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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday , 8th February , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House in New 
Delhi at Eleven of the Clock, being the first day of the Seventh Session of the 
Third Council of State, pursuant to section 63D (2) of the Government of 
India Act. The Honourable the President (the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, K.C.I.E., Kt., Bar.-at-Law) was in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.V.O. (Foreign 
Secretary). 

The Honourable Mr. «T. B. Taylor, C.I.E. (Additional Finance Secretary). 
The Honourable Mr. J. A. Hubbafck, C.S.I. (Bihar and Orissa : Nomi- 
nated Official). 

The Honourable Rai Sahib Pandit Gokaran Nath Ugra (United Provinces : 
Nominated Non -Official). 

The Honourable Major-General C. A. Sprawson, C.I.E., K.H.P. (Govern- 
ment of India : Nominated Official). 


DEATH OF Mb. ABDUL HAMID. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, before 
we proceed with our prescribed business for the day I have to ask you to join 
with me in an expression of regret at the death of one of our colleagues, the 
late Mr. Abdul Hamid. He was an elected representative from Burma and 
joined the Third Council of State in 1930. He intended to attend the sitting 
of this Council today and had arrived at Peshawar after a long absence of 35 
years to visit the land of his birth before attending this Council, but mean- 
while the hand of death has token him away. I feel certain that you all wish 
me to convey the unanimous sympathy of this Council to his bereaved family. 

( 1 ) A 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Cinchona Bark and Quinine, etc. 

1. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI 
CHOKSY : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the quantity of 
cinchona bark in stock on 31st March, 1933 ? Has production been reduced 
as contemplated ? What quantity of the bark has been worked off during 
1932-33 ? 

(6) What was the quantity of quinine in stock on 31st March, 1933 ? 

(c) How much quinine was disposed of by sale during 1932-33, and at 
what rate ? Did Government make any profit on tho sale ? 

(d) Has the scheme to popularise the use of quinine tablets in glass 
tubes been a success ? What are the areas in which it is in operation ? What 
loss is likely to be entailed by its adoption on a bigger scale ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the cinchona plantations in Burma made a profit of 
Rs. l£ lakhs during 1931-32 ? Was any profit made by plantations in Bengal 
and Madras ? Did those plantations sell their products to the extent of 
Rs. 5£ and Rs. 6 lakhs, respectively, during that year ? 

(/) How much quinine was distributed free during 1932-33 ? Was any 
sold at a cheaper rate ? What was the outlay on both these measures ? 

(g) Have Government received any reports from the Director of Malarial 
Survey and the Government of Madras on the observations undertaken to 
test the efficacy of totaquina in the prevention and treatment of malaria ? 
Will Government be pleased to publish the same ? Is it a fact that totaquina 
has been placed on the market by the Government of Madras ? What is the 
form in which it is put up and tho price at which it is sold ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-l-HUSAIN : A 
statement giving the information desired by the Honourable Member is laid 
on the table of the House. 


Statement regarding stocks of cinchona hark and quinine , etc. 

(а) 7,35,071 lbs. All extension of plantings has been stopped. About 1,21,388 lbs. 

(б) 2,82,759 lbs. 

(c) 11,369 lbs. The rate varied from Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per lb. A sum of Rs. 39,000 
may be taken as the approximate profit on sales of quinine. 

(d) The scheme did not commend itself to Local Governments and was dropped. 

(e) The revenue from the sale proceeds of cinchona products exceeded the budget 
expenditure on cinchona plantations by Rs. 1J lakhs during 1931-32. The Govern- 
ment of Madras report a profit of Rs. 29, 790 in that year, and the Government of Bengal 
a profit- balance of Rs, 2,10,564 for the same period. Products from' the plantations 
in Madras and Bengal of the value of Rs. 5J and 6 lakhs respectively were sold during 
1931-32. 

(f) The Honourable Member is referred to paragraph 18 of the Annual Report of the 
Public Health Commissioner for 1931, which gives the latest available infozmation. A 
copy of the report will be found in the Library of the House. 

(g) At the instance of the Director, Malaria Survey of India, arrangements are being 
made for experiments with totaquina aB well as with the other alkaloids of quinine. The 
reports of medical officers in the Madras Presidency show that totaquina iB as efficacious 
as quinine sulphate in the treatment of malaria. It has been placed on the market by 
the Madras Cinchona Department in powder form at the rate of Rs. 13-8-0 per lb. 

( 2 ) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Abba undbb pood crops. 

2. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI 
CHOKSY : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the cultivation 
of food crops has increased pari passu with the growth of the population in 
India as revealed by the Census of 1931 ? What was the area under 
cultivation of food crops in 1932-33 as compared with 1921-22 ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what varieties and quantities 
of food grains were' imported into India during each successive year from 
1921-22 to 1932-33 and their value ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what provinces in India are 
deficient in the production of food crops, having regard to their population, 
and the causes of such deficiency ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
{a) No, but India still 1ms a large not exportable surplus of food grains. The 
area under food crops in British India was 215 million acres in 1921-22 and 
216 million acres in 1931-32, which is the latest year for .whi(?h complete 
returns are available. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to Volume 1 of the Annual 
Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, copies of which are in the 
Library. 

(c) As figures for inter-provincial rail-borne trade have not been com- 
piled since 1921, I regret it is not possible to give a definite answer to this 
part of the question. The Honourable Member is, however, doubtless aware 
that some provinces are better adapted to the production of particular food- 
stuffs than others and that an interchange of agricultural products takes 
place between practically all provinces. 

Indian Medical Service. 

3. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 
Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indians and Europeans 
respectively, in the Indian Medical Service ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : There are at present 
403 Europeans and 214 Indians with permanent Commissions in the Indian 
Medical Service. In addition there are 30 Indians with temporary 
Commissions. 

War Office and Army Headquarters. 

4. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government please state whether the functions of the War. Office, 
London, and those of the Army Headquarters in India are identical in 
nature and importance ? Are the clerical personnel serving in the War 
Office in receipt of rates of pay in any way inferior to those admissible to 
clerical establishment employed in other principal departments of the British 
Government ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : The War Office in 
England is composed of various departments some of which correspond to 

a 2 
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Army Headquarters in India, while others correspond to the Army Depart- 
ment and Military Finance Branch in this country. The civil service person- 
nel employed in the latter draw the same rates of pay as civil service personnel 1 
in other departments of the British Government. On the- other hand the 
clerical establishments in those departments of the War Office which corresr 
pond to Army Headquarters consist of soldiers and ex-soldiers with separate 
rates of pay of their own. 


Army Headquarters. 

5. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government please state the reason why the clerical personnel 
serving in the Army Headquarters, India, receive rates of pay and are 
subject to other conditions of service which are inferior to those enjoyed by 
the ministerial establishment employed in the Army Department Secretariat 
and Military Finance Department ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the personnel of the three departments mentioned 
are all employed on identical classes of work and that tho work of the 
Army Department Secretariat is of a more routine character ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) Because the 
nature of the duties on which the clerical establishments of Army Headquar- 
ters are employed is not the same as in the Army Department and the Military 
Finance Department. 

(b) No. 


Army Headquarters. 

6. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE r 
(a) is it a fact that by a recent reorganisation of the clerical establishment 
of Army Headquarters, Indian clerks joining Army Headquarters service 
after 31st December, 1933 will have to serve on rates of pay far inferior to 
those prescribed for members of the British wing of the Indian Army Corps 
of Clerks ? Is the reason for this decision that Indians will in future be 
debarred at Army Headquarters from discharging superior clerical duties 
wb ich will be reserved for British personnel ? 

(6) Will Government plesse state the rates of pay that will be drawn by 
members of the British and Indian wings of the Indian Army Corps of Clerka 
and also state the reason for the difference in the rates between the two 
wings ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) Members of the 
British wing will have an advantage at the initial stages, but there is not much 
difference in the maximum rates admissible to members of both categories 
employed on purely clerical duties. In the earlier portion of their service 
the military personnel will be employed on more responsible work, but as the 
Indians advance in service the tendency will be for their work to approxi- 
mate more and more closely to that on which military personnel are employed 
and for the difference between their rates of pay to get less and less. TnHmn 
personnel will certainly, continue to be eligible for officer supervisor and higher 
appointments as hitherto . 

( b ) A statement is laid on the table. 
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The reason for the difference in rates between the two categories is that 
members of the British Army require higher rates of pay than Indians living 
in their own country, and also that they will start with military knowledge 
and some previous clerical experience. Military personnel are not even now 
employed on the routine duties performed by third division clerks. 


•Statement showing the rates of pay of the Indian Army Corps of Clerics ashed for in part 

(b) of question No. 6. 


Military. Pay of rank. 

Rs. 

Sergeants .......... 210 

Staff Sergeants ......... 250 

Sub -Conductors ........ 335 

Conductors ......... 370 

Civilians. Rs. 

Upper Division — 

Selection grade ..... 250 — 10/1 — 300 ^ Plus 

Ordinary grade ..... 100 — 7£/l — 250 V 20 per 


Lower Division ..... 50 — 4/1 — 90 E. B. 3/1 — 120 J cent. 


Army Headquarters. 

7. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BA1JERJEE : 
‘(a) Is it a fact that under the existing order of things, for doing the same 
work in the Army Headquarters the minimum pay drawn by a British 
soldier clerk is Rs. 190 per mensem, by a lady clerk Rs. 100 per mensem and 
by an Indian clerk Rs. 90 per mensem ? What is the reason for this 
discrimination ? 

(6) Is it a fact that irrespective of the amount of pay drawn by a British 
elerk and a lady clerk, they enjoy second class travelling allowance in connec- 
tion with the moves between Simla and Delhi and that this concession is 
denied to Indian clerks whose pay does not exceed Rs. 200 ? What is the 
reason for this discrimination ? 


His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) It is not a fact 
that the British soldier clerk on joining Army Headquarters does the same 
work as the Indian clerk. He has always had some previous clerical experi- 
ence in military offices ; and his pay is fixed at the minimum on which it is 
reasonable to expect him to live in Simla and Delhi. 

Lady clerks are given a starting pay of Rs. 100 in view of their sex, quite 
irrespective of nationality. 

(6) According to rule 17 (c) of the Supplementary Rules iriado under the 
Fundamental Rules all Government servants in superior service in receipt 
of actual pay not exceeding Rs. 200 per month who are subject to the Funda- 
mental Rules are third grade officers for the purpose of travelling allowance, 
but under Supplementary Rule 18 lady. clerks, irrespective of nationality, 
Are treated as second class officers for this purpose in consideration of their 
Rex. British military clerks are not subject to the Fundamental Rules. They 
are governed by Military Regulations under which they are entitled to second 
-class accommodation. 
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Director, Regulations and Forms, Army Department. 

8. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government please state the pay drawn by the Director of 
Regulations and Forms in the Army Department and the duties performed 
by him ? Does he prescribe regulations for the Indian Army % 

(b) What is the designation and pay of the corresponding appointment 
on the civil side ? If there is no such post there, to which post are such 
duties as the Director of Regulations and Forms performs for the Army*, 
assigned ? 


His Excellency the GOMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) The Director, 
Regulations and Forms, receives the pay of his grade plus Rs. 400 per mensem. 
His duties are : 

(i) The co-ordination and review of all amendments to regulations, 
and also some original work in connection with the drafting of 
new sets of regulations for the Army in India. 

(ii) The control of forms. 

(Hi) The control of expenditure on printing and forms and matters 
relating to office machinery. 

(iv) The superintendence of all matters relating to the establishments 
of Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters. 

(6) As far as I am aware, there is no corresponding appointment in any 
other department, because no other department has so many regulations and 
forms to dfcal with. 


Master General of the Ordnance Branch, Army Headquarters. 

9. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that the 11 warrant officers employed in the office of the 
Master General of the Ordnance at Army Headquarters as technical 
military clerks are not replaced during their attachment at Army 
Headquarters in the arsenals from which they were drawn ? 

. ( b ) Is it a fact that if duties assigned to men could be carried on without 
their presence for years together, such men are for practical purposes surplus ? 
If so, why have these 11 surplus men not been retrenched ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) and (6). No,. 
Sir. There are only four technical clerks in the Master General of the 
Ordnance Branch who have not been replaced in arsenals. It is immaterial 
however where the clerks are employed. The point is that they are em- 
ployed where they are most wanted, and they are not therefore surplus to- 
requirements. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch, Army Headquarters. 

10. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(tt) Is it a fact that there is at present a dearth of work in the Master 
General of the Ordnance Branch and that officers and technical military 
clerks in that office are employed on work which, had there been enough 
work in the office, would fall to be dealt with by low paid clerks 1 
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(6) Is it a fact that the Assistant Master General of Ordnance (pay Bs. 2,050 
per mensem) accompanied by a technical military clerk (a Conductor — pay 
Bs. 550 per mensem) proceeds to the Imperial Bank at New Delhi on the 1st 
of each month to help the Cashier of the office in drawing a few thousand 
rupees to pay the clerical establishment of the camp office ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether such work as mentioned at 
(6) above is part of the technical work for which the technical military clerk in 
question is intended if 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) Certainly not, 
Sir. 

(6) In the absence of the Officer Supervisor of the Branch in Simla, the 
Assistant Master General of Ordnance, as the most junior officer in the camp 
office of the Master General of the Ordnance Branch in Delhi, attends the 
Bank with the Assistant Cashier to draw the pay of the office establishment. 
The presence of an officer is required by the Regulations. Ho is not accom- 
panied by a technical military clerk. 

( c ) Does not arise. 

Fraud and Misappropriation on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

11. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that there was recently a fraud and misappropriation of 
Government money in connection with the sale proceeds of cinders and scrap 
materials in one of the workshops on the Eastern Bengal Railway ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Head Clerk and the 
Accounts Clerk were found guilty of the charges of misappropriation ? If so, 
will they be pleased to state what action was taken against them ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the permanent records were destroyed in this case ? 
If so, by whom were they destroyed ? If so, has any action been taken against 
the persons concerned and, if not, why not ? 

(d) Is it a fact that a departmental enquiry has been ordered in this case f 
If so, what are the findings of this departmental enquiry ? Has any 
disciplinary action been taken against the persons concerned ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state how this fraud was detected and 
by whom ? Has any reward been given to the persons responsible for the 
detection of this fraud ? If not, why not ? 

j 

The Honourable Sir* GUTHRIE RUSSELL : I have called for infor- 
mation and will communicate the result to the Honourable Member in due 
course. 

Cypher Bureau. 

12. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state if they have a Cypher Bureau 1 If 
so, will Government be pleased to state what is the function of that Cypher 
Bureau ? 

(6) Are there any Indians in the Cypher Bureau ? If so, how many ? 

(c) If the answer to the first part of the question (a) is in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state why Indians are not appointed and engaged 
in the Cypher Bureau ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if the Cypher Bureau will ever be 
Indianized ? If so, when ? If not, why not ? 
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The Honourable Mr. H. A. F. METCALFE : (a) Yes. Its function 

is to encypher and decypher confidential and secret telegrams sent and received 
by the Departments of the Government of India and to keep in safe custody 
the various codes and cyphers. 

(6) No. 

(c) The rules of the London Foreign Office do not permit of certain of 
their codes being handled by Indians. 

(d) Yes. Government hope to be able to commence recruiting Indians 
to the Cypher Bureau as soon as certain new codes now under preparation 
are ready for use. 

Executive Engineer’s Office, Dacca, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

13. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state why and when the Executive 
Engineer’s Office of the Eastern Bengal Railway at Dacca was abolished ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the approximate amount of 
savings effected by abolishing the Railway Executive Engineer’s Office at 
Dacca ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the strength of the clerical staff 
uf the Railway Executive Engineer’s Office at Dacca when that office was 
abolished ? 

( d ) Have they been provided for in other departments of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway Offices at Dacca ? If not, what have Government done with 
them ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : ( a ) The Agent, Eastern 

Bengal Railway, reports that the office of the Executive Engineer, Dacca, 
will, as a measure of economy, be converted into a sub -divisional office from 
9th February, 1934. 

(6) There will be an approximate annual sa ving of Rs. 23,000. 

(c) The strength of the clerical staff,- including drawing office staff, 
is 17. 

(d) Three of the staff will be retained in the Dacca sub-division and the 
rest will be absorbed in other districts of the Engineering Department. 

Retrenchment in the Dacoa-Narayanganj and Mymensingh-Jagan- 
natiiganj Sections, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

14. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Has there been any retrenchment of hands in the Traffic, Loco, and the Railway 
Engineer’s Departments in the Dacoa-Narayanganj and Mymensingh- 
Jagannathganj sections of the Eastern Bengal Railway during the financial 
year 1932*33 and till December, 1933 ? If so, how many hands were 
retrenched and why ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : Government have no 
information as regards the retrenchment carried out in the particular sections 
and departments mentioned by the Honourable Member. If any retrench- 
ment has taken place, it must have been due to the fall in traffic. 
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Guard E. I. Wright, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

15. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
Will Government be pleased to state whether there was a departmental 
enquiry against Guard E. 1. Wright of the Eastern Bengal Railway attached 
to the Dacca -Mymensingh section for an alleged crime on a Muhammadan 
woman ? If so, will Government be pleased to state the result of tho 
enquiry, the facts of the case and how the said Anglo-Indian guard has been 
dealt with % 

(For reply, see under question No. 16.) 

Guard E. I. Wright, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

16. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that a certain young Muhammadan woman whose presumed 
motive was to commit suicide was, on the 9th August, 1933, found standing 
on the railway lines between Sen Bari and Ram-amritganj stations in the 
Dacca -Mymensingh section of the Eastern Bengal Railway by Guard 
S. C. Pal of Down train No. 284 and was handed over by him to the station 
master of Ram-amritganj for necessar}^ action ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the said Muhammadan woman was sent by the 
said station master to Mymensingh along with a guard for handing over 
to the police there, and was taken over by the guard to the guards’ 
Tunning room and was confined there for immoral purposes ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said woman is alleged to have been criminally 
assaulted by the guard in question ? 

(d) Is it a fact that on the complaint of the woman, the Railway Police 
Inspector of Saidpur, Eastern Bengal Railway, held an enquiry into the 
matter ? If so, will Government be pleased to state the purport of his 
enquiry and what has become of his report ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Sub-Inspector of Police of Mymensingh Kotwali 
Police Station also held an enquiry into the case and submitted a report to the 
higher authorities that tho case was true ? 

(/) Is it a fact that on the strength of the police report, a case was 
instituted against the guard in question before the Sadar Sub-divisional 
Officer, Mymensingh ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the case was withdrawn for want of witnesses and 
was then referred to the Railway Department for punishment ? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state whether any punishment has been inflicted 
on the said guard ? If none, why ? 

( h ) Is it a fact that the guard was temporarily suspended and then 
reinstated in his post ? 

(i) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the 
guard’s temporary suspension and reinstatement in his post ? 

(j) If the case of the confinement and molestation of a young Muham* 
madan woman by an Anglo-Indian guard was found to be true or 
partly true by the authorities who enquired into that case, how do Govern- 
ment propose to deal with the case ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : With your permission, 
Sir, I propose to answer questions Nos. 15 and 16 together. 

Government have no information about the alleged crime. They expect 
that the administration of the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Provincial 
Government of Bengal will deal suitably with the matter. 
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The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Will 
the Honourable Member institute an enquiry by the Department concerned 
as to what is the actual state of affairs and let the House know the result of 
such an enquiry in due course ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRTE RUSSELL : Government do not 
propose to enquire. This is a matter which is entirely within the competence 
of the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Public Debt of India. 

17. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
(a) Will Government bo pleased to state the amount of India’s Publio Debt 
in sterling loans and in rupee loans up to 31st March, 1933 ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the different amounts of interest 
they paid during the last financial year and till December, 1933, on sterling 
loans as well as rupee loans ? 

(< 5 ) Are Government considering the possibility of converting the sterling 
loans into rupee loans ? If so, what amount of the sterling loans will be 
converted into rupee loans and when ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the percentage of sterling loans 
held by Indians and Europeans ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the percentage of rupee loans 
held by Europeans in India and abroad and Indians ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : (a) and (6). The Honourable 
Member is referred to the monthly statement of the Rupee Debt of the Govern- 
ment of India published by the Controller of the Currency and to the half- 
yearly return of East India loans raised in England published by the Secretary 
of State. Copies of these statements have beer placed in the Librarj^ of the 
House. The total debt charges paid during 1932 33 were on the Rupee Debt 
Rs. 23,46,90,380 and on the Sterling Debt Rs. 20,22,62,647. Figures for the 
current financial year are not yet available. 

(c) This is the policy of Government so far as is practicable but it is im- 
possible to give any forecast of future operations. 

(d) and (e). The information desired by the Honourable Member is not 
obtainable. 


Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

18. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount of bounty given 
to Tatas by way of protection since 1923 up to the last financial year ? 

(6) What was and is now the capital of Tatas ? 

(c) Is it a fact that nearly as much amount has been given to Tatas 
as bounty and protection as was their capital when the Company was started ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of net profit of 
Tatas from the end of the war to the last financial year ? 

(e) Have Tatas been able to declare any dividend for the last financial 
year ? If so, what is the amount ? 

(/) Is it a fact that Tatas once made a profit of Rs. 200 lakhs of whioh 
Rs. 166 lakhs were given away as dividends ? If so, when % 
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The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART. (a) Rs. 2,08,70,400. 

(6) The authorised capital of the Tata Iron and Steel Company when it 
was first formed was Rs. 2,31,75,000. The authorised capital of the Company 
in 1932-33 was Rs. 10,52,12,500. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) A statement giving the information is laid on the table. 

(e) The dividends declared during the last financial year were : 


(t) On First Preference Shares 
(it) On Second Preference Shares 


Rs. 9 per share. 
Rs. 5 per share. 


(/) No, Sir. 


Statement showing the net profits of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., during the years 1913- 

If) to 1932-33. 

Lakhs of Rs. 


1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


67-18 

115- 31 

116- 95 
88*38 
20-87 
31-32 
64-71 
95-73 

148-34 

109-81 
Loss 6-8 
82-26 
99-13 
87-58 

121 85 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


Income-tax Officers, Bengal. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I lay on the table informa- 
tion promised in reply to question No. 173, asked by the Honourable Mr. 
Jagadish Chandra Banerjee on the 11th September, 1933. 

(a) __ 



Names of Income-tax Officers 
and Assistant Additional 
Income-tax Officers. 


Total period 
of service in 
the 

Department 
as Income-tax 
Officer upto 


Total period 
served in 
Calcutta 
upto 

31st March, 
1933. 


Total period 
served in 
mofussil 
upto 

31st March, 
1933. 




1933. 





Y. M. D. 

Y. M. D. 

Y. M. D. 


Income-tax Officers. 




1 

Mr. .T . C. Gupta . 

11 0 0 

0 3 14 

3 8 28 

2 

ft S . Ahmed 

10 7 13 

8 8 2 

1 6 10 

3 

,» S. K. Ghosh . 

10 8 0 

7 7 17 

2 6 4 

4 

tt F. A. Robertson 

11 0 0 

11 0 0 

Nil 

5 

„ Ahsanullah 

10 8 0 

6 6 10 

3 9 10 

6 

„ K. P. Mukherjee 

U 0 0 

7 5 13 

2 3 27 

7 

„ D. S. Bhattaeharjee 

11 0 0 

7 5 5 

2 10 14 

8 

„ K. C. Goswamy 

11 0 0 

7 7 0 

3 1 22 

9 

„ P. N. Das Gupta . 

11 0 0 

i 

8 1 18 

2 3 26 

■ 
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No. 

Names of Income-tax Officers 
and Assistant Additional 
Income-tax Officers. 

Total period 
of service in 
the 

Department 
as Income-tax 
Officer upto 
31st March, 
1933. 

Total period 
served in 
Calcutta 
upto 

31st March, 
1933. 

Total period 
served in 
mofussil 
upto 

31st March, 
1933. 




Y. M. D. 

Y. 

M. D. 

Y. 

M. D. 


Income-tax Officers — contd. 








10 

Mr. 

K. C. Gupta . 

11 

0 

0 

5 

4 6 

4 

2 25 

11 


D. B. Banerjee 

11 

0 

0 

7 

6 4 

2 

9 28 

12 

„ 

B. M. Sen Gupta . 

11 

0 

0 

2 

10 15 

7 

10 15 

13 

.. 

N. B. Banerjee 

11 

0 

0 

4 

2 23 

6 

1 12 

14 


M. Osman 

10 

8 

0 

4 

9 9 

5 

5 5 

15 

9 n 

S. G. Sen Gupta 

10 

8 

0 

2 

6 7 

7 

9 8 

16 


M. Ameen 

10 

8 

0 

6 

8 5 

3 

1 2 

17 


J. P. Gupta . 

10 

8 

0 

4 

7 27 

5 

9 12 

18 


A. K. M. Ehya Sadique . 

10 

8 

0 

5 

0 13 

5 

6 7 

19 

„ 

M. Ahmed 

10 

8 

0 

5 

6 4 

4 

3 15 

20 


A. Khan 

10 

8 

0 

3 

2 20 

5 

4 23 

21 


H. C. Choudhury . 

10 

8 

0 

8 

10 18 

1 

5 19 

22 

„ 

8. P. Roy 

10 

8 

0 

9 

0 13 

0 

7 21 

23 


P. C. Dutta . 

9 

6 

8 

9 

6 8 

Nil. 

24 


J. N. Sett . 

9 

0 

4 

4 

7 21 

3 

9 20 

25 


N. K. Paul . 

9 

7 

14 

3 

5 12 

6 

1 14 

26 


S. L. Nandi . 

9 

5 

3 

8 

1 16 

0 

6 14 

27 


Nuruzzaman . 

9 

6 

17 

4 

8 15 

4 

0 15 

28 

99 

P. C. Do 

9 

0 

6 

1 

11 3 

6 

10 22 

29 

, 

»» 

S. C. Choudhury 

9 

0 

6 

8 

9 25 

0 

1 23 


Assistant. ( Additional ) Income - 










tax Officers. 








1 | 

Mr. 

R. Som 

8 

1 

16 

7 

3 28 

. 


2 


A. M. Bose 

9 

0 

5 

3 

3 3 

5 

5 20 

3 

>» 

S. K. Dhar . 

9 

0 

1 

5 

10 13 

2 

11 25 

4 

»» 

P. N. Mukherjee 

9 

0 

0 

3 

11 26 

4 

9 3 

5 

>> 

M. K. Banerjee 

8 

10 

6 

4 

3 3 

4 

4 7 

6 

it 

S. J. Ahmed . 

8 

9 27 

4 

4 9 

4 

2 0 

7 

»» 

M. Mannan 

8 

8 

5 

4 

9 7 

3 

4 24 

8 

n 

M. N. Roy Mitter . 

7 

8 29 

6 

1 25 

1 

6 4 

9 

ii 

A. R. Mukherjee 

7 

8 28 

4 

10 12 

2 

8 7 

10 

ii 

S. P. Lahiri . 

7 

8 28 

2 

4 17 

5 

2 11 

11 

>» 

J. C. Bhattacharjoo 

7 

8 26 

2 

6 1 

5 

1 3 

12 

»» 

N. K. Banerjee 

7 

8 26 

5 

11 15 

0 

11 28 

13 

99 

S. A. Khandkar 

7 

8 23 

1 

9 4 

5 

8 18 

14 

99 

G. Rahman . 

7 

8 

19 

3 

7 14 

3 

5 24 

15 

99 

A. Aziz 

7 

8 

18 

3 

9 26 

3 

4 21 

16 

99 

8. B. Roy 

7 

8 

2 

5 

9 1 

1 

6 29 

17 

99 

A. K. Mitter . 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 28 

1 

5 25 

18 


H. K. Das Gupta . 

6 

11 

15 

3 

0 21 

3 

9 3 

19 

99 

A. Islam 

6 

9 25 

3 

5 15 | 

2 

8 29 


Note . — The periods of service in Calcutta and the mofussil taken together do not in 
snoat oases come up to the total service put in due to tho exclusion of periods of leave taken 
toy tho officers from the entries in the last two columns. 


(6) Yes. Three Income-tax Officers have served throughout in Calcutta. 

, Mf* Martin now retired, and Mr. Phillippe now acting as Assistant Commissioner 
^na Mr. xtobertson have served throughout in Calcutta because of their special fitness 
for the districts to which they were attached. 


bethe most suitable 
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Death on Hast Pada Bagohi, Detenu in the Deoli Detention Jail. 

The Honourable Mb. M. G. HALLETT : Sir, I lay oh the table 
information promised in reply to question No. 279 aBked by the Honourable 
Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee on the 14th December, 1933. 


(e) Yes, on the 12th 'August, 1933. 

( f ) The Chief Medical Officer, Ajmer, telographod to Prafulla Chandra Bagchi on. 
the 22nd August, 1933, informing him of his brother’s death. 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Honourable Members, I have 
four Messages to communicate to you from His Excellency the Governor 
General. The Messages are in the form of the following Orders : 

The first Order : 


Panel of Chairmen. 


“ In pursuance of the provisions of subsection ( 2 ) of section 63A of the Government 
of India Act , I, Freeman , Earl of Willingdon , hereby nominate the following Members of 
the Council of State to be on the Panel of Chairmen of the said Council of State : 

In the first place , the Honourable Mr. Ernest Miller ; in the second place , the 
Honourable Rai Bahadur Lola Ramsaran Has ; in the third place , the 
Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu ; and lastly, the Honourable Major 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Ahbar Khan. 


New Delhi; 

The 20th January , 1934. 


} 


(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 
Viceroy and Governor General ** 


The second Order : 


Railway Budget. 

“For the purposes of subsection ( 1 ) of section 67 A of the Government of India Act 
and in pursuance of rule 43 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of Standing Order 70 of 
the Council of State Standing Orders, I, Freeman , Earl of Willingdon, hereby appoint 
Saturday, the 17th February, for the presentation to the Council of State , and Tuesday, the 
20th F&ruary , for the General Discussion in the Council of State , of the statement of the 
estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of 
Railways . 


New Delhi; 

The 7th February, 1934. 


(Sd.) WILLINGDON, . 
Viceroy and Governor General.**' 
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The third Order : 


General Budget. 


“ For the purposes of sub -section (1) of section 67 A of the Government of India Act 
and in pursuance of rule 42 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of Standing Order 70 of the 
Council of State Standing Orders , I, Freeman , Earl of Willing don, hereby appoint Tuesday , 
the 27th February at 5 p.m., for the presentation to the Council of State , and Monday, the 
6th March, for the General Discussion in the Council of State, of the statement of the estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of subjects 
other than Railways . 

(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 


New Delhi ; 


\ 

The 7th February , 1934 . J 


Viceroy and Governor General" 


The fourth Order : 

“ In pursuance of the provisions of sub -section {3) of section 67 A of the Government of 
India Act , I hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that sub -section shaU be 
open to discussion by the Council of State when the Budget is under consideration. 

(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 

Viceroy and Governor General .” 

(The Messages were received by the Council, standing.) 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Under Standing Order 76 of the 
'Council of State Standing Orders, I am required at the commencement of 
each session to constitute a Committee on Petitions consisting of a Chairman 
and four members. The following Honourable Members have at my request 
kindly consented to preside over and serve on the Committee. I accordingly 
have much pleasure in nominating as Chairman of the Committee the Honour- 
able Raja Charanjit Singh and as members, the Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Syed Abdul Hafeez, the Honourable Sir David Devadoss, the Honourable 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik and the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Jagdish Prasad. 


RESOLUTION RE PLACING ON RECORD THE DEEP SYMPATHY 
OF THE COUNCIL WITH SUFFERERS IN THE RECENT EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
♦of the House) : Sir, with your permission, I move : 

, ** That this Council places on record its deep sympathy with all who have suffered 
nn the province of Bihar and Orissa and elsewhere from the recent disastrous earthquake.*’ 

This earthquake took place on the 15th of January at about two in the 
afternoon. It is admitted on all hands that it was one of the Very worst 
earthquakes that have taken place during living memory. It spread oyer a 
vast area— from Bengal to the Punjab and from Nepal down t6 Orissa. It 
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did a great deal of damage both in Nepal and in North Bihar. As investiga- 
tion into the damage done proceeds our knowledge of the damage done con- 
tinues to increase. According to the latest reports available the lose of life 
amounts to something over 6,000. The towns of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
and Monghyr have suffered most. As regards land, it appears that the area 
above and below Bhagalpur has practically been twisted. Roads and rail- 
ways, have been, so to speak, twisted about and the general level also seems to 
have got tilted. It is difficult at present to assess all the damage done. This 
great calamity evoked a rapid and great response from all quarters. Govern- 
ment lost no time in taking steps to obtain information and to give relief. All 
Departments of Government co-operated and the civil administration is very 
much obliged indeed to the Army for the very efficient and generous response 
they made to the requirements of the civil in this connection. It is occasions 
like these where the catastrophe is exceptional, where a great trouble has 
overtaken the people, that call for a united effort on the part of all people and 
lead also to the co-operation of the people and the Government ; they have 
a tendency to bring people together and ako the people and the Government 
together. 1 am sure the House will agree with me that this is a matter in 
which the efforts made by Government have evoked an excellent response 
and we trust thereby tho sufferers’ troubles have been reduced very consider- 
ably. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise 
to support the Resolution moved by the Honourable the Leader of the House 
on my own behalf and on behalf of the Party to which I have the honour to 
belong. Sir, as the Honourable the Leader of the House has said, the cala- 
mity was unprecedented in the history of India. We are very thankful to 
His Excellency tho Viceroy for the prompt appeal he has made and to our 
countrymen who have risen equal to the occasion and are liberally subscribing 
to the Relief Fund in all possible ways. Sir, this relief will be only a tempo- 
rary measure. We think that many years will be required to bring North 
Bihar to the state in which it was existing before this calamity occurred. For 
that, Sir, I hope Government will devise means for permanent relief in the 
way of remissions of revenue and rent as well as of giving loans at the cheap- 
est possible rates of interest in order to build the demolished houses. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Resolution moved by the Honourable 
the Leader of the House. 

♦The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras: 
Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, may I on behalf of Madras associate myself 
and the other representatives of Madras with what has been so well said and so 
pathetically represented by the Honourable the Leader of the House and the 
•other Honourable Member who has just spoken. Sir, Bihar’s loss is 
India’s loss. It is a national calamity that has befallen us, and, as has been 
seen during the last few days, India is rising to a man to do all that she can 
to relieve stricken Bihar. Sir, it has already been pointed out that the cala- 
mity is of an unprecedented nature not only in this country but also, if you 
take into account the wide area affected— 140 miles by 90 miles — in the whole 
history of the world’s earthquakes. Fortunately, thanks to the prompt lead 
given by His Excellency the Viceroy and the action taken by the Government 
as well as by Indian leaders, both Indians and Europeans,- the immediate 
needs have been met. Food and raiment have been found, wells which have 


* Speech not oorrected by the Honourable Member. 
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been choked with sand are being cleared, medical associations and individual 
physicians and surgeons have rushed to the spot to see what help they 
can give to the injured persons amongst the survivors ; but the real work 
yet remains to be done. The real work consists in the reconstruction of the 
numerous houses in the various towns which have been levelled to the ground. 
Bridges, both of railroads and ordinary roads, have been demolished beyond 
recognition and houses are nowhere to be seen. It is a whole heap of debris 
in towns like Monghyr, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. Ordinary help will not 
do. I do hope that this country, man to man, every man and woman, will 
rise equal to the occasion and contribute as much as he or she can contribute. 
Speaking for Madras, Sir, I may assure this House and Bihar that that province 
will not bo behind other provinces in what may be expected reasonably of 
her. We are not a rich people ; all the same we are willing to do our very 
best. The moment the news reached Madras province, His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras, our popular Governor, who was on tour, immediately 
returned to headquarters and issued an appeal to the country and followed 
it up by opening a branch to the Viceroy's Relief Fund. The Hindu and. tY& 
Madras Mail , two influential journals in the province, have also opened 
Relief Funds, and sums are being, I think, subscribed liberally. Sir, there will 
be no difficulty so far as that province is concerned as in the case of other pro- 
vinces. Let me for the present join others in giving expression to the sorrow 
that we all feel in the disaster which has overtaken unfortunate Bihar. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT (Assam ; 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, having been through a similar experience my- 
self some years ago I think I can more fully sympathise with our brothers and 
sisters in Bihar. On the 12th June, 1897, we had an earthquake in Assam 
which was at the time regarded as the most disastrous one. There was consi- 
derable loss of life and property and personally I suffered grievously. But 
compared to what has taken place in Bihar that earthquake seems to have 
been a mild affair. Our hearts go out to our brothers and sisters suffering 
in Bihar. All that we can now do is for each of us to contribute our mite to 
alleviate their sufferings. So far as Assam is concerned, His Excellency the 
Governor has taken the lead, and I am sure that Assam, although a poor pro- 
vince, will do its bit. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, may I also on behalf of the non-official Europeans in this House express 
our great grief and our sympathy with the victims of this terrible disaster and 
with their relatives ? I wish to associate myself with the Resolution that 
has been moved. 

♦The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to associate myself with all that has 
been said by the Honourable the Leader of the House and the other Honour- 
able Members who have spoken in expressing our deep sense of grief and sym- 
pathy over the great calamity that has recently overtaken Bihar. Sir, the 
havoc caused by this earthquake was really tremendous and one which h a fl 
never been experienced so far either in India or anywhere else in the world. 
Sir, tremendous harm has been done to those places where the earthquake 
took place. Not only has the earthquake caused a tremendous loss of life 
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but it has also caused great damage both to dwelling houses and communica- 
tions in those places. Sir, it is gratifying to note that both the Government 
and the people in this country have risen equal to the occasion. The measures 
taken both by the Government of India and the Local Governments have 
been quite prompt and quite equal to the occasion. As far as our own pro- 
vince is concerned, as has already been remarked by my Honourable colleague, 
Sir Kurma Reddi, the Governor of our province has taken prompt steps to see 
that every possible measure is adopted to do everything possible to alleviate 
the sufferings of the people in those provinces. The Hindu and the Madras 
Mail have also opened funds with a view to subscriptions being collected in 
order to afford relief to the stricken people of Bihar. 

♦The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces : General) : Sir, I heartily support the Resolution moved by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House on behalf of the Central Provinces and 
Berar and endorse every word that has fallen from the other speakers in this 
House. 

Sir, our Governor has made an appeal and has started a fund to which 
you, Sir, and Lady Dadabhoy have liberally contributed. We have also 
started funds and the local journals of the Central Provinces are taking great 
interest in collecting funds and necessaries for relieving the sufferings of Bihar. 
So far as the Central Provinces are concerned, I submit that the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar will not lag behind in supporting our brethren in Bihar and 
will do their best to relievo Bihar’s sufferings. 

♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, as a representative of Bihar I wish to thank the House for the 
sympathy which it wishes to convey. The calamity in Bihar, as has been 
pointed out by various speakers, is not of a local nature ; it is a national cala- 
mity, and as such I am happy to say that India has responded and taken up 
the cause as its own. Not only that. The Empire as a whole is going to take 
it up. The King Emperor has shown his sympathy by donating a handsome 
sum to the Viceroy’s Relief Fund and the Lord Mayor of London has issued an 
appeal. It is to be hoped that this calamity will act as a cement and join all 
the different sections as it has already done in my province. Then, Sir, those 
who were out and out Congress men, who never wished to co-operate with 
Government, and those whose duty it has always been to be with Government, 
they have all joined hands. Leaders of the Congress and members of the 
Government are in daily contact. They arc working together and doing every- 
thing to alleviate the miseries of the people, and in this humane cause they 
have forgotten their political differences. It is time, Sir, that not only lip 
sympathy should be shown but that Government should come out with con- 
crete proposals and find ways and means to help Bihar to stand again on its 
feet. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Resolution of the Honourable the 
Leader of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, coming from the province of Bengal I 
have to associate myself with what has fallen from the lips of the Leader of the 
House and various other Members who have spoken this morning to what 
magnitude the population of the affected areas have suffered by the recent 
terrible earthquake. In this connection, Sir, in the Legislative Assembly the 
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President has started a fund to which all the Members of the Assembly have 
subscribed very liberally, and T should also like to suggest if it may be possible 
for you, Sir, to start a fund of that nature in the Council of State to which all 
Members may liberally subscribe. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, in the absence of the senior Mem- 
bers from Bombay I beg to associate myself entirely with the sentiments 
expressed by the Honourable the Leader of the House and other Honourable 
Members. The heartrending calamity which has overtaken India is of an 
exceptional nature and L believe the hearts of all people, both in India and all 
over the world, will go forth to the succour and support of the people involved 
in it. The City of Bombay has never lagged behind in such circumstances 
and I am glad to say that the fund started by the Mayor of Bombay has been 
very largely supported by several Charity Trusts, the mercantile community 
and private individuals. It is hoped that all the help which is needed will 
be forthcoming to rehabilitate the country and put the people on their feet. 
But I am afraid the question of public health will loom very large in the 
circumstances because the people have been deprived of their houses, they 
are living in the open or in temporary shelters and are likely to be hard hit 
by the inclement weather and through overcrowding. I am however 
confident that the Department of Public Health will take every possible 
precaution to minimise the risks involved in the matter and prevent all 
preventive illness. 

With these few words, Sir, I heartily supjiort the Resolution of the 
Honourable the Leader of the House. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, before I 
put this Motion to the House I desire to associate myself with the expression 
of sympathy which this Resolution conveys and with the sentiments which 
have been expressed by the Leader of the House and Honourable Members. 
This has been the most disastrous event in India within living memory. The 
magnitude of the disaster can only be appreciated by reference to the salient 
and succinct report in which Dr. Dunn of the Geological Survey ha** summarized 
the situation. 1 will only read one paragraph from that report to the House 
which will convey to you the gravity of the disaster. 

“This has boon one. of the biggest and most extensive earthquakes in history. Tho 
recent earthquake which shook almost the entire continent of India and took a heavy 
toll in the shape of human life and property, denuding populace cities and the property 
of tho inhabitants and laying desolate an area in Bihar alone as big as that of Scotland 
and supporting Jive times its population. ’* 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that all over the country deep sym- 
pathy has been aroused and every province in India has set to work rendering 
substantial relief to this much stricken province of Bihar and Orissa. You 
Honourable Members have also not only expressed your sympathy, but from 
the lists that I have seen printed in newspapers have already supported the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Fund liberally, and therefore there is no necessity for 
me to carry out the suggestion of our Honourable colleague Mr. Banerjee. 
The work of reconstruction will take many years and 1 yesterday received a 
heartrending letter from one of our Honourable colleagues the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Darbhanga. Ho writes to me that he himself is rendered homeless 
and that he had to temporarily resign his seat in order to work for the people 
of his own province. I am glad to see from this morning’s newspaper that 
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he has very liberally contributed a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs towards the recon- 
struction of Darbhanga. I have no doubt that towards the cost of reconstruc- 
tion which will amount to many crorcs of rupees donations will be contributed 
not only by the wealthy classes but also by the poor. One thing 1 would like 
you to bear in mind in this connection and that is with reference to the middle 
class sufferers. It is the middle class of India who have suffered silently on 
account of the high commodity prices and in many other ways, and owing to 
their peculiar position some special provision should be made for the relief of 
sufferers of this class, because in the work of reconstruction the labouring and 
working classes who have equally suffered will at least find work and provision 
will be made for their maintenance in the meantime. It is the poor middle 
class sufferer who will find it difficult to tide over this troublous time. 1 
therefore hope your sympathy and mercy will extend to those classes. 

Resolution moved : 

“This Council places on record its deep sympathy with all who havo suffered in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa and ebo where from the recent disastrous earthquuke.” 

The Question is : 

“ That this Resolution be adopted.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S ASSENT TO BILL. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, information has been received 
that His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to grant his assent 
to the following Bill which was passed by the two Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature during the November-Decembcr session, 1933, namely : 

The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, 1933. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 22nd 
December, 1933 and 31st January , 1934, namely : 

A Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India ; and 
A Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for cer- 
tain purposes. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFTCIAL MUSLIM 

MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE 

TO THE HEJAZ. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to eloct, in such manner as the Honourable the Presi- 
dent may direct, two Muslim Members to sit on the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage 
to the Hejaz.” 

The Motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : With reference to the Motion 
which has just been adopted by the Council, I have to announce that nomina- 
tions for the Standing Committeo on Pilgrimage to the Hejaz will be received 
by the Secretary up to eleven o’clock on Saturday, the 10th February, 1934. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : There will bo no business for tomorrow, Sir, and the List of 
Business for Saturday is already in the hands of the Honourable Members. 
Monday next being a holiday, the Council will not meet on that day. On 
Tuesday the Council will commence discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill and 
will, if necessary, continue the same on Wednesday and Thursday, while the 
Imperial Bank (Amendment) Bill will be taken as soon as the Reserve Bank 
Bill is finished. If any further Bills are in the meantime passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, further course of business during the rest of the next week 
will be stated in due course. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 10th 
February, 1934. 
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Saturday , 10th February , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Income-tax Department, Bengal. 

19. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (on behalf of 
the Honourable Klian Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez) : (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state whether the policy of maintaining the communal 
percentage was kept in view at the time of selection for the last retrenchment 
in the Income-tax Department, Bengal ? 

(b) What were and are the respective percentages in each of the cadres 
( i.e the Assistant Commissioner, the Income-tax Officer, the Additional 
Income-tax Officer, the Examiner of Accounts, the Head Clerk, the Upper 
Division Clerk, the Lower Division Clerk, and the Orderly) of the Muslims in 
the Income-tax Department, Bengal, before and after retrenchment ? 

(c) Ts the proposed Muslim percentage of 45 per cent, in Bengal being 
given effect to ? If not, why not ? If the percentage is not being maintained, 
is it the intention of Government to maintain it in the near future ? If not, 
why not ? 

(d) Have any and if so what instructions been given to the Income- 
tax Commissioner, Bengal, regarding Muslim representation in Bengal in the 
Income-tax Department and how are they being carried out ? 


The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : (a) Yes. 

(6) A statement giving ro much information as is readily available is laid 
on the table. 

(c) and (d). I would draw attention to the information in reply to part s 
(4), (5) and (6) of the Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy’s question 
No. 168 asked on the 11th September, 1933, which w as laid on the table on the 
14th December, 1933. 


( 21 ) 
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Statement showing the communal composition of the staff of the Income-tax Department, Bengal, 

before and after retrenchment. 



Before retrenchment. 

After retrenchment. 


Total 

strength. 

1 

| Muslims. 

| Per- 
j centage. 

1 

Total 

strength. 

Muslims. 

Per- 

centage. 

Assistant Com- 
missioners of 
Income-tax on 
Rs. 1,500—100 
— 2,000 

2 

1 

! 

50 

2 

1 

50 

Assistant Com- 
missioners of 
Income-tax on 
Its. 1,000 -100 
— 2,000. 

3 


! 

2 



Income-tax Offi- 
cers 

35* 

8 

24-24 

29 

8 

27-0 

Assistant Income- 
tax Officers and 
Examiners of 
Accounts 

i 

57 

1 

21 

38-8 

59 (six of 

19 

32-2 

Ministerial 

38Gf' 

140 

36-8 

them were 
officiating 
as Incomo- 
tax Officers 
in Sep- 
tember 
last). 

386 

140 

30-8 


♦Two posts wero lying vacant before retrenchment, 
t Six posts wero lying vacant in July, 1933. 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules I lay on the table copies of the Bill to regulate 
the use of the words “ Khaddar ” and “ Khadi ” when applied as a trade 
description of woven materials, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
at its meeting held on Thursday, the 8th February, 1934. 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL 
MUSLIM MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEJAZ. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have to. announce the names 
of Members nominated for election to the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage 
to the Hejaz. They are : 

(1) The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad Din, 

(2) The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez, and 

(3) The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. 

As the number of Members nominated exceeds the number to be elected an 
election will be necessary. I shall announce in due course the date on 
which the eleotion will be held. 






RESOLUTION RE INDIANIZATION OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following 
Resolution : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take stops to 
increase substantially the percentage of recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil Service 
with a view to securo the Indianization of the Indian Civil Service within a measurable 
distance of time.” 

Sir, it goes without saying that the Indian Civil Service is one of the most 
• important Services, if not the most important Service, in this country. 
Recruitment to this Service is, as we know, made simultaneously in England 
and India on the basis of fifty-fifty per cent, recruitment of Europeans and 
Indians, respectively, according to the present arrangement. This scheme of 
recruiting Indian and European candidates in equal numbers to the Civil 
Service was, I understand, decided upon by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of the Lee Commission. But, as the Government must be aware, 
the country was strongly opposed to the appointment of that Commission, 
and Indian public opinion has never accepted the recommendations of that 
body. Let us see what has been the result of the scheme of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service that has been followed by the Government so far. In 
answer to a question asked by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagadish Chandra 
Bancrjee, in this House in the last session, the Honourable Mr. Hallett informed 
the House that the total number of Indian Civil Service officers in service on 
the 31st December, 1932, was 1,177, of whom 368 were Indians. Or, in other 
words, Indians form only about 31 per cent, of the total cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service. It will be interesting to recall in this connection that in 1911, 
when a debate was raised in the old Imperial Legislative Council on the 
position of Indians in the Civil Service, the total number of Civilians was 1,300, 
of whom 64 were Indians. That is to say, during the last 22 years there has 
been an increase of only about 300 Indians in the Indian Civil Service. It is 
obvious that at the present rate of recruitment — I mean in the ratio of 50 
Indians to 50 Europeans- -the Indian Civil Service will not be completely 
Indianized at any time in the future. This, Sir, is not a satisfactory position. 
I hope the Government will agree that it is a legitimate demand of India that 
Indians should be associated in evcr-increasing numbers in the governance of 
their country. Advanced public opinion in India has in fact been demanding 
that British recruitment to the Indian Civil Service should stop altogether. 
But I do not go so far. I do not suggest that British recruitment should cease 
entirely, because I think it will not be an advisable step, at least for some time 
to come, circumstanced as India is at present. But what I suggest is that the. 
pace of Indiani zation of the Indian Civil Service should be accelerated so 
that it may be possible to Indianize the Civil Service within a measurable 
distance of time. I think, Sir, this is by no means an unreasonable proposal. 
For, even in regard to the India nization of the Army, it was the considered 
opinion of an authoritative body of experts who were appointed by the Govern- 
ment to conduct an inquiry and make recommendations, that it was possible 
to Indianize the commissioned posts within 30 years. Therefore, it should 
be much easier still to Indianize the Civil Service within that period, since 
there is no dearth of Indian university graduates who would make as com- 
petent public servants as Europeans. But I am not in my Resolution laying 
down any definite period for this purpose. . I only wish to urge on the Govern- 
ment that t^heir present policy by which the Indian Civil Service will never be 
•completely Indianized at any time in the future should be replaced by a scheme 
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which may accelerate the pace of Indianization with a view to secure the 
Indianization of the Indian Civil Service within a measurable distance of time. 
Mark the words “ measurable distance of time ”, so that I am leaving the 
question of time entirely to the discretion of the Government, only hoping that 
it will be a reasonable period. Thus the Council will see that my proposition 
is an eminently reasonable one and ought therefore to commend itself to the 
House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps to increase 
substantially the percentage of recruitment of Indians to tho Indian Civil Service with at 
view to secure the Jndianizat on of the Indian Civil Service within a measurable dis- 
tance _'f tune.*' 

Honourable Mr. Banerjee, you have got a Resolution which is styled an 
amendment but which is really in the nature of an alternative Resolution. 
I call upon you now to address the House, but I would request you to bear 
in mind that you will have only 15 minutes’ time as your Resolution is in the 
nature of an amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the amendment that stands in my name 
runs thus : 

“ Tliui for tho original Resolution the following be substituted, namely: 

• This Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council to take steps to 
increase substantially the percentage of recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil Service 
and especially to increase tho percentage of recruitment of Indian members of tho Civil 
Service in the superior posts of tho Government of India Secretariats with a view to secure 
the Indianization of all posts reserved or usually held by the Indian Civil Service within 
a period of ten years V* 

In moving my amendment, Sir, I heartily thank the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad for giving us this opportunity of bringing to the 
notice of the Government the fact about their not being very vigilant over 
the question of Indianization. I know that unless and until tho whole system 
of administration is thoroughly overhauled and changed the mere Indianiza- 
tion of posts will not bring us to our goal of Swaraj. I admit that at the 
present moment the major portion of the administration of the country is 
run by my own countrymen in the subordinate services and still the position of 
Indians within and abroad remains what it was during the days of the East 
India Company. This state of affairs is only due to the system of the bureau- 
cratic administration. In this present wheel of administration everyone, be 
ho an Indian or an European, shapes himself into the wheel and after a time 
there remains no distinction between a brown or a white bureaucrat to choose 
between the two. Still I have my reasons for this demand of Indianization 
of the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. My friend the mover of the Resolution 
desires Indianization of the cadre of tho Indian Civil Service at a more rapid 
pace and I know the Government will come forward with a long list of their 
arithmetical proportions by which Indianization is going on apace according 
to a definite programme chalked out by the Lee Commission. I admit that 
Indianization is being carried out from below and if we are to wait to have the 
full effects of this type of Indianization it will take another 25 or 30 or even 50 
years before we can appreciably see a larger number of Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service in the sacred rooms reserved for Secretariat officers.. 



INDIANIZATION OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


The subject-matter of my amendment is not a new one. It is a twice-told tale. 
It is as old as the year 1911 when the Honourable Mr. Subha Rao moved a 
Resolution that Indians should be employed on a larger scale in higher offices 
of the public service. The Honourable Mr. Earle in replying to the debate 
on behalf of the Government said as follows : 

“ There is nothing to prevent the Government of Tndia from appointing a Secretary 
to the Government of India from among the ranks of Indian officials if they think lit”. 

Then on the 15th September, 1921 , the attention of Government was drawn 
, to this question of Indianization by a question put by Mr. Joshi in the other 
House which revealed the following facts in connection with the posts in the 
Indian Civil Service. Sir, I think it will take some time to read this informa- 
tion which is contained in the debates of the Legislative Assembly. I will 
refer my Honourable friends to those debates. I will not waste the time of the 
House by reading it. 

From the statement I have just referred to, it is revealed that in nine years 
Indians will attain the maximum percentage of posts open to them which was 
48 per cent, according to the orders which existed then. That being so, I think 
by 1930 48 per cent, of the posts are held by Indians and as such we could 
very well expect to see at least that percentage to be reflected in the higher 
posts of the Government of India Secretariats but, Sir, I will presently show 
that the number of Indians holding such posts are decreasing probably in 
inverse ratio with the number of years or if not it remains more or less where 
it was then. On the 28th of September of the same year, i.e., 1921 , the Honour- 
able Saiyid Raza Ali brought in a Resolution in this House on the subject of 
Indianizing the posts of Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries in the 
Army, Marine, Education, Foreign, Political and Public Works Department 
of the Government of India. In the course of replying to this debate the 
Honourable Mr. Craik on behalf of Government stated amongst other things 
as follows : 

“ Ah I say, Indians are eligible for all the posts mentioned in the Resolution and the 
sole test of selection for those posts is to select the fittest, man, bo he English or be he 
Indian **. 

Sir, I may remind the House that the Honourable Mr. Craik in the year of 
grace 1921 repeated exactly what the Honourable Mr. Earle stated in the 
year of grace 1911. 

On the 11th February, 1922, the question of the Indianization of the 
Services was again brought before the Government in the House by a Resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and I need not go into it in detail. 
On the 16th January, 1923, a question was again asked in the Legislative 
Assembly and what Government said in their reply is contained in the debates 
of the Legislative Assembly for 1923 and 1 do not propose to read it for want 
of time. Here, again, the Government’s reply was the same stereotyped 
reply to the effect that the man best fitted for the post should be selected. 

On the 19th February, 1923, another Resolution regarding opportunities 
to Indians for qualifying for the appointments of Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, 
Deputy Secretaries and Under Secretaries was brought before the House by 
the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali. 

On the 28th February, 1923, the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri 
•again moved a Resolution for the appointment of at least one Indian member 
of the Indian Civil Service as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary 
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in every section of the Government of India. Sir, as usual on that occasion 
the Honourable Mr. (now Sir James) Crerar, the Home Secretary, used the 
same well worn terms and which is as follows : 

“ But I do not think I am doing more than stating an obvious and palpable fact when 
I say that to tho Departments of the Government of India are entrusted in a very excep- 
tional dogroo mid in a very exceptional sense many of the highest interests of tho Indian 
public and of the State. If that is so, I do not think it is a (juestionable inference to draw 
that in making appointments to these departments the Government of India must adhere 
scrupulously and strictly to the principle of selection on the basis of proved merit and 1 
ability \ 

The Indian Legislature either in this House or in the other House did not 
lose sight of tin's question and on the 10th September, 1924, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas put a question on the subject but I will not read that question and 
other interpellations for want of time. 

On the 30th January, 1925, again Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put another 
question on the same subject as my amendment which also I am not going 
to read. 

This question was kept in front of the Government of India all these years 
and as the list of questions and answers will be too long to enumerate hero 
in detail I will simply refer to two other questions put on this subject on the 
6th September, 1932 and 7th November, 1932, in the other House as to the 
progress of Indianization of these Secretariat appointments. I was rather 
surprised to find, Sir, that the number of Indian officers have been decreased 
rather than increased in such posts and at the present moment are lesser in 
number when compared with the year 1923. To make the position clearer 
I am giving a comparative statement of Indians and Europeans holding 
Secretariat appointments in 1923 and 1933. The 1923 figures are the 
figures given by Sir Phirozc Sethna in this House in 1923 when speaking on 
the Resolution moved on this subject by the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri and the figures of 1933 have been taken from the Government of India 
Directory published by the Homo Department in November, 1933. 

In the year 1923 in the Foreign and Political Department there were no 
Indians. 

In the year 1933 in the Foreign and Political Department there is only 
one officer from the Accounts Service whose duty it was to look after the Budget 
of the Department. 

In the year 1923 in tho Education, Health and Lands Department an 
Indian was Deputy Secretary temporarily. 

In the year 1933 in tho Education, Health and Lands Department thero 
were three Indians filling the five Indian Civil Service appointments, i.e one 
Secretary, one Joint Secretary and one Officiating Additional Deputy Secretary* 
In this Department only is progress satisfactory and is probably due to the 
fact that the Department does not deal with high political policies of the State. 

In the year 1923 in the Army Department there were no Indians. 

In the year 1933 in the Army Department there were no Indians though 
there are two Indian Civil Service appointments. 

In the year 1923 in the Home Department there were no Indians. 

In the year 1933 in the Home Department one Indian Deputy Secretary 
out of five Indian Civil Service appointments* 
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In the year 1923 in the Legislative Department there was one non-Indian 
Civil Service Indian Deputy Secretary. 

In the year 1933 in the Legislative Department there were no Indians 
in the three Indian Civil Service appointments. 

In the year 1923 in the Commerce Department there were no Indians. 

In the year 1933 in the Commerce Department there were two Indians. 
One was the Member in charge, the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore and the 
other a Deputy Secretary. There arc five Indian Civil Service appointments 
» in the Department. 

In the year 1923 in the Industries and Labour Department there was an 
Indian Secretary. 

In the year 1933 in the Industries and Labour Department one Indian 
Under Secretary held one of the five Indian Civil Service appointments. 

In the year 1923 in the Finance Department one Indian Under Secretary 
and one Indian Deputy Secretary, both non-Indian Civil Service. 

In the year 1933 in the Finance Department one Budget Officer, non- 
Indian Civil Service, out of nine Indian Civil Service appointments including 
the Central Board of Revenue and Military Finance. 

I think it will be agreed that Indianization of the Indian Civil Service is 
going apace but the pace at which it is moving is not what we want. It is not 
whaithe country demands. We want acceleration of the process of Indianiza- 
tion. In the proposed constitutional reforms we are going to have full pro- 
vincial autonomy and a partial responsible government at the centre. Is it 
any wonder that just on the eve of these momentous constitutional changes 
we demand rapid Tndianization of the Indian Civil Service. But, Sir, that is 
not all. As I have already said I want Indianization both from below and from 
the top. By the top I mean the posts in the Government of India Secretariats. 
We do not like to be lulled to sleep by those well worn epithets of Government, 
viz., posts in the Government of India Secretariat must be filled with men best 
fitted for them. Sir, taking into consideration the dwindling number of Indian 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries and Joint Secretaries do Government want 
us to believe that amongst the present Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service there are no competent men fitted for such posts. If they think so let 
them throw off their mask and openly declare it so or otherwise let them admit 
that such posts in the salubrious hill station of the summer headquarters 
must be reserved for Europeans. I am surprised, Sir, that efficient Indians 
can be found to fill the posts of Governor, Executive Councillors and Ministers 
and only for the few posts of Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and Deputy Secre- 
taries suitable Indians even from the ranks of the heaven-born Indian Civil 
Service arc not available ! Government should not forget that the India of 
today is not the India of 25 years ago and therefore the catch phrases which, 
satisfied Indians of a decade ago cannot satisfy the country now. 
Therefore, Sir, I commend my amendment for the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Substituted Resolution moved : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Govomor General in Council to take steps 
to increase substantially the percentage of recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil 
Service and especially to increase the percentage of recruitment of Indian members 
of the Civil Service in the superior posts of the Government of India Secretariats with a 
view to secure the Indianization of all posts reserved or usually held by the Indian Civil 
Service within n perod of ten years.” 
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The debate will now take place simultaneously on both these Resolutions. 
After hearing the debate it will be open to me to put either of these Resolutions 
to the House. 

The Honourable Mr. M. O. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, I am 
grateful to you for allowing these two Resolutions to be discussed together, 
although the amendment moved by the Honourable Mr. Banerjee raises an 
entirely different question from the very important issue raised by the Resolu- 
tion of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. The main Resolu- 
tion raises an important issue which is prominently before the country at the 
present time and is one of the most important questions being considered by the 
Joint Select Committee in London and it is a clear-cut and definite issue that 
Indians should be recruited in greater numbers than at present to the Indian 
Civil Service. Mr. Banerjee raises what I might almost call a side issue ; that 
is to say, he recommends that within the Service itself more Indians should be 
appointed to the posts such as I and my colleagues on the Government Benches 
at present hold. I recognize that that question has been discussed frequently 
in the past. I am afraid I have not gone as far back as he has into the previous 
discussions, but I had gone back to the discussion in 1923 on the Right 
Honourable Mr. Sastri’s Resolution debated and adopted by this Council. The 
Honourable Mr. Banerjee has explained the view taken by Government at that 
time. Perhaps I may somewhat amplify the points that were then made. 
Whatever may be the method of recruitment to a service, whatever propor- 
tions may be fixed for different races or nationalities or communities for initial 
recruitment, it is a recognized principle of Government that within a service 
promotion shall be made strictly on merits and irrespective of all 
other considerations. That is a fundamental principle which is followed 
by Government in all their services ; it must be followed, otherwise 
there might be a grave deterioration of the public service. Officers 
enter the Service on this understanding and they understand that all 
appointments arc to be made on considerations of their merits. Now, the 
posts under the Government of India are selection posts, posts for which officers 
have to be selected with great care. After the debate in this House in 1923 
the whole question was considered and I think I may make the position of 
Government clear to the House by reading out the orders that were then issued. 
What was stated at that time was as follows : 

“ The principle adopted in filling the posts in the Government of India Secretariat 
has always been that experienced and suitable men should be selected and in the majority 
of cases a previous training in the Provincial Secretariats has been regarded as necessary. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has directed that on the occurrence of vacancios in the 
appointments mentioned in the Resolution, tho possibility of obtaining a suitable and 
competent Indian officer from the Provincial Secretariats should be definitely considered. 
In pursuance of this object, ho desires that on every occasion on which Local Governments 
are asked to submit names for nomination to Secretariat appointments in the Govern- 
ment of India, they should bo asked to give the names of Indian officers, where suitable, 
as well ns of Europeans. ” 

Those were the orders issued in 1923 and those orders have been faithfully 
carried out by the various Departments of the Government of India. But 
the Honourable Member has argued that the results have not been satis- 
factory. I quite admit that there are at present more British officers holding 
Secretariat posts and superior Secretariat posts in the Government of India 
than Indians. There are, however, Indians in practically every department 
holding high and responsible posts and the claims of Indians have not been 
in any way neglected. What then is the reason why we have so few Indian? 
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in the Secretariat posts ? It is really I think a perfectly simple one. Atthe 
time when I and my fellow Secretariat officers were recruited to the Service 
the total number of Indians recruited to the Service was very small. I think 
in my year there were about 50 or 60 British officers recruited and probably 
only three or four Indians and the same thing happened in subsequent years — 
in fact during all the time up to and after the Great War in 1914-18. It was 
only in recent years practically since 1923 when the Lee Commission proposals 
were adopted that Indians have been recruited in larger numbers to the 
Indian Civil Service and in equal proportion to Europeans. Now, a Secretary 
or a Joint Secretary has to be an officer of considerable seniority — 15, 18, 
20, 25 years — and with seniority of those years there are very few Indians 
in the Service ; even for the posts of Deputy Secretaries, there are few Indian 
officers available for, as I have pointed out, recruitment of Indians in large 
numbers only began about 1923— that is ten years ago— so an officer of ten 
years’ service has certainly hardly got sufficient experience for the post even 
of Deputy Secretary. One of the qualifications is that he should have ex- 
perience of a Provincial Secretariat ; it is desirable also that he should have 
general district experience. It is generally only after about 15 years’ service 
that he is qualified for the post of Deputy Secretary in t-lic Government of 
India, so that it is due to circumstances, due to the history of the past, that 
we have so few, comparatively few, Indians in the Secretariat. The position 
will rectify itself in time because you will have more Indians rising in position 
and in seniority who will be available to fill these posts in the future and I 
can well anticipate that in four or five years hence or even in a shorter time 
there will be far more Indians in the Secretariat than there arc at present. 
The Honourable Mr. Banerjee has quoted statistics showing the number in 
the various departments. I do not propose to follow him into all these statis- 
tics, but I think [ may again assert that the principles laid down by His 
Excellency the Viceroj^ in 1923 have been fully carried out and that every 
effort is made to secure suitable Indians for these Secretariat posts. But I 
would again emphasise the fact that these posts arc selection posts, that 
appointments are made to them on considerations of the merits of various 
officers and it would be undoubtedly hard on the British members of the 
Service if they were held to be ineligible for appointment to these posts. I 
am certain that their Indian colleagues in the Service itself would not agree 
to any such system. If promotion is made by merit, it must be merit alone 
and in view of no other considerations and I feci certain that in a short time 
we shall have Indians who have obtained these posts fully on their merits. 

All that I have said up to now relates really to the subsidiary question 
and I will now "get back to what is the main Resolution and which I agree 
raises a very important subject, that is to say, that there should be more 
recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil Service in order to secure the Indiani- 
zation of the Indian Civil Service within a measurable distance of time. This 
question, as the Honourable mover of the Resolution reminded us, owes its 
origin to the proposals of the Lee Commission in 1923. He contended that 
that Commission was not acceptable to Indian opinion. Sir, our experience 
is that the reports of very few Commissions are acceptable to Indian opinion. 
However that may be, the recommendation of the Lee Commission was 
that wo should recruit at the ratio of 50 Europeans and 50 Indians till the 
Service consisted of half Europeans and half Indians and it was anticipated 
that that result would be obtained in about 1939. That proposal was accepted 
•by Government. It has been reconsidered and was' accepted by the Statutory 
•Commission. I recognise that the Report of the Statutory Commission ifi 
no more acceptable to Indian public opinion than the Report of the Lee 
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Commission. It was accepted by the Government of India and all Local Go- 
vernments at the time when they were considering the Constitutional Reforms 
and the proposals contained in the Simon Report. The majority of the 
Services Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference agreed that there 
should be a continuance of British recruitment and I am glad to see that my 
friend the Honourable Rai Bahadur LalaJagdish Prasad supports that view. 
There was also a minority on that Committee which agreed that the ratio of 
recruitment should be maintained as at present. Finally, these proposals 
were accepted by His Majesty's Government and have been embodied in 
the White Paper which is now under the consideration of the Joint Select 
Committee. I quite admit that those decisions are in no way binding on 
this Council. I have no desire to ask them to accept them simply because 
they have been accepted by these influential bodies. But I would pass on 
to the point as to what has been the effect of the proposals of the Lee Com- 
mission and how Indianization stands at present. That is really the important 
point. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad drew a somewhat 
pessimistic view of the situation and contended that we had made very little 
progress and I think that the Honourable Member contested that the position 
was not much better than it was in the days of the East India Company. 
The figures which I have before me show that there has been a very great 
change made in the constitution of the Indian Civil Service since the Lee 
Commission proposals were adopted in 1924, only nine or ten years ago. At 
the end of 1025 the proportion of British officers to Indian officers was 77 to 
22. On t-lic 1st January, 1933, a year ago, it was 03 to 37. That is to say, 
the number of British officers had decreased from 966 to 819, while the number 
of Indian officers had increased from 283 to 478. I think therefore there is 
very little doubt that in the near future we shall be getting up to a Service 
of which quite half the members are Indians. These figures by themselves 
quoted in the abstract arc possibly slightly misleading. The actual position 
in the provinces is very often rather different, because it must be remembered 
that the Indian Civil Service not only consists of the officers working in the 
various provinces but that also of a large number of officers employed in 
miscellaneous posts, in the Foreign and Political Department and other De- 
partments of the Government of India, and consequently actually in a province 
itself the percentage of Indians to Europeans is often greater than appears 
from these total figures. In support of that view I would like to quote a 
report which I have received from a province which shows to what extent 
and how rapidly Indianization has proceeded in recent years. This is a 
report from the Government of Madras but I think the same position exists 
in very many other provinces of British India. They report that as the 
Indian Civil Service cadre of this province stands at present , among the officers 
of from 12 to eight years' service, that is, officers who are just beginning to 
hold the important post of Collector, there are 20 Indians as against five 
Europeans. Of the latter three are serving under the Government of India 
and one has announced his intention of retiring as soon as the new consti- 
tution is inaugurated. It follows therefore that from 1934 there is likely 
to be an almost unbroken flow of Indians to fill the posts of Collectors and 
District Judges for a period of five or six years. That, I think, is a very good 
example of what has been the effect of the policy adopted by Government 
as a result of the Report of the Lee Commission and as a result of the efforts 
made previous to that Commission to increase the number of Indians in the 
Service. We have got in the provinces a very large number of Indians holding 
these responsible district posts. After all, the district officer is the keystone 
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of the administration and they are holding these posts with credit and success. 
But the facts that I have quoted show clearly that Indianization has got to a 
stage when Indians hold in a province very many of the most important key 
posts. 

Another point that I would make is that we shall very soon get up to or 
above the fifty-fifty ratio because in the last few years we have had to recruit 
a larger number of Indians than we have of British officers. During the last 
four years for example, we have recruited 195 officers in all out of whom 80 were 
British officers and 115 Indian officers, that is to say, there were 35 more 
Indian officers than British officers. If recruitment goes on on these lines it 
is very probable that even before 1939, the date fixed by the Lee Commission, 
the constitution of the Service will ha ve reached the fifty-fifty ratio of Europeans 
and Indians. We cannot tell what will happen under the new constitu- 
tion, we cannot tell what will happen in the next few years. It may be that, 
as in the years 1921-22, a large number of British officers may take the oppor- 
tunity (I regret to make such a forecast) of retiring to their own country on a 
proportionate pension. If they go in large numbers, their place will be taken 
by Indians recruited under the present system . ^ 0 %0£L 

Another point I would make is this. We are cutting down our recruit- 
ment to the Indian Civil Service as much as possible and, although in the old 
days we used to recruit some 50 or 60 annually, now our recruitment figure is 
much lower and I anticipate that in the future we shall not recruit many more 
than about 40 officers in all a year ; that would mean that we would only 
recruit, if wc maintain the ratio, 20 British officers. Now, the proposal con- 
tained in the White Paper is that the present ratio should he maintained till five 
years after the institution of the new constitution, that is to say, six or possibly 
seven years hence. In that period you will only get 100 to 140 British officers. 
Is that a very large number ? I have tried to show that Indianization is going 
on very rapidly. If we accept the view — and the Honourable the mover of the 
Resolution does I think fully accept that view — that there should be a nucleus 
of British officers in the Service, do we want to abandon the present system 
which is giving us on the whole such satisfactory results, which has resulted 
in the ten years in which it has been in force in making a very material change in 
the constitution of the Service ? It is effecting the object which Government 
have in view of ultimately making the Indian Civil Service an Indian Service. 
But are we wise to make a change in the percentage of recruitment at this 
stage ? The view that has frequently been put forward during the discussions 
in the Round Table Conference and in the Joint Select Committee is that we 
do not want to make big administrative changes at the same time as we are 
making a very big constitutional change. Surely that policy is wise ? Will 
it not be far better to leave this question of the number of Indian recruits 
and the number of British recruits to be decided as proposed by the White 
Paper by a Royal Commission ? I may here make a quotation from the 
Secretary of State’s evidence on that point before the Joint Select Committee. 
He was arguing in favour of the view that the discussion of this question and 
other kindred questions might be left to the Commission which it was proposed 
to appoint five years after the institution of the new constitution. 

“ I think we shall have the live years’ experience of the autonomous governments 
in the provinces. We shall see how things are going ; we shall see what is the state of 
public opinion ; we shall see what is the state of law and order. My own view would 
be that when the immediate excitement of the initiation of the constitution has blown 
over, both sides will look much more calmly at these problems than they could now. I 
would have said that in about five years time we should have quite a considerable amount 
of data for the specific point for which the inquiry is needed, namely, what is the best 
way of recruiting officials for the Secretary of State’s services in the future. ” 
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Finally, there is one point that I would make which I think is in favour of 
these questions being decided five years hence when the new Provincial Govern- 
ments have got firmly established and when they know their needs. And that 
is this : this problem of the recruitment of Indians and Europeans is inter- 
connected with many other important problems of the recruitment of the two 
security Services, the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police. There is the 
important question whether recruitment of Indians should continue to be on an 
all-India basis, as it is at present, or whether it should be on a provincial basis ? 
At present we do experience some difficulty by reason of the predominance of 
candidates from certain provinces of India. Tt may be desirable and in my 
view it .will be desirable, and would be more in accordance with the principles 
of provincial autonomy that officers recruited for Services in a province should 
come from that province and not from some province outside. That is a very 
important question and it is clearly a question which should be decided in the 
light of the experience of future Provincial Governments. 

Those, Sir, arc the points T wish to make. Briefly, they are that the pre- 
sent system has achieved the object with which it was started, that Indiani- 
zation is going ahead very rapidly and that certainly by 1939, or possibly 
before that date, the Service will consist of 50 per cent. British officers and 50 
per cent. Indian officers, that the system is working well, that it will be better 
to reconsider the position when the new Provincial Governments have got 
firmly established, know exactly what they want, know what system of 
recruitment they would prefer and put their views fully before His Majesty’s 
Government when that Commission is appointed. For these reasons, Sir, 
I must oppose this Besolution. There is no desire in my mind or certainly 
in the mind of Government to check Indianization. But we do not wish to go 
ahead too rapidly, and if as is admitted British officers do serve and will conti- 
nue to serve a useful purpose in this country during the difficult first years of the 
new constitution, then I say that the present principles should continue to be 
followed and the present system of recruitment should be maintained for a 
short period longer during which we shall only get quite a modest number of 
British recruits for service in India. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON (Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, with due deference to the 
views of my Honourable friends the mover of the Resolution and the mover of 
the amendment, I beg to say that I do not find any strong reasons for the 
moving of these Resolutions. Indianization of the Indian Civil Service is 
taking place at a reasonable pace. In my own province there are now Indian 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts twelve times the number of what it 
was 30 years ago. Neither in the Resolution nor in* the amendment has any 
definite method been suggested as to how to increase the pace of Indianization. 
It is all very well to make general suggestions, but to put up definite proposals 
is a different thing. Indians are admitted inti, the Service by open competition 
in England and also by the competitive examination in India and I cannot 
believe that my friend means that the standard of examination should be 
lowered. 1 am certain that Honourable Members of the House will not agree 
to a suggestion that Indians with lower qualifications than are necessary for 
the efficient discharging of the duties of the Service should be taken. 

Then, Sir, I am afraid i cannot agree with my Honourable friend the mover 
of the amendment as to why so much importance should be attached to the 
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poBts in the Secretariat (Hear, hear). 1 think the work in the district is just 
as important, if not more important, than work in the Secretariat. I hope 
the officers in the Secretariat will not mind my being a little frank. In the 
district, officers have administrative work to do. It requires tact on their part 
to discharge their duties successfully. Then they are in direct touch with the 
people. In the Secretariat, the officers deal mainly with rules and regulations. 
I admit that high ability is required in the Secretariat. I also admit 
that a certain number of Indians should be there in the Secretariat. But I am 
not prepared to say that the work of the Secretariat is of such importance that 
the work in the districts should be considered very inferior to it. 

With these few remarks, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 


The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK V1THAL KALIKAR (Central Pro- 
vinces : General) : Sir, I have hoard with rapt attention the speech of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Hallett. I do not see from the reasons given by him 
why he is opposed to the Resolution moved by the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Jagdish Prasad. Of course, the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Barierjee is not so wide as the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend 
Lala Jagdish Prasad. It is admitted by my Honourable friend Mr. Hallett 
that Indianization is taking place in the Services. The complaint of my 
Honourable friend Lala Jagdish Prasad is that the progress is very slow. 
He has not given any definite period within which the Service ought to be 
Indiani/.ed. He says that “ within a measurable distance of time ’ the 
Service should be lndianized. My submission is this. It has boon admitted 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Hallett that Indians have been found competent 
to do the necessary work in the Service. Indians have been found competent 
to hold the responsible posts of Executive Councillor and Minister. Indians 
have also been found competent to hold temporarily the post of Governors in 
the various provinces. I therefore submit that other things being equal, that 
is, if you can find Indians fit for the Service, you should appoint them, and 
you should not stick to the percentage laid down by the Lee Commission so 
that you will be able not only to solve the question of unemployment amongst 
the educated classes but you will also be able to support the national demand 
about the Indianization of the Service and you will thereby help the Indians to 
manage their own affairs. Therefore, Sir, in supporting this Resolution of my 
Honourable friend Lala Jagdish Prasad, I do not in any way under-estimate 
the qualities and tho virtues of the Europeans in the Indian Civil Servico. 
There are some of my best friends in that Service and I really appreciate their 
sense of duty, their sincerity of purpose, their discipline .and their honesty in 
performing the duties entrusted to them. I am not at all against Europeans 
entering that Service. My point only is that Indians should he given an 
opportunity of discharging their duties and of- being co-opted in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, that is, in tho administration of India. This demand 
has been put forward for a very long time. If Government accept this Resolu- 
tion, they will be allaying tho feelings which unfortunately to some extent 
exist in the minds of the public that Government do not desire the Inriianiza- 
tion of the Service. The demand made by ray Honourable friend Mr. Banerjee 
refers to a particular point and I have nothing to say on that as ho has given 
figures and facts. My only point is that if the Council supports this Resolu- 
tion, it will strengthen the hands of those who are fighting for this particular 
proposition. I therefore support the Resolution moved by my Honourable 
friend Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 
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The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I heard with patience the arguments of my Honourable 
friend the mover of the Resolution and also the cogent arguments given by my 
Honourable friend the Home Secretary, Mr. Hallett. If I have understood 
him aright, my friend Mr. Hallett said that as far as practicable the recruit- 
ment of Europeans and Indians is on a fifty-fifty ratio and that is working satis- 
factorily. If that be the view of the Government and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, then I should ask my friend the mover of the Resolution and Mr. Banerjee 
to consider the matter again in the light of the White Paper proposals. I 
confess to feeling doubtful if all the Honourable Members of this House are 
aware that the White Paper proposals contemplated no change in the present 
system of recruitment or in the present conditions of service in the early years 
of the new constitution. Then why not let the matter wait till the proposed 
Commission comes out five years after the inauguration of the Reforms. If the 
Government is prepared to give that assurance that Indians will receive a 
larger proportion of places with the gradual march of time then I will support 
my friend Mr. Hallett on the floor of this House and I would advise my friend 
Lala Jagdish Prasad to withdraw this Resolution. If he is adamant about it 
then I will vote with Government and oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, 
I am glad that the reply of the Honourable Mr. Hallett to the debate on my 
Resolution is on the whole sympathetic. We in this House are accustomed to 
an adamantine attitude on the part of the Government on every non-official 
Motion that emanates from this side of the House, but I am glad to see that at 
least in relation to this Resolution the attitude of Government is on the whole 
sympathetic, perhaps more sympathetic than the attitude taken up by my 
Honourable friend Nawab Malik Mohammad Hayat Khan Noon. The Honour- 
able Mr. Hallett has said that the question of recruitment of Indians in greater 
numbers to the Indian Civil Service is engaging the attention of the Joint Select 
Committee in England, that five ye.ars after the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution a Commission will be coming out which will review the whole position in 
the light of experience gained by that time and that the Government of India 
will put forward their views in this behalf before that Commission. I am 
prepared to wait till that time, Sir, but I hope that the Government of India 
will put forward this demand of Indian public opinion strongly before that 
Commission and before His Majesty’s Government, viz ., that Indian public 
opinion wants the pace of Indianization of the Indian Civil Service to be accele- 
rated. The Honourable Mr. Hallett has observed that there are very few 
Commissions which arc acceptable to Indian public opinion. Sir, if Comjnissions 
are not acceptable to Indian public opinion it is either because of their unsatis- 
factory constitution or because of their reactionary recommendations. The 
Honourable Mr. Hallett has argued that the present system of recruitment to 
the Indian Civil Service has given satisfactory results. But, Sir, my point is 
that if the present ratio of recruitment of Indians and Europeans to the Indian 
Civil Service continues, the Indian Civil Service will not be completely Indian- 
ized at any time in the future. I wish that the Governor General in Council 
should take steps to increase the percentage of recruitment of Indians to the 
Indian Civil Service so that it may be possible to Indianize the Service within a 
measurable distance of time. I do not want that British recruitment should 
stop altogether, as I have already said in my first speech. What I want is that 
the pace of Indianization of the Indian Civil Service should be accelerated. 
And as the Government of India seems to be in substantial agreement with this 
view and as the Joint Select Committee is already examining this question, I do 
not think I need press my Resolution to vote. I only hope that the Government 
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of India will keep this demand of Indian public opinion in view and will press 
it on the attention of His Majesty’s Government and the Commission when the 
time comes for them to do so. 

With these words, Sir, I beg leave of the House to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : And therefore the substituted 
Resolutionf necessarily falls also. 


The Honourable the President next called upon the Honourable Mr. 
Hossain Imam whose ResolutionJ stood next on the List of Business but the 
Honourable Member was absent. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As the Honourable Member is 
not here to support his Resolution it must be deemed to have been withdrawn. 
However I wish to point out to the Council that Honourable Members whose 
Resolutions are on the List of Business and are not able to be present should 
at least show the courtesy to send timely notice to the Department which is 
concerned with the Resolution and notice should also be sent to the Council 
Secretary. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 13th 
February, 1934. 


* Vide page 23, ante . f Vide page 24, ante. 

%“ This Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council to advance extensive 
long term credit through tho Local Governments to persons affected by tho earthquake 
for re-construction purposes on low rates of interest.” 



COUNCIL OF STATE 


Tuesday , 13 th February , 1034. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Area under Non-food Crops. 

20. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJT 
CHOKSY : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the area 

under non-food crops has increased from 1921-22 to 1932-33* and in what 
provinces ? What was the gross value of these crops at the prices 
prevailing upto 1929-30 ? 

(b) Has the quantity of opium grown in Tndia been reduced during tho 
last five years ? What areas are under cultivation and what is the value of 
opium raised ? How much opium is consumed in the country ? What is the 
quantity exported to other countries ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G*. RALLETT: (a) The latest figures avail- 
able are for 1931-32. A statement showing the area under non-food crops- 
in various provinces in 1921-22 and 1931-32 is laid on the table. It ifr 
not possible to make an estimate for the gross value of these crops, as the 
statistics of production and of j rices are incomplete. 

( b ) Poppy is cultivated in the United Provinces in British India and 
its cultivation has been reduced during the last five years. A sum of 
Rs. 28,47,097 was paid to cultivators for opium received during that year. 
5,205 maunds 21 seers of opium were consumed * in British India and 
2,052 chests (equivalent to 3,491 maunds 10 seers) of opium were exported 
to other countries in 1932. 


Statement showing the area under non-food crops in various province *■ . 

Area under non-food crops, 
(in thousand acres). 


Province. 



1921-22. 

1931-32. 




(Provisional). 

Ajmer-Merwara • 



52 

53 

Assam .... 



1,023 

1,067 

Bengal • 



3,425 

3,521 

Bihar and Orissa • 



2,753 

2,650 

Bombay .... 



7,101 

9,445 

Burma* .... 



2,319 

2,687 

Central Provinces and Berar • 



6,912 

7,232 

Coorg • 



44 

31 

Della 



30 

41 

Madras .... 



6,435 

7.971 

N. W. F. Provim e 



316 

27* 

Punjab .... 



7,097 

8,152 

United Provinces • 



3,575 

3.332 


Total 

• 

41,082 

46,455 


( 37 ) 
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The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Is it 
possible to give us an idea which people among the different provinces of 
India are greater consumers of opium? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: I regret that I have no 
knowledge of the question which I am answering. I am only answering 
as a substitute for the Honourable Member in charge of Education, Health 
and Lands. If the Honourable Member will give notice of the question, I 
shall try and obtain information. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Is it a 
fact that the largest quantity of opium is exported to China from India and 
that the Chinese are the greatest opium eaters in the whole world? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: I believe that is a fact, Sir. 

Underfeeding of Rural Population. 

21. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Str NASARVANJI 
CHOKSY : Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any 
difference of opinion between the Census Commissioner and the late 
Director-General of the I. M. S., in regard to the underfeeding of the rural 
population of India ? If the reply is in the affirmative, how is the 
divergence explained ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : None that the Government 
is aware of. If the Honourable Hember thinks otherwise, perhaps he 
would state the passages he has in mind, giving references, and the Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, will be glad to examine them. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR (Additional Finance Secretary): 
Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

Five months ago when I introduced this measure in this House in 
the Simla Session on the motion that it should be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses I said that I was convinced that- the more 
closely this important measure was examined — and we were determined 
to give the fullest opportunity for such examination — the greater would its 
advantages from the. point of India be seen to be, and I am gratified to 
see how that prediction has been fulfilled. We had the measure examined 
by ft Joint Committee of both Houses. We gave that Committee the 
opportunity of asking experts to join in informal consultation with them 
and thereafter the measure went through a most careful and laborious 
examination clause by clause in another place. As a result, Sir, I think 
it safe to say that Indians are now realising how great an advance is 
possible under this measure, and in securing this end I think that the 
, experiment of Government in asking both Houses to join together to 
-examine the measure was an important factor. The examination was of 
a most meticulous nature. The Bill began with 54 clauses. It has 
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-emerged from the Legislative Assembly with 61. The Joint Committee 
introduced no less than 184 amendments or modifications leaving only ' 
nine clauses in their original form. The Assembly also introduced another 
round dozen or so modifications. 

At the same time in spite of those modifications, the main features 
of the Bill remain unaltered and, if I may say so, more firmly established* 
Those main features are two. The first is that the Reserve Bank of India 
will be a share-holding institution. When I introduced the Bill in Simla 
I said that I was convinced that examination would show that a share- 
holding institution was the only possible one to meet India’s requirements. 
The share-holding principle has been attacked, but I think that I can say 
without fear of contradiction that no workable alternative has been 
produced. The charters of other banks in other parts of the world have 
been carefully examined by our critics but there is no alternative which 
emerges if a body is to be constituted which will not only be authoritative 
but independent. 

The second main feature of the Bill which has also, if T may again say 
so, been strengthened in its passage through the Committee and the 
other House is that since the Reserve Bank must be built on a frame- 
work of the external value of the rupee, the only possible framework, if 
controversy was to be .avoided, was that in force at the time when the 
Bill was introduced. As I said then, what we are doing now’ is creating 
a Reserve Bank; we are not discussing the external value of the rupee, 
important though that question may be: and it has been recognised that 
the votes of both Houses on this matter are votes, in favour of a Reserve 
Bank and not necessarily in favour of any particular currency policy. That 
is an issue which does not arise. 

These are the two main features which I haVe said remained unaltered 
in the Bill. At the same time in its passage through the Committee and 
the Assembly there have been numerous important alterations and I would 
like to invite the House to a few of the more important of these so th&t 
they may see what changes bave been made since the Bill w r as originally 
brought before them. 

The first is that the value of the shares has been reduced from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 100 and the minimum voting power has been reduced from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 500. Government accepted the view’s of the non-official 
Members in this matter though with a certain amount of hesitation and I 
think possibly that it is still not fullv reabsed how enormous an advance 
this is towards W’hat I may call the democratisntion of the Bank. I have 
looked up the charters of some of the other central banks. J find that in 
the case of the Bank of France the voting pow’er is limited to the 200 
shareholders with the greatest voting power and in the case of the Bank 
of England voting pow’er is limited to people holding stock of £500 or 
more Here W’e are creating an electorate of 100,000 people with a 

• ° ldin * value of onIy Rs * 500 and careful modifications have been 

introduced both in Committee and in the other place to secure as wide 
as possible a distribution on the initial allotment of that voting power. 
Ibis, Sir, I think is a most important change in widening the base on 
which the Bank will be built. * 

The second point, Sir, of importance was that of the London Office of 
the Bank. We felt that it was hardly fair on the Bank to impose a statu- 

a 2 
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tory obligation on it to have a London Office. We- wished to leave it to the 
unfettered discretion of the Central Board. In another place, however, it 
was felt that something definite should be put in the Bill about a London 
Office; Government have accepted that decision and I am not going to 
propose any modification of that alteration. 

A third change was that the Bill in its original form would have made 
Bombay the headquarters of the Bank. It has now been agreed on the 
suggestion of the Joint Committee that the Bank should be migratory like 
the Imperial Bank- I think, Sir, that is a sound decision. India is such 
a large country and the interests of the various centres arc — possibly diver- 
gent is not the word, but so different that even though the Bank might 
gain in efficiency by having a central office in one place it would probably 
lose more in its representative character than it would gain in efficiency. 

Another point on which Government have met the views of the non- 
official Members, though . again with considerable hesitation, was a3 
regards the minimum holding of gold. At the present time. Sir, with 
gold fluctuating widely in price from day to day, my own view is that 
it would be rash to put any definite figure on it. However, there are 
other factors and we on the Government side have agreed to accept the 
amendment which was introduced in the Joint Committee that the 
minimum holding should be raised from Bs. 35 crores to Ks. 40 crores. 

Another change, Sir, again of considerable importance, wa g that the 
silver rupee should remain legally interchangeable for notes without limit. 
The Hilton Young Commission, impressed as they were with the dangers 
and risks, the strain which the adherence to this principle put on the 
Indian currency system during the war. would have abolished this right 
as regards the new notes of the Bank. On the other hand, it was strongly 
pointed out in the Joint Committee both by non-official Members and by 
experts that it was desirable to do nothing which might impair in any way 
the confidence of the public in the new note issue. Besides, not only with- 
regard to gold but even with regard to silver the world is at present in- 
such a state of flux, and taking all the factors into consideration, it 
seems on the whole desirable that the legal interchangeability between 
notes and silver should continue. 

Finally, the whole of the provisions regarding scheduled banks have 
been modified in consultation with experts, and here I would pay a tribute 
to one of the Members of this House on the Joint Committee for the strong 
fight which he put up on this question. We have, however, come defi- 
nitely to the conclusion, and I think it has been confirmed in discussion 
in Committee, that if the Bank is to function properly in its control of 
credit it must have some definite control over other banks in this country, 
and that control can only be effective if they are compelled not only to* 
furnish information to the Bank but also to deposit a certain amount as 
a token that they will do their business with it. At the same time, Sir. 
so long as the main principle remained unchanged we were prepared to 
make modifications to suit the convenience of the banks. We had a 
representative team of bankers from various parts of India representing 
the exchange banks, the joint stock banks and also the indigenous banks 
and I think that the modified provisions regarding scheduled banks do 
represent a fair measure of agreement as a sound working compromise. 
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Then, Sir, as regards the Imperial Bank, there will be a separate Bill 
-which I shall move for consideration at a later stage as regards the 
consequential amendments to the constitution of the Imperial Bank. 
Naturally, the character of that institution will be fundamentally altered 
by the creation of a Reserve Bank. At the sam e time, it will still have 
an important function to perform. It has a large number of branches 
scattered throughout the country and it is doing a very valuable work 
in developing the banking habit which it would not be in the interests of 
the country to impair. The clause dealing with the agreement which 
will have to be made between the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank 
and the remuneration of the latter was specifically stated by Government at 
the time of the introduction of the Bill to be one cm which we would be 
■open to suggestions both from the Committee and from the expert 
witnesses. The clause wa s carefully examined and there too, I think, 
•Sir, as a result of this examination there has emerged a much stronger 
appreciation of the valuable work which the Imperial Bank is doing and 
which it will have to continue to do. The agreement has been altered 
slightly as regards both the term and as regards the method of remunera- 
tion but the principle remains, if I may say so, even more firmly estab- 
lished. 

Finally, Sir, in the Assembly ther 0 were several further alterations. 
These primarily took the direction of increasing the duties of the Reserve 
Bank in the matter of agricultural credit, — a question which I know this 
House has very much at heart. There were two particular amendments 
which they introduced. In the first place, they somewhat widened the 
definition of a provincial co-operative bank, by giving discretion to Local 
Governments to allow the admission of individual central bank as distinct 
iron) provincial apex banks to dealings with the Reserve Bank, arid 
secondly, and more important, the Bank has now been enjoined bv Statute 
to proceed at once to the creation of a separate agricultural credit depart- 
ment so as to co-ordinate its activities in the matter of agricultural credit, 
not so much for direct credit — T am afraid that the Reserve Bank will be 
able to give practically nothing in that wav, — but much more in co- 
ordinating the activities not only of the provincial co-operative banks but 
of other banks which are engaged in these operations. 

These, Sir, arc the main changes — I have discussed them as briefly as 
possible — which have been effected in the passage of the Bill. But, Sir, 
what I feel is the most important feature of these prolonged and laborious 
discussions lias been the growing atmosphere of cordiality, the increasing 
realisation that this Bill is primarily designed in India’s interests. It is 
an ouoririously difficult measure to frame because we are building something 
entirely new for India and we are building it at a time when we have 
nothing to build on. All the credit systems of the world, all the 
monetary theories are now being put to a much searching and critical 
examination than they ever had in the past, and in framing a measure 
of . this nature we have to combine to an almost impossible degree 
rigidity with elasticity. Rigidity because the essence of this Bill is a 
transfer of financial responsibility from one authority to another, and that 
authority in transferring the power must sec that safeguards and limita- 
tions are imposed. Elasticity because, as I have said, the currency 
systems, of the world are in a state of flux, if not of chaos, and it would 
•be unfair ,to tie down the Bank too far in any particular direction. At the 
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same time, Sir, I think that these two principles have been reconciled in 
this Bill. To my mind, the most important feature of th e Bill is that it 
will create in India an independent and I hope authoritative organisation 
which will be able to consider those matters, not as at present from the 
outside, but from the inside, which will realise, by being confronted in 
practice with the day to day work of such an institution, the practical 
difficulties which we in the past have been confronted with as Currency 
Authority. They will realise the practical limitations which are imposed 
upon a country like India, which is after all still a debtor country, so that 
the maintenance of its external credit is therefore the fundamental and 
primary condition of its economic advance. I think that as the Bill 
progressed it was realised how wide the transfer of power was going to 
be, wide not only as regards the actual operations but wide also as 
regards the extent and th e untried nature of the authority in whom it is 
proposed to repose that power. It is a great trust which is being imposed 
upon the new Bank — upon its Directorate and upon its shareholders, and 
I trust that in the interests of India it will use that power wisely and 
well. 

Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM (Bibar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : On a ppint of order, Sir. This Bill was referred to a Joint 
Select Committee of the two Houses. According to rule 42 of the Indian 
Legislative Rules this Joint Select Committee ought to have been called 
up by yourself, but as far as we are aware, the meeting of the Joint Select 
Committee was not called bv you, Sir, and therefore the whole report of 
the Joint Select Committee as well as everything done is vitiated because 
in a legislative body the authority which is empowered should call the 
meeting; otherwise the meeting has got no position. Therefore, Sir, I 
think that this Bill is not in order, because we passed the motion that the 
Bill be referred to a Joint Select Committee, and until that Committee 
reports, we cannot consider it within one year. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I should have expected the 
Honourable Member to have given notice of such an important objection, 
as this. T consider the objection not at all sustainable and I therefore 
hold that the debate will now proceed. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated' 
Non-Officia!) : Sir, may I suggest that for several reasons which I am going 
to specify you would allow this debate on this Bill to go on till lunch time 
every day and not to sit after lunch? To begin with, we have the papers 
before us which have to be read properly and many of the Members here 
mav like to have time to go through the papers once again before entering 
into the debate. Secondly, Sir, Delhi is providing us with a lot of enter* 
tainments and some of us may like to attend 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think that is the real substantial, 
reason. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : Thirdly, and lastly, 
Sir, we are not very much pressed for time and I hope you would consider 
that suggestion of mine and sit only till lunch time every day for. thfr 
debate. i 
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The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON (Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : I heartily support the sugges- 
tion of my Honourable friend. 

TnE Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce): 
I also support the suggestion. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal : 
Muhammadan) : I also endorse the suggestion of my Honourable friend' 
Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 am always ready and willing to 
accommodate Honourable Members. However, it will all" depend on the 
turn the debate takes and the time it will occupy. I hope in all probability 
to meet with your wishes, but I will not express any opinion just at 
present and will wait till lunch time. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I should like first of all to take this opportunity of congratulating the 
Honourable the Finance Member on having piloted the Reserve Bank 
Bill so ably through the other House, thereby enabling the Government 
to present it to us in this House in its present form, in which I may say 
speaking generally it is quite satisfactory to those I represent. 

I am prepared to admit that at an earlier stage there were doubts in 
the minds of some members of my community as to the advisability of 
attempting at such a time the establishment of a Reserve Bank. But 
what far outweighs this consideration is, that if the country is to advance 
in the direction of Federation, a Reserve Bank must precede that stage 
and wo consider its establishment is a necessity. We believe that in spite 
of the difficulties that may arise it is wise that it should be established at 
this stage, so that when the time comes for Federation the Reserve Bank 
will have had experience in many directions and so be a well organized 
and going concern able and ready to deal with the financial problems that 
then exist. 

I do not propose at this stage, Sir, to discuss the Bill in greater detail 
but I notice various amendments have been tabled and when these come 
up for discussion either one of mv colleagues or I myself mav have some* 
thing to say in connection with one or two of them. 

Meantime I commend the Bill to the favourable consideration of the 
House and on behalf of those 1 represent I give it my full support. 

TnE Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am one of those who are strongly in favour 
of the creation of a Reserve Bank, provided that the tim e is ripe for its 
creation and that it is constituted on right lines. As a business man I 
support the principle that Government should have no voice in the day 
to day administration of currency and exchange and that the banking 
reserves of the country should be centralised in order to confer the largest 
benefit on its people. Having been associated with the Committee which 
sat in London to consider the question as also with the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the Indian Legislature which reported upon the measure quite 
recently, I feel bound to say that nothing that has been said in either 
place has convinced me that the scheme now before us is such would 
evoke any enthusiasm in the country. Why is this so, when we all 
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want an independent Reserve Bank, free from political influence? In 
answering this question, I wish, with your permission, Sir, to state 
briefly what were, not very long ago, regarded as the conditions for the 
successful working of a Reserve Bank. They are stated in the White 
Paper and are four in number. First, that the Indian budgetary posi- 
tion should be assured. Secondly, that the existing short-term debt 
both in London and India should be substantially reduced. Thirdly, that 
adequate reserves should have been accumulated. Fourthly, that India's 
normal export surplus should have been restored. 

I will not waste the time of the House with a large mass of detail, 
but it is necessary to make sure that the foundation is sound before we 
raise any superstructure over it. First, as regards the budgetary posi- 
tion. I admit that so far as the present position is concerned, the Cen- 
tral Government is not faced with much difficulty. But can this be 
said of all the provinces? In his statement before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee on the financial implications of provincial autonomy 
and federation, Sir Malcolm Hailey in dealing with the 1933-34 
provincial budgets arrived at the following results : Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma and the North-West Frontier Province 
have in all a surplus of Rs. *85 crores, whereas Bombay, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam have all together a deficit 
of Rs. 3*02 crores; or taking all the provincial budgets together, there is 
a deficit of Rs. 2'17 crores. In the budget of the Central Government, 
there is for the year 1933-34 a small surplus of *25 crores. When you 
combine the central and provincial budgets, you get a net deficit of V92 
crores. When you take into account the proposals of the White Paper 
for the future allocation of revenues and the additional expenditure due 
to the reforms now under consideration, Sir Malcolm Hailey's estimate is 
that an additional sum of between 0 and 8 crores would be required. Can 
we then say that the budgetary position is assured? I venture to think 
not. 

I have no desire to overstate the case and I will therefore freely admit 
that so far as the reduction of the short-term debt and the accumulation 
of adequate reserves arc concerned, the Government is in a much better 
position toda;\ than it was say two yearn ago. As regards the fourth 
•condition, namely, the restoration of the normal export surplus of India, 
I cannot see any cause for satisfaction. The export surplus has been 
steadily dwindling as the figures I am giving will show: 


Year. 



Export surplus of India. 

1928-29. 

. 


, 86 Crores 47 Lakhs. 

1929-30 . 

. 


. 78 Crore3 98 Lakhs. 

1930-31 . 

. 


. • 62 Crores 5 Lakhs. 

1931-32 . 

. 


. 34 Crores 83 Lakhs. 

1932-33 . 

, 


. . 3 Crores 38 Lakhs. 


The above figures were taken from the Review of the Trade of India for 
the year 1932-33, page 234. I will not labour this point further as 
I shall deal with it again, but I do want to ask the House whether 
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they think this is a state of things in which a Reserve Bank can be suc- 
cessfully launched. Were we free to examine the question on its merits I 
should not have any doubt as regards the verdict of the House. But 
we are not free to do so, as the establishment of a Reserve Bank has 
been proclaimed as a pre-requisite to the inauguration of responsible 
government at the centre. Were we to oppose it, we should be regarded 
as opposing the new scheme of constitutional reform. That I am bound 
to say is a wrong position for any Member of the -House to be placed in. 
What we want is a good Reserve Bank and a no les s good measure of 
constitutional reform. But I fear we are going to be saddled with an 
undesirable Reserve Bank in order to save a constitutional scheme in the 
framing of which this House ha.s no voice. 

I will not deal at this stage with the technical clauses of the Bill, but 
only with general principles. To me it is far more important to know 
what kind of men will* work the scheme than to know whether the scheme 
on its technical side is the last word in central banking wisdom. And 
here L must express my disappointment that the Bill before us contains 
not a single feature to which Indian opinion attaches great importance. 
A Shareholders’ Bank i s thrust upon us when we would have preferred 
a State Bank, or as a compromise the Stockholders’ Bank to which 
Sir Basil Blackett had agreed. There is also no provision that the State 
might purchase the shares after a certain period, if it considers necessary 
in the public interests to do so. 

It is said that the schem 0 has- been so framed as to ensure that the 
majority of shareholders will he Indians. I welcome this assurance so 
fai as it goes but to my mind it is not enough. What we want 
is that the Bank — which really means its Board of Directors — 
should have a national outlook and should be so constituted 
as to regard the interests of India as supreme over every 
other interest. I am very doubtful that the scheme before the House 
answers this test. The Governor General in Council will have a pre- 
dominating voice in the appointment of Directors for some time to come 
and particularly in the selection of the Governor and the Deputy Gov- 
ernors, which would be the key appointments of the Bank. I might 

quote here the instance of the Imperial Bank. Tt is said that at least 
65 per cent, of the shares of this Bank ar 0 held by Indians. Can it bo 
said that the Imperial Bank is national in its outlook? Do the 

shareholders control the policy of the Bank? Do the Directors, 

who are also, it is said, largely Indian, control the policy of 

the Bank in the interests of Indian banking, commerce, industry and 
Agriculture? What I fear is that the new Reserve Bank would become 
a glorified Imperial Bank and that the difficulties which Indian interests 
Are. now labouring under will remain ns great as ever. In this connection, 
I also wish to state tlmt we would have accepted the measure before 
us if we felt satisfied that by agreeing to it we would obtain control 
over the policy regarding currency and exchange. But that is by no 
means assured. The Bill vests largo powers in the Governor General 
m Council. I have no quarrel with these, so long as the present con- 
stitution lasts. But when responsibility for finance is transferred to 
the central legislature of the future, it is only reasonable to expect that 
the powers now vested in the Governor General in Council should be 
invariably exercised b.v the Governor General acting with Ministers. 
On this point I should like to have some assurance from the Honourable 
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the Leader of the House. If you have an adaptation clause in the Con- 
stitution Act, as I gather is the intention of the authorities, and con- 
fer the powers, or at any rate the really vital ones, now vested in the 
Governor General in Council in the Governor General alone, you will have 
deprived the scheme of its only chance of proving satisfactory to national 
sentiment. 

I should also like to know what would be the total loss to Central and 
Provincial Government finances from the creation of a Reserve Bank. I 
see this has been differently estimated by different persons. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in his Memorandum to which I referred a short while ago put 
down the loss of currency receipts at rupees one crorc. The Secretary of 
State for -India in his statement before the Parliamentary Committee 
said that the loss would be Rs. crores. I understand that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member in another place gave the figure for the 
maximum loss as Rs. 30 lakhs. I should like to know which figure is 
now the officially accepted one. Personally, I see no reason why even 
Rs. 30 lakhs annually should be sacrificed in present conditions of financial 
stringency, but perhaps that is the price which India must pay for 
the satisfaction of the British investor, the British trader and the City 
of London. In arriving at this figure, whatever it be, I - presume due 
account has been taken of the appreciation of our gold reserves — I mean 
in bullion, not in securities — which so far as I know stand in the books of 
the Currency Department on the old valuation. If we must have a 
Reserve Bank now, I should prefer to see in the Bill a provision on the 
lines of section 6 of the English Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1928, 
under which the Issue Department would be run entirely on behalf of the 
Government of India and would pay to that Government the entire pro- 
fits of the note issue, from the very beginning of the inauguration of the 
Bank. There is no reason whv the shareholders of the Bank should 
derive any part of tlicir dividends from the public funds now vested in 
the Governor General in Council. 

I see that it is proposed to exclude Members of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures of British (India — but not, I take it, Members of 
Legislative Assemblies of Indian States, where such bodies exist — from 
membership of local boards as also of the Central Board. I see no justi- 
fication for such an exclusion, which, I understand, is defended on the 
analogy of Austrian, Bulgarian, Esthonian, Roumanian, South African 
and Swiss statutes relating to Central Banks in those countries. In this 
respect, England is not regarded as a good example for us, though we 
try to adopt it as a model on the constitutional side. It would not 
require much research if the statutes of all Central Banks in existence 
were pressed into service and every possible restriction that wag to be 
found anywhere adopted to suit Indian requirements. It is highly de- 
rogatory to our self-respect to consent to any such provision, which would 
amount to saying that we cannot put aside political considerations while 
discussing the affairs of a bank as members of its Board of Directors. At 
any rate the Members of the Provincial Legislatures are not in that 
position, as the Reserve Bank would be a central subject. I should like 
to know whether the exemption in favour of Members of the Legislatures 
of Indian States is based on the ground that affairs relating to the 
Reserve Bank could never be discussed in those Assemblies. I see that 
the exemption does not extend to salaried officials of States. In. this res- 
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peut salaried officials in States and British India are treated alike- There 
must be some peculiar taint with which the Members of the Legislatures 
in British India are afflicted and from which the Members of the Legis- 
latures in Indian States are free. 

The provision regarding compulsory deposits of scheduled banks is, I 
think, one which will prejudicially affect the financial pogition of ther 
smaller Indian banks, who will have to apply for membership just to 
carry prestige with their clients and the general public. 1 should have 
preferred the deletion 'of all compulsion and left it to adjustment by 
convention. But if we must have deposits on a compulsory basis, I trust 
the figures that will eventually be adopted will be lower than those we 
have in the Bill before us. 

The provisions dealing with monetary policy and exchange are to my 
mind most unsatisfactory. Under the scheme wo may not be able to 
review the currency and exchange policy of the Government for several 
years. For whenever any such question is brought up, Government 
would be able to say that the Reserve Bank has not yet reported, as 
required under section 55 (2) of the Bill, as in their opinion the inter- 
national monetary position has not become sufficiently clear and stable 
to enable Government to take up the question. This would make things 
even worse than at present. We hold that the present high rupee ratio 
is responsible for the depression in the export trade of the country and 
we consider that the creation of a Reserve Bank is not half as important 
today as the bringing about of a very substantial rise in commodity 
prices. That rise will never take place ns long as exchange is maintained 
at its present unduly high figure. I have referred in the earlier part of 
my speech to the dwindling of the trade balance of India in recent years. 
This is chiefly due to the steady diminution in the annual exports since 
1928-20. For the year 1928-29 the exports of Indian merchandise were 
valued at Rs. 380 crores. For the year 1932-33, they were valued at 
Rs. 132 crores; or reduced to 40 per cent, in four years. The total 
value of agricultural production in 1028-29, according to figures given in 
the He view of ihp Trade of India for the year 1932-33, was Rs. 1.018 
crores. In 1931-32, it was only Rs. 530 crores, or reduced by 47*3 per 
cent. A s prices lmvc 1 fallen since 1031-32, the drop in value of agri- 
cultural produce today would be much greater. What I’eliof can we bring 
to the agriculturists who have suffered such a tremendous loss of purchas- 
ing power, when we perpetuate the very measure which has been mainly 
responsible in bringing about such a serious deterioration in their financial 
position? Even though mine be a cry in the wilderness I must register my 
protest against the perpetuation of what the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural community in India regards as a grievous wrong to the in- 
terests of the country. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to support the Bill which, I feel, lavs the 
foundation stone of a sound economic structure for our country. It is a 
fact that India is the only civilised country where paper currency is still 
issued by Government, and where there is no central control of credit, 
nor any co-ordination of currency and credit at all. I would not like to 
waste the. valuable time of the House by further dwelling on this aspect 
of the Bill, and therefore I confine my remarks to the expression of hope 
that the Reserve Bank, when working, will prove in a short time to be 
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as beneficial as it) is expected to be. Another angle from which I would 
like to throw some light on the future working of the Bank is a point 
on which I can pronounce an opinion based on personal experience, ?.c., 
the importance of agricultural credit. 

Sir, I come from a pre-eminently agricultural province and I can there- 
fore express the feelings of agricultural classes in respect of this Bill. It 
came as a great relief to them that substantial changes have been made 
in the original Bill. I refer to the introduction of nine months' agricul- 
tural bills, to the abolition of a fixed percentage as regards the proportion 
of agricultural bills versa* commercial bills, and lastly to the clause about 
the establishment of an agricultural department of the Reserve Bank. 
The Bill, as it stands, will be in a position to help agriculturists. A word 
of warning seems, however, to be necessary. Agricultural credit can, as 
a matter of course, only be distributed with the help of a strong co-opera- 
tive system to such ryots whose financial position is sound. This principle 
necessitates strengthening of co-operative organisations and also the creation 
of land mortgage banks. As long as the. tnahajan is not made to abandon 
his usurious practices and the long-term loans are not given on a reasonably 
low rate of interest, the working of the Reserve Bank in the field of 
agricultural credit will be greatly hampered. I am glad to see that the 
Central ms well as the Provincial Governments are trying their best in 
both directions, but I honestly feel that a good deal more is needed in 
order to pave the way for an even less hampered flow of Reserve Bank 
credit in the direction of the villages. 

And lastlv, Sir. a few words about the management of the Reserve 
Bank. The Bill, as it stands, will provide the first Governor with a great 
opportunity to work the Bank in the best possible way and my request 
now. Sir, ‘to the Honourable Mr. Taylor opposite and to our Government 
is to provide the Bank with the best possible Governor. It will not be a 
simple task to organize and work the Bank; there will be practically 
nothing to guide the first Governor. Only a man with broad vision, with 
wide experience and strong personality will be able to do justice to the 
Bank and to our country. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Bill on behalf of my Party in 
this Council. • 


The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras : Norm- 
noted Non-Official) : Sir, I also rise to support the motion for the 
consideration of the Bill. A doubt has been expressed, Sir, whether the 
present is the time when a Bill of the present magnitude should be 
introduced and this Reserve Bank inaugurated 1 m our country. I have 
thought that this Bill is a long overdue one. Ever since the Report o 
the Hilton-Young Committee we, hoped that a Bill of this kmc! 
have been passed and that the Reserve Bank would have been an cstab- 
hshed fact in this land of ours. Two Bills introduced in 1927 and 1928 
were torpedoed and the matter was considered m the Round I able lo 
fences to which almost every one who is anybody in this emintry and 
all political leaders of parties wore invited and it was agreed there t_ a 
Bank should be established in our country. In the World 
Economic Conference emphasis was laid that if there should be anything 
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like a real and genuine attempt to see that this depression passes over this 
world of ours one essential was the establishment of Reserve Banks in 
almost every country in the world entitled to any claim for civilisation. 

Sir, the reason given why this Bill should not be passed is that our 
trade balance has come down from Rs. 70 or 80 crores to Rs. 8 crores 
in recent years. Unfortunately it is true, no doubt. But if our trade 
has suffered and if our trade balance has been brought down to the bottom, 
it is not because of our monetary system but because of the world-wide 
depression under which every country in the world has been suffering. 
Sir, if I may say so, on the other hand the present system, or shall I say 
want of monetary system, in our country is in a way responsible for at 
least a portion of the present state of trade conditions in our country. 
What have we got? Here we have credit and currency divorced. 
Currency in the hands of the Government; credit in the hands of the 
Imperial Bank. Look at the rate of interest charged to the villagers. 
Would it surprise Honourable Members to know that as much as 15 per 
cent, is being charged by co-operative societies when money is lent to the 
people? 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAM DAS: Why? 

The Honourable Sir KIIRMA VENKATA REDDI: Why? Because 
there is no proper guiding authority. That relation between currency 
and credit is not available in this land and the Bill is mainly intended 
for that, purpose because I believe the main function of a Reserve Bank 
is to correlate currency and credit. We have not got the same facilities 
for credit as other countries have and this Bill, which creates the Reserve 
Bank, otherwise called a Bankers’ Bank, this Bill will furnish wavs and 
means bv which credit facilities at low rates of interest may be afforded 
to this country. T should therefore think, Sir, that this Bill has long 
been delayed and that this is the time when this Bill should be passed. 

There is yet another reason, Sir, and that is the great changes which 
this country is going to see very soon in its constitutional affairs. I am 
not one of those, Sir, who believe that we are getting everything by this 
White Paper. On the other hand. I am not one of those who behove 
that we are not making any advance on our present position. As one who 
has worked the dvarchie system I can assure the Honourable Members 
of this House that the reforms we are going to get, however unsatisfactory 
in man\ respects, will be a very great advance indeed over the existing 
state of affairs. And when. India is seeking to find a place in the comity 
of nations, when we want to have our own place in the scale 
of nations, I should think, Sir, that, more than the constitutional reforms, 
the financial reforms will be a great step indeed and a necessary step too. 
Sir, India cannot view these things purely from constitutional and political 
points of view. I should think we ought to look at it from a different 
point of view altogether. Sir, India is now connected with every part 
of the world. I suppose, Sir, there is no country in the world which does 
not send something to India, or which does not purchase something from 
India. Distances have been annihilated by modem convenience of com- 
munication and we have relations with almost every country in the world 
and if in fact we want to become part of the monetary system of the 
world, a Bill like this is not only necessary but without it we will never 
be able to take our place in the monetary systems of the world. 
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Sir, I think I had better proceed to deal at this stage with some of 
the arguments that have been raised both in this House and elsewhere. 
We have been told that we should have not a Shareholders* Bank but a 
State Bank. Sir, I thought that that question was practically settled so 
far as this House is concerned when I found the list of amendments sent 
to me did not contain any amendment on that proposition. I believe I 
•am correct in saying that no amendments will be coming before this 
House with reference to this question. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: There is one. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA BEDDI : I am sorry I did 
not think there was. If so, when the amendment comes before the House 
i/here will be time enough to meet it. But what I would say at this stage 
is this. This belief that the Legislatures of the country are being deprived 
of opportunities of criticising, advising and asking questions is, I think, 
based upon a superficial conception of the frame of the Bill. Sir, this 
question of political influence has been trotted out too much both in this 
House and elsewhere and we are told both from the Government benches 
and from the Opposition benches, one side claiming that there should be 
no political influence and the other side claiming that political influence 
is absolutely necessary for the purpose of seeing that the Bank works in 
■a proper manner. But to my mind, Sir, this expression “political 
influence* * conveys no meaning. You cannot get on without political 
influence either in this country or in any other country. You have got 
several provisions in this Bill which speak of the Governor General in 
Council and the Governor General in Council cannot altogether preclude 
himself from political influence. On the other hand, Honourable Members 
■when they say that they are being deprived of their powers as Members 
of this House are greatly mistaken because it is impossible for an organi- 
sation like this to be altogether free from political influence. Take, for 
instance, the case of elections to the Board. When it comes to elections 
you are bound to see that they are carried out on purely political or party 
lines. You may say that political influence will be excluded because 
.Members will not compete or ask questions in the Legislative Councils. 
But, Sir, even in matters connected with temple committee elections, in 
my province at any rate, you find political influence is brought to bear 
.and elections are conducted on purely party lines. So there is absolutely no 
fear on that ground. Both the Government on the one side and the 
.Opposition on the other are thinking of matters which are not of very great 
consequence there. 

Now, Sir. I shall not fully refer to the question of the ratio and I do 
not know whether there is any amendment on that subject. Whether 
there is or not, I would only submit this, that this question of ratio again 
is ridden hard and much undue importance is attached to t> e question of 
the present depression and low level of prices. With great respect, Sir, — 

I no doubt believe that all those who have been speaking are speaking 
sincerely and honestly with the firm conviction that a fall in the rupee 
might benefit us,— but what seems to me singular is that those very per- 
sons who want this fall in the ratio opposed it when the rupee was linked 
to sterling. The sterling was falling and when the rupee was linked to it, 
the rupee too fell. Iij has in fact fallen in terms of foreign currency and 
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yet we find the opposition is still there. Further, Sir, we were told the 
prices Would rise in case this ratio is reduced. My submission is that there 
again we are placing too much importance on that matter. No doubt, 
Sir, that expediency of lowering the value of the currency has been followed 
in some countries and a temporary rise in prices has been witnessed and 
instances have been given by the Honourable the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in which prices did fall or rise according to the rise or fall in the ratio. 
But, Sir, if it is true that in 1928-29 aud 1931-32 prices had fallen because 
the rupee had been placed at a certain value, it is also true that the 
reverse had happened. May I invito the attention of the House to what 
happened in 1923-24 and 1924-25? When the rupee was steadily rising in 
relation to sterling our exports increased and the prices rose. In other 
words, I should say that there has been this rule of the relation between 
ratio and prices has not been an invariable one, but there have been 
different consequences following under similar circumstances. Sir, this 
fall in prices, this depression, is not the result of the monetary system, 
though the monetary system plays a very very small part indeed in those 
matters. The World War, the War reparations, the War debts, the improve- 
ment in the machinery and the technique which has resulted in over- 
production and unemployment to a certain extent, the methods of invest- 
ment, the trade barriers, all these have contributed to the present unfor- 
tunate condition in the matter of depression. I believe that the proposi- 
tion that ratio alone would save us is not certainly consistent with what is 
happening in the world? 

I shall next proceed, with your permission, Sir, to point out a few 
12 Noon provisions in the Bill which may be considered to be an 

2 - oon. i m p rovemen t over the original Bills of 1927 and 1928 and over 

the Bill as it was introduced in the Assembly- Many of these have been 
pointed out by the Honourable the mover of this motion, but I would like 
to invite the attention of the House to a few more provisions. In clause 
17 there are facilities provided for the development of the bill market. 
Sir, unfortunately in this country there is no bill market at present, and 
if there is no bill market, it is impossible for any Bank or for the Govern- 
ment to control the rate of interest. No doubt, in the Act of 1923 — I 
believe it is Act X of 1923 — in section 20, provision was made for the 
receipt of about Rs. 12 crores by the Imperial Bank of India with a view 
to facilitate the discounting of these agricultural bills. Unfortunately, 
1>hat provision has become a dead letter. I do hope that in the provisions 
that are now being made where a great latitude is being given, this bill 
market will be forthcoming and will develop in our land with the result 
that the Bank will be able to control the rate of interest in this land. 

Secondly, Sir, in clause 17 (2) (a) a recommendation of the Banking 
Committee on the rupee import bill has been accepted. Also, in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
in clause 17 (2)(b), agricultural bills are given nine months’ time. In one 
Place that Banking Committee Report recommended six months’ time, but 
later on they came to the conclusion that it ought to be nine months,’ and 
I am exceedingly glad that nine months’ time is being allowed to these 
agricultural bills. 

Again, in clause 17 (11.) the Bank is empowered to act as Agent to the 
Indian States. In clause 17 (5), the purchase and sale , of Government 
guaranteed securities is allowed and this power is extended to securities 
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guaranteed bv Local Governments and Hoards. That, Sir, is a very great 
improvement, and I am perfectly certain that Local Governments would 
be very glad indeed- 

Then, Sir, in clause 42 (6), the only thing that lias been excluded from 
these scheduled banks — I will have occasion to speak on that at a later 
stage, but I do feel that unfortunately the indigenous banking system has 
not been brought into line with these scheduled banks. 

Then, Sir, we have? got two provisions referred to by the Honourable 
mover, namely, those referring to the Co-operative Societies and to the , 
Agricultural Branch. On that, Sir, I should like to dwell a little with 
your permission- Sir, in the beginning, only one bank, the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, was allowed to be included but now fortunately not only 
the Provincial Bank, but also the Provincial Co-operative Lane Mortgage 
Banks are allowed to be included. Not only that, the Local Governments 
have been authorised to recommend even banks in the districts to be in- 
cluded, and that is a great improvement indeed over the previous provisions. 
Sir, it is important in this wav, and that is connected with the next ques- 
tion of the Agricultural Branch. Sir, I must confess that I am not very 
much impressed with the form in which clause 54 has been framed. 
Clause 54 runs thus: 

“Tho Think shall create a special Agricultural Credit Department the functions of 
which shall bo * 

(«) to maintain an expert staff, etc., 

(b) to co-ordinate the operations of the Bank in connection with agricultural 
credit and its relations with provincial co-operative banks, etc.’\ 

The first is quite all right. Bui the second, viz., “to co-ordinate the 
operations of the Bank”, is rather of doubtful utility. It may mean any- 
thing, it may mean nothing. Sir, the great need of the country today is 
not the help that the Government and the Bank could give to trade and 
commerce but the help that could be rendered to the agriculturist in this 
country. Sir, with the phenomenal fall in prices, it is impossible to 
describe tho condition of the agriculturist in the villages. Men who were 
able to spend large sums of money on a marriage and on a death occasion 
are today hiding themselves in their homes unable to como cut and look 
at the faces of others in their present condition. Women who were dazzling 
in their gold jewels do not appear before you in the villages because all 
the gold has disappeared. Men do not come out because those that have 
been wearing Dacca muslins are now in tom clothes. Sir, the debt of 
these people is estimated to be something like Rs. 900 crores. "With the 
debt pressing on the one hand and with prices so low down, they feel it 
impossible to* pay the Government Icists and to maintain their families. I 
hope I will not be considered to be an alarmist, but I tell you one thing, 
and I hope Government w T ill give some consideration to what T am saying 
today. It is this- This country, I thought, was never capable of being 
subject to anything like communistic ideas. The greatest guarantee for 
that was that every man in the village has an acre or two. Our holdings 
are all very small. 90 per cent, of the holdings in the Madras Presidency 
are Rs. 10 holdings, which means one acre of land in the delta area and 
10 acres of land in the dry area. That is the only means of living of an 
agriculturist for himself and for his family and ” children. Now, if the 
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(■ impression gets abroad, if the ryot feels that the only chance of his main- 
taining himself is to be taken away from him, because the land will be 
no longer useful to him with this heavy taxation and the low prices, — if 
he feels that he is in a position to give up the land, then, Sir, the fate 
of India is sealed. That is the strongest hold that you have got on the 
nation of this country. Not that you cannot retain this land. lYou can 
always retain the land because you are a powerful nation. But if you 
want to retain this land under the great principle known to the comity of 
nations, namely, that you govern the people with their consent and con- 
tentment, then the only way to retain this land in happiness would be to 
see that you help the agriculturists in such a way that they no longer feel 

' themselves burdened with a heavy debt. If the debt is allow- cd to remain, 
the people are finished. Sir, the Bank can help. In the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Bank, you have left it in an experimental stage- You say 
that you w r ill appoint a staff to give advice and that there will be co- 
ordination of the operations of the Banks. Well and good. But, I beg 
to submit that though such advice is essential, is necessary and is import- 
ant, it is not enough. Something more is essential. Government must 
come to the rescue and tell this Bank to organise itself in such a way that 
it sets apart, say, Its. 200 crores or Es. 300 crores to purchase the mort- 
gage debts. I am not saying anything about the other debts. If you 
purchase at least the mortgage debts and if you release these Es. 200 
crores, that will at once raise prices, because the Es. 200 crores is not 
required for current purposes, cheap money would be available and prices 
are bound to rise as tficse people, the creditors, will no longer be able to 
loan those Es. 200 crores at 15 and 18 per cent. (An Honourable Member : 
“Under the present Bill it cannot be done”.) But it can be done if the 
Bank stands guarantee. There were two Bills passed in England in 
1929 and 1930 known as the Securities Management and Trusts Act, 
1929, and the Bankers Industrial Development Companies Act, 1930. 
Those are for industries, and there is nothing to prevent this Bill con- 
ferring power on the Reserve Bank to give these Es- 200 crores to the 
Agricultural Banks and the Government or these Agricultural Banks them- 
selves issuing debentures on the guarantee of the Reserve Bank. If that 
is done the nation will be saved with a resultant gain in trade and in- 
dustry through the increased prosperity of the people. Perhaps I have 
said more than I intended on this question but I may say to Honourable 
Members and the Treasury benches that I myself come from that class. 
I am an agriculturist though I happen personally to be a lawyer. There 
are four million people of my caste, all of them closely or distantly related 
to me. They are toiling day after day in the fields without regard for sun 
or rain; and for what? To sell their paddy at Es. 2-8-0 a bag and to pay 
Rs. 10 an acre to the Government. They are unable to pay even a 
fraction of the interest which is due to their creditors. How can you 
expect the nation to rise out of this slough of wretchedness and debt? 
All these Bills are very good indeed, but the bulk of the population of 
this country is agricultural — according to the last census 71 per cent., 
though it was 73 per cent, at the previous census. What are these people 
to do if they are not saved ? There are no industries to which they can 
turn as they can in Europe where they can flock to cities and industrial 
centres. If he does not cultivate his land and discharge at least a portion 
of his debt and so continue to live, he has no other way of living at all. 
He must either live by his land or starve to death- The * Bank can help 
him and in ’ Ibis way. There are, in my province ’ At any rate, what are 

' ” ' : * '' 1 B* 
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known as Agricultural Mortgage Banks, Co operative Mortgage Banks. 
,We have an apex Bank in Madras with some 50 to 60 branches in the 
various districts of the presidency, Now if that Bank issues debentures 
nobody will purchase them unless they are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of India or the Local Government or by this Reserve Bank. My 
submission is that the Reserve Bank can do that, and provision should 
be made for it in this Bill. If there is anything to prevent that being 
done, I would ask the Government to come to our rescue to make provision 
in this Bill enabling the Bank to stand as guarantor. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : Will you consider sub- 
clause (d) of clause 17 ? There is no mention of debentures there. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: Yes, I suppose 
you will consider debentures are a kind of security. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: Not of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Government. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: Well, Sir, I have 
not been able to follow the particular point. I have one other point to 
which I would invite attention and it is a point on which the Government 
of my province is very keen. You will find, 'Sir, that the Local Govern- 
ments are asked to use this Bank as their Agent if they want to float a 
loan. They are hound to issue the loan through the Bank; there is a pro- 
vision to that effect in this Bill. For this reason the Madras Government 
feci that there ought to he some provision for having a representative of 
their own, at least on the Local Board. I think that when certain obliga- 
tions are placed upon a Local Government it is only right that they should 
he allowed some representation. Under the new constitution the pro- 
vinces will become autonomous. Up to now the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India has been necessary for obtaining loans. I do not know if that 
consent would still be necessary when provinces become autonomous. 
Whatever the position, T think that proposal of the Government of Madras 
is a reasonable one and T trust that some provision will be made to ensure 
that of the three members to be nominated bv the Central Board to the 
Local Boards one at least is a representative of the Local Governments. 

Sir, I have only one word more to say. I have great faith in this Bill. 
I do not mean to say that it is going to usher in a new heaven and a new 
earth, but it does provide a machinery which if properly worked is bound 
to take us far indeed towards our aim and goal, namely, the placing of 
India in a position of equality with the other nations of the world in com- 
merce and in trade and industry. Sir, objections have been raised and 
the the Bill has been examined very largely from the political point of 
view and many of the objections made in another place were based entirely 
on political grounds, and it did not appear to me that they viewed this 
measure from the point of view of its actual working. Sir, there are 
provisions in this Bill which enables Directors to call for a meeting of the 
Central Board; three Directors can call for such a meeting. There is 
another provision which enables them to call for a General Meeting over 
and above the Annual General Meeting, and if the Gbvernor should in any 
way adopt a policy which is not consistent with the national interest it is 
open to them to call that into question and a vote of the general body 
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will always have its value. Then, Sir, the Governor General, whose 
powers are apprehended so much, has not got the power of removing a 
member of the Central Board unless backed up by a resolution of a major- 
ity of nine members of the Central Board. Now, if only there is unity 
amongst the elected members, and there are eight of them, they must 
form a majority. If those eight elected members work together I am 
perfectly certain that a policy in the best interests of the country could 
be laid down and successfully carried out. I believe the day is not far 
off when India and this City of Delhi — I am sorry they have not made 
Delhi the headquarters of this Bank — will once again acquire the position 
•which it once occupied in India of the central monetary authority at 
least of this Continent. ' 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I should like to make a few observa- 
tions on this Bill before its clauses come up for consideration. At the 
outset I may say that the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee and the other House is a good deal improved than the one originally 
introduced in the other House. But it still falls far short of the expecta- 
tions of the country. I may go a step further and say that it falls far 
short even of the Bill brought before the Legislature by the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett a few years ago. Of course, it is no use crying over 
spilt milk. The then Finance Member really desired to meet the wishes 
of the then Legislatur«*and of the country as well. But the S\varaj Party 
intoxicated with its command over the majority in the other House de- 
manded certain amendments ns a result of which the country had to go 
without a .Reserve Bank for all these years. Really speaking the country’s 
loss is more than that. India now is under compulsion to swallow a 
measure which, as I said before, is far more retrograde than the previous 
one. When I say retrograde, I moan actually that the present one is a 
retrograde measure in comparison to the previous one. In the present 
measure at every corner of the Bill we find the stepping in of the Governor 
General in Council. Sir, in the very first speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member we heard that the intention of the Government is to 
make the Bill free from political influence. I for one join issue with 
them and I say that I would also like to sec the Bank free from all politi- 
cal influences. But the real difficulty comes in when wc find that Govern- 
ment in their eagerness to satisfy the City of London implies by the term 
political influence, the influence of the Indians whether of the Congress 
group, the Moderate group or for that matter any other group in this 
country who may hereafter form the Indian Cabinet, if and when the 
proposed constitutional reforms gives the Legislature the chance of form- 
ing a ministry. In order only to avoid that political influence Government, 
in this Bill, have introduced the definition of the Governor General in 
Council to mean Governor General at his discretion. This Governor 
General at his discretion really opens the door to all sorts of influence of 
political parties in England through the Secretary of State. The Governor 
General under the now constitution will be nothing but a puppet in the 
hands of the Secretary of State and the British Cabinet which consists 
of nothing but the leaders of the political party in power in the House of 
'Commons. 

Sir, as I said before, I have no objection to see the establishment of 
b Reserve Bank really free from political influences, be it from the 
Indian side or from the British side. On the contrary, as I mentioned 
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before, the Bill paves the way for the political influence of the stronger 
side, i.e., the British Parliament, and refusing the same privilege to the 
Indian Parliament, the weaker of the two. I think, nay, I believe, that 
this sort of high-handed measures are responsible for keeping before the 
eyes of India that she is a subject country and that she must swallow 
what her masters desire. In my opinion it is the forcing of such! 
measures down the throat of India which are chiefly responsible for the 
estrangement of feelings between the two countries and to my mind such 
things will only widen the gulf between the two countries. 

Then, Sir, in coming to the question of a State versus Shareholders*' 
Bank, I do not like to go into the merits and demerits of the principle of 
the two. There must be advantages in the State Bank as well, otherwise 
there would not have been State Banks in so many of the advanced 
countries of the world. Even coming nearer home at the present day, 
even in England there is a section ’ of British economists who desire a 
change of the London Reserve Bank into a State Bank. Further the 
assimilation of the system of a State Bank or a Shareholders' Bank 
depends on the conditions and the constitution which are prevalent in a 
country. At the present moment India faced with constitutional changes 
would very much like to have a State Bank as the future Indian Minister, 
who would be responsible for the finances of the country, must naturally 
desire to have a controlling voice over the Bank’s currency and exchange 
policy, on which will depend the success or failure of his financial admi- 
nistration. Taking the case of the London Bank, he will be a very bold 
man who would declare that that Bank is free from the interference by the 
Cabinet or the Chancellor of the Exchequer in times of emergency. 

Then I come to the question of the ^Shareholders ' Bank as proposed in 
the Bill. Sir, the value of the shares have been lowered from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 100. The main underlying idea in bringing down the value of shares 
was that the ordinary men of the masses may also invest in this Bank 
and the Bank will not fall into the hands of capitalistic groups or any other 
particular group. But the purpose has been defeated by making it per- 
missible for any shareholder to accumulate any number of shares in his 
hands after the first allotment. As far as I could gather from the perusal 
of the debates of the other House on this Bill, I find that Government 
insisted that individuals must be permitted to purchase any number of 
shares as otherwise it wnll interfere with the free marketing of shares 
which according to the Government view is most undesirable. 

i 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Why? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: I am 
just coming to that point. I admit, Sir, that in an ordinary shareholders' 
company this principle is necessary. But may I ask Government whether 
they are treating this Bank like the other ordinary shareholders' company? 
Are they giving the shareholders of this Bank all the other powers 
which the shareholders of ordinary Joint Stock Companies enjoy? I ask 
them whether they are prepared to give to the shareholders of this Bank 
the same right to appoint or remove the Board of Directors or the exe- 
cutives as are enjoyed by the Joint Stock Companies. Sir, if you go 
through the whole length of the Bill you will tiever come across any clause 
which gives the shareholders of this Bank the power of removal of the 
Board of Directors or the executives of the. Bank if they decide., on-Bueh 
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a course at a general meeting. That being the case, why only in one 
respect, that is, in respect of free marketing of the shares of the Bank, 
bring an analogy with the free marketing of shares of other Joint Stock 
Companies. Special diseases require special remedies. Special adminis- 
trations require special measures to deal with them. This is a special 
measure dealing with a Bank, on the good or bad administration of which 
will depend the whole financial credit of the country and the whole finan- 
cial fabric of the country. Certainly, therefore, it deserves special treat- 
ment. It is no use bringing the question of the free marketing of shares 
in this case. I make bold to say that in the name of the free marketing 
•of shares Government has kept the door wide open for financial groups, 
either in India or outside, to purchase the largest number of shares even, 
if necessary, at a premium, for the purposes of sterilising a large number 
of votes and keeping down the number of voters to a minimum so that a 
few capitalist combines may run the Bank to their advantage. When I 
say the sterilisation of votes probably I have not been able to make 
myself clear. I may state here that the Bill has provided for two cate- 
gories of shareholders. One is that group of shareholders who will purchase 
less than five shares and who will not be voters. The other group will be 
those shareholders having five shares and over and who will be voters. 
Now the first question that crops up is whether people from amongst the 
masses would come forward to purchase 100-rupee shares knowing fully 
well that they cannot get a dividend of more than 6 per cent, at the most 
and knowing fully well that they will have no voting rights. Everywhere 
people are demanding adult franchise and I do not see any reason why 
every shareholder should not have a vote. Jf we give every shareholder 
a right to vote irrespective of the number of shares he holds, then I think 
the purpose of making the Bank a Shareholders* Bank free from political 
influence would have been achieved. But on the contrary what happens 
is this. Take it for granted that 50 per cent, of the shares are owned by 
shareholders possessing less than five shares each and therefore they are 
all non- voters. By this means we sterilise a large number of votes which 
would otherwise have made such men voters. Then the rest of the 60 
per cent, shares may be held by ten per cent, of the shareholders holding 
five shares each or it may be even possessed by five per cent, shareholders 
or even by one per cent, shareholders as there .is no limit to the holding of 
shares by individual shareholders. Thus theoretically it is possible for a 
few to dominate the Bank. I admit that in the actual working that posi- 
tion may not arise. But why keep a door of evil prospect open in a 
legislation. Sir, legislative measures when enacted are always enacted 
in a very perfect manner leaving no door of evil prospects open. But, Sir, 
to our great surprise in the present piece of legislation the door iis kept 
open intentionally for the evil prospect to come in and defeat the very 
object for which the Bank is made a Shareholders’ Bank, namely, to make 
it free from political influences and other group influences. 

At this stage I close my remarks and before I resume my seat I would 
request the Government even at this late hour to remove the defects in the 
measure as mentioned before. 

The Honourable Sardar BUTA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir. I rise 
to welcome this Bill which is going to give us a R-eserve Bank. It would 
he useless now to enter into any detailed discussion as the matter has been 
thrashed out in the Legislative Assembly. The Reserve Bank does not 
■give iis all that we desire, but it is fn feny case a movd, and a very big 
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move, in making India its own arbiter in financial matters. I would have 
greatly preferred if the question of fixing the ratio were left to the 
Reserve Bank. I would have also welcomed the provision for the imme- 
diate taking up of the deep problem of giving facilities for agricultural 
credits. These matters, I must emphatically assert, have been unwisely 
left in a different stage to which I would have desired. I have, however, 
strong hopes that the logic of facts will enforce decisions in no remote 
future in the right direction and it is with this hope that I give my support 
to this Bill. 

The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur 
(Bengal: Nominated Non- Official): Sir, I welcomed tho Bill at our Simla 
sitting but 1 tried to make it clear that it was not so much the political 
reasons behind it that made me acclaim it as a blessing. We, whose 
interests are identical with tho hard-pressed agriculturists in the countryside 
and whose destiny is linked up with theirs in a much greater degree than 
any executive action could fasten our precious rupee to the paper-sterling, 
looked up to it in high hopes in the prevailing economic crisis. Although 
our wishes were, for reasons of State, not fully acted up to by the 
Finance Department of the Government, their spirit of goodwill and 
accommodation , as evidenced in the numerous improvements in the original 
Bill, is doubtless commendable; and I for one congratulate the Honour- 
able tho Finance Member as well as my friend tho Honourable Mr. Taylor 
on. the success that they have achieved so far. 

Whenever I rise to speak on such difficult problems, as involved in 
the present measure and the like, I do as a layman more to get a clear 
understanding of the issues than to criticise. Sir, I took some pains to 
note with care the different view-points that have been given expression 
to since the Bill was placed on the anvil, and I may frankly confess that 
the maze created is too intricate now to follow out in all its windings. I 
can however freely state in the first instance that it would have been 
easier for me to appreciate the Government point of view in the contro- 
versy relating to a State Bank versus Shareholders ’ Bank, if they had 
refrained from adducing the argument of “freedom from political 
influence”. That charming expression led the Government into an un- 
necessary wrangle, and put them against a monotonous and bothersome 
volley of words from the Opposition. Sir, if you will have noticed, there 
has been of late a greater inclination in tho country to look upon more 
favourably the liammer-strokes of a straightforward politician than the 
cleverly-worded phrases of a diplomat. I need not repeat that my 
personal leanings are towards a State Bank. I do not, of course, believe 
that the Governor General will always be anxious to put in an improper 
finger into the Bank’s policy; but I cannot agree to the view that India 
cannot look after itself unless its monetary and banking conditions are 
made healthy under the guidance of the Bank of England. No one caxr 
deny that the business of a Reserve Bank is to all intents and purposes 
a public trust; and particularly when it will be in charge of Note Issue 
such a Bank cannot be a mere concern of the bankers, industrialists and 
merchants only. The poorest man in the field is as much affected by the- 
purchasing power of flie notes as the richest in the -country. I may 
however, say that the attitude of the Europeans, -as disclosed, in. this. 
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connection, is quite admirable. They have openly declared that no single 
section among them is anxious to make a comer in the shares of the Bank 
or to get a preponderance on its Directorate. 

The next important point that strikes me is the power and scope oi the 
Bank to give credit facilities towards a rejuvenation of industry, trade, 
and agriculture. It was in 1890 that pointed attention was drawn by the 
First Industrial Conference to the paralysis of industry in rural India due 
to the poverty of resources of the classes engaged in the production of 
wealth. It has ever been a grievance with the Indian people that banking, 
reform in India has not been directed to the making of the bankable 
capital available for development of Indian agriculture, industry, etc. 
Properly speaking, India has up to this time had no banking system. The 
whole structure of banking was really without its “crown”. With three- 
fourths of the internal capital being in the hands of the Government of 
India, who are primarily the bankers to Railways and Local Governments,, 
the banking agencies, which had the control of credit apart from the 
administration of currency, could not reasonably be expected to do much 
towards the solution of the greatest economic problem of the country. In 
setting up the “crown’' we all have to remember that tho stability of the 
monetary system so as to keep the prices at a level ensuring tho economic 
prosperity of the Indian producer, and the credit policy of banks to make 
capital available to him are the two objects which concern the public of 
India more than anything else at this moment. 

To encourage production and consumption and to help thereby in 
raising the standard of living of the Indian masses ought to be the chief 
duty of the Reserve Bank. The development of the co-operative move- 
ment in the right line will go a great way to quicken agricultural progress, 
and the Reserve Bank can never overlook or be tardy in recognising this 
all-important fact. The management of the Bank has therefore to find 
out ways of such development as a greater duty that it will owe to the 
country than even an highly efficient conduct of its day-to-day business. 
The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, as instituted by the Bank 
of England in 1930, is only a sign-post in that line. It is really distressing 
that there is no harmony amongst all sections of legislators even in the 
midst of a momentous crisis. But the wide interest that the proposal of 
the Reserve Bank evoked in the country is a sure sign of our greater 
economic consciousness, which somehow or other will let nothing but a 
Bank of the right type function very long. The Bill itself cannot of 
course lay down .any cut and dried policy. But no one should blame 
or ridicule those who take care to scrutinise the provisions so that they 
may not act as a bar sinister to the development of a sound economic 
policy. No sane man will wish it to turn into an institution for costly 
economic experiments similar to some of our Provincial Government 
departments, such as that of agriculture, etc.; and wo know it as a fact 
from the failure of the South African Reserve Bank that a Reserve Bank 
is not always secure against risks and dangers. 

I feel I need not go into other points now, which can be discussed 
more appropriately during the consideration of the different clauses of the 
Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
Eiadan): Mr. President, the Bill before us is of such momentous import- 
ance that we cannot really discuss it with the amount of care that it 
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requires without going deeply into its merits and demerits. This Bill 
has met with a barrage of constitutional objections here and in the other 
place too. Some of them were condoned and some were brushed aside. 
It is rather unfortunate that a measure of such importance should be 
brought forward in such a hurry that proper consideration could not be 
given to the constitutional aspect. .When this Bill was referred to a Joint 
Select Committee of the two Houses, I felt very much elated because I 
have been fighting that more Bills should be referred, to Joint Select Com- 
mittees than has been the case during the last seven years. (Hear, hear.) 
When the motion for Joint Select Committee was made by our Honour- 
able colleague the Finance Secretary, I warned him that in forming the 
Committee lie should see that the Committee was of sufficient importance 
and independence. But I am afraid, Sir, that the Finance Secretary 
did not take my warning, with the result that in the other place people 
had something derogatory to say about the way in which the Members of 
this House behaved in the Select Committee. I too found that whereas 
from the Assembly not a single nominated Member was sent to the Joint 
Select Committee, the Honourable the Finance Secretary sent three 
nominated Members from hero, although we were glad to have one of 
those three nominated Members who proved a tower of strength to the 
Opposition. If all the other Members had been like him, we would have 
been rather glad to have them. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : May I point out, 
Sir, that in the other place, one elected Member said that he did not 
believe in the lottery of the ballot box and that in support of the very 
system of State Bank, which is for them a guarantee against the elected 
Members? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I think it will be better if this 
Council avoids frequent reference to the other House. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Very well, Sir. But I should 
like to point out that this Bill which has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee has emerged in a peculiar fashion. Out of 28 members who 
composed the Joint Select Committee, it could only find nine members to 
support it in toto. Nineteen members have written notes of dissent on one 
point or another, including our Honourable colleague the Finance Secretary 
and only nine clauses have emerged without any, amendment. I am not 
going to deal with the first point except that I wish to point out that out 
of the nine members who supported it wholeheartedly, five were Members 
of the Assembly . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Don’t you think that it is no use 
now referring to those matters? It is rather too late. 

Thb Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I only wanted to point out 
how many elected Members supported it. If you do not wish it, it does 
not matter. Now, Sir, it is a well-lmown fact that the authority which' 
controls the credit of a country is the authority which really sets the price 
of everything. By its operation it can either wipe out all- the debts or 
&an double or y treble the burden hi' ‘debts. We hive the^ 'example:' J£f 
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Germany which, after the ’war, with the phenomenal Ml in the Mark, 
effected a very desirable and socialistic — I might even say communistic-^- 
measure of wiping out all the debts of the country by so reducing the value 
of the Mark that it became a difficult task to find out exactly whether a 
million Marks were worth a penny or more. It was the Deutsch Bank that 
did it. Our Reserve Bank too could have been utilised by us to reduce the 
burden of debt, to reduce the internal debts of the Government of India 
or do other socialistip things if it were not bound to maintain a certain 
exchange ratio in outside countries. It is that which is preventing it from 
doing any useful purpose. We are told that we are creating a Reserve 
Bank in order that they may manage the currency to the best advantage 
of the country, but we put a stop to its scope. The ordinary measure for 
increasing the price level is to inflate the currency. The moment they 
start inflating the currency, exchange will tumble down but they are under 
a statutory obligation to maintain the exchange. The moment they want 
to decrease the price in the country and start deflating the currency, 
exchange goes up, and they have got to put a stop to that. They are 
hampered on all sides. They have got no liberty of action. They have 
no initiative left in the management of the currency. It is all tall talk 
that the Government are giving us any scope to manage our currency. It 
may be that the Reserve Bank which is now being created will be indepen- 
dent of British influence, but it is very problematical. The provisions of 
the Act make it impossible for them to work the currency with any measure 
of independence. For this reason, Sir, we on this side of the House would 
have favoured a return to the position in which we were before 1927. 
It will be fresh in the memory of many Members of this House that the 
Currency Act of 1927 was not passed as a permanent measure. It was an 
interim measure pending the establishment of a gold standard Reserve 
Bank, and to say now that w e must accept that as a substantive piece of 
legislation is not quite just on Indians. Ever since we came back to the 
gold standard after the Fowler Commission about three decades ago we 
have had no fixed exchange ratio. Up to 1926 the position was that the 
Government of India maintained the exchange at a certain figure by 
executive action. In 1920-21 when we fixed 2s. gold as the value of the 
rupee, we could not maintain that, and Government had to give it up in 
six months after squandering and wasting a lot of money. But that was 
not a sufficient lesson to the Government. They want again to embark 
on stabilization, and so far stabilization has been maintained not because 
the Government have been successful but because of the drain of gold 
which has poured out of India and a golden opportunity of acquiring 
foreign exchange in the shape of gold ha s been lost by the Government 
of India. We have always had to go to foreign countries, create foreign 
credits and then buy gold in foreign countries for import into India. This 
was done either through export surpluses or, as was done after the war # 
by the creation of foreign credits. But having acquired gold in th€ 
country we could have got it in exchange for rupees. That might have 
been, said to be a speculation but it would have been a successful specula- 
tion if th e Government had embarked on it. The price at which they 
®ould haye bought in 1931 or even 1932 bears no relation to the price 
which gold commands nowadays when .the dollar has. fallen to 5*06 to the 
pound and the. .pound is valued at 78 francs. . It would have been a 
successful speculation. r We r could have gairidcj more money and. ip, addi- 
tion wewbfild'have ^Voided the stTgrtia atttedfiiHjf tb the 'GoveiriSttiieittt -tSaii 
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it does not care to retain wealth in our country. But, Sir, there was a 
great difficulty facing the Government. They could never have maintained 
the Is. 6 d. ratio. It was to maintain that ratio and only for that purpose 
that the free export of gold has been allowed. We have brought forward 
Resolutions asking the Government to put a revenue export duty on gold. 
Even the Federation of Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta last year 
asked the Finance Member to impose a revenue export duty on gold, but 
the Finance Department would not accept it because they knew that 
without this artificial prop the Is. 6d. ratio would tumble to th e ground 
the moment a stop was put to the free flow of gold. This Bill has been 
utilised by the Government not to keep the position as it was before the 
passage of thi s Act. They have been saying in so many words that they 
did not wish to change the position. But at the moment there is no point 
at which Government is compelled to buy sterling. Government is 
compelled according to the Act as in force now to sell sterling in place o£ 
geld at a rate at the moment prevailing, but there is no point at which 
Government would be compelled to purchase sterling. We are imposing 
a new law which does not exist, and still the Government says that they 
are not utilising this to alter our exchange position, and we are thought to 
be utilising this as an occasion to grind our owm axe. But the first step 
has been taken by the Government in bringing forward a measure which’ 
has no statutory existence up to now. The Preamble of the Bill say s that 
this measure is only an interim measure and it is not possible to determine 
what, will be suitable as a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system. Well, does not the spirit of this preamble require that Govern- 
ment should have no cut and dried exchange provision and do it by 
executive action? Even when the Bank is created they could, by asking 
the Bank to create a credit in England for them, continue to manage the 
exchange as they have been managing it all these years, as they managed 
up to 1026. And, Sir, it would have been so easy for the Reserve Bank 
to go on without having any direct responsibility for the maintenance of 
this exchange. You are well aware, Sir, that in England the Bank of 
England is operating and maintaining the exchange on the strength of 
the Exchange Equalization Fund. Wo also know that the United States 
of America have but recently created an enormous exchange equalization 
fund to maintain the exchange. These two notable Reserve Banks of the 
world have not been able to maintain the exchange without 

the prop of an exchange equalisation fund of enormous 
magnitude. How can we expect this Bank of ours to 

maintain it? And it is here, Sir, that We have wanted to safeguard our 
gold and, as Sir Purshottamdas in his evidence said, we wish to sit upon 
it. It is for this reason that we are afraid that it will be impossible for 
the Reserve Bank, at the first breath of an adverse trade balance or 
the stoppage of gold export, to prevent the whole thing from tumbling 
down. We are afraid, as in 1920-21 when our outside resources were 
squandered, that in the same way all that the treasury has accumulated 
as foreign resources will be wasted and th e inevitable will happen, the 
exchange will fall down. In this connection, Sir, knowing the attitude of 
the House and knowing the Opposition’s absolute inability to make any 
amendments in the Bill in the face of Government opposition, I have not 
brought forward any amendment. It would have been, a sheer waste of 
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time on my part, a wasting of the time of the House and of my own 
time. Therefore, Sir, I should like with your indulgence to deal with a 
few important points on which I have written my note of dissent and 
which I wish to bring to the notice of this House. In this connection I 
should like to point out to the Honourable the Finance Secretary a lacuna 
which I find in the Bill. In section 33 we have laid down how we are 
to value our assets in the Issue Department. The valuation of the 
assets of the Issue Department are to be made according to certain given 
rules. Gold is to b e valued at a certain rate per rupee. Bupee is to be 
valued at its face value. We do not find any valuation for sterling. How 
are you going to value your assets in sterling? We have got a lower and 
a higher point at which we are to sell and purchase sterling. But how 
are we to value the sterling which will be at the moment in the Beserve 
Bank? I do not find that in the Act itself. Perhaps the Honourable 
Member would like to make a suitable amendment to remove this defect. 
In the second place, Sir, I find in section 4 that the Central Board shall 
reserve and allot to Government shares to the nominal value of so much. 
But under the General Clauses Act, the word “Government” is defined 
as meaning the Government of India as well as the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Therefore a suitable amendment here too is requisite to maker 
clear that by this clause we do not wish to allot to Provincial Governments 
but to the Central Government the shares dealt with in sub-clause . (8) of 
clause 4. These are the two technical objections which I think the Finance 
Secretary will himself remedy. 

Coming now to the other provisions of the Bill, we were, Sir, from the 
very beginning opposed to a Shareholders ’ Bank. We wish that it 
1 P,M * should be either a State Bank or a Stockholders’ Bank. This point 
has been sufficiently discussed already and therefore I am not going to waste 
the time of the House. But I should like to point out that it seems a 
little anomalous that while Ks. 5 crores of the capital are going to be 
subscribed by shareholders and a present of Bs. 5 crores is going to be 
made by the Government of India for the creation of a Beserve Fund, 
the Government of India representation should be so small. As we are 
both contributing equal parts to the capital of the Bank, Bs. 5 crores 
each, it would have been in the fitness of things if the representation of 
the Government, or in other words, of other than the shareholders by 
which I mean agriculturists, co-operators and people of that kind, nomi- 
nations had been more. Have it in the form of nominations or electoral 
colleges, whatever it might be; but non- shareholders should have been more 
substantially represented in the Board of Directors than has been done 
in the present Bill. 

The point about the location of the head office and branches has 
been sufficiently discussed and amendments are going to be moved. 
Therefore I need not deal with that point either. 

Sir, the first serious objection which I have to this measure is in 
connection with clause 17. Power has been given to the Beserve Bank 
in this clause to borrow money inside the country. To me it seems a 
bit anomalous that with the enormous resources of the Beserve Bank in 
its Issue Department it should have to go to the open market and further 
deflate the credit by taking all the money from the market in the shape 
of loans. I am afraid, Sir, that this provision has been put in for the 
same old , purpose of sustaining % la. 6 d. ratio. Otherwise a creator of 
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iWealth does not require any loan operation in India. I think the Gov- 
ernment have rightly given the Bank the power to take loans outside 
4be country and the Bank would be perfectly justified in doing so. It 
will - be called upon to finance Government expenditure in England and 
4hey may not be in a position to get exchange facilities and they Would 
have therefore to get credit facilities outside. But the power to borrow 
money in India can be utilised for two purposes. One is to give the 
Imperial Bank a chance to make money which they cannot do in ordi- 
nary circumstances. Whenever the Imperial Bank have surplus money 
4bhe Reserve Bank might take it on loan and pay interest on it; otherwise 
perhaps the Imperial Bank would not get interest. This is very un- 
important. I do not think this is the main idea. The main idea seems 
to be to further deflate and thereby strengthen the exchange whenever it* 
starts falling down. Therefore I take strong objection to sub-clause (14) 
of clause 17. 

Now, Sir, as far as the other portions of the Bill are concerned, I have 
noted in my minute of dissent that we have accepted some of the provi- 
sions of this Bill as a mere matter of compromise although we did not 
agree and did not feel that it was the best measure that we could 
possibly have; but as there was a prospect of a compromise we accepted 
those provisions. I am referring to the provision relating to Rs. 40 
crores of gold holding. When we asked that the entire gold holding of 
the Government of India should be transferred to the Reserve Bank 
the Government very kindly agreed and said that it was their intention 
always to do so; but when we wanted that the whole of it should be ear- 
marked as a reserve which should not be touched except as a measure of 
last resort, Government could not agree; and as a compromise it was 
suggested that in the place of Rs. 35 crores which was in the former Bill 
it should be Rs. 40 crores. That decision meant that the Government 
too should have accepted this. I am very glad that in the other place 
the amendment of the Government was not carried. In my note, I have 
drawn attention to the fact that the Reserve Bank will be practically 
debarred from sustaining our credit in London because they are not 
authorised to keep in their Issue Department assets, internal or external, 
the Government of India sterling loan securities; and it is an admitted 
fact which has been thoroughly well found in practice that Reserve Banks 
■concentrate on interchangeable securities. Even in the Central Banking 
Department they have a very small proportion of such asset which they 
held in the Issue Department, because the only advantage of joining the 
■central banking and currency functions in one authority is to co-ordinate 
the two and this co-ordination could not work unless the securities of 
the Central Banking Department were such that at a moment of stringency 
they could be transferred to the Issue Department so that they could 
tide over the difficulty. Being a Bankers’ Bank, they could not. fall 
hack upon others to support them; they will have to support others and 
therefore it is eminently desirable and necessary that their assets should 
he liquid and interchangeable. I tried my level best in the CJommittee 
ib make this important amendment, but failed. It is up to the House 
how ^ to see if they can accept it. They may accept it or they may not. 
But it seems necessary. I am sure that even the working of this Bill 
* lOovraamexit Itself that, it is desirable that our' credit sbo\44 
to IBlfethcid lft England, it will 'Be fresh in the 'memories' if most of 
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the Members of this House, and they can recall that when the Govern- 
ment floated a 3} per cent, loan in the beginning of the summer of last 
year, within eight days they had to float a loan in sterlmg in England at 
4 per cent., — at a higher rate than they could get facilities in India,— 
*rith the result that the 3£ per cent, loan went down and it has not ye* 
recovered to its old position. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: What was the ruling 
rate in England then? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: The ruling rate was B£ per 
pent, for English loans. Now, Sir, I have already stated that I object to 
the inclusion of the exchange provision in the Bill. And I would like 
that we should have no provision of this nature and we should not restrict 
the Reserve Bank to maintain the exchange, because it would be too 
great a burden to place on its shoulders. When the non -official Member 
from Madras was speaking he took us to task for objecting to the link- 
ing of the rupee to the falling sterling although our idea was to make the 
value of the rupee fall. Perhaps the Honourable Member did not realise 
that our objection was based on the fact not that it is not falling but 
that it is not falling sufficiently fast and not to a sufficient extent. The 
American dollar has appreciated. Then they went off the gold standard 
and then in a sliding scale it came down until it was on a parity with 
sterling. But they were not contented with even this. They went back 
and had the gold contents reduced by 40 per cent, so that now they 
are below the old parity and at 5 07 whereas the original rate was, I 
think, 4*84. There is a fall of 5 per cent. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Have you any idea at what a 
sacrifice America did it? They lost about 3,000 million dollars to acquire 
that. Would India ever be able to stand that amount of loss to get it? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : They have gained in other 
ways. You have seen 2,400 million dollars have been added as increased 
\aluation of gold in the holding of the Federal Reserve Bank. That has- 
quashed the enormous deficit of 1,700 million dollars and has resulted in a 
surplus of about 800 or 900 million dollars. That is the gain they have 
made out of this. 

In addition to this, Sir, I was pointing out our objection was that 
the fall is not rapid enough and the second objection that we had was 
that no country in the world has after the war increased its parity with gold 
except India which before the war was on a parity of Is. 4 d. with gold but 
after the war it went up to the Is. 6d. And now our relation to sterling 
is not on the old basis of Is. 4 d. which has been hallowed by more than 
a quarter of* a century, but at la. 6d. It was for this reason that wo 
objected, and we object now. And it w r as this reason that when England, 
went off the gold standard, our Finance Member by an Ordinance did the- 
very thing which we are now asking the Government to do. Then for 
one day the rupee had no gold basis and it was not linked to sterling. We- 
have been hammering at it times out of number and asking the Govern- 
ment to do what it did on its own initiative and without interference from 
outside. It is for this reason that we object to the linking of the. rupee 
to sterling. England, has tried to evaluate the rupee to meet her own 
demands. England has got a difficult positiou to maintain. She is a 
cWditor country. She has investments outside and she is a manuf act uriri£ 
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-country. She is interested in selling things cheap but Bhe does not wish 
to lose all the profits accruing from her investments abroad. For these 
two reasons they let prices fall to a certain level and then cried a halt and 
stopped the fall. We have seen, Sir, that in France the pound has been 
bobbing up and down between 77 and 84 francs. They have not yet 
made up their mindB what will be the best policy. Just in the sam e way 
we think that we also require that we should have an opportunity to find 
out what is to the best interests of India and w e should allow it to fall 
to that level. We should not bo made to run with the pound and bob 
up when it goes up and down when it goes down. That is harmful to the 
interests of India too and harmful to the agricultural credit. 

Then our friend took us to task and asked whether this devaluation 
of the rupee in terms of gold has caused the rise in prices of agricultural 
commodities. There, Sir, I should like to point out that it is only a 
comparative statement of rise and fall that we possess. If he will look 
at the gold standard countries he will see that the process of falling prices 
is still continuing. Th e fall in prices has not stopped in France and in 
the gold block of Europe. Then we see that even the stationary condition 
that we are maintaining in India is a blessing and is simply due to our 
going off the gold standard in India. Then our friend mad e a very pathe- 
tic and moving appeal and gave a grave warning to the Government which 
'Government would do well to take heed of, coming as it does from a person 
like my Honourable friend. It is not an idle boast, and does not suffer 
from the exaggeration which the Opposition are supposed to be habituated 
to. It comes from a friend of Government and one who has served it 
very well. Their difficulties can best bo helped by devaluation. As my 
Honourable friend said, the burden of debts should be lightened. How 
better can you lighten the burden of debt than by reducing the valu e of 
the coinage that has got to be paid? The silver rupee in which the 
debtor has got to pay now is valued at a certain figure. If you decrease 
the value of the rupee you will be materially helping the agriculturist and 
that will be the best help that you can give because India as a producer 
of raw materials should have her produce sold in foreign countries at prices 
at which we can undersell our rivals. Japan is doing this. How is Japan 
•able to maintain her prices so low in India now? We have devaluated 
the rupee, we have left the gold standard, and so has Japan, but if we had 
stood at the same level with the yen as when we were on the gold standard, 
it should be at Us. 130 to 100 yen. That was the old parity. They have 
now come down to Rs. 80 or even less to 100 yen. 

Tnn Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : What is the Budget loss? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: The Budget loss would 
have been made good. It has always been said that our burden of outside 
debt will become heavy when the rupee i s devalued. This is fallacious. 
The moment you devalue the rupee, I know that you will have to spend 
more crores in the payment of external debts. But we will be receiving 
more crores in the shape of customs duties. Automatically the price of 
imported articles will go up in the sam e proportion, with the result that 

will strike a balance. Rupees 45 to 46 crores is the amount which my 
Honourable friend will b e receiving from customs in this year which is 
.about to close. He would be receiving Rs. 52 crOFes if we had U 4d. 
1k> the rupee. 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: The present policy of the 
country, Sir, — 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am not going to give way. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : The present policy of the 
country, Sir, — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Order, order. You will have 
your own say in your turn. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Then, Sir, as regards the 
present policy, India has got to finance its needs. There are two kinds 
of imports and exports, visible and invisible. \V e have to pay an enormous 
amount to England for England’s invisible exports to India in the shape 
of the demand for pensions and for interest on debts. That demand is 
not financed by book transactions. It has been the practice of the world, 
Sir, to pay back in goods. That is one reason why Germany could not 
continue to pay the war debts because the creditor countries put restric- 
tions on the export of German goods. Therefore, the German Government 
proved that it was impossible for them to pay back. As an Honourable 
Member of the Assembly very wittily remarked, the balance of trade of 
th e world is zero. Taking the visible and invisible balance of trade, this 
i g perfectly true. We have to pay this amount. We cannot pay it 
unless England or the rest of the world takes goods from us. But now 
we pay by means of this gold. I cannot say how long this gold drain 
will go on. There is no doubt, that India has got enormous quantities of 
geld. The amount that has gone out is not even 50 per cent, of the gold 
which we have accumulated during centuries. With all this, Sir. it is 
rather strange that of all the countries in the world, wc should alone bo 
the seller of gold, while most others, even those who have gone off the 
gold standard like England, are buyers of gold. Now, the Bank of 
England has increased its gold holdings since September, 1931, by an 
appreciable percentage. Our Government in India with this gold which 
it could buy on any day in the internal market docs not come forward 
to buy. I was pointing out, Sir, that by devaluation my Honourable 
friend will be materially helping the agriculturist and deferring the danger 
which he sees of communism into this country. The prices have fallen so 
low that the agriculturists find it difficult* to meet their day to day 
demands. All this distress gold hag gone out of the country to meet not 
t-h e capital expenditure for which it ought to have been utilised, but to 
meet the day to day expenditure. Now, when that capital is exhausted, 
when the agriculturist finds that he has got no more gold ornaments to 
sell, what will he do? Hp has got to pav his bunya and his landlord. He 
has got to pay to his Government and a host of others, for services 
Tendered to him. There is a Persian proverb, 

“ Her k& dust az jan bA shoed, 

Her cha dur dil darud bA goed ” 

i.a., "A man who becomes desperate does not stand on ceremonies. He 
goes to the very quack for the remedy although he knows that he is a 
"quack,** But still, something is better than nothing and some remedy 
*will be taken whether it is good, bad, or evil. 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Last week’s shipment was 
Bs. 5£ crores in gold. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Order, order. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: My Honourable friend 
pointed out that a lower exchange would not help us and that that is no 
cure for our ills. I admit that it is not the only cure. It is one of the 
cures and a National Government would have taken it as the first step 
in a programme of co-ordinated co-operation. What we require now 
is some sort of guarantee for agricultural export. But Government 
cannot find the money. We have got to get it. One of the measures is 
deflation which will add something more than Bs. 35 crores to the 
value of the Issue Department in the shape of the increased gold value 
and in the shape of re- valuation of our sterling acquirements. If we go 
back to. Is. 3d. paper sterling we could have Bs. 42J crores of 
addition to the surplus with which to finance these beneficial measures 
as the United States has done just now. Japan by its deflation has 
ousted all its rivals outside as well as inside. We have been compelled 
to bring forward measures of additional taxation against Japan and the 
measure is still under consideration in the other place. We have 
had to take action against. Japan about these textile goods and 
other things, because they have made it possible to sell things cheap in 
the outside market and still get a sufficient amount in their own country 
to meet their own expenditure. I should like to remind my Honourable 
friend that lower exchange was accepted by the British Government 
itself and it was the British Government which gave to the world a lead 
in lowering the exchange. They were the first to go off the gold standard 
among the major countries of the world and it is on their example that 
we are going and wish to go. 

The Honourable Sir KUBMA VENKATA BEDDI: Would you make: 
a token payment? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: If it were possible to maker 
a token payment we would. While I am on this point I should like to 
mention one special item. I have set in my note of dissent, and I have 
stated that I should have liked that the surplus profits of the Beserve 
Bank which are going to be given to the Government of India should 
be paid back to the Government of India in the shape of sterling loans 
scrips so that we can have a sort of Debt Bedemption Fund. This should 
be ear-marked for the redemption of debt. Our experience has been in 
the last six or seven years that this debt redemption fund has been in 
existence, it has never been utilised to reduce our sterling debts. It has 
been used no doubt to pay back whatever it was compelled to pay back 
out of the railway annuities arid certain other fixed charges in the terms 
of the loans in which it was said that such and such an amount will be 
paid back each year; but the rest of the money has not Been utilised for 
this purpose. Therefore I wish to earmark all the profits that would’ 
accrue to the Governor General in Council from this Beserve- 
Bank for the cancellation of sterling debts so far as the amount 
available permits. - By this means ‘ a definite programme of debt cancella- 
tion iff England would be set* up, and what would have been even better 
than that, our credit would have been very much, better .sustained an d; 
fre could have borrowed BURKy-gb th&ptorxati® of interest it. A* had:#)* 
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power to purchase in the open market. As you know very well, it is 
axiomatic that when Oovernment operates in the open market, that at 
once reduces the rate at which accommodation can be had. 

I had wanted to go a step further in connection with one measure 
which the Honourable Financial Secretary specially mentioned, namely, 
the convertibility of notes. No doubt India is a conservative country and 
it likes to stick to old formulas. But we know how difficult and trouble- 
some it has been to maintain two sorts of token coins, one a paper note 
and the other a silver note. I had therefore asked that this opportunity 
should be taken to make the rupee, instead of the unlimited legal tender 
which it is at present, into legal tender up to the .sum of Rs. 100 only. 
.That, while safeguarding the convertibility of the notes, would have the 
effect of reducing the popularity of the rupee to a certain extent, and 
thereby we might help materially the Government and the Beserve Bank 
by making the notes more popular, as they would remain unlimited legal 
tender while the rupee would be handicapped. That would have gone a 
little step towards reconciling the Banking Enquiry Committee and Hilton 
Young Commission's suggestion^ that we should try not to stick to the 
convertibility of notes into rupefes. 

Now, Sir, about the Agricultural Credit Department 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : How much more time are you 
likely to occupy? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : About half an hour. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 14th February, 1934. 
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• The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


v v . 

MEMBERS SWORN C 

The Honourable Mr. Bertrand James Glancy, O.S.I., C.I.E. 
(Political Secretary). 

The Honourable Saiyid Baza Ali, Cifi.E. (United Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Jute Export Duty. 

22. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state whether they have decided to give fifty 
per cent, of the jute export duty to Bengal ? If so, when will the money 
be available for Bengal ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: The Honourable Member must 
not expect me to anticipate the Budget proposals. 


Telephone Charges, Dacca. 

23. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Have Government received any petition or petitions from several gentle- 
men of Dacca regarding the lowering of telephone rates’ at Dacca ? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state what action they have taken 
regarding those petitions ? 

(6) Are Government considering the possibility of lowering the telephone 
charges at Dacca ? If so, when will the lower rates be introduced at Dacca ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) and (b). Certain repre- 
sentations were received. No action has been taken on them but Gov- 
ernment have under examination a reorganization of the scale of tele- 
phone charges at Dacca and elsewhere. 

(71) 
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Railway Bridge over Meohna River, Assam Bengal Railway. 

24 . The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any scheme to erect a 
railway bridge from Bhairab on the Assam Ben g^l Railway over the Meghna 
River ) If so, when will the work of construction of the proposed bridge be 
commenced ? 

(fc) Is it a fact that the work of construction of the said bridge cannot 
be started owing to the negotiations of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce* 
and the India General Steam Navigation and River Steam Navigation 
Companies ? If so, will Government be pleased to make a brief statement 
on the correspondence that has so far passed between Government or the 
Assam Bengal Railway authorities on the one ljand, and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, India General Steam Navigation and the River 
Steam Navigation Companies on the other % 

( c ) Will Government be pleased to state the decision they have come 
to on the construction of the said bridge ? 

The Honourable Sir jGUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a) The construction 

of a railway bridge over tfte ; Meghna River is under consideration, and the 
likelihood of the expenditure involved being remunerative is now under 
investigation. Until that investigation is completed, it is not possible to 
say whether, and if so when, the work of construction will be commenced. 

(b) The project is not held up owing to objections raised by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce or the River Steamer Companies. 

(c) No decision has yet been arrived at regarding the construction of 
the bridge. 

Recruitment to Subordinate Services of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in Bengal. 

25. Tjje Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of hands recruited in 
the subordinate services in all the branches of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in Bengal since 1931, with their names and native districts ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the place of recruitment in Bengal being Calcutta 
the hands recruited mostly belong to West Bengal ? 

(c) Were the appointments in the subordinate services of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department in Bengal made by competitive examinations ? 
If not, why not ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether candidates belonging 
to any Revenue Division adjacent to Calcutta have been appointed in 
Calcutta in the subordinate services of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
since 1st September, 192G ? If so, how many and why ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) Government regret that 
the information is not readily available and could not be obtained without 
undue difficulty. 

(b) The Honourable Member s assumption that Calcutta is the only 
place of recruitment in Bengal, is not correct. The question, therefore, 
does not arise. 
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(c) No. It was not considered necessary to introduce such examina- 
tions. 

(i d ) Yes. Government regret that the information regarding the num- 
ber of men appointed in Calcutta who belong to the Revenue Divisions 
adjacent to Calcutta is not "readily available. The appointment of suck 
men in Calcutta was permissible. 

The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ALI : Have Government had occasion to- 
examine lately the 'general question as to how far recruitment to this 
branch of the public service should be made by pure competition, how 
far by nomination and how far by competition combined with nomination? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : I am not aware that any 
special inquiry lias been made on this point, but it is a question which 
Government have always in view in dealing with recruitment at all times. 

I would point out to the Honourable Member that the inferior servants 
referred to include both peons and: linemen and that the question of com- 
petitive examination for recruitment for peons is probably not a live issue. 

The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ALI : Jim I to understand that the 
policy of the Government is the same as it was in 1925 when a Besolutiom 
to this effect was adopted in this House? 

The Honourable tiie PBE SILENT: You can claim notice. 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : I should like notice of that 
question, Sir. 

Trunk Telephone Line from Calcutta to Dacca. 

26. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state what they have clone with regard 
to opening a trunk telephone line from Calcutta to Dacca ? Have they 
begun any work in connexion with this matter ? If so, when and what progress 
has been made in the matter of laying the line ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what will be the charges for 
a trunk telephone call from Calcutta to Dacca when the line is opened 
for the public ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G . MITCHELL : ( a ) The question of opening, 
a trunk telephone line from Calcutta to Dacca has been under consideration 
for some time but owing to the high cost entailed, mainly because of the 
river crossing, sanction to the scheme has been deferred. Further en- 
quiries are now in progress. 

( b ) At the standard rate now in force, the charge for a call of unit 
length of 3 minutes between Calcutta and Dacca would be Rs. 2. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Is it the 
only place where high cost underlying such a proposal like that of river 
crossing stands in the way? 

The Honourable Mr, D. G. MITCHELL : I must ask for notice of 
that question, Sir. 

A 2 
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Carrying of Air Mails by Indian National Airways Co., Ltd. 

27. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Do Government give any subsidy to the Indian National Airways Co., Ltd., 
that carry mails from Calcutta to Dacca and from Calcutta to Chittagong 
and vice versa ? If so, what is the amount ? Will Government be pleased 
to make a statement on the nature of the contract for carrying such mails 
between Government and the Indian National Airways Co., Ltd. ? 

The Honourable Mr. I). G. MITCHELL : No subsidy is paid to Indian 
National Airways. There is no contract with the Company for the carriage 
of mails but payment is made by weight at the rate of Rs. 2 per lb. for 
conveyance of air mails between (1) Calcutta and Dacca and between (2) 
Calcutta and Chittagong. 


Aerodrome at Dacca. 

28. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) Does the aerodrome at Dacca belong to the Royal Air Force of the 
Indian Army ? If so, will Government be pleased to state why the ’planes 
of the Indian National Airways Co., Ltd., are allowed to land and park 
therein for commercial and pleasure flying ? 

(i b ) Has it been represented to Government that the present timing of 
ffche departure of the air mail from Dacca has caused a good deal of incon- 
venience to the public and that there is a demand for changing the present 
liming to the old timing which was 2 p.m. (standard time) from the Dacca 
General Post Office ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they have taken 
in the matter ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) Yes. Permission has 

been granted to Indian National Airways to use the Dacca landing ground 
on payment of the fees laid down by the Government of India for the 
use of Government landing grounds by commercial concerns. 

(b) No; on the contrary, the change of the timings has been of advant- 
age to the public. 

(c) Does not arise. , 


Aerodrome at Dacca. 

29. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government he pleased to state whether they have received any 
application from any private gentleman from Dacca to allow his aeroplane, 
which would be solely used for pleasure flying and not for any commercial 
purpose, to land and par-< in the aerodrome at Dacca ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what they have done on that application and what 
i s the name of the applicant ? 

(b) Is the aerodrome at Dacca under the control of the Director of Civil 
Aviation of the Government of India 1 If not, who are its controlling 
authorities ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative. The applicant, who is Mr. N. N. Eoy, a zamindar and 
Honorary Magistrate at Dacca, has been permitted to use the landing ground 
on payment of the usual charges to the Royal Air Force. The question 
of a site for Mr. Roy’s hangar is under investigation. 

(b) No. The aerodrome belongs to the Eoyal Air Force and is con- 
trolled by them. 


Director of Civil Aviation. 

30. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
What are the functions of the Director of Civil Aviation to the Government 
of India and what is his salary ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL: The Director of Civil 
Aviation in India is the chief technical adviser to the Government of 
India in all matters pertaining to the policy and development of civil 
aviation in India and is the administrative head of the Civil Aviation 
Directorate. The post carries a rate of pay not exceeding Es. 2,500 per 
mensem, the minimum pay being Es. 2,250 per mensem. The salary of 
the present incumbent is Es. 2,500 per mensem. 

Indians in the Royal Air Force and Indian Air Force. 

31. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) How many Indians are there in the Royal Air Force in India ? Will 
Government be pleased to state their names and qualifications and whether 
they received any training in England ? 

(6) Is there any Indian Flying Corps of the Indian Army ? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state the number of Indians in the said Corps ? 

(c) If Indians are not appointed in the Indian Flying Corps, will 
Government be pleased to state why they are not taken ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF: (a) None, Sir. The 
Royal Air Force is a purely British service and is not open to Indians. 

( b ) Yes. The Indian Air Force was constituted on 8th October, 1932, 
and contains at present the following Indian personnel: 


Officers ........... 5 

Cadets under training in England ...... 8 

Airmen in the Squadron ........ 24 

Airmen (Motor Transport Section) . . . . • .116 

Airmen (non-combatant) ....... 332 


Enrolment in the Indian Air Force is confined to Indians. The Indian 
Air Force is not part, of the Indian Army but is a separate service 
governed by the Indian Air Force Act, 1982. 

(c) Does not arise. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : May I know, Sir, how long 
it will take to replace the Eoyal Air Force by the Indian Air Force as 
at present according to the present scheme? 
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His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF: That is a question 
•of policy. Tt 1ms not yet been decided whether the whole of the British 
Air Force will in fact be supplanted by the Indian Air Force. At present 
it is very difficult to say, if that was the policy, how long it would take. 
It depends on progress and efficiency, step by step. 

Aerodromes in India. 

32. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
{a) How many aerodromes are there in India and where are they situated ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether Indians are taken in 
those aerodromes, which are under the direct control of the military 
authorities, for training in aeronautics ? If not, why not ? 

His Excellency the GOMMANDER-tn-CHIEF : (a) The information 
will be found in the publication entitled The Air Pilot , India and Burma , 
1933, issued by the Directorate of Civil Aviation, a copy of which is in 
the Library. 

(b) Members of the Indian Air Force receive training at the aerodrome 
at Karachi, but the Air Force organization is not designed, nor would it 
be able, to impart training to civilians. 

Sailesh Chandra Nag, Detenu in the Deoli Detention Jail. 

33. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state the present condition of health of 
detenu Sailesh Chandra Nag of Gandaria, Dacca, now confined in the Deoli 
Detention Camp ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : He is suffering from enlarged 
tonsils which is not in any way serious but causes occasional pain in the 
right ear. He is receiving special treatment for this trouble. His general 
physique is reported to be very good. 

Construction of New Lines on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

34. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that a new line of the Eastern Bengal Railway will be 
constructed very soon from Jagannathgauj to Pingna in the Mymensingh 
district ? 

(6) Is it a fact that another new line of the Eastern Bengal Railway will 
be opened for traffic four miles up from Serajganj in the Pabna district ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the construction of the proposed Dacca-Aricha Railway 
line of the Eastern Bengal Railway cannot bo started owing to 
financial stringency of Government 1 If so, will Government be pleased to 
state why the new lines referred to in (a) and (6) will be constructed and 
what facilities they will offer to both passenger and goods traffic ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the estimated approximate cost 
•of the construction of the aforesaid proposed new lines of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what will he the total cost of 
construction of the proposed Dacca-Aricha Railway line ? 

(f) Has the idea of constructing the Dacca-Aricha Railway line been 
Abandoned ? 
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The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a), (b) and (c). The main 
channel of the Brahmaputra River having moved away from Serajgunj 
Ghat, which is no longer approachable by steamers, it has become neces- 
sary to construct a new line four miles long to a suitable site for a new 
ghat station. The extension of the existing line on the other side of the 
river from Jagannathganj to Pingna, which will make it practicable to 
introduce wagon ferry working between the two ghat stations, is now 
under consideration by the Eastern Bengal Railway Administration, as it 
is believed that this will secure more goods traffic for the Railway and 
prove remunerative. 

The present position with regard to the Dacca-Aricha Railway is that 
•the Government of Bengal have informed the Government of India that 
after most careful consideration they have come to the conclusion that the 
construction of the railway is altogether’ undesirable and should not be 
proceeded with, because the construction of an embankment across the 
spill of the Dhaliswari River would be a serious menace to the public 
health and agricultural prosperity of a large area, and that the danger 
to public health and agriculture far outweighs the benefit to communica- 
tions which would accrue from the construction of the railway. 

( d ) The information required by the Honourable Member is not yet 
available. 

( e ) The detailed construction estimates have not been completed, but 
it is probable that the cost would be more than 2 crores of rupees. 

(/) In view of the opposition of the Government of Bengal to the pro- 
ject, the Government of India have for the time being decided not to 
proceed with it. 


Economic Enquiry. 

35. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE •’ 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state what is the nature and scope of the 
Economic Enquiry which Professor Bowley and Mr. Robertson are under- 
taking at the invitation of the Government of India ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether any honorarium will be 
paid to these Economists ? If so, how much ? 

(c) Were the two Houses of the Central Legislature ever consulted by 
Government before sending invitations to these Economists to come out to 
India for the purpose for which they will be engaged ? If not, why not ? 

( d ) Have the Economists begun their work ? If so, when and where ? 
If not, when will they commence their work ? 

(e) Will these Economists examine the official and non-official economio 
experts in India ? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state what will be the approximate 
total cost of such an enquiry ? 

(g) Will the Economists make a tour of the country for their enquiry 
If not, are new appointments being made for their assistance ? 

(A) Will the Provincial Governments make any contributions towards 
the cost of their enquiry ? 

(i) Has Burma been included in this Economio Enquiry ? If not, why 
not ? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: (a) The following are the terms- 
of reference : 

I. With a view to facilitating the further study of the economic pro- 
blems of India to report on the existing organisation and range of 
statistical and other information bearing on the economic conditions of 
India with special reference to the gaps which exist at present and the 
means of filling them. In particular — 

(i) to make recommendations as to the organisation of a central 

Statistical Department which in addition to the collection of 
statistics can co-ordinate statistical enquiry and information* 
for the whole of India, 

(ii) to consider the practicability and scope of a census of production,. 

(iii) to consider the materials obtainable for measurement of national 

income and national wealth, 

(iv) to make recommendations as to the initiation or continuation of 

series of index numbers of prices, wages, production, etc. 

II. As it is desirable that the collection of the information referred to 
under I should be as far as possible designed to serve as a guide to practi- 
cal policy the main problems which arise in regard to the full utilisation 
of India’s economic resources should be formulated. 

(b) An honorarium equivalent to the salary which they would have 
received in England plus a compensatory allowance at the rate of 
Rs. 1,500 per mensem in India and £100 per mensem on the voyage to 
and from India. 

(c) No. But the proposal was approved by the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee at the meeting held on the 25th of November, 1988. 

(d) , (c) and (<j). The Economists began their work at Delhi on the 
24th of December, 1933, and will remain in India until the 24th of March. 
They will tour as extensively as is practicable in the time at their disposal 
for the purpose of consulting official and non-official economic experts, 
university authorities and others interested in their enquiry. They have 
already visited Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces, and 
Mr. Robertson has also visited Madras. 

(/) The total estimated cost, including the pay and allowances of the 
two Indian Economists and the Secretary who have been engaged to assist 
Professor Bowley and Mr. Robertson, is about Rs. 60,000. 

(h) Provincial Governments have not been asked to contribute towards 
the cost of this enquiry, but their co-operation has been invited. 

(j) Burma is included in the scope of the enquiry, but it will not be 
possible for the Economists to visit that province during the time at their 
disposal. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Was a similar economic survey 
made or attempted to be made by the Government of India before and, 
if so, when? 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, there have been economic 
inquiries on several previous occasions but there has been none, so far as- 
I know, of this particular scope. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The debate will now be resumed 
on the Reserve Bank Bill. I would like also to point out to Honourable 
Members that I propose to continue the sitting of this House after lunch 
today. 

*The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan): Sir, at the close of the debate yesterday I was going to discuss 
the agricultural credit provisions of this Act. Keeping in mind the fact 
that of India's population nearly 80 per cent, are concerned with agricul- 
ture, they are the real producers of wealth in so much that they are the 
only exporters of goods. Very little of our manufactured goods finds its 
way outside India because in order to support them we have to give them 
an enormous amount of protection and protected industry is, as is well 
known, unable to compete in outside markets. Therefore, the well-being 
even of the industries depends largely on the well-being of the 
agriculturists. Therefore, it was necessary and to be expected, 
Sir, that the Government would have made ample provisions in this Act 
to facilitate the agriculturists. In the Joint Select Committee, a scheme 
of agricultural credit was placed in the hands of the Government Members, 
showing how in other countries of the British Empire agricultural credit 
was being supported by the Reserve Bank of the country concerned. We, 
Sir, expect that when we place before the Government what another part 
of the Empire is doing that it will carry greater weight and it will affect 
them more than any arguments or appeals to reason that we might make, 
and we were in a way justified. We had a discussion in which this 
pro-vision was included. We thought, Sir, that something is better than 
nothing. But now, Sir, we find that the real thing lias been taken out 
and we have been left with but a shell. The Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment of other parts of the British Empire contains provisions by which 
they can go on giving facilities to agriculturists. A portion of the reserve 
is earmarked for this fund. Here wc have got nothing of the substance. 
We have got the shadow, in so much that an expert staff will be main- 
tained to study the question of agricultural credit. It is thought, Sir, 
that after the exhaustive inquiry made bv the Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee and its provincial branches Government will have sufficient 
data to proceed on as to now to facilitate agricultural credit. It is 
unfortunate, Sir, that up till now no Resolution of the Government of 
India on the whole of this report has been published. Commissions are 
formed, enquiries made, public money wasted, people .asked to give evidence 
and other expenditure incurred in studying and coming to decisions and 
making certain recommendations to us, but these, when they reach the 
Government, are shifted from one department to another, from the Finance 
Department to the Home Department, and afterwards it takes such a 
long, long time that by the time the whole thing goes through the Govern- 
ment of India and they come to decisions, it becomes a history of the 
past and is not the burning question which it was at the time when the 
enquiry was started. Just the same thing is going to happen with the 
Agricultural Credit Department. We arc afraid that- the Reserve Bank 
will take three years to present their report. After that, the report will 
go to the Finance Department and from there it will in due course pass 
on to the Home Department and after that it will go to the Viceroy's 
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Executive Council. Like a shuttlecock it will be passed on hither and 
thither and it will end in a fiasco and nothing will come out. Therefore, 
Sir, we expect some provision to be made that such-and-such a thing 
should bo done by the Reserve Bank to facilitate agricultural credit. 

One point which we wished to include was that facilities should be 
given to the agriculturist to hypothecate his crops. The difference between 
England and India, an industrial and an agricultural country, is that in 
an industrial country credit is required for moving the goods from the 
warehouse to the purchaser. A wholesale house gives credit to the pur- 
chasers and after that, it goes in the bill market and liquidates that 
bill. But here in India the position is the reverse. It is the purchaser 
who wants credit. The seller of the goods always insisted on having hia 
cash down at the moment of parting with his goods. Therefore, what is 
necessary is that people should be given advances to purchase agricultural 
produce and thereby the agriculturist would be in a position to get money 
whenever he requires it and this can be very easily done if hypothecation 
of the crops is allowed so that the agriculturist may have dealings direct 
with the Reserve Bank and these bills will no longer be eligible for 
purchase by the 'Reserve Bank. The Bank will not have anything of 
the sort. This indirect method is going to harm the agriculturist more. 
In the original Bill hypothecation was included, but in the amended 
Bill it has been taken out. 

Regarding the inclusion of indigenous banking, it seems strange that 
when they are willing to come into the fold, when they are anxious to 
deposit their money free of interest, nothing is done. They pleaded to 
be included in the list of the scheduled banks. We had a representative 
of the indigenous bankers before us as witness before the Joint Select 
Committee and he was anxious that members of his community should 
be included in some form or other. Their Association from Bombay also 
pleaded for their inclusion. But the Government would not have them 
because it was thought unwise, or you might say they will come into 
competition with the established banks and therefore they will harm 
vested interests. It is a known fact that industrial banks which exist 
in India deal only with less than 20 per cent, of the population of India — 
T mean with those who arc concerned with industries only. They do not 
have dealings with the people concerned with agriculture. Eighty per 
cent, of the people have no connection with the industrial banks, exchange 
banks and joint stock banks which you have in the big towns. It is with 
the indigenous bankers they have to deal, — the banian to whom they will 
have to go for their needs. Tf they had been included it would have been 
possible bv means of rules and regulations to effect some sort of reform. 
You could have asked them to keep accounts; you could have asked them 
to forward accounts to their debtors and so on and so forth. In some of 
the Local Councils I am very glad that a Money-lenders’ Bill has been 
introduced. Punjab has taken the lead, and now other provinces are 
following suit. It is probable that other parts of India will also make 
this desirable reform. Something on those lines could have been done 
by the Reserve Bank. By executive action they could refuse to recognise 
those who refuse to keep certain kinds of accounts. It would have been 
wholly to the advantage of India to bring in these indigenous bankers 
into the fold of the Reserve Bank. Rut the Government are so obsessed 
with the ideas of an industrial country like England that they cannot 
realize the real needs of India. 
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Now, Sir, I should like to say a few words about the technique of the 
Reserve Bank as understood by that word and as adopted in the present 
Bid. The first point is about the stable money, what is being called 
planned economy, in which a constant price level has to be maintained, 
money has to be kept at such a standard that its value does not change. 
That desirable monetary reform could not be worked by the Reserve Bank 
in the way in which it has been constituted, becauso it will be impossible 
for it to keep its money at a level which would sustain prices. I am not 
going to labour the point. The next point is that the connection between 
the Government and the Reserve Bank should be so cordial that Govern- 
ment could always intervene and dictate. 1 would point out that it is 
’ only in times when there is no trouble and life Hows along placidly from 
day to day that a Reserve Bank functions smoothly without Government 
interference. As soon as some calamity overtakes the country, when war 
is declared or there is an economic disaster, then the Government in 
all the countries of the world have to intervene and dictate terms. Even 
in that home of conservatism, England, Bradburys were issued during the 
war. They attacked the domain of the Bank of England. Even now 
they are supporting paper sterling by the operation of an exchange equali- 
zation fund. Nothing of the sort has been made out here. There is a 
great difference between England and India. In England, as is well 
known to you, Sir, there are very few things laid down in a written 
constitution. Everything is carried on by means of tradition, the growth 
of centuries of usage. Unlike the newer countries, they are not habituated 
to having everything in black and white. We cannot boast, Sir, of the 
same traditions and pedigree and we have not the same reliance on 
precedence. We want to have everything in black and white. It would 
have been in the fitness of things if provision had been made in the Act 
for taking over the entire management of the shares of the Bank in case 
of emergency by the Governor General in Council. 


Then, Sir, we come to the provision, section 42, about the inclusion 
of scheduled banks. Some of my friends were anxious to erase the whole 
schedule and have no scheduled banks and they would like to have every 
one free to join the Reserve Bank at any time they might select. In 
other words, they wanted to follow the Bank of England where there is 
no statutory provision for other banks to come in or to deposit any 
money. As 1 have said, that is difficult for us because we have not 
the same traditions to fall back upon. But my point is that Government 
have made the position worse by the amendment which was carried in 
the Joint Select Committee that only those banks which have a capital 
of Rs. 10 lakhs should be included in the scheduled banks. As I have 
instanced in my note of dissent, it creates anomalies, so that banks with 
very small public deposits are included among the schedule banks and 
given all the facilities whereas a bank holding Rs. 85 lakhs of public money 
does not find a place among the scheduled banks. The Mysore Industrial 
Bank of Bangalore with total public deposits of Rs. 48,000, because it 
has a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs, can got in while the Bhowanipnr Bank of 
Calcutta which has deposits of more than Rs. 82 lakhs cannot come in. 
We are concerned in the Reserve Bank 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We are not dealing now with 
the Schedule. At this stage the general principles of the Bill are only 
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to be discussed. .When the Schedule comes before us you may then 
refer to scheduled banks. You will have an opportunity of speaking, 
on the subject then. 

/ 

Tiie Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : My complaint was that no 
account has been taken of the deposits. Capital is the sole criterion. 
My point is that both capital and deposits should be counted for a oank 
to be qualified to enter the Schedule. 

Then, Sir, there is one point to which most of the speakers have not* 
drawn attention and that is the constitutional aspect. A few of us, Sir, — 

I am glad to say that out of seven, four were Members of the Council of 
State — who appended a note of dissent on this point referred to the Secre- 
tary of State’s evidence wherein he said that the Central Legislature will 
not have the power to amend the Eeservo Bank Act wherever it touches 
the powers of the Governor General in Council. That came to us as 
a surprise and we thought that it was too high-handed to be allowed to* 
pass unnoticed. No doubt the British Government can hold us to our 
promise, at least those who went to the London Committee on the subject, 
that they have given their consent to the inclusion of such and such items 
in the present Bill. But T say that nc one, either in India or any other 
country of the world, can pledge the future Legislature to any line of 
action. The Legislature is the supreme bar of t-lie country and not even 
the King can circumscribe its power. I am grateful that my friend 
(the Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee) reminds me of the 
fact, that he has also drawn attention to this position and I should like 
to make the point clear that no pledge or promise given by any one can 
bind Ihe future Legislature of India to anv line of action. The history 
of constitutional reform will bear me out when I say that those kinds of 
pledges do not hold; they are always liable to fall as under. 

Then, Sir, I should like to put in a few words about the Directorate. 
As I said in the beginning, some element of non-shai*eholders in the shape 
of public bodies should be included in forming the electoral colleges to 
send Directors to the Bank. People have not realized the fact that the 
interest of the shareholders is so slight in comparison with the work of 
the Issue Department that it pales into insignificance. The Issue Depart- 
ment vrill have Bs. 180 crores and the shareholders will have Bs. 5 crores, 
and even that Bs. 5 crores will carry a guarantee of a minimum rate of 
profits for them. What interest have they got in the management of 
the currency? They do not gain anything bv it ; they do not lose anything. 
The Reserve Bank can lose any amount of money without touching the 
profits of the shareholders. Why should they care? 

Then, Sir, we should realize the fact that no provision has been made 
in the Act itself to retain the wide franchise which will be created at 
the time when the shares are allotted. I agree with the Government that 
they have taken care to give shares to as large a number of people as 
possible and without losing votes, but wbat provision have the Govern- 
ment made to see that the centrifugal tendency of everything going back 
to Bombay or Calcutta will not prevail? The whole of the shares will go- 
to the Bombay mill-owners and the Calcutta bankers and others. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Why? 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM : That will be a good invest- 
ment. You are now investing at less than 2 per cent, in Treasury Bills. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : What makes you say that it 
will go to Calcutta and Bombay? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Therefore, Sir, we wanted 
to have a provision in -the Bill that there should bo no transfer from one 
•Register to another. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is there any precedent for it? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM: There is no precedent for 
many things that are being done in India. There is no precedent in the 
world for this demarcation of the functions of the Government. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is such a provision included in 
the Central Bank Acts of other countries? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: It means that if Delhi wants 
to sell shares and if there are no buyers at Delhi the poor shareholder 
will suffer because he will have to sell at a lower price in Delhi whereas 
he could get a much higher price at Calcutta or Bombay. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : That is why I asked the 

question. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Our point is that shares in 
the Reserve Bank should not be a matter of speculation. They ought 
to be held by people as they hold their property, their ancestral property, 
something sacred, something which carries with it not only the question 
of profits for the time being but the responsibility as you say of carrying 
and of managing the currency of India. You give the lie direct to your 
own argument by arguing that it is nothing but a monetary transaction in 
which the question of profits has got nothing to do with the management 
of the currency of the country. We admit. Sir, that you are right in 
this diagnosis that nothing will bo done, this share will not be held by the 
people as a trust 

The Honourable Str HOMI MEHTA: Why should they not? What 
is the argument? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: My argument is that you 
give this power to shareholders so that they may question the currency 
policy. Nothing of the kind will happen because in order to question the 
currency policy you have got a qualifying share. That share has absolutely 
no relationship with the magnitude of the currency business, with the 
good management of the concern. The cat is out of the bag; it is money 
grabbing. People arc out to make as much money as. they can. They 
want profit. It -just means profit taking and then the thing will fall down. 
I should have liked that in addition to the shareholders public bodies like 
the chambers of commerce and co-operative societies to be included; they 
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should have a voice in the matter. They would come in with an un- 
biased mind, without any desire to fill their own pockets. They would 
be unbiased judges of the actions of the Reserve Bank. Here you have 
a body which is directly interested in all their dealings and Government 
thinks that they will be good judges. Our point is that just as the Gov- 
ernment have included four nominated members to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council, we should have four nominated by different 
electoral colleges. We are contributing equal shares, Its. 5 crores by the 
Government of India and Its. 5 crores by shareholders; wc should have an* 
equal number of shareholders and non-shareholders. 

I am not going to discuss the day-to-day working of the Bank as 
detailed in the Bill because that will be discussed when amendments are 
being moved, but I should like to say a few words about the initial assets 
and liabilities. In our joint note of dissent wc have stated that the initial 
liability which is to be transferred to the Reserve Bank is inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the Bank. It has been very exhaustively dealt 
with in our joint note of dissent. I shall not therefore waste the time 
of the House by going through the whole of it, but I should like to point 
out one thing. As a result of the Hilton-Young Commission proposals the 
extornal reserve was to have been Rs. 118 crores and the present sugges- 
tion asks for an external reserve valued at the outside at Rs. 106 crores 
at gold stocks valued at old parity. This was a point which we made 
out in our note of dissent. Hero I should like to point out that it is wrong 
that our external reserve should be based on the note issue only. Other 
countries no doubt base their reserves on the liability for notes or liability 
for note issue and public deposits. But the case of India is very different. 
Here there are two kinds of notes, silver notes and paper notes. Our 
silver coin, token money in India, is of such enormous magnitude that 
we cannot lose sight of it. In other countries they have also got silver 
shillings and small subsidiary coins and half crowns. There subsidiary 
coins do not count because they are of such a small amount in circulation; 
the Central Bank can very easily discount it and not take it into account. 
In India, Sir, the question is different entirely. Here the stock of rupees 
in circulation has never been correctly estimated. It might be anything 
between Rs' 21 to 400 crores. For such an enormous amount we should 
have some sort of reserve. Formerly, Sir, we had the gold standard 
reserve earmarked to liquidate our liability on account of depreciation in 
the rupee value if it is sold as bullion. The amount at present out- 
standing ought to be adequately safeguarded if we wish to have a stable 
form of government. It was unfortunate, Sir, that with the exception of 
the gold standard reserve. Secretary of State after Secretary of State 
wanted to U Ice slices out of it at times of distress, with the result that all 
the accumulation that could have been made in the gold standard reserve out 
of profits of silver coinage was not kept there. Sometimes they were taken 
for railway works and sometimes for other purposes and so on and so forth. 
It would have been better, Sir, that, if we could not have earmarked the 
profits of the Reserve Rank for the liquidation of our sterling debts as I 
said in the beginning, at least the profits should be earmarked for some- 
thing in the nature of the gold standard reserve as it existed in times past 
and wc should have a gold standard to liquidate our losses from silver 
unless and until a sufficient amount of external reserve in the shape of 
gold or sterling is created to underwrite the whole of the losses which 
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are likely to accrue to the Government or to the Reserve Bank from 
demonetization of the silver rupee. It is necessary that an adequate 
reserve should exist and therefore, Sir, I should like to suggest to the 
Government the advisability of creating something on this line. 

I should like to say, Sir, one word more and then I will conclude. In 
the creation of the Reserve Bank care has been taken to exclude the 
Indian politician and I will admit that English politicians do not directly 
find place in it. But the nomination by the Governor General will be 
most probably at his discretion, which means directly under the influence 
of the Secretary of State, because for any powers which the Governor 
General exorcises at his discretion he is answerable to none but the Secre- 
tary of State who in turn is responsible to the British Parliament. There- 
fore, Sir, we would request the Government to make provision here that 
nomination will not be at the discretion of the Governor General but it 
will be on the advice of the future Finance Minister of India. This 
Reserve Bank Bill, Sir, as it is at present worded, confers no now benefits, 
it simply, as my Honourable Leader pointed out, creates a new glorified 
Imperial Bank which will cost us money and will not benefit us. For these 
reasons I do not support this Motion. 

i 

Tiie Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA (Bombay: Non-Muliammadan): 
Sir, before I begin to have my say on the Reserve Bank Bill one thing 
is certain, and that is that the whole of India is indebted to the Honour- 
able Sir George Schuster and the Honourable Mr. Taylor for drawing up 
the Reserve Bank Bill as they have done, elucidating every point arguable, 
and putting before us a. finished article which has gone through the Legis- 
lative Assembly and is likely to go through this House. On the former 
occasion, in the time of Sir Basil Blackett, when he tried to launch a 
similar Bill, it was thrown out on very flimsy grounds and India regrets 
today that that Bill, which, as some of our friends here say, was a better 
enactment than the one now produced, was thrown out at the will of a 
few of the Members who were opposed to Sir Basil Blackett. I will not 
say they were personally opposed but they were obsessed to such a length 
that they saw everything with the eye of suspicion, thinking that Govern- 
ment was always doing the wrong thing. However, this time this new 
Bill was put before the Select Committee in London where it was gone 
through clause by clause and eventually came out with almost a unanimous 
opinion and then it was placed before the Joint Committee of both the 
Houses in this country, where those Members of the Council of State who 
sat on that Committee will bear me out that every clause was scrupulously 
examined, every clause was argued absolutely threadbare and the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Sir George Schuster, took great care, and at 
the conclusion of every clause lie took the opinion and asked for the 
votes of the Members and when lie found that the votes carried the 
clause by a large majority, then and then only he passed on to the next 
clause. This was the procedure adopted by Sir George Schuster and 
it pleased and conveyed to the hearts of all those 28 Members of the 
Legislature who were gathered together there, that at least Sir George 
Schuster had tho honesty of purpose and that he wanted the thing 
thoroughly done, a thing which would satisfy the Legislature and which 
was for the good of the country. On that basis every clause was argued 
out and eventually it was placed before the Assembly in the shape of 
the Bill. That Bill has gone through the Assembly and this shows that 
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all the flimsy objections which were raised and raised with very jbtle 
meaning in it were thrown out and the Bill came out witli a large 
majority showing that it is appropriate for India. 

Well, the Honourable Mr. Taylor had to do most arduous work and 
so lmd the Honourable Sir George Schuster in conducting the Bill as 
be did so exceedingly well in the Lower House. One must admit that 
they have secured the freedom for India, as far as the currency and 
finances are concerned. Hereafter the currency of this country will not 
be conducted In one man, the Finance Member, but will be dictated by 
a Governor and a Central Board nominated as well as elected. This is 
real Swaraj in the currency as people must admit, and the names of 
these two gentlemen will go down to posterity to show that they were 
the first liberators of this country as far as currency is concerned. 

My friend, the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, has urged that there 
.should be as many nominated members on the Directorate as elected. 
Supposing for one moment, Sir, that that clause had been inserted by 
Sir George Schuster with the consent of the Executive Councillors and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, what would have happened? Those very 
gentlemen of the Legislature would have said: There are eight elected 
members and eight nominated members, therefore the country cannot 
rightly get its voice heard, and there would have been such a hue and 
cry about it that nobody would have known where they stood. You cannot 
satisfy everybody. When the Government does a certain thing to please 
the country, the country wants something else which cannot be done and 
there is no Government in the world which can please everybody. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: May I point out, Sir, on a 
point of personal explanation, that I did not say eight nominated members. 

I said four nominated members and four from electoral colleges and 
public bodies. 

Tine Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Sir, if my friend will look 
up his notes of yesterday’s speech he will find that yesterday he said 
P Noon °'k r ht nominated members. This morning he did say that four 
should be elected members, saying Chambers of Commerce, 
this and that, should send one man each. Now. what arc the Chambers 
of Commerce, Millowners* Associations and other national institutions 
formed on such lines? 

Tiie Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Co-operators would have 
come in. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Co-operators? Many of them too 
are elected by the people and sent to the Chamber of Commerce, and then 
join Iho executive body in that Chamber. They are also mostly merchants. 
Therefore the suggestion made by the Honourable Member will not 
achieve the object he aims at. it. would only mean that instead of 
eight elected members, there would be 12 elected members and four 
nominated members. That is all; but as I have> said, my friend’s object 
would not be fulfilled. 

Then, Sir, there has been some sort of dispute as to why this Beserve 
Bank has been constituted a Shareholders’ Bank instead of a State Bank. 
This point was discussed very fully in London and the ultimate result 
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was that, barring one, everybody wanted a Shareholders' Bank. It was 
discussed in the Joint Select Committee here in India and I think that 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das was the only one who 
said that a State Bank was wanted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Proceedings of Select Committees 
are of a confidential character and it is not usual for Honourable Members 
to refer to them in the course of debate. 

The Honourable Mr. HO S SAIN IMAM : I can correct my Honourable 
.friend's memory. A State Bank has been recommended by nine members 
1 in the note of dissent. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: I am very grateful to you, 
Sir, for drawing my attention to the fact that the proceedings of the Select 
Committee are confidential and I shall not therefore touch on that 

subject. I am very grateful to you, Sir. A Shareholders' Bank is 

wanted by every reasoning man. Why is it so? Because, it has been 
provided that’ so many shares should he held in Delhi, so many in Bombay, 
so many in Calcutta, so many in Rangoon and so on in other places. 
That shows that the purpose of the Government was that electorates 
from all these parts should have a clear voice in the management of the 
finances of the country and that no one part of India should carry the 
whole burden whilst the remainder remains ignored. Then the point was 
raised that these shares will be bought by Bombay and Calcutta. How 
can that be? You cannot compel a man to sell his share if he wants to 

keep it. He knows full well that he is not going to get more than 5 or 

6 per cent, dividend on his share. He knows that he cannot get more 
than 6 per cent, in any good investment in this country today, and 
therefore he will stick to it. If he does not want to stick to it, in the 
first place he would not go in for it. And what is the holding? Five 
shares worth Rs. 500 in order to enable him to have a vote in the bank- 
ing and currency policy of the whole of India. That being so, why should 
he sell that share? If he wants to sell it, why should he buy it? And 
what will be the premium? There could not be an enormous premium as 
my Honourable friend supposes. If there is a premium of 50 per cent., 
what will be the realization on that share? Not even 3 per cent. People 
are not so foolish as to put all their money into a thing which would not 
realise 8 per cent. Therefore, that argument falls to the ground absolutely. 
'As regards the other argument which my Honourable friend Mr. Banerjee 
brought, forward that shares should not be sold from one side to the other, 
what will be the consequence if this is not allowed? Suppose one person 
wants to sell his shares. There is no market there, yet he must sell 
locally. So a few buyers on that side who may bo rich men will simply 
take away from the men wl-o are in distress at a ridiculous price. It 
would bring them a loss instead of a profit. I do not know why my 
Honourable friends are saying that Bombay and Calcutta are the only 
culprits in this country who will deprive the poor cultivators and agricul- 
turists of their holdings. Nobody is going to do that. Nobody has got 
the slightest intention of doing that. 

Then, a great deal has been said in this House about the ratio question. 
I do not know how the question of ratio enters into this discussion at all. 
The Preamble of the Bill says positively that the ratio question is not 
'Concerned with the Reserve Bank Bill. It leaves it absolutely in the 

B 
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hands of the Governor and the Central Board hereafter, when the monetary 
conditions not only of this country but of the countries of the world have- 
been stabilized, to take up this question and see what ratio is good for 
the country. That is the only thing I can see from the Preamble of 
this Bill. That being so, it will be useless to waste one's time by entering, 
into a discussion on the ratio. Whether Is. 6 d. or Is. 4 d. or 12£d. is good, 
1 have no doubt that everybody has got an honest opinion about it. There 
are people very intelligent, well-educated, experts in economics, who 
think that the present ratio of Is. 6d is bad for the country and who want 
a lower ratio. There are also many who think that the present ratio ifi> 
touched at the present moment would do more harm to the country 
than good. They all hold honest opinions. But, Sir, let me say that 
the ratio is not playing a great factor in this country alone. It is playing 
a great factor in every part of the world. All countries are economically 
upset. No country knows where it stands and the best economic brains 
of the world are at present trying to find out what ails the world in its 
financial and economic condition. These are the conditions prevailing all 
over the world, and India cannot be free from that condition. I am 
only happy to say that India must congratulate herself that she is not 
so much down as the other parts of the world. If my Honourable friend 
takes the trouble to read, he will find that there are parts where the 
crops have been burnt down— crops like wheat, coffee and rubber goods. 
Rubber plantations have been left neglected absolutely, leaving the tracts 
a wilderness. Why? Because there is more production in the world than 
the world can consume. That is the main reason why prices are falling. 
There are certain countries in South America and the lower Europe where 
they have not been able to pay even the wages of Government servants. 
They have been in arrears for five months or six months. Such are the 
conditions in other parts of the world. We have to be thankful even for 
small mercies as they are in this country. But this is alj going away 
from the point of the Reserve Bank Bill. I took it up only because 
previous speakers had tried to convince this House that India was the 
only country in the world suffering on account of the ratio, a point which 
really does not arise so far as the Reserve Bank Bill is concerned. I 
may perhaps hold the same opinion as my Honourable friend that the 
ratio may be doing harm; but that does not matter one bit, because 
many men cleverer than myself have failed to understand this problem 
and no one should claim that he alone is right and everybody else is 
wrong and fight over that. 

Ttte Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Should the Government 
fight? 


Tiie Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: It is not the Government that 
is fighting. That is the wrong way of expressing it. 

Then, Sir a great country like America thought that it might make an 
e3 i^ e r lmcn ^ J )ecaus< 3 it is so abnormally rich, and they set up a system 
which no other country in the world would have dared to do, even old 
countries like Prance, England and Germany have not done it. Thev 

-iX ? ed T# heir C ^ ren j Cy? .„ And what was the result of that depreciated 
cureency? If my friend will take the trouble to look into the figures he 

fhl 1 S d ^ June a " d Jul y wh en America went off the gold standard 
ibe^oe <^oofrtcm was about 12-40 cents and after going ofi the standard 
tead of the prices of wheat, cotton and other produce soaring up they 
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went down by nearly 30 per cent, and the price of cotton came down by 
10 cents till the President, Mr. Koosevelt, and his advisers did not know 
where they were and what else they should do. They eventually found that 
the only remedy was for the country to produce as little as possible sc 
that the surplus may be wiped out, and that is the policy they have 
adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Will the Honourable Member 
point out the price of cotton in Bombay and Broach in that season? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: The price of cotton when 
America went off the gold standard was Es. 228. After that it slumped 
till it came down to Es. 172 which was the price only six weeks ago. Since 
America declared that the acreage would be reduced to limit the produc- 
tion to 10 million bales, the price began to go up and the price last 
evening according to the telegram I bad was Es. 215. I do not know 
what it is this morning. 

However, that proves absolutely to the liilt that the tatio is not the 
only thing which can avoid all evils. It may have a temporary effect but 
in the end it does not change the position materially. If it did so, then 
all the countries of the world would do the same thing. Why otherwise 
should France and Holland and Switzerland and Denmark remain on 
gold? Then my Honourable friend drew attention to the fact that before 
the war our exchange was Is. 4 d. and we are the only country in the 
world whose exchange is Is. 6d. which is higher than the pre-war level. 
But look at Switzerland; there it is nearly 40 per cent, above the pre-war 
level, and the same is the case with Holland and Denmark and other 
countries. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Because of the gold standard. 

Tiie Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Nobody denies that. Then, 
Sir, about finding so many millions as surplus, my friend Mr. Hossain 
Imam gave us the hint that America has saved something like 2,400 
million dollars by its policy of devaluating the dollar. But where has 
that 2,400 million dollars come from? May I ask that simple question? 
And. the answer is also simple. It is a mere paper entry, just like any 
trading concern with a stock worth Es. 170 putting it down at the price 
of. the day as Es. 220 when he is striking a balance. There may be 2,400 
millions more on paper, but it is not money. The Government of India 
has a stock of Es. 45 crores of gold, and you might just as well say on 
the same analogy that stock is worth Es. 80 crores of gold, because our 
gold must have been bought before 1920-21 when the price was never 
more than Es. 19 or Es. 20 per tola, and taking to-day’s price the value 
would be between Es. 75 crores and Es. 80 crores. Suppose the Honourable 
Finance Member were to take it into his head to put down the value of 
that gold at Es. 80 crores, would this Legislature look on silently? Most 
certainly not. It would make a considerable noise and Government would 
have to recede from that position, because the excess is not there. It is 
all paper money or book value. Money can only be obtained when a 
transaction is complete and there is no other way. You cannot count in 
the difference between the purchase value and the selling value. That is 
not a sound commercial canon. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: How did they establish a 
3,000 ‘million dollar loss? 

Tiie Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Because they experimented in 
many ways to increase prosperity in the country and they failed miserably. 

If the Finance Member in this country had played that kind^ of game 
he would perhaps have been recalled the very next day and India could 
not have stood the strain for five minutes even. 

Then, Sir, as regards agriculturists. That is a class which every one in 
this House should defend as it constitutes nearly 80 per cent, of the 
population. But when some Members attempt to prove that this class -is® 
being killed by the industrialists, and the Government of the country , are 
not looking after the interests of this class, they are entirely wrong. The 
natural instinct of the agriculturist and the labourer in the field is self- 
preservation. We are all aware that holdings in India are of much lesser 
area than elsewhere, being on an average of five, ten or even less acres. But 
these holdings are cultivated by their own hands and with the same imple- 
ments that they have employed for generations past. They cannot use 
tractors and such other improved implements because they have not large 
holdings. But whatever they may be producing, rice, wheat, cotton or 
other produce, the first instinct of the cultivator is to set aside enough 
to last him and his family for the year. The rest he wants to dispose of 
at the best price he can obtain so that he may buy other amenities of 
life. That is the instinct of every uneducated man. But owing to the 
distressing conditions prevailing in every part of the world they cannot 
get the prices they require. We all know that the American farmers have 
been ruined and that is why these great experiments have been tried in 
America. In Brazil, in Argentine, it is the same story, perhaps far worse 
than what it is in India. These conditions prevail not only in our 
country but in all countries in the world. Providence has given with two 
hands such an enormous amount of crops that the crops cannot be 
consumed by the countries and therefore prices have fallen down to that 
extent. 

Speaking of the imports and exports of this country my Honourable 
friends Mr. Hossain Imam and Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das told 
this House that our exports were falling miserably and if these conditions 
were to continue we would be wiped out from the surface of the earth. 
Well, if these gentlemen will take the trouble of studying the actual 
figures, they will find that the arguments do not hold much water. 
Certainly during the last year the exports of India have been affected and 
they have, to a very large extent, gone down tremendously, but still 
without taking the shipments of gold, the yellow metal, into any considera- 
tion, the exports of India were Rs. 5 crores more than the imports. This 
year, according to the statistics published by the Government of India 
up to the 31st December, if I am not wrong, the exports in commodities, 
without taking gold into consideration at all, are about Rs. 32 crores more 
than the imports. Is that the condition which my Honourable friends 
made the House believe will bring about ruination? I should like very 
much to know what would be their views if the exports continue like that. 
Besides gold is playing the part of an individual commodity, not onlj 
as a valuable metal. People are not compelled to sell. Some gentlemer 
say it is all distress gold that is going out of the country. Well, I w6ulc 
be very much * surprised if that were true. ‘ AH ' the former writers anc 
economists like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji when they wrote that India was s 
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miserably poor country must be entirely wrong if the distressed classes 
were in actual possession of at least the Rs. 200 crores worth of gold 
shipped out of Bombay. Either the one or the other is wrong; surely; 
both cannot be correct, because the two ways of explaining the situation* 
are absolutely opposed to each other. Now, taking the basis of gold' 
exports, if my friend will divert his attention he will find that as soon as 
gold begins to fall in price, and comes in the neighbourhood of 30 or 
30/4 or 30/8 there is a lull in the shipment. Shipment then comes to 
about 45, 60 or 70 lakhs per w$ek. As soon as gold rises to 
> 33 the shipments go up to 2 crores and more, and when it came to the 
level of Rs. 34 find more per tola, the shipment in a week was over 5 
crores. Does he mean to say that all that gold came from the dis- 
tressed classes and from the distressed and ruined farmers all over the 
country within a week to the tune of 3 and 5 crores more? 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: The middle classes are being 
reduced to starvation and they are joining hands with labour. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Sir, this is beside the point. 
If instead of giving an answer to a concrete question put before him my 
Honourable friend diverges, I am not going to enter into a discussion. 
Certainly there may be a certain percentage of distress gold. I do not 
deny that for a moment, but surely most of the gold that is going out 
is the hoarded gold and people are shrewd enough to understand the value 
of it. They say, “Well, we have bought it at Rs. 19 or Rs. 20 per tola; 
we can realise Rs. 34 or more, we make 75 per cent, profit, which in no 
other commodity can we do. There will be a time when the gold will 
come down in price and we shall refill our coffers when this happens. 
One who goes to the top of the hill never remains there. He must come 
down for the necessities of life and therefore gold cannot keep on the 
top as my Honourable friend seems to imagine. It must find its own level 
once again and that level will soon come when people who are so fond of 
hoarding gold begin to realise that after some time the inflated value is 
absolutely nothing else but nominal and there will be no buyers or sellers 
at that price, and when they want to dispose of it that will be the time 
for India to purchase gold. 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : When will that day dawn? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: I cannot tell you. If I knew 
it I would be a rich man and I would not be here. 

Sir before I make any further remarks, I only want to keep myself 
wi£' thftaia. of the to.™ B»k Bill. My Hooour Jle fa^e.5. 
tW it will take three years or three-and-a-qunrter years for the Bank to 
Sme into bSg. JNiope not. Perhaps our Honourable friend Mr Taylor 
will be able to guide us in that respect in his summing up speech, but 
the sooner it comes the better it is for the country because it is really -and 
substantially to the advantage of the country for the Currency Department 
to be in the hands of the Governor and the Central Board. I would tell 
you why. Because, not that one head is worse than several heads— it ib 
not that— but the confidence of the country will be with our own elected 
eight representatives; and there will be four nominated by His Excellency 
the Viceroy and surely the Government is not going to make the mistake 
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of appointing people who hare no voice in the country. Certainly they 
will take every care to see that those four nominate.d have the confidence 
of the country. These with the Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
out of whom we are assured one at least will be an Indian gentleman, 
will command the confidence of the country and people will in turn have 
confidence in the finances of their own country. That being so, one 
thing is certain, viz., that from the day that the Bank comes into opera- 
tion we shall be far more happier in mind than we are now. Another 
thing is about the ratio. When the Central Board, which would be 
mostly Indian, comes into being, and when they really see, as my friend 
Mr. Hossain Imam says, that the present ratio is wrong and is no good to 
the country, then they will be the first to bring before His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Governing Body that this ratio is no good for the country 
and I do not believe for one moment that any Viceroy can do or act 
otherwise than on the recommendation of the Board. 

Sir, with these few words, I support the Bill. 

Tiie Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab: xMuhammadan) : Sir, the Reserve Bank is necessary in the 
interests of the new constitution of this country and the Government of 
India is to be congratulated on bringing forward the scheme to ensure con- 
fidence in the management of India’s credit and currency. The vexed 
question of the exchange ratio has been very much discussed during the 
last few years. The present ratio of Is. 6d. has been useful because as 
a result of it foreign goods are selling more cheaply. The price of 
machinery and plant is considerably less than before. In a way the pre- 
sent rupee exchange is favourable to the creditors and this favourably 
affects the credit of India in the money markets of the world. Sir, the 
disadvantages of the exchange ratio have however been very much more 
serious. It has adversely affected the value of agricultural produce. 
Major Vanrenen, a big zamindar in the Punjab, told us the other day that: 

“in contrast to Tndia, Australia and New Zealand in the crisis have been free to 
depreciate their currencies.” 

This they have done by 25 per cent. In comparison with the time when 
the rupee ratio was Is. 4 d. the Australian farmer enjoys an advantage 
over the Indian cultivator of 87/12 in the exchange factor alone. The 
Australian farmer has been saved by the policy of his Government from 
the same degree of distress as the Indian cultivator has suffered in the 
depression. Tn spite of the depression Australia has been able to increase 
the volume of her agricultural exports by 33 per cent, whereas India's 
exports have diminished immensely. Speaking at Bombay th© other day 
Sir Montagu Webb said that: 

“it was certainly a most suitable moment for making the strongest possible protest 
against a continuance of the over-rated rupee seeing that most other countries had 
de-rated their currencies, and that Japan in particular was undermining our trade in all 
directions, largely by the aid of their depreciated yen.” 

Sir, nearly SO per cent, of India’s population lives on agriculture. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to find a market anywhere for India's 
agricultural produce. As this has adversely affected the purchasing power 
of the agriculturist, the internal trade and industry of the country has been 
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ruined, the zamindars have become utterly destitute and even the village 
moneylender is having the hardest times of his life. Lord Linlithgow, 
the President of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, had said : 

“Raise the purchasing power of the lyot and help him to raise himself out of hia 
present terribly depressed condition, and in one stroke you will give to industry, to 
manufacture and to commerce, an extended field of service and so far legitimate gain”. 

But in India, Sir, as a result of the currency policy the course of events 
has gone the other way about and the purchasing power of the ryot 
•instead of being raised and strengthened has been almost shattered. 
Indeed, so sharp and keen are the feelings of zamindars on this point that 
the representatives of the/ Punjab in the Central Legislature have received 
definite instructions from their constituencies to make the strongest possible 
protest against the continuance of the present ratio policy. 

In America President Roosevelt has been compelled by circumstances 
to depreciate the dollar. This lias gone some way towards giving an 
impetus to tiade in the United States. If that country in spite of its 
enormous resources and wealth finds some depreciation of its currency 
necessary for reviving trade, it is very much more necessary in the case of 
India that we should also act in the same manner. The exact level of 
depreciation it is difficult to lay down. But a true and natural adjust- 
ment would be reached if the rupee is delinked from the sterling and 
is allowed to find its own level. There is no doubt that the mere change 
in the currency policy is not sufficient by itself to usher in an era of 
prosperity, but it will certainly give the necessary impetus to trade and 
industry and may ultimately bring better times to the ryots. 

1 would therefore strongly urge that with a view to save the agricul- 
tural masses from starvation and to enable them to pay the revenue the 
rupee should be allowed to find its own level. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to support the Motion for 
the consideration of the Indian Reserve Bank Bill. I associate myself with 
the sentiments expressed by Sir Homi Mehta with regard to the great 
pains and interest that both the Finance Member and Mr. Taylor 
have taken in the matter. I would submit some observations from 
a detached and impersonal point of view. The one and only 
consideration that should weigh with the House in our deliberations 
is whether the Bank is calculated to preserve and enhance the interests and 
financial stability of India and that it is not likely to benefit any class or creed. 
That is the sole criterion from which it has to be judged. A very apt remark 
was once made by a well-known personage in relation to the benefits that 
were anticipated to accrue to India from the Ottawa Pact. He said : 

“ What does not suit one's pocket does not suit India ”. 

Truer words were never spoken. And no bettor occasion to take them to 
heart and to apply them could be envisaged than the present. 

The Dominion of Canada has had to face the problem of a Central Bank. 
A Royal Commission was appointed about two years ago. Its recently pub- 
lished report appears to be of considerable interest to us inasmuch as some 
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of the conditions are analogous to those with which we have to deal. To* 
summarize briefly its principal recommendations. They are : 

(1) The first Governor and Deputy Governors ‘and Directors to be 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and in future subject 
to his approval. 

(2) The Bank to be a Shareholders’ Bank, the capital to be offered for 

public subscription. 

(3) The shareholders to be British subjects resident in Canada. 

(4) The Bank should reserve 25 per cent, in gold and foreign exchanges 
against its outstanding note -issue and sight liabilities. 

(5) A rural credit department of the Bank could be brought into 
operation after a new and separate enquiry. 

One very pertinent statement in the report is of immense significance. 
It says : 

“ A Central Bank could not euro all the economic ills of Canada. It would not be a 
source of unlimited credit for all borrowers on all occasions and indeed its operation might 
as often be restricted as expansive. A Central Bank is not a panacea for economic trou- 
bles and it can have only a very limited influence upon price levels”. 

It will thus be seen that the Bill under consideration does not contem- 
plate a remedy for our economic troubles ; on the other hand, it has been 
framed upon a more liberal basis than the Canadian Bill. 

Sir, I would briefly touch upon two matters, viz., the restriction for hold- 
ing shares proposed to be imposed upon the nationals of those countries 
that discriminate against Indian subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor, 
and the alteration in the present ratio in order to effect devaluation of the 
rupee. 

This House is fully aware of the numerous humiliating disabilities 
under which Indians labour in South Africa and elsewhere. It is greatly to 
he regretted that in order to perpetuate the present policy of discrimi- 
nation against Indians, the Act of 1833, Queen Victoria’s Procla- 
mation of 1858 and the repetition of the pledge in the Act of 1919 
have now been unfairly invoked. Nay, further, there is no inclination to alter 
this policy which the Secretary of State stated before the Joint Select 
Committee has existed for a century and that it would be a very retrograde 
step to go back now upon a consistent line of policy of the kind that has 
always been in operation. He expressed his sympathy with the question. 
He said there was a strong feeling in India against it and he hoped that 
the Joint Select Committee while making its report will take into considera- 
tion the strong feeling that existed in India. He suggested that the 
Government of India would have an opportunity of negotiating an agreement 
about questions of that kind and that they have got, after all, in their power 
a strong lever to refuse the right of entry. The fact is, however, overlooked 
that when the pronouncements of 1833 and 1858 were made, commonwealths, 
dominions, unions and colonies as known today did not exist nor were dreamt 
of, nor was labour even recruited from India by those countries. Circum- 
stances have radically changed and it is only fair that the policy should now 
be altered as a piece of bare justice to India and to suit existing conditions. 
The repetition of the pledge of 1919 should have been resented by India* 
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During the course of his speech, in another place, a certain speaker 
stated : 

“ The self-respect of India resents discrimination and that self-respect is sometimes 
more important in the history of nations than precise political definition”. 

He went on to add that he had not met an Indian resident in any of the 
Dominions, with one exception, who had not come back and spoken with 
humiliation of the position of his countrymen there. But beyond some minor 
changes Government and their representatives have not been able to achieve 
p any material amelioration in their condition. Repatriation to India has 
not been a success as ihe returned emigrants and their children bom in Africa 
find themselves looked upon as aliens in their motherland. Schemes for 
colonizing them elsewhere are in a nebulous state. Sir, in this connection we 
should feel grateful to the British commercial community in India for its 
persistent and unstinted support in our demands for the redress of their 
grievances. All honour to them. 

Turning now, Sir, to the consideration of the ratio and consequent devalua- 
tion of the rupee. Certain hypotheses, unsupported by data , but with assuran- 
ces of great benefits to India, have been placed before the public. It has been 
said that the ryot would receive more for his produce on account of the rise 
in the price levels of the commodities he produces ; further, that exports would 
be stimulated and fetch higher values and thereby enable him to purchase 
imports which, in their turn, it is surmised, would increase Government reve- 
nues through customs duties and higher tariffs. That is the picture of the 
promised land flowing with milk and honey set before us by the protagonists 
of devaluation. It is evidently forgotten that, with the exception of some big 
zamindars and talukdars with unencumbered estates, the old peasantry is 
deep in an enormous load of ever increasing debt ; that it is bound down hand 
and foot to the via kajan or the sahtikar or the money-lender, whatever he 
may be called. The ryot has been reduced to virtual serfdom, whereas the 
lot of his labourers is far better than his. His lands are mortgaged up to 
the hilt and in times of necessity even his prospective crops are also hypothe- 
cated. Is it conceivable that the sahukar or the rack renter would be so gra- 
cious as to turn over to him even a pie of the anticipated rise in the prices of 
Ms staples ? Whatever gain there may be is more likely to be absorbed by 
him and his bankers. And, further, the ryot will have to pay more for those 
necessaries that he docs not himself produce. In fact, it appears as if his last 
state would be worse than the present. Scant heed appears to have been 
paid to the prejudicial effect upon the wage earner and the man with fixed 
salary. Would not living be made dearer for them ? This important, fact 
has been completely ignored and no remedy suggested to increase their income* 
America’s experience from the National Recovery Act, whatever it may be, 
is not applicable to Indian conditions. To take one instance from the 
American National Recovery Act. Let us look at the case of the farmers. 
They were asked to restrict production in order to bring about a rise in 
price levels. But how was it worked ? They were assured that an increase 
in the level of prices will help them and that this will be supplemented by 
Government subsidies. Since the subsidies were to be paid from new taxes 
on the consumer, the consumer had thus to pay doubly, higher prices 
to the farmer and at the same time to contribute to the additional 
taxation. 

Sir, the anticipated stimulation in exports bringing more money into the 
country is another myth dangled before our eyes. Europe, hitherto by far 
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the largest importer of our staples, has collapsed as a purchaser of Indian com- 
modities. Honourable Members who may have had the opportunity of study- 
ing the last report of the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg must have 
found the aspect indeed not only gloomy but getting worse every day. All 
countries have put up tariff barriers. They control quotas of their imports. 
They have exchange control systems in order to promote self-sufficiency by 
all sorts of devices and therefore import their barest requirements. Thus 
it is that imports of cotton, jute, rice, tea, oil-seeds, etc., into Germany have 
greatly declined. As regards oil-seeds the import of ground nuts has been 
reduced to a negligible quantity as the oil is found too dear for the manufac- 
ture of margarine ; and whale oil and soya have been substituted instead. 
There are no signs of improvement in this outlook and the situation is less 
promising than when the report was written. The only solution that the 
Trade Commissioner suggests is that India should now search for other out- 
lets for trade within the Empire instead of Continental Europe and tkus bene- 
fit from the Ottawa Agreement. There is another aspect of this subject that 
has not even been referred to. It is that India is not the only producer of 
those staple commodities and that whatever may be the ruling level of inter- 
nal prices, there is no guarantee that those prices would be obtained in world 
markets in competition with other countries producing the same commodities 
and all the more so, if their currencies are depreciated of set purpose. 

" It will thus be soen”, says the Trade Commissioner, “ that India’s position as an 
•exporter is beset with grave obstacles and the above conditions cannot te overcome 
by the depreciation of the rupee”. 

As regards great increase in imports it has been noted that they have 
steadily depreciated and if the capacity of the Indian ryot and wage earner 
should become further reduced to absorb them, what becomes of the rosy 
outlook presented to us that the custom duties and higher tariffs would make 
up for Government deficits? The Home charges to the extent of five to six 
crores will have to be met : the cost of supply to the Defence Forces will in- 
crease pari passu with the rise in price levels and it is but obvious that the 
duties on imports would not react in proportion to Government’s requirements. 
£t is worth noting that this aspect of the question has been either brushed aside 
or most airily or cursorily disposed of by the supporters of devaluation. 

It appears, Sir, as if the present state of the rupee is not dissimilar to that 
of a poor sore stricken patient besieged by a horde of quacks in opposition to 
his own doctor in whom he has perfect faith. He has become disgusted with 
the nostrums of the former and asks them to leave him alone, as he knows he is 
in safer hands and ultimately bound to recover under the ministrations of the 
latter. The rupee is in the same sorry plight. It has been knocked about, 
bruised and battered until it has lost the semblance of its former self. It is 
being treated by Dr. Schuster, its old doctor, but its friends have brought in 
a host of medicine men, fledged, unfledged and even fledglings, who recommend 
their pet panaceas. Dr. Schuster, however, does not believe in them for he 
says : 

“ Devaluation is the most insidious drug that can possibly be administered to a 
patient ; that it may be a stimulus to a certain portion of the economic body, but it is a most 
dangerous drug, a most dangerous stimulant the use of which encourages the demand ”• 

In fact the appetite grows with what it feeds upon. Should we there- 
fore not be guided by the experience of such a clever and versatile physician 
like Dr. Schuster rather than trust to the tender mercies of all sorts of currenoy 
quacks who have so suddenly sprung up in our midst ? Let the latter not 
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ignore the experience that befell Simple Simon and the pieman when devalua- 
tion raised the price of a penny pie to two and then to three pence. He could 
not sell them. After he had eaten up his pies himself and made them last as 
long as he could he crawled under the farmer’s corn stack and died of starva- 
tion. When, however, inflation followed through Government printing a lot 
of paper money and handing it over to a Central Bank matters did not at all 
improve as the price levels soared higher and higher. Even the ten penny 
nails that the pieman’s son made at a smithy cost three shillings which people 
could not afford to buy and used bits of string instead. Then ho happened 
•to come across a copy of the Financial Times and he read about discount bills, 
long dated credits and short dated drafts : the bullion reserve and the cross 
rate and thought that things were improving. Whereupon he revived his 
father’s old trade of making pies but they went up to four and five pence apiece. 
He, too, could find no customers. Being, however, a man of education, a 
B. Sc. and M. A. (Eoon.) he did not starve like his father but became bankrupt. 
Such is the uncompleted story related in the Times of India by a correspon- 
dent who styled himself “ Daddy Long Logs.” 

Such, Sir, was the bitter lesson derived both from devaluation and in- 
flation. The monetary systems all the world over are in a chaotic condition 
and changing from day to day. It is impossible to forecast what twenty- 
four hours may bring forth. The occasion therefore to initiate radical changes 
by devalution is not yet. We shall have to wait until more stable conditions 
have become established. It is dangerous to swop horses in midstream. And, 
finally, though the dying echoes of the plaintive refrain of the swan song of the 
Currency League still reverberate, they will cease ere long to disturb us. 

Tub Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUB 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, the Bill now under consideration repre- 
sents a most important measure. In fact it is the most important piece 
of legislation that lias come before this House during recent years. This 
Bill proposes to take away from the Government the management of the 
currency and to place it in the hands of a separate and independent agency. 
Tt proposes to place the monetary policy of the country on a more stable 
and firm basis, making it free from political influence. The institution 
which the Bill proposes to set up is thus the most essential for the 
monetary policy of the country and the management and control of credit 
and currency. Tn the very early stage of the Bound Table Conference at 
its very first session the need for such a central banking institution for 
our country was realized, and the White Paper has made the establishment 
of this institution a condition precedent to the grant of further constitu- 
tional advance. Therefore this is a measure which is designed for the 
purpose of securing for us financial responsibility and for satisfying one of 
the four conditions which have got to be satisfied before India can hope 
for self-government. Sir, the Honourable Leader of the Progressive Party 
quoted extracts yesterday from Sir Malcolm Hailey’s memorandum showing 
that the present budgetary position was extremely unsatisfactory and bade 
fair to get much worse with the addition in public expenditure on account 
of the reforms under the new constitution, and he observed that when the 
budgetary position was not assured it was not advisable for such a banking 
institution to be set up in India. Sir, may I ask whether it would be 
advisable to allow the present system to continue, to allow the manage- 
ment of the currency to remain in the hands of Government and credit 
to be controlled by the Imperial Bank, and whether it is in the interests 
of the country that these two closely connected functions should be allowed 
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to be performed by separate agencies instead of by one. Is it advisable 
to allow Government to continue to control the currency so that it may 
manipulate it to suit the requirements of unbalanced budgets. Is it not 
therefore advisable that this Bank should be established as quickly as possi- 
ble so that, credit and currency may be managed by one and the same agency 
and Government may not be able to manipulate currency to meet the- 
needs of their deficit budgets. There is another reason why this Bank 
should be established without any avoidable delay. Instead of the present 
depression which is holding the world in its terrible grip, it is hoped that 
ere long there will be a change for the better, and when this change 
does come attempts are bound to be made all the world over to set in 
order the monetary system which has been so badly unhinged. Sir, if the 
attempts that were made in this direction failed at the great Economic 
Conference held in London recently, it was not because it was not re- 
cognized that some such permanent monetary system was necessary for 
the world, but simply because in existing circumstances in the abnormal 
conditions now prevailing it was found impossible to co-operate inter- 
nationally. 

As some of my friends would like to adjourn now, may I continue my 
speech after lunch, Sir? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid you must finish your 
speech 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR: 
Sir, the failure was due to the fact that it was not found possible in 
present abnormal conditions to co-operate internationally in determining 
the monetary standards. Therefore if a change for the better comes and 
trade begins to look up and the depression passes away, it will be possible 
for India also to consider a permanent and more stable monetary standard, 
and it will be all the better if by then this Central Bank has been well 
established and has had an opportunity of functioning for some time. 
By this T do not mean that any proposal that may be made for the 
establishment of this institution whether good, bad or indifferent, should 
he accented. All that T mean is that if we find that the proposal made 
is sound in essentials, if we find that the arrangements proposed for 
calling into being and the functioning of this Bank are such as are cal- 
culated to give us an institution which might safely be entrusted with these 
important functions, then it is our duty to accept the proposal and not 
obstruct it merely because some provision therein might offend some pet 
notion of ours. 

Sir, as one who has had the privilege of working on the Select Com- 
rnittee 1 could testify to the great care with which the provisions 

PsM " of the original Bill were scrutinized by that Committee. Sir, 
every provision of that. Bill was subjected to very close examination and 
every practical point was discussed with the experts who, I might acknow- 
ledge here, helped the Committee a good deal in arriving at proper decisions 
in connection with those technical points about which some doubts were 
felt. Almost all the objections that had been raised about this proposal’ 
on the occasion of the Motion for reference to Select Committee and all 
the points about which controversy has been raging in the . country ever 
siheer the first attempt in this direction was made in 1927 all these were- 
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very carefully and closely examined. The result was that a number of 
important amendments were made in the original Bill, even though it 
should be admitted that the main features of the Bill have . remained as 
they originally were. Sir, one of those amendments was the one which 
related to the reducing of the share value. Sir, the share value was 
reduced from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100. The object of it was to put the share 
value within the reach of even people of moderate means in order to. ensure 
the widest possible distribution of the shares so that almost every citizen 
«ught be. made to take an interest in the working of the Bank. Then, 
•Sir,, the voting power was also brought within closer reach inasmuch . as 
.the minimum qualification for one to get qualified to have the franchise 
was reduced from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 500 by the Select Committee. Now, 
Sir, while I am on this point, I might as well meet one of the objections 
that was raised by my Honourable friend the Leader of the Progressive 
Party. He asked even if distribution is so made that the majority of the 
shares are held by Indians what guarantee is there that the outlook of the 
bank would be national inasmuch as the Imperial Bank is said to have 
65 per cent, of its share capital owned by Indians and despite that fact 
the outlook of the Bank is far from being national? Sir, I think it is 
obviously wrong to make any comparison between the position of the 
Imperial Bank and that of the Bank which is proposed to be set up under 
this Bill. So far as the Imperial Bank is concerned, there is this thing, 
that there is no limit to the voting power. If anybody has been able to 
corner shares it would be possible for him to vote down a group of share- 
holders who might possess shares of a smaller value. But this kind of 
thing is not possible under the provisions of the present Bill. Here what- 
ever may be the amount up to which shares might be possessed by anybody 
in no instance would anybody be, able to have more than ten votes* so 
that a person who owns shares of the value of only Rs. 5,000 will have 
the same amount of influence as another who owns shares to the value 
•of Rs. 50,000 or Rs. 1 lakh, so that the analogy that is attempted to be 
drawn between this Bank and the Imperial Bank is a fallacious one. 

Just one word more. I think I am speaking at a very inconvenient time 
as my friends are in a hurry to get away for their lunch. One word more 
witli regard to relief to the poor agriculturist. Most of my Honourable 
friends who have preceded me have stressed, and stressed rightly, the 
importance of providing for this kind of relief. Sir, the Select Committee 
was not indifferent to this aspect of the question. It did its best and in 
the circumstances under which it had to work and during the very short 
time that was at its disposal and considering the magnitude of the problem 
and its complexity it was not possible for the Select Committee to arrive 
at any other decision than it had done. The best that it could do under 
those circumstances was to recommend a procedure bv which a more 
thorough investigation could bo carried out and proper proposals made 
for bringing about this relief. Some provision has been made in this Bill 
for providing this kind of relief but as my Honourable colleague from 
Madras, Sir K'urma Venkata Reddi remarked yesterday, this provision in 
reBpeet to the harassed agriculturist is much more important than any 
encouragement that might he shown to the trade and commerce of the 
country. He was perfectly justified in observing that the Bank would fail 
in one of its most important duties if it failed to give the much needed 
relief to the poor agriculturist. 

Now, Sir, just one word or two about the two important questions 
about which controversy has been raging since the time that the first 
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attempt was made to establish this Reserve Bank. 1 will first take up 
the question of a Shareholders' versus a State Bank. Since this question has 
been discussed threadbare I am not going to enter into any elaborate 
arguments. All that I wish to point out is that since this controversy has 
begun there has been a steady change in public feeling. If we closely 
examine the facts we find that most people who originally were very stout 
champions of a State-owned institution have veered round to the side of the 
Shareholders’ Bank. If we only look at the ’Report of the London Com- 
mittee there are people who were signatories to the report who have now 
obviously accepted the shareholders' institution but who only recently we» 
very staunch champions of a State-owned institution; and it is just right 
and proper that it should be so, since the experience of the world has 
demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt that it is the Shareholders' Bank 
that is best suited in the present circumstances. One of the most success- 
ful institutions in the world, the Bank of England, is a Shareholders' 
Bank. The Bank of England is only a Shareholders' Bank. Now, Sir, 
the other alternative that was proposed by some of our Honourable friends 
who signed the minute of dissent was a Stock-holders' Bank. So far as 
I am concerned I am at a loss to see what difference there is between this 
and the other? To my mind if there is anv difference between these two 
the difference is in favour of the Shareholders’ Bank, inasmuch as there 
the interests of the masses of poor agriculturists and of the people of the 
countryside are entrusted to the two directors who have got to be elected 
by the 60 trustees. But, Sir, under the present proposal the shareholders 
will elect eight directors so that under this proposal we at least have 
eight directors who have been elected directly by the shareholders. I do 
not think, Sir, I need prolong this and I close my observations by' support- 
ing the Motion. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
the Honourable the P?‘esident in the Chair. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, before I begin I wish to pay a very well deserved 
compliment to the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, who has been 
able with so much tact, persuasive eloquence and ability to push this Bill 
through the other House. Sir, although I believe that a good many 
members of the public also feel that the passing of this Bill through the 
other House is a feather in Sir George Schuster's cap and a crowning glory 
to an eventful career in India, there is another section who certainly 
appreciate the tact with which he got the measure through the other 
House but they do not certainly thank him for the result because they feel 
that some portions of this Bill at any rate could have been improved. The 
technique of a Reserve Bank is a very specialized technique and very few 
up till now have been able to grasp really that specialized technique. 
With the exception of the Bank of England, all the other Central Banks 
in other countries of the world, are of very recent origin. They are, if 
I may say so, still in their experimental stage and our experiment also in 
setting up our Reserve Bank should have come earlier than now. It will 
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be time enough for us after the Reserve Bank is constituted and h&B 

been in operation for some time to see what results can be achieved and 

then to judge whether this measure has to be modified or not in the 

light of the experience that would be gained hereafter. In the criticisms 

that have appeared in the Press, in the other House and also on the floor 
of this House a good deal of imagination has been brought into play. L 
certainly think that in matters of legislation imagination plays a good part,, 
but if we wait for the results we shall come to a better understanding than 
if we base our remarks merely on imaginative data. There is one feature 
of this Bill which it* will be proper for me to draw the attention of the 
• • House to, and that is, that the provisions of this Bill are mostly taken 
from the provisions of charters for Central Banks in different parts of the 
world, specially from England and the Continent of Europe. The only 
feature that has been taken from the United States Reserve Bank is about 
the compulsory deposits. The Central Banks in the Continent and the 
Bank of England have no system of compulsory deposits from the member 
banks. It is only in the Federal Reserve Bank of the United States that 
this feature appears. I always thought, Sir, that this compulsory deposit 
wa^ meant to be a lever by which the credit of the country could bo con- 
trolled, and I thought that this provision was there in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States because it was one of the two links to control 
credit, one link between the Reserve Bank and the member banks and 
the other link between the member banks and the public. In the United 
States of America the banking system is so well developed that if the 
Reserve Bank could control the other hanks, the public deposits with the 
Bank would be controlled and through those banks von could control the 
credit of the country. But here, the second link is absent. Of course, by 
this legislation the Reserve Bank will have some hold on the member 
banks, but the member banks will not have the sam c control over the 
public because if we just refer to the Report of the Central Banking Com- 
mittee, we will find that the indigenous banker in India controls about 
three or four times, or perhaps more, than the amount of money that is 
controlled by the Joint Stock Banks in India. Attention has been 
directed in th e Bill to this state of things, and by clause 55 it has been 
provided that: 

“The Bank shall, at the earliest practicable date and in any case within time* 
years from the date on which this Chapter comes into force, make to the Governor 
General in Council a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for legislation for the 
extension of the provisions of this Act relating to scheduled hanks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in British India in the business of banking”. 

In other words, there is a provision that within three years, the manage- 
ment of the Reserve Bank will report to the Governor General in Council 
for a change in legislation roping in the indigenous banker, and then this 
compulsory deposit will have some effect because I take it that when the 
Board of Management reports to the Governor General in Council, they 
will also provide that those people who would be included in the 
Schedule, although they are not joint stock companies will have to make 
the same compulsory deposits as joint stock banks will have to do. This 
mixture of the Continental system with the American system appeared 
then, and it appears now, before the Management’s report comes into 
being, to b© rather an incompatible mixture and the result may not be as 
favourable as we seem to imagine. It might lead to the birth of a 
monstrosity.’ j 
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Then, Sir, I wish to refer to another feature of the Bill, and that is 
with regard to th e Agricultural Credit Department, which has been put 
in at the Select Committee stage. I refer to clause 54 of the present 
Bill. I certainly join whole-heartedly in the wish expressed by my 
Honourable friend Sir Kurina Reddi that if it was possible through .fy© 
Reserve Bank to help the agriculturists out of their indebtedness, to help 
them to organize themselves better and to prosper as they ought to, cpr- 
tainly that would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. But what^ 
I find is that by section 17 of this Bill the duties of the Bank and th^, 
business that it may do have been specifically fixed. Sir Kurma Reddi 
pointed out that one of the things the Reserve Bank should do is to lend 
money to the agriculturists against land But that is not to be. Then 
the second suggestion was that the Co-operative Banks should float 
debentures which would be guaranteed by the Reserve Bank. But even 
that business has not been specifically mentioned in section 17. So that 
the Reserve Bank as constituted by this Bill as it stands will not have 
the power to guarantee the debentures of any Co-operative Bank. I should 
have liked Sir Kurma Reddi to have given notice of an amendment to 
include such a provision in the Bill itself. 

As regards exchange and matters connected therewith I think the 
points have been thoroughly discussed both in this House and the other 
House and there is no necessity for me to cover the same ground. 

There is one other point to which I would like to refer and that is the 
constitution of the Board of Directors. At present the proposal is that 
we should have four directors nominated by the Governor General in 
Council and eight directors to be elected on behalf of the shareholders, 
and it has been indicated how many directors are to be elected from 
each register. As regards the four nominated directors I think it is 
practically accepted that particular interests will be represented by - them 
and one of them at any rate should be a person connected with the 
agricultural development and agriculture of the country. The elected 
directors will be from different provinces. The question, however, may 
arise later on, when shares in a particular register are transferred to 
other registers, and no minimum having been fixed, if the number of shares 
held by a particular register falls to a particularly low level, would it be 
proper to have the same number of directors from that register? Take, 
for example, the Delhi Register,. Suppose the Delhi holders sell their shares 
to people on other registers, and there is no prohibition as to the free 
marketing of shares — say seven-eighths of the Delhi shares go to Calcutta 
and Bombay, would the Delhi Register still continue to elect two directors 
as is here proposed? I would myself suggest the holding of a minimum 
number of shares in each register. If that meets with the wishes of my 
friend Mr. Taylor I would expect him to carry that out in the form of an 
amendment. 

The Honourable Raja CHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I support the Motion for the consideration of this Bill. 
Every important country in the world has got its Central Bank and I think 
it is only proper that India should also have one. This is all the. more 
necessary in view of the constitutional changes which are going; to be made 
before long. In fact it is considered essential that a Bank of this kind 
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should be established before the reforms are introduced. From the dis- 
cussion which has taken place here and elsewhere, it is quite clear that 
every section of opinion is agreed about the desirability of having a Central 
Bank. This Bill has been thoroughly considered and discussed, not only 
section by section but word by word, in the Joint Select Committee, and 
I am sure the Honourable Members of this House will find it in every 
way satisfactory. 

Thb Honoubabus Sib DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian 
Christians) : Sir, great credit is duo to the Finance Member for bringing 
forward this measure and piloting it successfully through the other House, 
and credit is also due to the Honourable' Mr. Taylor for the very lucid 
explanation of the principles of this Bill. I will confine my observations 
to one or two points. It has been said that this should not be a Share- 
holders’ Bank but a State Bank, flf it is a Shareholders* Bank, it is urged 
the shareholders may not take any interest in its concerns seeing that they 
are sure of their dividends, and therefore the Board or the Governor wifi 
be able to do as they please. My answer to that is that if the share- 
holders do not take an interest in their own share-holding concern, and 
if they are going to be indifferent about the doings of the Board, how 
are they going to manage the affairs of this country when they get 
self-government? If people realize that this Reserve Bank ought 
to work m the interests of the country and if people are 
educated to see that it is worked properly I think the shareholders will 
take a real interest in its concerns and will see that things are properly 
done. Another provision in the Bill helps to bring about this result. The 
Bank’s headquarters will be migratory and the annual general meeting 
will be held not only in Bombay and in Calcutta but also in Madras and 
Delhi. Well, the people of those places could bring forward objections to 
the procedure of the Board if they found the procedure was wrong. There- 
fore, Sir, the objection to the Bank being a Shareholders’ Bank, is not 
a sound one. Again, it is said that the management will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the Secretary of State. Granting that proposition is true, 
would it improve matters if the Bank is a State Bank? Would the 
influence of the Secretary of State he less if it is a State Bank and more 
if it is a Shareholders' Bank. Therefore, Sir, I think that a Shareholders’ 
Reserve Bank will certainly Rerve the best interests of the country. If 
our people had been a little more careful we should have had a Reserve 
Bank working now. It is a great pity that the Bill of 1928 was not passed. 
If that had been passed, we should have had a Bank working now for 
nearly six years and, as a well-known preacher said, when we commit 
mistakes ws stumble upwards. Wo must have stumbled upwards and we 
should have had a perfect hank working in 1934. Therefore the sooner the 
Reserve Bank becomes a settled fact and is put in working order the better 
it would be for this country. Then, another safeguard is the low value 
of the shares. It was feared that some capitalists might comer all the 
shares. It is open to us to induce the people of the country to buv up 
the shares. Government will not allow the cornering of the shares by a 
few capitalists and millionaires. Each share is worth only Rs. 100 and 
we could induce the people of this country to take up almost all the shares 
and therefore the fear that a few people will get all the shares in their 
hands is not a weir founded one. 

The Honourable Mr. HO S SAIN IMAM: How will the Government 

prevent that? 
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The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS: By allotting shares to 
small investors just as some time ago when the Government wanted to 
, raise a loan they gave preference to people who were prepared to offer 
small sums and not to big banks. Government could see to that. We 
could ask the Government now to assure us that they will give preference 
to small investors and not to big investors. Then, Sir, with regard to 
the question of scheduled banks, I think it is in the interests of the 
banking world that banks should have some portion of their money in 
the Reserve Bank. After all we must understand that w T e are only at the 
beginning of things. Not only that. We are new to this sort of business. 
When I say new I say it in this sense that we have been doing hanking 
in the European way within the last .50 or 60 years. Our old way was 
entirely different. We know how the Chettis, Marwaris and other money- 
lenders have been doing their business, but the co-operative bank and the 
shareholders’ bank and the company-managed bank have been altogether 
a new thing to us, and we should have something to guide us, something 
to direct us, and something which would really be beneficial to us. There- 
fore the scheduled banks should have a portion of their capital in the 
Reserve Bank not only to ensure their stability but also to facilitate 
business. It is not proper that all the capital and the invested money 
of the banks should be utilised for lending purposes; they must always 
have a fluid reserve so as to meet demands. Therefore, Sir, no complaint 
can be made on the ground that the scheduled banks are made to deposit 
a certain amount of their capital in the Reserve Bank. 

It was said that the Imperial Bank has been given facilities which it 
ought not to have. The Imperial Bank is doing really very good business 
and it has been with us under this name for the last ten or twelve years. 
Before that we had the well-known Presidency Banks, the* Madras Bank, 
the Bengal Bank and the Bombay Bank. This Bank has branches all 
over the country and when the new Reserve Bank comes into being it 
must have some help from a bank which is well established and I do not 
think that the facilities proposed to be given to the Imperial Bank are 
such as to make one think that the Imperial Bank is having something 
which it ought not to have. There is no other bank which can take its 
place and therefore all the objection raised on that ground, I think, is not 
well founded. 

I do not want to enter into the question of ratio. It is a very, very 
difficult question and experts or pandits on that point are not agreed 
and it is not for me, a layman, to venture to offer any observations on 
that point. But I will only say this. When we were boys we were told 
the story of two persons having a fight over the colour of a pillar and 
after the fight one man fell on one side and the other on the other side 
and both were right. One said it was dark and the other said it was 
blue or red and they found one side was red or blue and the other side 
dark. In this controversy it may be that both are right or both wrong. 
Therefore we cannot now lay down a hard and fast rule as regards this 
ratio, and seeing that this is a measure within the competence of this 
Legislature it is open to the Legislature to make any amendment it likes 
afterwards. No doubt there is the statement of the Secretary of Stab' 
that nothing can be altered without reference to the Imperial. Parliament. 
Sir, we know how things are at present. Everything is in the melting 
pot. Wc do not know what a day may bring forth. As matters stand 
at present we do not know what is going to happen with regard to the 
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currencies of the world. America is doing one thing, France is doing 
another and England is trying to do a third. In this present state of 
things it is not right for us to say that we must have either the 16 d. 
ratio or the 18 d. ratio. We shall see how tilings work. As I said a little 
while ago, let us stumble upwards. If we commit mistakes, Government 
are not going to see that India loses everything. They will open their eyes 
and see that a mistake has been made and they will rectify that mistake. 
It is not right that we should object to this measure being passed because 
the ratio is not what some of us would like to have. 

► It was said that the Legislature should have a voice in this concern. 
Political influence as it is understood today ought not to have anything 
to do with business operations because politicians may change their mind, 
may change their opinions, and they mav be moved by passion, or by the 
sentiment of the hour. This Bank, I iind from the Bill, will be above 
that influence, but it is said that the influence from Whitehall will be 
preponderant. I do not for a moment think that the Government of India 
will do things in such a way as to harm the currency of this country, 
it may be that even if that influence is exerted people here, the Viceroy 
and his Councillors, would try to put matters right by showing what would 
be beneficial to India. Now, take the Tariff Bill. There are so many 
things we are doing which may not be in the interests of Great Britain 
but are in the interests of India and the Government of India will take 
care to see that the finances and the interests of this country are not 
jeopardized by giving way to influence from outside. 

Sir, on the whole, I find that this Bill is a very satisfactory one and 
it is up to us to see that it is worked properly. If, after some time, we 
find that there are defects and there are sins of omission and of commis- 
sion, we can get them all corrected. As I said, a Reserve Bank has been 
overdue for some time and the sooner it is put in force the better for 
Tndia. 

With these few words, I have great pleasure in supporting the Motion 
for consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOIt (Additional Finance Secretary): 
Sir, in the course of this long and interesting discussion there have been 
numerous points raised and though I do not propose to deal with them all, 
I shall deal with several of them, because I am glad that Members of this 
House instead of moving amendments on particular points have taken 
the opportunity in this general debate to raise certain questions which 
can be discussed more properly with relation to the Bill as a whole than 
if they had been raised on particular amendments. The first point that 
T would like to deal with is a simple one, namely, Sir Kurina Venkata 
Reddi’s apprehensions about the Local Governments and their position 
vis-a-vis the Reserve Bank. He apprehended that in a future regime of 
provincial autonomy the interests of the Local Government might suffer 
because they would not have a representative on the Board, on the assump- 
tion apparently that the Central Government would be fully represented. 
I would like to point out that the four non-official Members who will 
he nominated by the Federal Centre will be designed to afford representa- 
tion to interests otherwise unrepresented. They will not be there as 
representing Government. The only representative of Government will be 
what I might call the technical expert who will be there to co-ordinate 
the technical work of the Bank with that of Government *s regards 
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the Local Governments, the only practical point that 1 can see as likely to 
emerge is with regard to loans and their borrowing programme, and this 
will certainly not be a matter to be dealt with through a local board. 
At present, borrowings on account of Local Governments are discussed 
with the central authority, either Government or the Imperial Bank, and 
in future they will be discussed with the central authority of the Reserve 
Bank. I do not think that in practice there is likely to be any difficulty 
at all because the Reserve Bank will be only too anxious to co- Operate 
in any measure that will improve the credit of the Local Government. 

Mr. Basil raised a final trumpet call, on the question of the compulsory 
deposits for scheduled banks. I congratulate him on a long and gallant 
fight which 1 am afraid that lie has lost; il am afraid that 1 am still 
completely unconvinced by his arguments. I agree with him that the 
Bank of England does not require to exact compulsory deposits from British 
banks but the Bank of England is the oldest bank in England, it is by far 
the most important bank, and it has, as a result of its prestige, numerous 
unofficial ways of putting pressure on any recalcitrant bank in England. 
We are creating a new institution which will be confronted with other 
institutions, long established and with a very high prestige, and for that 
purpose wo must give it some means of exercising at any rate a limited 
control over such institutions. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : This system does not 
exist on the Continent either. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I have not time to discuss 
nil the banks, but there are several banks that have such compulsory 
deposits, and in Europe in the case of the oldest and strongest institution, 
the Bank of France, its prestige is so immeasurably superior to other 
banks in France by reason of its quasi - government status that it is able 
to enforce its authority without this particular right. However, {Sir, I do 
not wish to pursue this particular point. 

Another difficulty which was raised which I think is illusory is that the 
shares might drift to the larger centres, thereby denuding the up-country 
centres of their representation. I do not think, Sir, that is likely to 
happen. In the first place, as Sir David Devadoss pointed out, we are 
making careful arrangements in the Bill to secure the maximum distribu- 
tion of voting power on the initial allotment. Preference is going to be 
given to those shareholders who apply for Rs. 500 worth of shares, that 
is to say, the minimum voting right. Afterwards, Sir, I do not see any 
reason to anticipate a drift. These shares arc not going to be speculative. 
They are going to constitute a stable form of investment. As Sir Homi 
Mehta pointed out, the people who initially subscribe for them will not 
be people who intend to turn them over at once. I therefore think, Sir, 
that there will bo very little reason to anticipate any drift to the larger 
centres. Even if there is, that will not affect the voting right of the up- 
country centres, centres like Delhi and Rangoon, because they will still 
be allowed to return the same number of directors however much the 
share register may be denuded. And that, Sir, in itself will also be a 
powerful corrective to any excessive drift because the more shares that 
drift away from such centres the greater will be the voting power of the 
remainder. For these reasons, Sir, T do not think that we need anticipate, 
any. material alteration in the initial distribution. 
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Sir Kurma Reddi twitted Government with over-apprehension about 
what is called political influence. Sir, 1 do not wish to overstate the case. 
Everybody knows what political influence is interpreted as meaning in 
India at present. But, Sir, that will not always continue. We must not 
visualise that for ever what is called political influence in India will be 
synonymous with a certain type of national aspiration. In future we hope 
that politics will develop in India on the same lines as in other countries 
and when that development occurs we do definitely wish that there shall 
be in existence a banking institution which will be outside politics. I 
# might give as an instance something that has happened during the last 
few weeks. The Bank of France is outside politics. We have seen one 
Government succeed another day after day in France and yet the Bank 
of France has managed to stand up against one of tho strongest attacks 
made on its currency and has emerged undefeated. What would its 
position have been, if it had been politically bound up with the changing 
Governments of the day? Sir, the experience of other countries, of the 
Bank of England, and of the Bank of France is, to my mind, conclusive 
that we should look at this question not from the temporary aspect of 
nationalism or anti-nationalism but from the point of view of the stability 
of the country, and you will be building well if you create now a .Reserve 
Bank that is and will remain outside politics. 

I now turn, Sir, to what I might call the destructive criticism of the 
measure and I find considerable difficulty in arriving at an appreciation 
of what is the attitude of mind that underlies those criticisms. In the 
first place, I do not think they are putting their case quite fairly even 
from their own point of view. What Lala Ram Saran Das and Mr. 
Banerjee were saying in effect is that they will be put on the horns of a 
dilemma, that India was being compelled to swallow what it did not want 
as an essential pre-requisite to constitutional reforms. Sir, I think that 
is an entirely wrong way of looking at the matter. Constitutional reform 
does not. come suddenly. If it is to be wholesome it must broaden 
steadily from one development to another and this measure, quite apart 
from any question of a further instalment of constitutional reforms, is in 
itself a most material advance in India's constitutional development. In 
fact, Sir, I do not think that I would be exaggerating if I said that both 
as regards immediate effective powers and as regards ultimate potentiality 
it is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, transfer that has ever been 
made since the British Government assumed the control of this country. 

Then, Sir, they went on to talk about pre-requisites. The Honourable 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that until certain pre-requisites 
were fulfilled it was rash to create a Reserve Bank. There, Sir, I was 
frankly amazed. I could imagine him talking like that if he was a Die-hard 
speaking in the House of Commons arguing that the times were not 
propitious for such a great transfer of control. But why he should 
stand up in this House and say that these are arguments why the Indian 
Legislature should not accept it when offered I frankly confess that I do 
not understand. In any case, he was exaggerating. He said that our 
budget was not balanced, and though he somewhat reluctantly admitted that 
there was a certain minor improvement in our short term debt position 
and our external credit, he maintained that our exports were going from 
bad to worse and that the end could only be ultimate disaster. Sir, in 
reply to that I can only say that no country can say that it is at the 
height of prosperity at present, but if he will look round I do not think 
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that he will find that there is any country whose budgetary position appears 
more favourable than ours. As regards our short term liabilities in the 
last two-and-a-half years we have succeeded in funding liabilities which 
would have matured within live years to the extent of Rs. 170 erores. 
As regards our external credit, we have now built up external reserves to 
the extent which the Bill has set out as a pre-requisite for the creation 
of a Reserve Bank, that is to say 50 per cent., and as Sir Homi Mehta 
pointed out, if you take into consideration the hidden reserve which we 
have on account of gold and also the other sterling balances that we have 
in the Treasury, that percentage will be raised materially; it might even 
be as high as 70 or 75 per cent. Also, Sir, in the first year after we went 
off gold there was a temporary dislocation of our imports and exports. 
The balance is now being redressed, and there is again a steadily increasing 
export surplus quite independent of the exports of gold. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam said, if 1 understood 
him aright, that there was no object in creating a Reserve Bank because 
the Reserve Bank could not stand up to emergencies, and that if there 
was a war or other crisis, that Government must take charge. 1 did not 
follow what the conclusion of this argument was. 1 presume that it was 
that there was no use in creating a Reserve Bank at all. Surely, the 
commonsense view of the matter is that if there is a crisis, Government 
must co-operate, but that it’ such a crisis occurs it will be of very great value 
to Government to have an independent and authoritative body which can 
tender advice at that time. If there is no Reserve Bank and a crisis 
occurs, Government has to take what action it can, but if there is a 
Reserve Bank in existence, they will be ready with their advice. They 
will also be able to warn the Government of impending dangers, so that — 
even though when the crisis occurs Government may have to take charge, 
it will be all the better for it to have a Reserve Bank in existence as 
an established authority. 

There is one minor point that the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Das asked me to answer specifically and that was about the 
cost of the new institution. He quoted figures from a memorandum of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey. The figures, Sir, were not on the same basis. The 
original arrangement was that the reserve fund of the Bank should be 
built up to the extent of Rs. 5 erores from the profits of the Bank 
over a period of about five years. As Government is what I might call 
the residuary shareholder of the Bank, that is to say, the party which 
will get the balance of the profits after the shareholders have been paid 
their dividends, it follows that if this reserve had to be built up out of the 
profits, there would have been a temporary loss to Government revenues. 
We have now met that by providing in the Bill that Government will 
make an initial subsidy of Rs. 5 erores, which will be borrowed, to create 
a reserve fund for the Bank. This will mean that Government will get 
at once its full share of the profits. Sir Malcolm Hailey s forecast was 
based on the position before this provision was brought into the Bill, bo 
that is out of date now and the initial loss will be very much reduced. 
It is somewhat infructuous to attempt a calculation of what that loss will 
be, because the profits of the Bank depend so much on the rate of interest 
at which the Bank can invest its reserves. Two or three years ago when 
the Bank would have befen afele to invest at 4 and 4£ per cent, in British 
Government Bills, these profits would obviously have been very much larger 
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than now when it could only get one-half or two-thirds per cent. Fluctua- 
tions on that account may easily amount to Es. 2 or Es. 3 ciores. At the 
same time, so far as I can calculate, the actual loss to Government as 
compared with what it would have had to incur if the present management 
of the currency had been continued should not be more than Es. 5 to Es. 10 
lakhs, and even that is not going to be a dead loss. It is due to the 
fact that we are incurring expenditure in creating an Agricultural Credit 
Department and in engaging in other activities which the country demands 
and which seem to bo necessary for productive development, so that it 
is unfair to talk in terms of profit or loss. In any case, as 1 have said, 
the profit or loss will be negligible in comparison with the fluctuations in 
tho ordinary profits which will occur from fluctuations in the value of 
its holdings. 

I now come, Sir, to the old and vexed question of the ratio. I do 
not propose to deal at any length with it because I think that the argu - 
ments of the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam have been fairly effectively 
riddled by several other speakers, nnd I do not consider that the ratio 
issue arises on this Bill. But, looking at it in an unprejudiced way from 
the outside, there is one characteristic feature of the debate which appealed 
to rne and that was that though the advocates of devaluation were very 
eloquent they stuck to generalities while the opponents, that is, those 
who argued against it, went down to details. They analyzed the 
problem, commodity by commodity and showed with reference to parti- 
cular classes how the change would work out. It is very simple to say 
that if you reduce the rupee 12 J per cent, you will immediately increase 
the price of wheat, or cotton or rice by 12$ per cent., but everybody 
knows that this is not the way the thing will work. The Honourable 
Mr. Hossain Imam went even further. He said that the policy of keeping 
money stable ought to be the policy of the Central Bank. Sir, there is 
no charter which any Central Bank in the world possesses which contains 
the words “stable money’ ' and I do not see how it would be humanly 
possible to throw such a task on a Bank. If I might give a small metaphor. 
Suppose we were creating a Bengal Pilot Service fo pilot ships up and 
down through the dangerous currents of the Hooghly. Somebody gets 
up and opposes it on the ground that instead of having a Bengal Pilot 
Service, we ought to make the sea flat and prevent there being any 
currents, as in that case wo would not require a Bengal Pilot Service. 
When asked to develop his thesis, in reply to the question “How do you 
propose to stop these dangerous tides”, his answer is, that ifc is quite 
'simple, so long as you have elastic measures. You throw out 
the weight. At one time it registers four fathoms and at another time 
it registers six fathoms. If the water gets shallow, then you have 
only to invent, a shrinkable line which will still show six fathoms, and 
the ship will still pass in perfect security. I think, Sir, that fairly 
describes the attitude of those who think that they can gel over these 
world troubles simply bv tinkering with the internal standard. Sir 
Kurma Reddi was perfectly correct when he said that there are many 
more factors involved than that. If, is a most difficult question and it 
is impossible to simplify it in that way. 

At the same time, Sir, I entirely agree with him that- the position is 
not satisfactory, particularly as regards agriculture, and that Government 
cannot- simply fold their hands and say^that nothing can he done. 
Unfortunately, Sir, it is very difficult to khow what to do. There is a 
• lack of anything concrete to work upon. 'Vife have had Commission after 
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Commission. The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam accused us of pigeon- 
holing these reports. I have carefully examined the recommendations 
of the Agricultural Commission and the Banking Enquiry Committee on 
this point, and so far as I can see, any concrete recommendations which 
they had made have been nullified by some recommendation, some pre- 
requisite, which is quite impracticable. For instance, the Banking 
Enquiry Committee recommended the wide institution of land mortgage 
banks. They talked a lot about it and then added a sentence: 

44 Provided that there will be free transferability of land**. 

Now, what is the use in India of saying that you want land 
mortgage banks but that you can only have them if there is to be free 
transferability of land? Everybody with any knowledge of the agricultural 
problems of India has known for years that there lies the difficulty. We 
have built up in India an artificial protection for the agriculturist by 
impeding the right of transfer. His rights vary from province to province, 
from district to district and even from village to village. So long as you 
maintain that protection to him it is idle to suppose that the credit which 

be can offer will be as good as if he had something more definite to give 

as security. 

Then again, as regards co-operation. Co-operation has done a great 
deal of good. I would be tho last to under-estimate the value of the 
'work which has been done. But, Sir, there again, we must look facts in 
the face. The essence of the co-operative movement as I understand 
it is that a number of men band together, some of them to lend money 

and others to borrow it. If it is merely a case of them combining 

together to borrow money then it is doubtful how far the mere fact of 
their so combining increases their corporate security. In fact from one 
point of view it might be argued that it made it less. If you have one 
individual borrowing money and anything goes wrong, you can sell him 
up; but if a whole village is in a co-operative society and, all borrow money 
and fail to pay it is obviously impossible to sell up the whole village. 
There will be no buyers, and obviously the wider this tendency spreads, 
the less will the security become. From that point of view it is arguable 
that the co-operative movement does not really increase the corporate 
credit of individuals for borrowing. 

These, Sir, are points which I am bringing forward, because it does 
seem to me that there has been too much rhetoric on this question and 
that it is time that people got down to real facts and put forward 
proposals before Government which are based on these facts. We are 
only too anxious to do anything that can be done, but until those two 
essential difficulties are realized it is idle to talk of any panacea. 

The only panacea which I am definitely certain is a quack one is 
devaluation. Where there is devaluation, Sir, I am convinced that 
whoever loses it will not be the mahajan. The mahajan will always be 
two moves ahead of the game. If the rupee was devalued so as to increase 
prices by 20 or 30 per cent., you may be perfectly sure that the paper 
debts' would go up by 50 or 60 per cent. You are not going to get rid of 
the problem of agricultural indebtedness by those means, unless you 
follow Mr.. Hossain Imam, who lias developed an enthusiasm for Germany, 
to his logical conclusion and reduce the rupee to the value which the 
mark once had. ‘He said the ‘mark went down to 100 millions to a penny. 
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He was wrong, it was 1,000 millions to a penny. Well, Sir, if you could 
devalue the rupee to an extent which would reduce the whole of the 
present revenue of the Government of India to less than one anna, I have 
no doubt that you would effect a certain reduction in the debt of the 
agriculturist. But I do not know that that would be the end of the 
matter. Russia, Austria, Germany have had to dovalue their currencies 
to nothing and they are still struggling with the consequences and if we 
look to see what in practice was the result, we find that it was not the 
agriculturist who has benefited but the man whom one would expect to 
benefit, that is to* say, the man who knows something about currency 
and exchange, the speculator, the moneylender — he is the man who is 
going to profit by any alteration. 

But as I said, Sir, we recognize the gravity of the problem; the 
unprecedented fall in prices has undoubtedly had severe repercussions on 
the established social order in India and we do not wish to minimize 
that aspect of the question. At the same time, looking at it from that 
point of view, I still think that what Government have proposed is the 
most practical method, that is to say, to get ahead with the Reserve 
Bank, to try to get people together who will examine these questions 
in a dispassionate and concrete manner and put up proposals to Govern- 
ment giving us something to work on. We can go on turning out Com- 
missions, but so long as they are composed of people who can merely 
repeat what has been said before we do not get forward at all. I do 
think however that an Agricultural Credit Department which will act in 
co-operation with the Local Governments will afford some chance at .any 
rate of seeing these problems in their true perspective, of seeing what 
the real difficulties are and possibly finding a solution. From that point 
of view, from the point of view of the agriculturist, I think that the 
Reserve Bank should be an unmitigated boon to India. 

The Honourable tite PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“That the Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As regards the next stage of the 
Bill I propose to* postpone it till tomorrow for two reasons. In the first 
instance wo have made satisfactory progress today and I feel we will be 
able to finish this Bill tomorrow. Secondly, 1 dislike that a Bill of this 
magnitude and importance should be passed when many non-officials are 
absent. I would like non-official Members to have the fullest opportunity 
of discussing their amendments. It is for these two reasons I shall 
adjourn the House till tomorrow. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
15th February, 1934. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday , 15th February, 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL — continued. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT* We will now proceed with the 
detailed consideration of the clauses of the Bill, but before we proceed 
I would like to point out to Honourable Members that during the last 
two days I have given Honourable Members the widest latitude when 
discussing the principles of the Bill in allowing them to discuss the differ- 
ent clauses of the Bill in some detail and I trust there will not be needless 
repetition today of the same arguments that have been advanced before. 

The Question is: 

“That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

Tite Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR (Additional Finance Secretary): 
Sir, I move: 

“That in the proviso to sub-clause (c) of clause 2 for the word ‘society* where it 
last occurs the word ‘bank’ be substituted.” 

Sir. this is a purely verbal amendment. In this sub-clause we are 
defining “provincial co-operative banks’*, but as a result of an amendment 
which was introduced in another place we did not notice that in elaborat- 
ing tbe definition of a “provincial co-operative bank” we had used the 
words “provincial co-operative society”. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg 
to oppose the amendment that has been moved By my Honourable friend 
Mr. Taylor. By this amendment my Honourable friend wants to restrict 
the provisions of the Bill to provincial co-operative banks only, but as 
in the definition they can be applied to big co-operative societies in the 
provinces. For instance, take my province. There are a large number 
of central societies which are as big as provincial banks in some provinces 
and working with lakhs and lakhs of rupees. They have got smaller units 
affiliated to them and they will be deprived of the benefit of the Reserve 
Bank if the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Taylor is carried. 
I may, for instance, say that there is a posts and telegraphs society in 
my province. It is a very big society and it has got a number of other 
societies. Then, there is the grain merchants’ society, there is the 
co-operative sugar factory, which has got about a hundred societies 
affiliated to it. So all these big co-operative concerns will be deprived 
of the benefit of the provisions of the Reserve Bank if this amendment 

is carried. * \*. 

* ■ 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: On a point of perlsobal explana- 
tion, Sir. That is not the intention at all. This is merely a verbal 
alteration. We are not limiting in any way. the powers of the Provincial 
Government. At present we say : 

“* * *the Local Government may declare any central co-operative society in 
that province to be a provincial co-operative society within the meaning of this defi- 
nition”. 

Those words are meaningless, because it is not a provincial co-operative 
society which is defined in the definition. What we are defining is a 
“provincial co-operative bank”. The change is purely a verbal one,; 

Tiie Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PBASAD 
MEHROTRA: A society itself consists of societies as well as banks. 

Banks are also called societies. In fact the correct word is “society”, 

not “bank” so far as co-operative societies are concerned, and when we 
speak of central co-operative banks we also mean . central co- 
operative societies. This is a larger term in which all th^se 

societies are included. This was not moved in Select Committee 
as well as in the Assembly. Now at this eleventh hour in the Council 
of Stale this important amendment has been brought in. I do not know, 
Sir, whether this is to be treated as a verbal amendment or as an amend- 
ment carrying farreaching consequences; and if this amendment is effected, 
I would like to know from the Government whether the Bill will again 
have to be referred back to the Assembly or not. I would like to have 
this information also from the Government. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras: Nomi- 
nated Non-Official) : Sir, I do not see any objection at all to the 
amendment proposed. There is really no difficulty in this case. If my 
Honourable friend who has opposed this amendment had seen the proviso 
he would have noticed that any co-operative bank can be declared to be 
a provincial bank within the meaning of this Act by the Local Govern- 
ments. The original idea was to limit it to provincial co-operative banks, 
but, later on, it was pointed out that there were more provincial, banks 
than one in certain provinces; as, for instance, in Madras we have the 
ordinary provincial co-operative bank which supplies money to the central 
banks in the district which in their turn supplies money to the primary 
societies. In addition to these provincial banks w r e have also a land 
mortgage bank w'bieh is also a provincial one and. it was considered that 
both these even were not enough. So power was granted under the 
proviso for the Local Governments to declare such central banks to be 
brought under this definition. It is only a matter of language and I 
really do not see the objection. 

’ ■ 1 *• • 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original Question was: 

“That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved: 

"That in the proviso to sub-clause (c) of clause 2 for the word ‘society* where it 
last occurs the word ‘bank* be substituted.** 

The Question I havei to put is: 

"That that amendment be made." 

I he Motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Rai Bahadur Lala Jogdish 
Prasad. 

(The Honourable Member was absent.) 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
M.E11ROTRA : Sir, if you permit me, I would like to move amendment* 
No. 5? 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT: I must point out that in the 
Standing Orders there is no authority to permit one Honourable Member 
to delegate the moving of any resolution or amendment to another 
Honourable Member. That is the usual practice, and I do not wish to 
depart from it. However, when amendment No. 5 is reached, the 
Honourable Member may apply to the Chair to move the amendment 
in his own name and the Chair, unless any objection is taken by any 
Honourable Member, will consider the question at that stage. 

(When amendment No. 5 was reached the Honourable the President 
again called upon the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad.) 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: May I have vour permission to move amendment No. 5, 
Sir? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I cannot permit the moving of this 
amendment. It is in entire conflict with the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Government of India Act as it stands now does 
not recognise the consultation or advice of the Ministers and therefore 
this amendment is wholly inadmissible and I cannot permit it. 

The Question is: 

4 ‘That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.'* 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“That clause 4 stand part of the Bill." 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That for clause 4 the following be substituted, namely : 

‘4. The original share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees which 
shall be fully subscribed by Government'." 

S V, I will not tire the House with a long speech as my amendment 
does n^t require a long explanation — it being self-explanatory. My amend- 
ment demands that the whole of the capital of the proposed Bank he 
subscribed by the Government from the State coffers. The primary object 
in proposing a Shareholders' Bank instead of a State Bank was to free 
the Bank from political influence. As I explained the other day the term 
“political influence" does not mean the influence of Indian politicians only 
hut the term also covers the influence of British politicians as well. If 

~*Thnt after sub-clause (e) of clause 2 the following new clause be inserted, namely : 

"(/) The Governor General in Council means the Governor General acting on 
the advice of the Member or Minister in Charge of Finance." 

* a2 
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the influence of both parties had been avoided I would have had no objection 
to a Shareholders * Bank. But, Sir, what do we find in the Bill? At 
every step the influence of the Governor General, either in Council or at 
his discretion, has been invoked. As I said the other day the Governor 
General under the new constitution will be a party politician of the British 
Parliament and therefore it is not very difficult to imagine that the 
influence of the political party in power in the House of Commons will 
be brought to bear on the Governor General under the future constitution 
as it is proposed therein to arm him with autocratic powers as well. Sir,, 
if the influence of the Ministers of the British Cabinet, namely, the 
Secretary of State for India can be tolerated in this Bank, I do not 
understand why the influence of an Indian Finance Minister belonging to 
a political party in the Indian Legislature cannot be tolerated? The 
whole object in proposing a Shareholders * Bank is to divest the future 
Indian Finance Minister, if he ever comes into being after the Greek 
Kalends, of all his controlling power over the Bank. As I have already 
mentioned before, the proposed Shareholders’ Bank leaves the door open 
for British political influence to be brought on* the Bank while refusing 
the same privilege to the Indian Finance Minister. I, for one, cannot 
account for this sort of racial discrimination. In all probability, Sir, it 
is due to distrust of Indians. With all the emphasis at my command and 
at every opportunity available to me I appeal to Government to give up 
this distrust of Indians. It is a well-known proverb that distrust begets 
distrust. The more you distrust the people of this country the more India 
will distrust all your actions even if they are done with bona fide good 
motives. I would therefore advise them, even at this stage, to seriously 
consider whether they can still make the Bank a State Bank fully 
subscribed by Government. But if ultimately this Bank is brought into 
existence solely through the power that the Government have over the 
conquered, I visualize that the future only will prove the failure of the 
Bank for which all the responsibility will be on the shoulders of the 
present bureaucrats. 

With these words, Sir, I commend my amendment for the acceptance 
of the House. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAJ> 
MEHROTRA : Sir, there is a similar Motion in my name the object of 
which is the same that is Amendment No. 7 but instead of moving that 
I would like to support the Motion moved by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Banerjee. Sir, this amendment involves a very important consequence for 
which we fought in Select Committee and in the Assembly and those 
of us who have written notes of dissent, would like to see it discussed 
threadbare on the floor of this House also. Sir, we are not opposed to a 
Shareholders’ Bank if it is going to be really so. We tried to convert 
some of its sections to make it really a Shareholders' Bank but we failed 
to do that and then we were compelled to write a minute of dissent. The 
scheme as it stands, Sir, is neither here nor there. In name you may 
call it a Shareholders Bank but if you examine it carefully you will find 
that it is nothing but a State Bank in the garb of a Shareholders' Bank. 
Out of the 59 clauses of the Bill if the Honourable Members will like to 
count they will find that in no less than 80 places the words "Governor 
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General has been used. That is, the Governor General is the sole con- 
trolling authority in the Shareholders ’ Bank. If it is going to be so, why 
not straightaway make it a State Bank and the capital that is to be 
invested from the Government of India should be utilized by the State 
instead of the shareholders getting a profit out of it. Sir, as th© words 
“Governor General in Council” is used and not “the Governor General 
in Council acting with the Finance Minister” we do not know whether 
the restrictions that have been levied on this Bank will be exercised by 
the Governor General with the Finance Minister in the future constitution 
or the Governor General alone. We wanted to clear this point but it 
was not cleared with the result that we are labouring under the mis- 
apprehension that the Finance Minister who will be responsible to the 
Legislatures will have practically no hand in the control of the Reserve 
Bank. Then, Sir, it lias been said that the Beserve Bank should be kept 
aloof from the influence of political parties. When the Governor 
General, who is the leader of the biggest political party in India, comes 
in in every place, why have other parties been excluded ? The result 
will be that the Legislatures will be helpless' in criticising the working 
of the Bank as it is to be called a Shareholders’ Bank while the Governor 
General will be exercising all the powers. So, if it is enacted as it is 
the Legislatures will have absolutely no say over this Bank. Then, Sir, 
this is going to be the principal Bank, the National Bank, 1 should say, 
of this country and no restriction has been placed about the purchase of 
shares by non-nationals nor about the Directors belonging to non-nationals, 
A National Bank should always have an absolute majority of nationals. 
Had there been any provision that 75 per cent, of the shares should be 
held by nationals or that out of the thirteen voting directors there should 
be ten directors belonging to nationals, I would have supported the scheme. 
But in the absence of these two restrictions, non-nationals can hold as 
many shares as they like. They will certainly have no right of giving 
more than 20 votes, but they have got tons of money and will purchase 
shares in any number just to sterilise votes which would have been used 
by the shares, purchased b.v the nationals. I admit that when the allot- 
ment is made the shares will be allotted in a way that 75 per cent, will 
go to nationals. But, when there is no check, they can be purchased i n 
the market by the non -nationals. Giving a premium of, say, Us. 5 per 
share, they can corner and purchase almost all the shares. There is 
absolutely no provision in the Act which will debar them from doing so, 
and thus this National Bank will become a non-National Bank. There- 
fore we were of opinion that if this Shareholders’ Bank was going to meet 
with such a fate, it would be better to have a State Bank; if the capital 
is put in by the State, the Legislatures shall have influence over the 
Bank, the shareholders or the directors will not come from the non- 
nationals and the Government shall be the sole appointing authority of the 
directors, whose action will always be criticised in Legislatures. These 
were the fundamental points bn account of which we could not agree, and 
do not agree, to the scheme that has been placed before us. As I said 
at the very beginning, it is neither here nor there. The name is that of 
a Shareholders’ Bank but the national shareholders will have no control 
over the Bank. Therefore, Sir, we are in favour of a State Bank so that 
the profits out of the investment may be utilized by the taxpayers instead 
of the shareholders. ‘ 


Sir, I support the amendment. 
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The Honoubable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces: Nominated 
Non-Official): May I enquire whether the Honourable Member recorded 
his dissent to this effect in the Minority Report which I suppose he hab 
signed ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Certainly. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, this amendment, in the 
form in which it stands, is of course a purely’ wrecking amendment because 
though it purports merely to alter one sub-clause, in effect it will neces- 
sitate the entire wrecking not only of Chapter II but also of the proviBiona 
for the distribution of profits, the exemption of the profits of the Bank 
from income-tax and the submission of the report of the auditors 10 the 
meeting of the shareholders. For that reason, Sir, I should have thought 
that the arguments which my friend has raised would have been more 
properly raised on the general motion for consideration, because it is 
obvious that if he intends to press them, he is really intending to wreck 
the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE: I have 
already said that, Sir . 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: At the same time, Sir, though 
I do not wish to go again over all the elaborate arguments dealing with 
tile question of a Stale or Shareholders' Bank, there are one or two 
misapprehensions which I would like to have the opportunity of rebutting. 
In the first place, when the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura 
Prasad Mehrotra opposed my first amendment I had a suspicion that 
though a member of the Joint Committee he could not have studied the 
provisions sufficiently carefully and I am afraid that that suspicion is 
strengthened by his speech now. He says, if I understand him correctly, 
that the words “Governor General*’ are used and not the words “Governor 
General in Council* * thereby apparently meaning that some mysterious 
entity hitherto unknown to the Constitution is being created to upset 
the ordinary position. Sir, I do not think that there is one place in the 
Bill in which the words “Governor General** are used. In the next place, 
he used his strong imagination to conjure up a fantastic supposition that 
a large part of th e shares will be bought by non-nationals. He admitted 
that the non-nationals would not have the right to vote but at the same 
time he said that they would buy them in order to sterilise votes. I do not 
quite see what object those malicious non-nationals would have in buying up 
shares merely to sterilise them because the fewer shares that are left 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Safe investment of 5 per cent. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR because the greater the 

number of. shares which are bought up in this way, the greater would 
obviously be the voting strength left to the remainder held • by the 
nationals. In addition, Sir, in clause 4, sub -clause (3), it is stated that 
nobody who is not covered by (a), (b) or (c) shall be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to the payment of any dividend. Sir, I think that 
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it passes human belief that these non-nationals, however malicious they 
were, would buy up blocks of shares of which they would obtain no 
dividend at all. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian 
Christians): .Dog in the manger! 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: A very mad dog in the 
manger ! But I do not think, Sir, that at this stage I am called upon to 
go over all the arguments again. I merely wish to say that nothing that 
has been raised either in the general debate or now has altered the view 
which I think that this House will confirm that a Shareholders* Bank is in 
the interests of India. T, therefore, Sir, oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

“That for clause 4 the following be substituted, namely : 

‘4. The original share capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees which 
shall be fully subscribed by Government*.** 


The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.** 

The Council divided: 


AYES— 5. 


Banerjee, The Honourable Mr. 
Jagadisli Chandra. 

Hossain Imam, The Honourable 
Mr. 

Kalilar, The Honourable Mr. 
Vinayak Vithal. 


Mehrotra, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad. 
Naidu, The Honourable Mr. Y. 
Ranganayakalu. 


NOES — 29. 


Buta Singh, the Honourable Sardar. 
Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Choksy, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanjji. 
Devadoss, The Honourable Sir 
David. 

Ghosal, The ■ Honourable Mr. 
Jyotsnanath. 

Glancy, The Honourable Mr. B. J. 
Glass, The Honourable Mr. J. B. 
Habibullah, The Honourable Nawab 
Khwaja. 

Hallett, The Honourable Mr. M. G. 
Henderson, The Honourable Mr. 
J. S. 

Hub back, The Honourable Mr. J. A. 
Jalan, . The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Radka Krishna. 

Johnson, The Honourable ^lr. J. N. 

. G. 

The Motion was negatived. 


Mehta, The Honourable! Sir Homi. 
Miller, The Honourable Mr. E. 
Mitchell, the Honourable Mr. D. G. 
Noon, The Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hayat Khan. 

Padshah Sahib. Bahadur, The. 

Honourable Saiyed Mohamed. 

Ray, The Honourable Maharaja 
Jagadish Nath, of Dinajpur. 

Raza Ali, The Honourable Saiyid. 
Reddi, The Honourable Sir Kurma 
Venkata. 

Russell,, The Honourable Sir Guthrie. 
Souter, The Honourable Mr. C. A. 
Spence, The Honourable Mr. G. H. 
Sprawson, The Honourable Major 
General C. A. 

Stewart, The Honourable Mr. T A. 
Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. 
Mahmood. 

Taylor, The Honourable Mr. J. B. 
Ugra, The Honourable Rai Sahib 
Pandit Gokaran Nath. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I presume you do not propose to 
move amendment No. 7? 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHBOTBA: No, Sir. I will move amendment No. 8, which runs: 

“That in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 4, for the word ‘Delhi* the words ‘Punjab, 
Cawnpore, Karachi* be substituted.** 

1 The object of this amendment is to increase the centres from five to 
seven places. Under the Bill there will be only five centres of the 
Beserve Bank. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and Bangoon. If my 
amendment is accepted there will be seven branches.. I want to delete 
Delhi and have additional centres in the Punjab, at Cawnpore and Karachi. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOB: Might I ask the Honourable 

Member whether he means to use the word “Punjab” or whether he 

desires to substitute “Lahore”? 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PBASAD 

MEHBOTBA: I moan “Lahore”, Sir, and if the Honourable Member will 
accept mv amendment I will certainly ask one of my colleagues to 
substitute “Lahore” for “Punjab”. I meant “Lahore” when I put ic 
“Punjab”. 

TnE Honourable the PBESIDENT : Do you wish to remove the word 
“Punjab” and substitute “Lahore”? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PBASAD 

MEHBOTBA: Yes, Sir, if you will permit me I would like to substitute 
“Lahore” for “Punjab”. 

(The Honourable the President signified hj$ assent.) 

Sir, this amendment is not without principle. I have selected these 
places according to som e principle, and it is thi s that they have got Gov- 
ernment currencies at present. These currencies will have to be main- 
tained under the present scheme, whether there is a branch of the 
Beserve Bank at Lahore, Cawnpore and Karachi or not. So that there 
will be no extra expenditure to Government if my amendment is accepted. 
A little addition and alteration in these currencies will be quite sufficient 
for transforming them into branches of the Beserve Bank. Some addi- 
tional staff would certainly be required, but little additions 
will be required in buildings and strong rooms which 
already exist, and what will cost in additional staff will be more than 
compensated for in the saving of commission on business. I understand 
a large amount of business is being carried on in these centres. If there 
are no branches of the Reserve Bank the Imperial Bank will act as its 
agent and will have the benefit of the business being transacted in these 
places. So considering all these points the Bank will not lose anything, 
rather may gain something if branches are established at these places. 

The Honourable Mr. «T. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I do not wish to interrupt 
the Honourable Member, but surely he is under a misapprehension? This 
clause 4 ( 2 ) deals with registers of shareholders. The clause dealing with 
branches of the Bank is No. 6. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
'MEHROTRA: If the amendment is not moved at this stage and if 
registers are not to be kept at these places there cannot be branches. I 
have therefore thought it advisable to move it here, because it is only 
by having registers at these places that we can have branches there. If 
I had not moved my amendment at this place, my Honourable friend 
would have got up and said that the Council has accepted registers to be 
kept at five places and therefore th e amendment is out of order — to have 
branches at seven places. So T have anticipated his larger objection and 
have moved my amendment at this place. Sir, there is another reason, 
as I was going to say, for having branches at Lahore and Cawnpove — the 
northern portion of India is mostly agricultural country and if branches 
of the Reserve Bank are kept here th e agriculturist will be better served. 
I may remind the House that 85 per cent, of the population of this part 
of the country is living on agriculture, and so it is very necessary to have 
these two branches in Northern India and as there is no extra expense 
involved, I hope my Honourable friend Mr. Taylor will gracefully come 
forward to accept this amendment of mine. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I interrupted the Honour- 
able Member because I wished to clarify the discussion. I thought at 
the time and still think that he is labouring under a complete misappre- 
hension. This clause deals with the register of shareholders. It has 
nothing whatever to do with branches, which i s dealt with in clause 6, 
and there is nothing in clause 6 to show that it is in any way linked 
up with this clause. In fact, clause fi provides for a branch in London 
without ther e being a share register there and without people in London 
being entitled to hold shares. Also if an amendment is brought in here, 
I would like to hear from the Honourable Member how he proposes to 
effect the consequential alterations in the share register and what these, 
constituencies are to be? He said one of his objects was to increase, 
agricultural representation; yet lie has made no proposal for any re-, 
arrangement of the voting power, with the result that if there were share 
registers there would be nobody to vot e for. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : They will all be consequential amendments. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Tt is more than consequential 
because it will affect the composition of the directorate, but I do not pres3 
that particular point and I shall come to what I take to be the real 
intention of his suggestion which is that there should be. as I understand 
it, Issue Branches more than actual share registers at these places. As 
regards that, Sir, the Bank is hv no means precluded from retaining the 
Currency Offices at these three places if it so desires or from giving them 
. such facilities as it likes. I am certain. Sir, that the Bank will at 
first at any rate wish to continue the offices of the Issue Department 
at these places, because they are conveniently situated for the distribu- 
tion of notes, they are important commercial centres and facilities will 
either be continued directly by the Reserve Bank or through the Imperial 
Bank so that from the point of view of the public they will remain 
unimpaired. At the same time, Sir. I must, oppose this particular amend- 
ment because, as I said, it would upset the carefully arranged distribution 
of the. voting power over India. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“That in sub-clause ($) of clause 4, for the word ‘Delhi* the woH" ‘Lahore, Cawui 
pore, Karachi* be substituted.’ ’ 

The Question is : 

“That that amendment be made.” 

. The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA ^ANERJEE : Sir,. 
1 move my amendment which reads as follows : 

“That at the end of sub-clause (2) of clause 4 the following words be added > 
namely : 

‘and no person shall be allowed to hold more than 200 shares’.** 

Sir, I am not one of those who believe in the free marketing of shares 
in such a scheme as the proposed Shareholders’ Bank. In the name of: 
free marketing of shares the capitalists have been given the opportunity 
of accumulating all the vote carrying shares into their hands if they so 
desire. I am not going to discuss whether in actual circumstances this . 
might happen or might not happen. But no one can deny that if the 
capitalists combine they may do it and thereby control the Bank 
to the advantage of such combines. I therefore suggest that no share- 
holder should be allowed to accumulate more than 200 shares. The 
Shareholders’ Bank is not an ordinary joint stock company. That being 
the case the question of the free marketing of shares should not stand 
in the way of limiting the accumulation of shares with an individual. 
Before I conclude I would ask Government whether it is a fact or not 
that they agreed in the Joint Select Committee to reduce the value of 
shares from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100? If so, I would further ask them what 
was the underlying idea in doing so? Was it not the intention that the 
shares may be diffused even to the masses? I admit that in the first 
allotment the shares may be diffused into all classes and sections of 
people. But is it not the duty of the Government to see that the shares 
diffused into all sections of people are maintained throughout in the way 
in which the shares were originally allotted. Without limitation of 
holding of the shares by individuals, I would not be surprised if, at any 
future date, the number of voters of the Bank is limited amongst only 
a few hundreds of capitalists. I still maintain that it is the duty of the 
Government to bring this measure into perfection without leaving any 
loopholes by which the object in view may be frustrated. 

With these words, Sir, I commend the amendment for the acceptance 
of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, this is a question which 
was carefully considered both by the London Committee and by the 
Joint Committee and the views of the majority were that though the 
nominal value of the shares should be reduced so as to ensure as wide 
a distribution as possible and that the voting power should, be limited it 
was undesirable to impose any restriction on the maximum holding as 
such a restriction would most seriously impair their marketability and 
in effect would prevent what is the object of the Honourable mover .of 
this amendment, the widest possible distribution of its shares , among the 
poorer classes of the country. The reason is obvious. If there is a 
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restriction on the total holding of shares it will not be possible to market 
them* because brokers will have to know before they can effect a sale, 
before a share transfer can be registered, whether or not the buyer has 
already reached his total maximum. That, Sir, will particularly affect 
the poor holder of a share who may wish to get an advance against it 
because the number of parties from whom he can obtain such an advanco 
will be materially decreased. It will be quite impossible for any bank 
to advance on any scale against these shares if the number of Bhares 
which they can take over is to be limited in this way. Therefore, Sir, 
this restriction would' most seriously affect the small holder in whose 
interest it is desirable that the shares should be freely marketable. It 
will not at all achieve another object which the Honourable mover has 
m mind, that is, to prevent the concentration of the shares in a few 
hands, because if there are one or two people who wish to sterilise shares — 
I have said that is a most fantastic supposition — they will not be deterred 
merely by a provision of this nature. They can easily buy 
them and leave them in the hands of nominees. The 
character of these nominees could not be detected, because ex hypothesi 
their object being merely sterilisation they will not register. Therefore, 
Sir, it seems to me that a provision of this nature would have the opposite 
effect to that which the Honourable mover intends, and I therefore 
oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“That at the end of sub-clause (2) of clause 4 the following words be added, 
namely : 

‘and no person shall be allowed to hold more than 200 shares*.** 

The Question is: 

"That that amendment be made.** 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move. 

"That to sub-clause (3) of clause 4, the following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that 75 per cent, shares shall always be held by the Indian. 

Nationals’.* * 

Sir, the object of this amendment is quite obvious and it does not 
require much explanation from me. If there is no check of this sort 
we are afraid that the majority of the shares can at any time be held 
by non-Nationals which is against the principles of such a national 
institution. Sir, if Honourable Members will look at clause (c) of sub- 
section (3) they will find that according to this sub-clause, viz., 

"a company registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a society regis- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative societies or a scheduled bank, or a 
corporation or company incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament or any law- 
for the time being in force in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions" 

any foreign company can- purchase as many shares as they like. If the 
restriction had applied to Britishers only I would have accepted it but 
as non-Britishers can also purchase as many shares as they like I think 
it is necessary to restrict the number of shares being purchased by 
Nationals and hence this amendment. Sir, this, is not a new thing that » 
I. am pressing for in this House. I would like to quote the instances of ; 
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other foreign countries in which there are such restrictions. I may . 
inform the House that. in the Netherlands, Denmark and Czecho-Slovakia, 
the voting rights are only, exercised by Nationals. In Lithuana it is pro- 
vided that foreigners may not hold more than one-third of the capital. 

. So, Sir, it is not a new thing that I am proposing in the interests of my 
countrymen here by moving this amendment. I hope my friend will accept 
at least this amendment. •. 

*The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan): I wish to, say a few words in favour of this amendment. The 
desire of the Indians to have a part of this national institution reserved 
for Nationals should not be regarded as anything unnatural. It is quite 
possible that Britishers when they are in India do behave as Indians 
in their broader outlook but there is no gainsaying the fact that there 
are times when the interests of Indians and Europeans resident in India 
clash and though we would like to think that in future such things will 
not happen that should not blind us to the possibilities. It is for this 
reason, Sir, that we wanted to have some provision in the Act whereby 
at least a majority of the voting strength should remain unimpaired in 
the hands of Indians. For this reason, Sir, we brought forward many 
amendments in the Joint Select Committee but with which I am not 
going to deal. One which I described in my note of dissent was that 
we should have two kinds of shares, one of Bs. 100 which should be 
available to Indians and the other of Bs. 500 which should be 
available to all without restriction. I would have divided the capital, 
Sir, into two parts but although they would have been equal parts the 
voting rights of the Indians would have been more than those of the 
Europeans. I might be asked how I justify such an anomaly, that a 
shareholder of 11s. 500 should have the same amount of voting power 
as a shareholder of Bs. 300. But I find the Imperial Bank of India has 
at the moment this anomaly in its constitution. Shareholders who have 
paid only Rs. 125 for their quarter shares have the same voting power 
as a fully-paid shareholder. If my Honourable colleague wishes to know 
what precedent we have got he will find in several American States 
riiany banks 

I > 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will you kindly confine yourself 
to the amendment before the House? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I just want to remind the 
House that we wanted to do this thing and that thing and as we failed 
to come in by the back door we are coming in by the front door. This, 

Sir, leaves 25 per cent, of the voting rights to be held by non-Nationals 

and preferably by Britishers. Considering the numerical strength of the 
Britishers, I think it is more than generous for us to give them 25 per 
cent, shares. Even taking into account their wealth, I think it is not 
niggardly in any way. It gives them about their share, if not a littlfc 
more. For these two reasons, Sir, I support this amendment and 

recommend it for the acceptance of the House. 

I 

The Honourable Mb J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I sincerely trust that this 
'House will not support an amendment conceived in these terms. It is . a 
very ; wide question and I* myself have no doubt that the arrjmgemerxts - for 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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the initial alteration of voting power,' the limitation of amount and the 
distribution throughout India will in effect mean that much more than 
75 per cent, of the shares will be held by people who satisfy the most rigid 
definition cf Indian National. At the same time, there is a very important 
principle at stake, a principle which is not only inherent in the present 
const it utional discussions but which is of the utmost importance if India 
is to develop in the future as it should, and that is that the European British 
subjects resident in India, who have loyally co-operated in the development 
of constitutional reforms in India, should be regarded as on the same foot- 
ing as Indians in India itself. That, Sir, is the basis not only on which this 
Bill has been framed but the basis on which the whole of the constitutional 
discussions are progressing and I feel, Sir, that it would be disastrous Jo 
cut into thao imperial conception in any way. The Honourable Mr. 
Mehrotra pointed out that he did not so much object to British subjects 
but that under sub-clause (3)(c) companies, even though entirely foreign, 
could obtain sharer. That undoubtedly, Sir, is a difficulty; it was dis- 
cussed in Joint Committee but we found in practice that it was not practic- 
able to exclude foreign companies without excluding companies altogether 
and after careful discussion we came to the conclusion that it would be an 
unnecessarily drastic step to exclude companies altogether merely because 
of the very distant possibility that foreign companies might combine to 
acquire shares in the Reserve Bank. In the Joint Committee we made a 
comment to the effect that if this remote contingency should eventuate, 
Government should take steps about it. But that, Sir, is a different 
question. The actual amendment brings in a definition which is not con- 
sistent with the basis on which we are considering this Bill and on which 
we are considering the whole of the new constitution. I, therefore, Sir, 
hope that the House will reject the amendment. 

The Honourable thf. PRESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

"That to sub-clause (3) of clause 4, the following proviso be added : 

"Provided that 75 per cent, shares shall always be held by the Indian. 

Nationals'." 

The Question is: 

"That that amendment be made." 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question then is : 

"That clause 4 stand part of the Bill." 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 5, 6 and 7 were added to the Bill. I 

Ths Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

"That clause 8 stand part of the Bill." 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHRCH RA : Sir, I beg to move : 

"That in sub-clause (f) (a) of clause 8 , for the words "after consideration of the 
recommendations made* the words 'out of a panel of six men recommended' be 
substituted." 
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Sn\ tlie object of this amendment is to see that the Board of Central 
- A Directors may have at least some effective voice in the 

* ooir * selection of the Governor and Deputy Governors of the Bank. 
After all. there will be eight elected and four nominated Directors and we 
must give them a voice in the selection of the heads with whom they 
. will havo to deal. Worded as it is, they will have a right to make recom- 
; mendations only of some names out of whom the Governor General may 
or may not choose to select a man. But, as amended by me, if my 
amend. nent is accepted, the Governor General shall have to choose out of 
a panel of six men recommended by the Boards. 1 have given a wide 
r margin for selection and therefore have fixed the number at six. Out of 
. 'these six men recommended by the Directors the Governor General may 
choose to appoint any one whom he likes for the post of Governor and 
Deputy Governors. I hope the amendment will be accepted by the 
Hous •*. - 

'! The Honourable Mn. J. B. TAYLOB : Sir, this is an important issue 
"and it received the detailed consideration which its importance merited 
both in London and in the Joint Committee. The resuit which appears 
in the Bill was acceptable after discussion to a considerable majority both 
in London and in India and I think that it does represent the best working 
method of getting what we all desire, namely, the best possible man to 
be in charge of the executive of the Bank. 1 am afraid that the sugges- 
tion of the mover of the amendment would be in practice quite impractic- 
able. Things, as you are aware from your experience of the Imperial 
Bank. Sir, are not worked in that way. An important appointment of 
this character would certainly not be thrust by Government on the Board 
without previous consultation. It will be known when a Governor is about 
t.) retire; there will be informal personal discussions with the various 
members of the Board and it will be realized who is likely to prove accept- 
able to both. This is the form in which the procedure is indicated in the 
Bill. To ask the Board to put up a panel would be not only useless but 
it would be very invidious. Central Bankers are not so thick on the ground 
. that it would be possible to collect a panel of six possible men willing to 
be considered and the remaining five would undoubtedly feei hurt at the 
publicity of having been an the panel and then finally rejected. For these 
reasons, Sir, I oppose the amendment. | 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT; Amendment moved; 

“That in sub-clause (I) (a) of clause 8, for the words ‘after consideration of the 
recommendations made* the words ‘out of a panel of six men recommended* be 
substituted.*’ 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Sir, I beg to move:* 

“That to sub-clause (1) (a) of clause 8, the following proviso be added : 

'Provided that out of three at least one shall always be a native of India*.” 
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The object of this amendment is this. Under the constitution three of 
the highest and the most important posts will be the Governor and two 
Deputy Governors. I wanted to move that at least two of these posts 
should be held by Indians, but considering that no amendment is likely 
to be carried in this House, 1 have taken a moderate course. Of course, 
the Government has pledged itself in the Joint Select Committee, but I 
do not believe in verbal promises, because the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster and the Honourable Mr. Taylor are here now, but they may go and 
other? may come and they may not abide by the promise of the present 
Finance Member or the Finance Secretary. I want to bring it under the 
Act and so 1 have moved this very moderate amendment on which the 
present Government is committed. I hope they will have no objection, to 
bringing this under the Act in order to give some consideration to the 
wishes of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I must oppose this amend- 
ment. The question was discussed in the Joint Committee and I think 
that it will save time if I read the comments of the Joint Committee on 
it : 

“Many of us wished to add a provision that of the three highest posts thus created 
{viz., the Governor and two Deputy Governors) one at least should be an Indian. We 
have, however, been informed that the official Members in charge of the Bill are pre- 
pared to give a definite assurance in the Legislature that the Government will take 
account of our representations and that it will be its policy in making the first appoint- 
ments and thereafter that at least one of the three shall be a qualified Indian. We are 
satisfied with this assurance”. 

1 trust that the House will also be satisfied. I disregard the charitable 
assumption that official undertakings made to tho Legislature are purely 
personal to the individual incumbents of the offices, and ask the House not 
to bring in a provision of this sort in an actual statutory measure. It is 
obviously undesirable that words of this nature should appear when in 
effect what is required can be obtained without them. I therefore ask 
that the amendment may be opposed. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, this is the consideration stage and I would confine my- 
self to a very few remarks indeed. Time, Sir, was when we Indians 
insisted on reservation of posts and seats. I believe the demand began 
in 1885 and it lasted generally speaking up to 1905 when, with the change 
of Government in England, Lord Morley became the Secretary of State 
for India The reason why these demands were put forward was that 
unless a minimum was fixed for Indians they did not succeed in getting 
those appointments and posts to which they aspired. A great change 
took place, as the House is aware, with the advent of Lord Morlev at 
Whitehall. The Honourable the mover of the amendment will realize 
that taking things as they are, we have got three Indians in the Executive 
Council of the Governor General, generally speaking also we have three 
Indians in the Council of the Secretary of State and yet no reservation has 
been made in the Government of India Act about any of those posts going 
to Indians, i 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Are you satisfied with this number? 
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tws Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: As a matter of fact that is the 
fault 1 have to find with my Honourable friend. Why does he confine 
hirusolf to one post? I would like all three posts to be held by Indians.; 
The only difference between him and me is that I think we can attain 
cur object sooner by not reserving only one post for Indians. I think he 
. wants the right thing but in a wrong manner. If there is a reservation the 
effect will be that you will be entitled to have an Indian, but they will not 
care to give you two Indians. 

Tiie Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : On a point of order. I have moved that at least one 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. The Honourable 
Member will proceed with his speech. 

The Honourable Satyid RAZA ALI: Sir, I have very carefully noted 
the language of the amendment of my learned friend. M!y sub 
mission is that it is a question no doubt which admits of a difference 
of opinion but I think the sounder and the better policy would be notto 
have any reservation, and, instead of aiming at one of these posts going to 
an Indian, to prepare ourselves for a position when we can rightly ask 
the Government to have two Indians among these officers or ultimately 
have Indians for all these three offices. My point is simply this that 
looking to the manner in whicli things are moving in India I do not think 
it would be prudent to insist on reservation of seats for Indians. We can. 
attain our object sooner and better by not having any reservation. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Amendment moved 

4 'That to sub-clause ( 1 ) (a) of clause 8, the following proviso be added : 

'Provided that out of three at least one shall always be a native of India*." 

The Question is:- 

"That that amendment be made." 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (f) (&) of clause 8, after the words ‘Governor General in Council’ 
the words 'out of whom two shall represent the agriculture and co-operative interests' 
be inserted . 99 

Sir, the object of this amendment is to make sure that of the four 
Directors nominated by the Governor General two will represent the co- 
operative and agricultural interests. It was said in the Committee that 
the Governor General would have those interests in view in making these 
appointments and if none of the elected Directors represents agricultural 
and co-operative interests they will surely bear those interests in mind 
in making nominations. But, Sir, in India more than 85 per cent, are 
living on agriculture and we want that the agricultural and co-operative 
interests should be adequately represented. Therefore, even if one or iwo 
elected Directors do represent those interests, though I think their success 
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in the elections is doubtful, it will be necessary to have at least two out 
>of the four nominated Directors to represent these interests. I hope this 
,amendment will be accepted by the Honpurable Mr. Taylor. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, this is again a question 
.on which the Joint Committee commented and on which the Honourable 
Mr. Mehrotra wrote a note of dissent which forms the basis of his present 
.amendment. I would like to read what the Joint Committee said: 

“We considered, whether any addition should be made to this sub-clause in the form 
of a direction to the Governor General in Council as to the manner in which he 
should exercise his power of nomination. We havo been assured that it is intended 
that this power shall be used to ensure that territorial or economic interests which 
have not secured adequate representation in the elections shall have such inadequacy 
corrected by this means. We do not consider it appropriate to embody in the 
statute any specific provision for the fulfilment of this intention, but we consider that 
in the instrument of instructions to the Governor General a passage should be inserted 
making it clear that this power should be exercised in the general manner indicated 
above and in particular to secure adequate representation of the interests of agricul- 
ture and co-operative banking if these interests had not secured such representation 
•among the elected directors** 

Sir, I think that that recommendation is obviously sound. We do not 
wish to fetter the discretion of the Governor General in Council in nomina- 
ting. The object of nomination is to see that any inadequacies in the 
voting system are corrected. We are creating fresh electorates. We 
do not know who will be returned by those electorates, and it seems to 
me that to fetter tho discretion of the Governor General in Council in any 
particular direction may have unforeseen and unfortunate results. The 
object of securing proper representation for agricultural interests should 
be fully obtained by the method proposed by the Joint Committee. This 
amendment is therefore unnecessary and would I submit constitute an 
unnecessary limitation to tho discretion of the Governor General in Council. 
I therefore opposo it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“That in sub-clause (1) (b) of clause 8, after the words ‘Governor General in Council* 
the words ‘out of whom two shall represent the agriculture and co operative interests’ 
be inserted.** 

The Question is: 

“‘That that amendment be made.** 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That to sub-clause (f) (d) of clause 8, the following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that out of 13 voting directors at Ipast ten shall awavs be Indian 
Nationals*.**; 

The object of this amendment is to secure a majority of votes for 
Indian Nationals. It is for that reason that I have moved this amend- 
ment. As I know the fate of the amendment and as I have seen the 
fate of other amendments, it is no use advancing any arguments for this 
•or other amendments. I am moving amendments just to record my vote 
without any more arguments, because that will be wasting the time of thv* 
■Council. 


B 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I should like to say a 
few words against this amendment. I think that there is an additional 
disadvantage as regards this particular amendment and that is that we 
have secured that in practice the shares will be held either by Indian 
Nationals or by British subjects resident in India and we must assume 
that the directorate will reflect the composition of the shareholders. It 
would be impossible in practice to work elections on this method because 
the shareholders of a particular register could not know what their * 
quota w r as to be. I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

“That to sub-clause ( 1 ) (tf) of clause 8, the following proviso be added : 

‘Provided that out of 13 voting directors at least ten shall always be Indian. 
Nationals’. ” 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made *’ 

The Motion w>as negatived. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question then is : 

“That clause 8 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 8 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

That clause 9 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAI> 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That in sub-clausc ( 1 ) («) of clause 9, for the word ‘five’ the word ‘ten’ be 
substituted.” 

The object of this amendment is to increase the number of Directors 
on the local board from five to ten. As Honourable Members must have 
seen, the function of these local boards is merely advisory and they have 
to advise only on matters referred to by the central board or any regula- 
tions made by the central board and nothing else. I Just want to increase 
the number on these boards, because the directors of the central boards 
will be elected from these boards and if there is a larger number of 
directors it will facilitate representation of all interests. We know that 
according to the five divisions of India large areas have been combined 
into one centre and it will not be quite sufficient to have five directors 
on these boards. T, therefore, Sir, move this amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, the numbers on the local 
board were arrived at after considerable discussion both in London and 
in India. We considered that five elected members were enough for electoral 
purposes and that a larger board would be awkward for administrative 
purposes. In addition, Sir, one of the practical difficulties which I foresee 
for the new Reserve Bank will be to find a sufficient number of qualified 
directors or members of the local boards. To increase them unduly would 
increase the difficulty. I therefore oppose the amendment. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“That in sub-clauso (1) (a) of clausa 9, for the word ‘five’ the word r tcn* hep 
substituted.” 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.'* 

The Motion was negatived. 

Tins Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question then is : 

“That clause 9 stand part of the Hill.” 

The Motion was adopted, i 

Clause 9 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 10, 11 and 12 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“That clause 13 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That for sub-clause (»i) of clause 13 the following bo substituted, namely : 

'($) The Board shall elect its own Chairman from amongst themselves who shall 
preside at all meetings and in the event of equality of votes shall have 
a casting vote or second vote’.” 

Sir, the object of this amendment is just to bring in the practice that 
has been followed and is being followed in the Imperial Bank of India 
Act. There the Board of Directors do elect their own Chairman who 
presides over meetings and who has in case of equality of votes a second 
vote; but under this Bill the Governor is to preside over the meetings 
of the Board and in case of equality of votes ho will have a second vote. 

I do not think it very proper that the Governor, who will be an executive 
officer of this Board, and whose duty will he only to carry out the directions 
given by the Board, should preside over the elected and nominated Board 
of Directors and have larger power than the Board itself. If it has worked 
very well in the Imperial Bank Act, I see no reason why it should not 
work well in the Reserve Bank. As mv Honourable friend just quoted 
the practice of the Imperial Bank of India, so I have also quoted its 
practice and hope if he has accepted one practice there he will accept 
the other here also. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I must oppose this amend, 
ment. It is true that in the Imperial Bank a representative of the share- 
holders does preside, but, Sir, the Imperial Bank is predominantly a 
commercial hank which is being even further commercialized and there 
is no case so far as I know among Central Banks where the Governor 
does not preside. It obviously makes for more efficient and unified 
control. I therefore oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“That for sub-clause ( 3 ) of clause 13 tho following bo substituted, namely : 

'(.?) The Board shall elect its own Chairman from amongst themselves who shall 
preside at all meetings and in the event of equality of votes shall have* 
a casting vote or second vote*.'* 
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The Question is: 

* 4 That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question then is: 

4 'That clause 13 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause IB was added to the Bill. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

"That clause 14 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clause (5) of clause 14 for the words ‘five shares shall have one vote and 
on poll being demanded each shareholder so registered as having more than five shares* 
the following words be substituted, namely : 

‘five or more shares shall have one vote and on a poll being demanded each share- 
holder so registered*.” 

Sir, this is a purely verbal amendment. A change was introduced in 
the Bill in another place with the intention of making it clear that until 
a poll was demanded each shareholder only had one vote but that when 
a poll was demanded he would exercise the same voting rights as in the 
ease of an election. Unfortunately, the amendment which was received 
from the non-official side was not quite correctly worded and it might be 
interpreted as meaning that in that event only those who held more than 
five shares would be allowed to vote at all and that single votes would be 
eliminated. That was clearly not the intention of the clause; we have 
therefore corrected it to meet what we think to be the intention of the 
Legislature in the matter. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTBA: Sir, if I intervene it is only to put a question to the 
Honourable Mr. Taylor — the same question which I put when he moved 
the first amendment and it is this : If this amendment is carried will 
the Bill be referred to the Assembly again or not? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member ought 
to be aware that if amendments are made in this Bill by this House of 
course the Bill will have to go back to the Legislative Assembly. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: I only asked the question, Sir, because my friend has 
been telling us that these are purely verbal amendments. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Whether the amendments are 
-verbal or substantial the Bill has to go back to the other House. 
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Amendment moved: 

“That in sub-clause (5) of clause 14 for the words ‘five shares shall have one vote and 
on poll being demanded each shareholder so registered as having more than five shares' 
the following words be substituted , namely : 

five or more shares shall have one vote and on a poll being demanded each 
shareholder so registered’.** 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 14, as amended, .was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“That clause 15 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Raj Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

“That for sub-clause (J) of clause 15 the following be substituted, namely : 

*( 3 ) The Governor General in Council will appoint a committee of five persons 
in the first instance to issue shares, make allotment of shares and carry out 
elections of Local and Central Boards and as soon as the Boards are com- 
pletely elected they shall retire automatically’.” 

According to the scheme of the Bill the Governor General will make 
nominations of eight Directors who will issue and allot shares and be 
working as Directors till all the other Directors arc elected which will take 
according to the present scheme four years to get the whole Board elected, 
that is eight Directors to be elected in four years. I think, Sir, it will bo 
a very long time before the shareholders will have the satisfaction of 
getting their representatives on the Board and therefore I have put in 
this amendment. According to this amendment the Government will 
have the satisfaction of nominating the first Board who will carry out the 
primary work and later on when the elections are held and the Directors 
have been elected by the shareholders they will retire automatically. 
Tims the shareholders will have the satisfaction of their representation 
on the Board from the very beginning and I hope the amendment will 
find acceptance from the Government. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM : Sir, with your permission I 
wish to intervene in the debate to put in a few points about our diffi- 
culties. When we wanted to have a State Bank it was said it would be 
better for India to have a Shareholders’ Bank. But during the critical 
period when we will have to start work without any previous experience 
and without any knowledge of the technical departments, Government 
would create a Board which is wholly nominated and to all intents and 
purposes a Government Board. Up to the beginning of the second year 
the proportion of the elected to the nominated members will be two to 
ten. At the beginning of the third year there will he four elected members 
to eight nominated. At the beginning of the fourth year there will be 
equal numbers and at the beginning of the fifth year there will be the 
majority of the members elected. So that in the first critical period when 
we will be on our trial, when it will be seen whether the Reserve Bank 
is working satisfactorily or not as a condition precedent to the new re- 
forms, we will be having a State Bank, if not in word at least in deed* 
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Wo, Sir, would not have minded it; we would rather have welcomed it. 
It is a step forward in the right direction. But our trouble arises when 
we consider that all this camouflage has been made to deprive none others 
but the Indians of their rights. While the Government is irresponsible 
to the Legislature it will have the right to nominate those in whose hands 
our destinies are going to be placed but as soon as it is feared that 
Indians will come in to their own and will have — not a real power but at 
least — the shadow of power, at once this power will be taken away and 
■control will be vested in the hands of people who have not tried it. There 
is no advantage in having a Board created now which will carry on work 
for live years. The only utility of the Board was to allot shares and for 
that purpose this proposition that a committee should be formed which 
will retire automatically after doing its work would have some real trans- 
fer of power and would have allowed Indians, elected Indians, to have 
some sort of control. Would it not be strange, Sir, that if the nominated 
members of the Government do not let things go smoothly, the whole ol 
non -official India should be taken to task and responsibility in the centre 
refused? It is a wrong principle. Responsibility is placed on the people 
of India to work it successfully. But those who will control its destinies 
are not allowed to be elected by the people of India. The Local Boards 
will be formed at once after the shares have been allotted and therefore 
there will be no difficulty in electing the Central Board. There is another 
aspect which we wished to place before the Joint Committee. The practice 
will grow up of transferring shares from one register to another. For 
instance, suppose a firm has got a branch in Calcutta as well as Bombay. 
In one year we will have the elections in Bombay and in another year *n 
Calcutta according to the present plan. All the shares held in Bombay 
by an important firm may be transferred to its branch in Calcutta. This 
is a real danger and in effect it will mean that the elections will be con- 
trolled by n coterie of important firms. All the important interests and 
industries in Calcutta and Bombay can interchange their shares; and they 
can influence the elections in Madras and Rangoon also which are near 
bv. This will create an anomalous position that people with the same 
shares will exercise a voting right in two places simply because of transfer 
of shares from one register to another. 


This .Honourable Ain. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official): What about clause 56? 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : It will be a real transfer 
to all intents and purposes. No one knows better than my Honourable 
friend himself how the big firms in Calcutta could get any number of 
assistants — hundreds of them — in whose name the shares can be transferred 
and it will be held by them benami. As soon as the work is finished it 
will be transferred back. This sort of thing will not come under the 
proviso to clause 56. Mv Honourable friend Mr. Taylor also said when 
we wanted to have 200 shares restriction that people will get hold of 
bena/middrs to hold the shares. That is the real danger. Unless the 
elections are held simultaneously in all parts of India this transferring 
of shares from one register to another will go on and it will have a very 
Jbad effect on the elections. Threfore, Sir, I support this amendment. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I have two objections to 
this amendment, one technical and the other of substance. As regards 
the technical point, the apparent intention of the amendment is that the 
object of the Committee is to constitute the Board, and not to function 
as the Board except in certain specified matters and therefore the Bank 
will not be able to function at all until the elections have been held and 
until the new shareholders have been vested with those shares and held 
them for. six months. That would involve very considerable delay. 
Secondly, Sir, Government accepted an amendment in another place 
agreeing that a Committee consisting of two elected Members of the 
Assembly and one elected Member of the Council of. State to be elected 
by flic non-official Members of the respective Houses should be associated 
with the Central Board for the purpose of making public issue of shares 
and looking after the first allotment of shares. This is provided in the 
proviso to Clause 4 Therefore, there will be a Committee of the 

Legislature associated with the original issue and allotment. 

As regards the danger pointed out by the Honourable Mr. Hossain 
Imam, I do not think that it will, like the other dangers which Members 
on the other side have been raising, amount to anything in practice because 
of the fundamental fact on which I have reiterated hero this morning and 
on several other occasions, namely, the very wide distribution of the 
shares and the allotment of the voting power. In practice, as anybody 
who has experience of any Bank will know, it is essential that there should 
he continuity in the Directorate. If there are general elections and an 
entirely new body comes in, all continuity is lost «and “a difficult task is 
thrown on the Executive to instil old ideas on matters of ordinary proce- 
dure into the new board. Tn the Imperial Bank, Sir, the experience is 
that it is ordinarily only after some twelve months that a nominated 
Director finds that he is really sufficiently acquainted with the technique 
of the business to take a useful part in the discussions. It is essential, 
therefore, that there should be continuity. Also, Sir, in the Joint Com- 
mittee, Government accepted a modification of the original proposals so 
as to secure a more even flow of election and also to secure that there 
will be full popular representation at an earlier date than w^as originally 
contemplated We had hoped that the modifications which are now em- ~ 
bodied in the Bill would have met with general acceptance. I do not 
think, Sir, that the other criticism that there will he a surge of shares 
running from one centre to another is of any practical validity because 
<>f the limitation of voting power and the residential qualification. Tf it 
should have any practical validity, it wall be simple enough for the Legisla- 
ture in the future to take measures to combat it. But at- this stage I 
think that it w r ould ho very inadvisable to depart from something which 
wdll have a practical good effect merely because of some fancied possible 
danger. T therefore oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

“That for sub-clausc ( 3 ) of clause 15 the following be substituted, namely : 

‘(«?) The Governor General in Council will appoint a committee of five persons 
in the first instance to issue shares y make allotment of shares and carry out 
elections of Local and Central Boards and as soon as the Boards are com- 
pletely elected they shall retire automatically’.” 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I Beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (4) of clause 15 for the word ‘registers' where it first occurs- 
the word ‘register' be substituted.” 

Sir, this is purely a verbal misprint which has to be corrected. 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 15, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clause 16 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“That clause 17 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in sub-clause (2) (a) of* clause 17 after the words ‘scheduled bank* the words- 
‘or a Provincial Co-operative Bank' be inserted.” 

As the Honourable Members of this House are aware, certain facilities- 
have been given to co-operative institutions, especially Provincial Co- 
operative Banks. In this sub-clause certain business, that is, the 
purchase, sale and re-discount cf bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
drawn on and payable in India and arising out of bona fide commercial 
or trade transactions bearing two or more good signatures, can be con- 
ducted if one of the signatories is a scheduled bank. I want to insert 
here the Provincial Co-operative Bank also. The object is that if a 
Provincial Co-operative Bank is a signatory, these transactions can be 
held. The Provincial Co-operative Bank should also have the advantage 
of purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange, etc., if it wants 
to do so. This is a very simple amendment and I hope Government 
.will accept it. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, the reason why Provincial 
Co-operative Banks are not included in this particular sub-section is a 
simple one. Special facilities are granted to Co-operative Banks in the 
matter of agricultural credit. The Co-operative Banks, though they will: 
have to furnish certain returns, will be exempt from the liabilities of 
Scheduled Banks. They will not have to make a compulsory deposit, 
and for that reason it was felt that their special facilities should be 
confined merely to the special object for which Co-operative Banks are 
primarily designed, that is to say, agricultural credit. Co-operative Banks 
are therefore given facilities in sub-clause ( 2 ) (6) and it will be seen that 
that sub -clause is very widely worded and includes bills 

“drawn or issued for the purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
the marketing of crops, and maturing within nine months from the date of such 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace.” 

The wording is very wide and includes all sorts of agricultural 
operations. In this connection, Sir, the Honourable Mr Hossain Imam 
yesterday said that hypothecation had been excluded from the Bill. I do 
not know to wh-at he was referring because I cannot recollect any such 
exclusion and it seems to me that these words are so widely — 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : In clause 18 as it appeared 
in the original Bill. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOll : I am sorry, Sir. I thought that 
lie was referring to clause 17 . Clause 18 is only to bo used on exceptional 
occasions. But, Sir, as regards this particular sub-clause, the powers 
granted to Co-operative Societies are already very wide with reference 
to their main function, which is agricultural credit, and we do not 
consider that it would be fair to extend special privileges to them in 
matters in which they will come into more direct competition with 
Scheduled Banks when they are not subject to the liabilities to which 
those Banks are being subjected. 

The Honourable the PRE SIITENT : Amendment moved: 

“That in sub-clausc (2) (a) of clanso 17 after the words ‘scheduled bank* the words 
‘or a Provincial Co-operative Bank’ be inserted.*’ 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.’' 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question then is : 

“That clause 17 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted 

Clause 17 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 18 to 39, inclusive, were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable toe PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

“That clause 40 stand part of the Bill.” 

i 

Tnn Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That clause 40 be omitted.” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I disallow this amendment 
because it has the effect of a negative vote only. The Honourable 
Member can speak on the clause but the amendment cannot be moved. 

i 

TnE Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA : Sir, T rise to oppose this clause. The Government regards 
this as one of the fundamental clauses, as they have said many times 
iu the Joint Select Committee as well as in the other House. On our 
ride we also regard it as most detrimental to the interests of India. If 
there is going to be any obligation on the Reserve Bank to sell sterling 
at a rate not below 

The Honourable ran PRESIDENT : May T remind the Honourable 
Member that there is another amendment to the same effect by the 
Honourable Mr. Banerjee, and in fact I ought not to have allowed him 
to speak on this subject at this stage because he would get the opportunity 
to speak when the Honourable Mr. Banerjee moves his amendment. I 
therefore trust he will curtail his remarks considerably having been 
Permitted to start his speech. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA: Sir, I will abide by your suggestion and close my remarks very 
shortly. We have received representations in the Joint Select Committee 
irom all sections in India, agricultural, commercial and other interests, 
and there is. practical unanimity that so long as Government makes this 
compulsory selling of sterling at a price fixed by them, India is to lose 
very much. Agriculturists and business people have suffered greatly. 

I do not know wliat interest the Government is thinking of when in spite 
of pressure from all sides they keep up this ratio. If, as I was going 
to propose, there is no mention about this in the Reserve Bank Bill, the 
result will be that this Bank will not be obliged to sell sterling at the 
rate fixed in the Bill and sterling will find its own level. That is our 
only object. I do not know whether it should be Is. 8 d. or Is. or 14 d. 
It may be anything, but we are of opinion that it should find its own 
level and that will be in the interests of India. As long as the Govern- 
ment does not revise this policy, India will lose heavily as it has been 

losing in the past. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: If you go on like this you may 
not catch my eye later on. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA: Very well, Sir, with these remarks I oppose this clause. 

This Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

I should like to speak on clauses 40 and 41 together. 

i 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would advise you to confine 
yourself to clause 40 only. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

This amendment is moved to bring back India to the exchange level 
which . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: You will first read your amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 

Sir, I beg to move: 

'‘That in clause 40 for the words ‘one shilling and five pence’ the words *one 
shilling and .three ponce* be substituted.*’ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I remind the Honourable 
Member that he has referred to this matter very exhaustively in his speech 
yesterday and I trust he will be as brief as possible. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 

I will be brief, Sir. In clause 41 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have already given you my 
ruling. 
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The Honourable Mb. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
Sir, this amendment is moved to bring back India to the exchange level 
which existed for about a quarter of a century and helped 
1 p.m. India to advance on the road of economic prosperity. The 

advocates of a higher ratio are not to be found except in the ranks of 
the Government Members, Europeans and Indians, Hindus and Muslims, 
industrialists and the agriculturists all have joined issue and with united 
voice demanded a devaluation. The only people who could possibly 
object to devaluation are the people with fixed income like the Government 
servants, because increased prices will reduce their savings. But if they 
consider for a moment that the increased prices will still be lower than 
the 1929 level they ought to be consoled. I do not wish to elaborate my 
point as this question has been ventilated in the Tress and vehemently 
supported in several public meetings. To bring home to this Honourable 
House the advantages of lower exchange I would just cite the example 
of Japan which has flooded the market of the world with cheap goods and 
is now the most prosperous country as far as industrial activity is 
concerned. 

*The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM : Sir, I wish to oppose the 
Motion about clause 40. I am not opposing the amendment- moved by 
my Honourable colleague Mr. Bancrjee. My own standpoint is that this 
Reserve Bank is not really a suitable place to fix the exchange ratio. I 
should like to remind the House that in doing this we will be following in 
the footsteps of the Government of Great Britain. At the present 
moment the Bank of England is under no obligation to sell gold at any 
fixed price. They are under obligation to purchase and in a similar 
manner I would support clause 41 but oppose clause 40. Yesterday my 
Honourable colleague, the Finance Secretary, twitted me about stable 
money and said that nowhere in the central banks you find existence of 
this. I quite agree. But there is no stable money at the present moment. 
But the next best thing is planned money and that is the thing which 
both Great Britain and the United States are trying to establish. 
Although we may not he so advanced as England we wish to have the 
some right of having a planned money. At the present moment the 
pound sterling has no value except the promise of the Bank of England 
to give back in different denomination of notes. We can go and ask for 
exchange of five pound notes and they will give five notes of one pound. 
There is no backing. There is neither gold nor exchange. Tt i.-. well 
known, Sir, that in the older conception of exchange there used to be 
either gold or exchange backing, but the new conception of having some 
sort of uniform rate of prices is emerging out of this catastrophe and we 
wish that we should have the same right to manage our currency to the 
best advantage of India without being bothered to attach it to the tail 
of sterling. Therefore I oppose clause 40. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I presume that I will be 
hi order in speaking both to the amendment and to the clause itself? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Certainly. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: First of all, Sir, as regards 
the amendment, I think that very little need be said. I gather that there 
is not even unity on the opposition benches as to the desirability of 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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substituting Is. 6 d. by Is. 4 d. and that difference of opinion is merely a 
pale reflection of the much wider difference of opinion that exists in the 
country. I therefore do not think that I need waste time on this parti- 
cular amendment except to point out that that it is of course incorrect to 
say that the amendment proposed is to restore the rate which is said to 
have given India so much economic prosperity over the quarter century 
before the war. Sir, our exchange is already nearly 50 per cent, below 
that level measured in terms of gold. We are on a sterling standard and 
what my Honourable friend is proposing is something which, good or bad, 
is entirely different from the pre-war standard based on gold. That, Sir, 
is recognized even by those who attack Government’s general policy and 
I think that the view of those who oppose us is more correctly represented 
by the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. 

Sir, I do not wish to go over the whole ground again, but I would 
point out that the deletion of these clauses will leave a lacuna in the Bill 
which will totally wreck it. The whole object of the creation of a Beserve 
Bank is to centralize the control of currency and credit by bringing them 
together. In other words, the Beserve Bank when it is considering the 
question of providing finance for the marketing of India’s crops will have 
to decide how far that credit will be supplied against internal bills and 
how far by the method which we at present follow of buying sterling from 
the exchange banks and creating currency against that sterling. If the 
bank is to be precluded from dealing in sterling in that way, its whole 
basis drops out. It cannot safely give credit merely against internal 
business. It must recognise the facts of the situation, which is that the 
bulk of India’s crops for which finance is required are for export and we 
must therefore correlate our internal credit with our external exchange. 
In other words, the omission of this clause would make the Bill quite 
unworkable. I did not intend, Sir, to twit the Honourable Mr. Hossain 
Imam on his suggestions about stable money. When the world curren- 
cies are in such a state of chaos it is not for anybody to twit anybody who 
is thinking out new theories, because I think the one conclusive fact 
which is emerging is that we will never in the future be the same as in 
the past. But that does not mean that we are to do nothing until the 
future is stable. If so, wo may wait indefinitely. What we must do is 
to create an organization now on the existing state of affairs, not on a 
vague and hypothetical basis which may or may not come into existence 
in the future, because we do not know how the future will develop; but 
ov the creation of a Beserve Bank we shall be better prepared to meet 
the future as it comes. That, I think, is the answer to any proposal to 
impose on the Bank at this stage any hypothetical scheme of keeping 
money stable. I therefore for these two reasons oppose the amendment 
and I also oppose the direct negative. In other words, I propose that the 
clause do stand as it is. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

“That in clause 40 for ilia words ‘one shilling and five pence’ the words ‘om? 
shilling and three pence’ be substituted.” 

The Question is: 

“That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question then is: 

"That clause 40 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 40 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 41 to 47, inclusive, were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

"That clause 48 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That in sub-clause (2) of clause 48 for the figures ‘44’ the figures *47* be 
substituted.” 

This is a purely consequential amendment due to the introduction of 
several other clauses in the Bill. 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 48, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 49 to 61, inclusive, were added to the Bill. 

The First Schedule was added to the Bill. 

The Second Schedule was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

"That the Third Schedule stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I bog to move : 

"That in the Third Schedule to the Bill: 

(1) in paragraph 2 in the fifth lino for the word ‘ton* tht word ‘five’ be sub- 

stituted ; 

(2) in paragraph 2 in the sixth line for the words and figures ‘first 250 crores’ 

the words and figures ‘first 100 crorcs’ be substituted; 

(3) in paragraph 3 in the third lino for the words 'fifteen years* the words 

‘ten years* be substituted ; 

(4) in paragraph 3 in clause («) for the words 'five years’ the words ‘three years’ 

be substituted; 

(5) in paragraph 3 in clause (b) for the words ‘five years' the words ‘three 

years’ be substituted ; and 

(6) in paragraph 3 in clause (c) for the words ‘five years’ the words ‘four years’ 

be substituted.” 

Sir, the terms offered to the Imperial Bank are very much on the side 
of generosity which it has not justified by its deeds, and are practically the 
same as were offered in 1927-28 in spite of the fact that five years have 
elapsed and the Bank lias done more both in the way of establishing its 
reputation and transacting business. 

Sir, when the first agreement with the Imperial Bank was made in 
1920 it was only for ten years. Under that agreement the Imperial Bank 
was pledged to open 100 branches. It has done so. There is no obligation 
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on tho Government to do anything more for the Imperial Bank. Then. 
Sir, it has exceeded the agreement by two years and taken more advantage. 
Now, it would have been in the fitness of things to call for tenders from 
other established banks of the first class and see what terms they had. 
to offer. 

Let us now examine what the Imperial Bank has done for India, and 
then wc will discuss the question, Sir. It has totally refused to make 
advances on immovable properties and has failed hopelessly to satisfy 
public expectations in the way of developing a bill market in India; it has 
not provided adequate finance to industry and agriculture; it has practically 
withdrawn its facilities to the co-operative institutions and failed to 
develop banking capital in the country. India is an agricultural country 
and it was but proper to expect that a quasi-g overnmout bank which had 
all their resources at its disposal, will do its best to render every possible 
help. In support of this argument I shall quote two sentences from the 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee’s Be port on page 143: 

“The policy of the imperial Bank of Tndia in regard to the grant of financial 
assistance to some of the provincial and central co-operative hanks seems of late to 
have undergone a definite change and it is stated that it shows today a much smaller 
measure of readiness to help them than it used to do in the past. We consider that 
free remittance of funds for co-opeiative purposes is of the utmost importance to the 
co-operative movement mid that no attempt should he made to curtail the privileges 
under the rules of the Government of India in this matter”. 

Sir, that is how the Imperial Bank has treated the co-operative move- 
ment which alone is meant for the betterment of the conditions of the 
agriculturist, who as I said occupy the foremost position in India. If the 
Imperial Bank has curtailed its account with the co-operative banks and 
is not going to advance money to the agriculturist as well as to the 
zumindar, the question is what it has done for the country for which these 
favourable terms have again before offered to it? When llie first agree- 
ment was made for ten years, why is lliere any reason for making the 
second agreement for 15 years? I say it should not be made for more 
than ten years and if the terms were acceptable m 1927-28 there is no 
reason why they should not be acceptable today. Therefore, Sir, I move 
this amendment for the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I think that a good deal 
of the Honourable Member’s speech would have been more suitably 
directed to clause 45 of the Bill which deals with the question of entering 
into an agreement with the Imperial Bank at all. He said nothing whoa 
we were considering that section. This schedule merely deals with the 
terms of remuneration and I shall therefore confine myself strictly to the 
amendment so far ns it concerns that schedule. 

Sir, the terms to be raven to the Imperial Bank have naturally formed 
the subject of very careful consideration by Government. An elaborate 
memorandum was put before the Joint Committee detailing at considerable 
length the actual work which the Imperial Bank did and the cost of that 
work. It seems to me it is a wrong attitude to stand on the strictly legal 
idea that because the first term of agreement with the Imperial Bank 
was merely for ten years there is therefore no obligation to subsidise them 
in any way for the large number of branches which they have created in 
accordance with that agreement. Sir, the proper way to look on this 
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question is that these branches were created for the development of the 
banking habit of the country and they have proved very successful in that 
direction. If we withdraw that subsidy, as these branches do not pay,, 
wo will not be in a position to object to the Jmperiul Bank closing them* 
down to the great detriment of the country. The terms have been worked 
out so as to cover not only the cost to the Bank of doing Government work 
but also to include a steadily diminishing subsidy towards the loss on these 
branches. They were examined by the Joint Committee in the presence 
of representatives of the Imperial Bank, and though the terms were provi- 
sionally approved by the Joint Committee, the Government were asked 
by the Committee to refer the figures to the Auditor General to conduct 
a" further enquiry. An officer of his department in consultation with an 
officer of the Imperial Bank did actually go through the books of one branch 
and examined the general basis on which the figures were calculated and 
the Auditor General made a report which was quoted in another place 
confirming the fairness of the bargain that had been struck, as being in 
(In*, interests of both the parties. In fact he expressed his view that* 
Government had made a very good bargain. I submit, Sir, that the 
Honourable Kai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra has advanced 
no arguments to show that the rate is excessive or that the basis of the 
calculations are wrong though lie had all the figures before him. T, there- 
fore, consider that he has made out no case and that the amendment 
should be rejected. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM : On a point of information, Sir. 
Will the Honourable Member tell us what is the estimated amount that 
will be paid to the Imperial Bank under this Schedule? What is the 
turnoxer that he expects? 

! 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I am afraid that I have 
not the figures with me. They were all put before the Joint Committee 
and I submit that this is a detailed matter in which this House can be 
suitably guided by the recommendations of the Joint Committee. 

i 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“That in tlio Third Schedule to the Bill : 

(1) in paragraph 2 in the fifth line for the word ‘ten’ the word ‘five’ bo sub- 

stituted ; 

(2) in paragraph 2 in the sixth line for the words and figures ‘first 250 crores’ 

the words and figures ‘first 100 crores* be substituted; 

(3) in paragraph 3 in the third line for the words ‘fifteen years* the words ‘ten 

years’ he substituted; 

(4) in paragraph 5 in clause (n) for the words ‘five years’ the words ‘three 

years’ be substituted ; 

(5) in paragraph 3 in clause (b) for the words ‘five years’ the words ‘three 

years’ bo substituted; and 

(6) in paragraph 3 in clause (c) for the words ‘five years’ the words ‘four years’ 

be substituted.” 

The Question is : 

“That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 
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The Honourable Mr, J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Third Schedule for the figures ‘1933* wherever they occur the figures 
‘T934’ be substituted.” 

The Motion was adopted, i 

The Third Schedule, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Fourth Schedule was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That in the Fifth Schedule for the figures ‘1933* the figures '1934' be substituted." 

The Motion was adopted. , 

The Fifth Schedule, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, 1 move: 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 1 for the figures ‘1933’ the figures ‘1934’ be 
substituted.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 1, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mb. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, and us amended by the Council of State, be passed.” 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces: General): Sir, I thiuk I should not record my silent vote on 
this Motion and therefore I rise to speak on the salient features of this 
Bill. J will obey your suggestion of not repeating the arguments that 
have been made up till now both during the time of the general discussion 
and on the amendments. But some of them unfortunately will have 
to be repeated and I crave your indulgence for that purpose. The condi- 
tions laid down in the White Paper for the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank were four, and the Honourable the Leader of my Party speaking 
the other day on the general discussion said that two of these were not 
fulfilled. These are that the budgetary position of India as a whole is 
not satisfactory and India’s normal export surplus is not assured. It 
may be said that the budgetary position of the Central Government is 
not faced with difficulty, but my Leader staled facts and figures to 
show that the budgetary position of the provinces in India is not so 
satisfactory as the White Paper conditions demand. If these two condi- 
tions arc not fulfilled the question arises why there should be such a hurry 
for the establishment of the Reserve Bank. I quite understand the 
mentality of my countrymen in giving support to this Bill however much 
they may not like it. They think that they will not get the reforms if 
no Reserve Bank is established. The gentlemen who went a long way 
to London and who are supporting this measure are working under a great 
handicap. They had before them the threat that if they did not lend 
their support, no reforms would be given. I can therefore quite under- 
stand why even though there are certain provisions in this Bill which 
ihey do not like, they have lent their support to the measure. I «n.y this 
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because some gentlemen at least who had supported unanimously Sir 
Basil Biackett s Bill for a State Bank are now' forced to support this 
Shareholders* Bank Bill. 

The Honourable Mu. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : They have become 
wiser. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: How are they forced? Who 
forces them? 

The Honourable Mr. VINA YAK V1THAL KAL1KAR: I am glad to 
know that they have become wiser. 1 am personally not convinced that 
they have become so. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: That is your opinion. 

The Honourable Mr. VINA YAK VITHAL KALIKAR: I do not 
think that is merely my opinion. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. The Honourable 
Member will proceed with his speech. 

The Honourable Mr. V1NAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR: Well, then, 
Sir, if it is the intention of the Government to force on us a Bill which 
nas got so many objectionable clauses and on which there is such a differ- 
tMice of opinion, I submit that they should at least have supported some 
of the amendments which the supporters of the Shareholders’ Bank had 
tabled in the other House, but not only have they not supported those 
amendments but they have carried their opposition successfully throughout. 
I do not want to enter into the merits or demerits of a Shareholders’ as 
against a State Bank. The position put before us is that the Government 
do not want to establish a State Bank because they want to avoid the 
political influence of Indians; blit while they have avoided the political 
influence of Indians the political influence of England has been introduced 
into it. I am not an expert in monetary policies. My Honourable friend 
Sir Homi Mehta may have studied the matter. What I fail to see is 
how the political influence of the Governor General in Council which one 
finds in practically every clause of this Bill is going to do good to this 
country while the political influence of Indians would do harm. I And 
a clause which debars Members of the Indian Legislature and the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures from a place in f he Bank. If on no other grounds, I 
should like to oppose the Bill on this ground alone. IV Ten like Sir Homi 
Mehta, yourself, and others who have dealt with these questions for so 
many years have been debarred from guiding the policy of the Bank. If 
you desire to come to the Legislature you cannot act in the Reserve Bank. 
That is a point which has struck mo ns a layman. Men like you lead us 
hi this House and in the Provincial Legislatures where monetary policies 
are concerned, but. if you go to the Bank you will he unfit to sit in this 
House. If you come to this House you cannot go to the Bank. The 
position is that we are being deprived of the great experience and talent 
°f financiers like you by this clause. 

Then, Sir, much has been said on the ratio question. There are argu- 
ments in favour of it and against it. Sir Montagu Webb says that the 
present trouble is not the creation of God but of man. He may be right 

o 
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or wrong. As a layman 1 want to put a straight question. This ratio 
has been in existence for the last five years. The prices of agricultural 
produce have gone down to such a level that you cannot even meet the 
cost of production. The other day my friend Sir Kurma Reddi drew a 
very graphic picture of the agricultural conditions in Madras. 1 may 
assure him that the conditions in my province, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, which is mainly agricultural, are not better but even worse than 
in Madras. So, if you have tried this game for five years and still you 
find that prices have not gone up 1 should expect you to try other methods, 
try lowering the ratio for five years and see what would be the result. 
And if you are not going to do this, naturally the suspicion arises in the 
minds of people like myself who have not studied the question that when 
you are adamant against any change there is something wrong. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : The depression is not only 
confined to India. It is all over the world. Most other countries are in a 
far worse position than India is in today. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : Sir Montagu 
Webb says that in certain countries where devaluation has taken place 
prices have risen. Sir, I do not challenge the correctness of Sir Homi 
Mehta’s statement. I simply submit, that some other method should be 
adopted to increase prices and save agriculturists from rack and ruin. 
Then, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Kurma Rcddi's suggestion that, the 
Reserve Bank should advance loans to agriculturists to save them from 
ruin cannot be accepted under the present scheme. Then what will be 
the position of the agriculturist even if the Reserve Bank bo established? 
The agriculturists will naturally say that they have got nothing from this 
Bank; their grievances cannot be relieved and no method lias been 
devised to relieve them; and therefore their position will be the same 
after as before the establishment of this Bank. A suggestion was made 
and amendments moved in the Lower House about the early establish- 
ment of the rural credit department. But that suggestion was not 
accepted. So that my submission is that even with the Reserve Bank 
established the position of the agriculturist will not be in any way improved. 
I, therefore, Sir, as a layman, apart from the various other objectionable 
features contained in the Bill, cannot find my way to support this Bill 
and therefore I oppose it. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
16th February, 1934. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council Mouse at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bdl further to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, which was passed 
by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 15th February. 
1934. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL — concluded. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The debate will now resume on 
the Reserve Bank of India Bill. 

*Tiie Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAIIIB BAHA- 
DUR (Madras * Muhammadan) : Sir, a central banking institution has 
come to be a characteristic feature of democratic constitutions. On this 
account it behoves us to welcome this measure which is intended to estab- 
lish this kind of institution in the country. Sir, I congratulate the 
Honourable the Finance Member and the Honourable Finance Secretary 
for having so carefully prepared and so successfullv piloted in the Central 
Legislature this important Bill which is designed to secure for India finan- 
cial responsibility without which any farm of self-government would be 
a nullity. Sir, the world has come to recognise that the absence of more 
stable monetary standards, the lack of co-operation and co-ordination 
among th e different nations in respect of banking activities, have been 
among the main causes of the present economic troubles. Though owing 
to the failure of the World Economic Conference the chances for inter- 
national action have become somewhat remote, it is yet possible to do 
something so that the various parts of the British Empire might come 
together and co-operate in respect of banking activities. Sir, at the 
great world conference those countries of Europ e which were on the gold 
standard did not lose heart but on the initiative and under the leadership 
of France formed themselves into a group determined to continue on the 
gold standard. Similarly an effort will be made to devise some scheme 
by virtue of which the various members of the British Commonwealth 
might come together and co-operate in the matter of banking. Sir, if 
this scheme ig adopted and if India decides to actively participate in 
that scheme, it is this measure which will enable India to take the 
utmost advantage of that scheme. 


"Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Sir, there have been differences of opinion, and occasionally sharp 
difference of opinion, in respect of some of the provisions of this Bill, but, 
Sir, on the main question there has been a perfect unanimity of opinion. 
All sections in this House have equally realised the necessity of this 
Central Bank. Therefore, Sir, now that the Bill is going to be passed, 

I would appeal to all my friends to give this a fair trial. This is a 
measure which should have been adopted six years back, and now that 
this is going to be passed I would appeal to all my friends to sink their 
differences and combine to make this a success. Sir, it would be up to 
us to show to the world that Indians who purchased the shares of this 
Bank did not do it merely for the purpose of selling them away for some 
sijaall profit and that the earning of dividends was not the be all and end 
all of shareholding, but that on the other hand the larger interests of 
the nation were perfectly protected and kept before the mind’s eye. With 
these words, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Mr. J. S. HENDERSON (Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce) : Sir, in rising to support this Bill, I should like to say that 
the entire commercial community which I and my colleagues in this 
House represent — including the Exchange Banks — are ready to give their 
fullest co-operation to the new Bank. As a member of the Joint Select 
Committee, I can give Honourable Members the assurance— if indeed any 
such assurance were necessary — that the Bill now before us has only been 
evolved as a result of the most careful and painstaking examination and 
analysis. As has already been said in the course of the debate, every 
single clause, and indeed practically every individual sentence, has been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny throughout the four weeks’ hard and 
conscientious work put in by the Committee. These have ? indeed, been 
given the most searching consideration, and have only passed muster after 
the majority of us were thoroughly satisfied that they were in every way 
competent to do so. And so, Sir, I venture to submit that this Bill as it 
has emerged from the Joint Select Committee and from the other House 
is a measure in every way worthy of our fullest support, and I am 
confident that it is a sound one and that it will be found to work success- 
fully and well. 

As I have pointed out on a recent occasion elsewhere, the [Reserve Bank 
of India Bill may be said to be Sir George Schuster's swan-song, and 
surely no man could have wished for a more worthy and impressive One, 
or one of which any Finance Minister could be more justifiably proud. 
As we have been reminded, this Bank is one of the greatest transfers of 
power that has ever been made since the British Government assumed the 
government of this country. Surely, therefore, to have had such an 
effective hand in the efficient carrying out of that transfer is an achieve- 
ment of which Sir George Schuster and hi s able and deservedly popular 
lieutenant, Mr. Taylor, may well be proud. 

On what has proved to be the two most controversial features of the 
Bill, namely; the relative merits of a State as opposed to a Shareholders' 
Bank, and the vexed question of the ratio, I need only say a very few 
words. In deciding, as thi s House has done, in favour of a Shareholders’ 
Bank, we are assured of an independent banking authority, as free from 
political influence as the many carefully designed safeguards the Bill 
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contains in this direction can make it, and we are confident that this deci- 
sion will prove to be a wise one. As regards the question of the ratio, 

I need not attempt to add anything to the telling arguments which have 
been advanced by the Finance Minister and the Honourable Mr. Taylor 
against any attempt to alter clauses 40 and 41 of the Bill as they at 
present stand. As has already been aptly said, no individual action of this 
nature which any one nation or country can take, can of itself bring back 
prosperity to that nation or country, otherwise I think we may be 
perfectly certain that the Government of India would have anticipated the 
claims of the advocates of the Is. Ad. or Is. 2d. exchange by adopting tlieir 
proposals long ago. 

As I have said, Sir, we consider this to be a sound and well 
balanced Bill, well calculated to bring about th e benefits desired, and we 
accord it our fullest support. 


The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, if at this last stage of the 
debate I intervene, it is not with the intention of decrying the measure as 
a whole, nor with the object of joining in the chorus of praise for the 
Honourable the Finance Member and his colleague who were responsible 
for bringing about this Bill, for that is a thing which I can safely delegate 
to better hands, but it is with the intention of pointing out that the Bill 
as discussed in this House and as passed elsewhere i s fraught with so 
many limitations that it would hardly satisfy the public mind as to its 
utility to the country as a whole. 

We are well aware that the Reserve Bank is a sine qua non and not 
only its establishment but also its proper functioning is a condition 
precedent for the next set of Reforms. And as such it would seem most 
meet and proper that we should pass it without the least delay. But we 
are at the same time afraid that in trying to make the institution free 
from political influence in India you have made it an institution which will 
have outside influence, I mean the influence of Whitehall, the London. 
City. It is true that the various political parties of India will have very 
little influence on the day to day administration of the Bank but, Sir, after 
•all the selection of Governors and Deputy Governors of Banks and the 
nomination of Directors remain in the hands of the Governor General in 
•Council, which will mean that in the Federal Government the Governor 
General will make these appointments in exercise of the special responsi- 
bilities of safeguarding the credit and finance of the country. For the 
exercise of these powers, he is answerable to none but the Secretary , of 
State, which will be tantamount to an indirect control by the party 
politics of England. 

Another matter which strikes me is that we find in th e BUl an absence 
of the minimum limit of shares to be held in any particular register. I do 
not intend to enter into a detailed discussion of the matter, as it has 
already been dealt with at some length by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Basu, but would merely point out that the absence of such a limitation 
would be unfair on the Directors of other registers who have to face a 
larger number of voters at their election. 


A 
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Then again, there should have been placed certain limits to the shares- 
that can be held by non-nationals. -Because after all unfettered holding 
of shares by non-nationals would mean, as has been pointed out yesterday 
by one of my friends of the opposition, an indirect control of the Bank by 
the British section of the public. If it is desired that the Bank should’ 
be free from political influence of any party, and rightly so, then this 
would be exactly the very thing that we should try to avoid. If the 
Bank is to be a National Institution, and I hope it is going to be one, it 
should be also free from non-national political influence. We are taking 
away from the control of the future popular Finance Ministers the banking 
and other aspects of finance and want to leave it to a body of experts who 
would not be left at the whim and caprice of party politics. As you say 
that the handling of the finance of the country should not be left to 
ever changing political party, and should be divorced from all party politics 
to be run on sound financial grounds, so we at the same time do not want 
that there should be any indirect control of the Bank by the non-nationals 
whose aims and ideas may not always be for the good of our motherland. 

Sir, I do not want to go into that much vexed question over which 
there is great divergence of opinion, I mean the ratio question. I know, 
Sir, that this is not the proper time or place where we can settle it for all 
times to come. It is dependent on various other factors over which this 
country alone has not much control. The future events will I hope show 
whether the apprehensions expressed here and elsewhere are well-founded 
or not. Sir, if the Bank is Jo function well it is necessary that the public 
mind should not be exercised over these apprehensions. Let me hope 
that after all my apprehensions may prove to be ill-timed. However, 
like many things in nature this Bill is not an unmixed blessing. There 
are certain good features of the Bill which we appreciate very much. The 
roping in of indigenous Banks will no doubt bring about in the long run 
steady financial stability in the country, the benefit of which is too great 
to be computed. Another thing I find is the creation of a special agri- 
cultural credits department. Although it is true that the Bank is not 
going to give credit on agricultural produce, the agriculturist can get credit 
from those Banks who advance money on agricultural produce and these 
Banks in turn can look up to the Reserve Bank for an advance. This will 
I hope bring some relief to the agriculturist and go a long way towards 
bringing about a high level of prices in the market for the good of the 
country in general. 

I hope in the working out as well as in the interpretation of these 
clauses, all these points and defects will be taken into consideration and 
if possible the defects remedied under the rule-making powers. After all 
is said and done we are in an experimental stage and it would be only too 
early to suggest that the Bill will not be beneficial to the country as a 
whole. The Reserve Bank Bill will be an accomplished fact very soon 
and I do hope and trust that as we go on working it the light of the 
•experience gained therein will certainly bring about changes in the Bill 
which will ultimately allay all this distrust and be conducive to the good 
of India as a whole, and we shall obtain that financial stability -and finan- 
cial Swaraj which we all desire. The Bill is a great move in that direction 
and I give it my fullest support. 
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The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West, Bengal: 
Muhammadan): Sir, as an elected representative and a, senior Member 
of the Council of State for Bengal, and as one who has served on the 
Joint Select Committee which considered this Bill in 1933, I rise to 
support the Bill with the following observations. Sir, everything that 
could bo said in favour of this Bill has already been said ably and 
eloquently by my Honourable friend Mr. Taylor in this House and by 
the Honourable Sir George Schuster in the other. And everything that 
was said in both the Houses by the Honourable Members was, with equal 
ability and eloquence, answered by both these Honourable gentlemen who 
are acknowledged to be the best financial authorities in this country. 
It now remains for me and for my friends on this side of the House to 
congratulate both Sir George Schuster and Mr. Taylor for their great 
achievement which has justly been called the greatest measure of India's 
financial autonomy or Swaraj. This Bill which is about to become law is 
not only the most valuable contribution which Sir George Schuster has 
made and which any Finance Member could possibly have made for the 
lasting good of this country, but is also a most valuable step which has 
been taken for the removal of the financial and economic evil under which 
the world is labouring at present. Sir, I once more congratulate my 
Honourable friend Mr. Taylor and the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
and support the third reading of the Bill in the fullest, conviction that* it 
is a measure the like of which this country has not seen for at least the 
last one generation. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT 
(Assam: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I think the House generally will agree 
with me that the Government deserves our congratulations as also our grati- 
tude for bringing in this Bill. I also wish to congratulate the House in ad- 
vance, for the indications are that it. will pass this Bill. As the Honour- 
able Mr. Taylor said the other day, this Bill is the greatest measure ever 
passed since the British came into this country. The currency and credit 
of this country arc going to be entrusted into the hands of a body which 
will be independent not only of the Government but also of political 
exigencies. Now, Sir, one thing that struck me in connection with this 
Bill was that there were so few points in controversy, and that is a fact 
that shows that the Bill has great intrinsic merits. Two questions have 
been agitating the minds of our countrymen one of which I need touch 
on. It is ihe question whether it should be a Shareholders’ Bank or a 
State Bank. A curious situation seems to have developed in this connec- 
tion. My friend the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam seemed to be 
appealing for oligarchy while the bureaucrats seemed to be pleading for 
democracy. I think. Sir, I am a little obscure and might explain myself 
further. Bryce in his work on Democracy says th^t it is the oligarchy 

that rules in the world and not democracy. Certain people get them- 

selves elected to a Parliament and those who are in a majority constitute 
a Government, and after they constitute the Government themselves 
they work just as they like in defiance of the wishes of their constituency. 

In asking for a State Bank, my friend Mr. Hossain Imam was asking 

for having a rule of an oligarchy. He probably expects that he will be 
one of them. As for the Honourable Mr. Taylor, he pleads for democracy. 
He thinks that a certain element agreeable to his views will be predominant 
But I w&rri him that India is wide awake and that the time is coming 
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when Indians will try to capture this institution. He professes that he 
likes it and I hope he likes it sincerely and seriously. Sir, I accord to 
the Bill my heartiest support^ 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD* 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
regret that I cannot support the motion for the passage of this Bill nor 
join in the chorus of congratulations showered upon the Finance Secre- 
tary and the Finance Member. Sir, I can certainly thank them for all 
the labours they have done in connection with the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in which they had to spend not only the whole day but several 
hours at night also in preparing for the next day. We can thank them 
certainly on that account. Sir, I do not see what is in the Bill that has- 
been discussed in this House and passed in the other House over which 
we can congratulate the Government. We all know, Sir, that the Bill 
of 1927-28 which was passed by both Houses but which was given up by 
the Government was far better than the present one. Sir, I will prove 
this contention on the floor of the House today. The Bill passed then was 
in favour of a State Bank and this Bill is for a Shareholders* Bank. In 
that Bill, Sir, the Directorate was all representative. Every section was- 
to be represented on the Directorate. But in this Bill, time only will show 
whether the Directors come from a particular community or class or 
interest — I mean the capitalists — or whether the agriculturists and the 
representatives of co-operative movements will find adequate representation. 
Sir, I do not know for what reasons the Government gave an undertaking 
then and have given it up now. At that time, the then Finance Mem- 
ber Sir Basil Blackett said 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: What are you quoting from?' 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I am quoting from the speech which he made then in the 
Assembly. ■ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Are you quoting from the Official 
Report? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : I have not got the Official Report here, but a passage has 
been quoted here 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : How can you guarantee the 
accuracy of that passage? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : It has been quoted in one of the journals here. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Unless you are prepared to quote 
it from the Official Report I will not permit it. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

M0BHROTRA $ I will not - quote the wording then. He accepted r State 
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Bank. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee also, which was presided 
over by Sir B. N. Mitra, an official all his life, recommended in favour 
of a State Bank. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Would the Honourable Mem- 
ber mind quoting the recommendation? There was no recommendation 
of the Banking Enquiry Committee in favour of a State Bank. 

Tiie Honourable* Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : There is a note from which I understand that the Report 
was unanimously in favour of a State Bank. If Mr. Taylor will give any- 
thing contrary I will accept it and withdraw my remarks. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT: It is for you to show. You 
assert a certain fact and you must be prepared to show its accuracy. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA: I am not quoting exact words, I am just giving the gist. 

Then, Sir, so far as the Directors are concerned, I find from the Bill 
that one Director was to be elected by the Provincial Co-operative Banks. 
There was a definite provision for that. So far as this Bill is concerned 
we can only get one by nomination. Then under that Bill 3 Directors 
were elected by the Indian Legislature and 3 were to be elected from 
Legislatures of Governor's Provinces, of whom two were to represent Agri- 
culture and one Commerce and Industry. So that all interests were to 
receive adequate representation. But under the present constitution we do 
not know whether they will represent all interests or not. Then there are 
several defects in the Bill owing to which I cannot agree to the motion 
for passage of the Bill. I will just relate some important ones. Under 
this Bill the Legislatures will not be able to criticise the actions of the 
Governor and Directors of the Reserve Bank, that is, they will be immune 
from the criticism of the Legislature. Then, if the Central Legislature 
want to amend certain sections of the Bill they cannot do so unless they 
get permission from Government which I expect will not be given if the 
amendment does not find favour with them. These are most fundamental 
defects preventing both these Houses from making comment, criticism or 
amendment of the Bill. We will have a Finance Minister responsible to 
the Legislature, but I do not find any place for him in the Reserve Bank 
which will control currency and credit policy of the country. The Governor 
General in Council is the only authority mentioned in this Bill and ; n. 
the Joint Committee we wanted it made clear as to whether that expression, 
included the future Finance Minister or not, but could not get any satis- 
factory answer. I think it is very necessary that he should have a 
voice in the nomination of Directors as well as in the control of the policy 
of the Reserve Bank. Then, Sir, the value of the share has been reduced 
to Rs. 100, but the voting strength has been kept at 5 shares. Therefore 
those of the agricultural and middle classes who will purchase less than 5 
shares will have no vote. On the other hand there is no limit to the 
purchase of shares, and if capitalists for the sake of just an investment 
yielding 5 to 6 per cent, want to. obtain further shares they can raise the 
value of the shares by a few rupees and purchase most of them from those 
who have been allotted a few in the first instance and thus acquire voting 
strength. Another most important defect is that no limit has been fixed 
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that the majority of the shares should be held by nationals. Any Company 
incorporated in India can purchase any number of shares and control the 
financial policy of this country. We do not grudge this in the case of 
Britishers, but there is no limit to the holdings of non-Britishers and we 
certainly protest most strongly against that. Then, Sir, in the 1927-28 
Bill I find that the Governor 

The Honourable tub PRESIDENT : We have had enough of the 
old Bill which has been buried long ago. Will the Honourable Member 
now confine his remarks to the Bill before the House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: I am just making comparisons and showing that that was 
a far better Bill than this. 

TnE Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : That will not help the Council 
in any way. Will you kindly proceed with your observations on the 
present Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, the posts of Governor and Deputy Governor are very 
important, and for the three such posts in the present Bill there is no 
provision at all for giving at least one to an Indian. Of the three, two at 
least ought to be held by Indians. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I do not like to interrupt, 
but that statement is also incorrect. I would like him to say which 
particular Bill he is referring to. 

TnE Honourable the PRESIDENT : I know, the Honourable Member 
has made many incorrect statements. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I am quoting from the Bill of 1927-28. Under the 
present Bill eight Directors will be elected, but they will not be elected 
all at once. It will take four years to complete the full election of eight 
Directors. In the first three years there would in a way bo a Government 
majority on the Board of Directors. The number of the Local Boards has 
been fixed at five. T am of opinion that it is inadequate and in such a 
large area it is not possible for nil interests to be represented even on 
the Local Boards from which the Directors of the Central Board will be 
elected. 

TnE Honourable Mr. JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE : On a 
point of order, Sir, the Honourable Member might have placed these 
points before the Joint Select Committee. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Mv Honourable colleague, here says that it would have 
been better if T had placed these facts before the Joint Select Commit- 
tee. f mav assure him that we did so, but we were defeated as we were 
in a minoritv. ' 
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Sir, there is a statutory provision for Is. 6 d. ratio in this Bill. All 
sections of the country from the agriculturist to the commercial are 
unanimous in saying that it is harmful to the interests of India and they • 
want that the hands of the Directors of the Reserve Bank should not be 
fettered with the insertion of this clause here. Let the ratio find its own 
level and let the Directors do as best as they think in the interests of 
India; but with clauses 40 and 41 the Directors will have no option but to 
abide by and carry out the policy which has been so much found fault with. 
The terms of the Imperial. Bank also have been given on a liberal scale. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : We are not discussing the 
Imperial Bank just now. 

* 

Tins Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: The terms are given in the Reserve Bank Bill and they 
are exactly the same as in the 1028 Bill. Since then 5 years have elapsed 
and all obligations of the agreement are over and two years have exceeded, 
but still we find that more liberal terms have been given than the first con- 
tract which was made in 1920. That contract was only for 10 years, 
and now wc are going to have a contract for 15 years. As regards the 
details of the working of the Imperial Bank I shall defer my remarks till 
that Bill is before us. It is quite sufficient here to submit that the terms 
are much more liberal than we wanted. My friend Mr. Tavlor said yester- 
day that they are based on certain calculations. I do not know how far 
those calculations are right. The Joint Select Committee wanted that 
they should be thoroughly scrutinised by the Auditor General and a report 
submitted to it. Since then, Sir, I have not found any report of the Auditor 
General as to whether they have been scrutinised and whether they are 
correct or not. The report- may have been made, but I have not seen it. 
If iho figures are correct, I have no quarrel on the point; but still I think 
that the question ought to have been thrown open to all the indigenous 
banks which are working on sound financial position and tenders ought to 
have been invited. After all at places where there are no branches of the 
Imperial Bank some such arrangement will have to be made with other 
banks, and if that arrangement is feasible at one place, why should it 
not be feasible at other places? If according to that arrangement we are 
io gain something, why should we give preference to the Imperial Bank? 
Sir, with these remarks, I am sorry to oppose the motion for the passage 
•of this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras: Nomi-. 
nnfed Non-Official) : Sir, coming from Madras, I wish to give expression 
to the sense of satisfaction and gratification felt in that province in seeing 
that this Bill has reached its present stage when it- will become law very 
soon. Sir, I consider that the Bill is a historic one. Many Bills no 
doubt have been passed in the years before us in this Council and else- 
where, but I believe that there is no’ other which can compete with this 
in its aspirations for the welfare of the people of this countiy. Sir, history 
now is being written not so much about wars and battles, not so much 
about the glories of kings, not even about constitutions, but it is indeed 
now concerned more with the economic development of various countries 
and with their prosperity and in fact with the way in which people could 
be fed on a . higher standard than at present. Sir, the war 
which was believed, to be a war to see that there was no more war has- 
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failed in that object, but it has taught one great lesson to humanity. It. 
is this, that unless the entire world lias combined, until all humanity 
feels that it is all one race, the human race, there will be no salvation in. 
this world of ours, whatever be the reasons which have caused this present 
state of affairs. Now, Sir, as I said on a previous occasion, I believe that 
this Bill places before us a machinery which if properly used might achieve 
for India her proper place in the monetary system of the world. Sir, it 
has been asked, what has this Bill done? We are told even that the Bills 
of 1927 and 1928 were better than this. Sir, I do not wish to enter into 
a controversy, nor do I wish to answer questions that have been raised, but 
it would be enough to say that every objection that was raised against the 
Bills of 1927 and 1928 was considered by 3 responsible bodies or even 4, 
including the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, the London Commit- 
tee, the Joint Committee of the two Houses on which the Members of 
this House were represented and in the two Houses. Sir, those defects 
have been remedied. But there are some who still believe there arc 
more defects. All that I would say is this, that it would be impossible to 
be free from defects of some kind or other. After all, human intelligence 
and human ingenuity have thei r own limitations, and all that we can say 
is that if there are really defects in this Bill we have not vet been able 
to be satisfied w T ith the reasons that have been given to show that there 
are defects. If there are defects, experience is bound to disclose them 
and it will be for the bank itself to see that those defects are cured. Now, 
Sir, T think my Honourable friend was wrong in thinking that we will 
have no power to revise this Bill at any time. That is a mistaken im- 
pression, Sir. No Legislature can bind its posterity. The future House 
will be at perfect liberty, whenever occasion arises, when the need is felt, 
to see that those defects are removed bv legislation. I would onlv answer 
one more question, Sir, one to which I have referred, namely, the ques- 
tion — what has this Bill done? T am surprised that at this late stage of 
the discussions on this Bill any Member of this House should ask that 
question. What has been provided here? Have we not seen the pro- 
visions? Have not the discussions disclosed what future is before us in 
this matter of the monetary svstem? The Bill, Sir, as I on previous 
occasions have pointed out. makes provision for correlating currencv, and* 
credit, a thing which we have not got at present. There is a divorce 
between currency and credit. And here is an agency provided to bring 
them together. At what cost is Government parting with its power of 
note issue, entrusting it to a body in which there is an elected majoritv. 
Then, Sir. this is a Bill which makes provision for a bill market. We 
have all known to our cost that there has been no bill market created 
hitherto and consequents that interest could not be controlled. Here 
then are provisions which will affect us so materiallv that to say that this 
Bill has not nrovidod for nnv good for this countrv is, T should think, 
far from correct. Then, Sir. it can issue currencv on snecial terms when- 
ever an emergenev arises. I am not aware that the existing law provides 
for such a contingency. 

The Honourable Mr. HOS'SAIN IMAM: There is a provision for 12' 
qrores emergency currency. 

* The Honourable Sir KJJRMA VENKATA REDDI: And how roaqy 
thousands of it have been spent? If it was being used certainly a bill 
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market would have come into existence, hut the machinery for carrying 
out the existing provision is so hemmed in that it was impossible for the 
provision to come into effect at all: That is why I say there is at present 
no provision. Sir, this Bill and this Bank carl maintain the interna- 
tional value of the rupee and, Sir, as the lender of last resort the Bank 
will be taking upon itself a heavy responsibility in that it cannot refuse 
to lend to any eligible borrower. I should think, Sir, that these are 
matters which would have satisfied anyone who has got the good of his 
country at heart. I do not mean to say that Honourable Members who 
oppose are not honest* in their purpose. But let me assure them that this 
Bill is bound to improve not only our financial condition but also add to 
our material progress in a very great measure. 

Sir, when I say all this I do not in the least mean to say that every- 
thing will happen to ensure the prosperity of the country. All that I 
mean is that a machinery has been provided which if properly worked and 
utilised to its fullest capacity is bound to increase the prosperity of this 
land and to give us a place in the monetary system of the world. T said, 
Sir, that this is a historic Bill and may I take this opportunity of congra- 
tulating those who are responsible for sponsoring it on the fact that their 
names will pass into history. With these words. Sir, T support this Bill. 

The Honottrable Mr. BTJAY KUMAR BASIJ (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, but for the speech of my friend Rni Bahadur Lala 
Mathura Prasad Mchrotra I should have thought that the controversy 
about this Bill was over. The battle was fought very valiantly, very 
courageously and very boldly by the Opposition in all the stages of the 
Bill. As a matter of fact, T thought, when amendment after amendment 
was moved and lost in this House yesterday, that the battle had been 
taken to the last ditch, but now T find that there are some more last 
ditches. However, Sir, if T mnv h-ive the temerity to do so, I congra- 
tulate the Opposition for the fight that they put up in all the stages of 
the Bill. I do not want to refer to what happened in the Joifit Select Com- 
mittee but I think I should h^ permitted to praise where praise is due, 
that is, to the Government Member*; on the Select Committee, for the 
patience, suavity and unfailing courtesy which they showed to the members 
of the Select Committee day after day, week after week, when some 
of us nagged them, if T may say so, with elementary economic and financial’ 
questions. Sir, the Bill will be passed into law in a very few moments' 
time. As has been said by Sir Kurma Reddi, I also consider this to be 
a historic Bill. This will mean the economic emancipation of the 
country if it is properly worked and transference of large powers to 
the people of India. And if it is not properly worked, I think it will be- 
in the power of the Legislature to make it work properly. The Bank that 
will be set up by this piece of legislation should be considered not as a 
money-making machine but as a national institution, an institution which, 
will give us that freedom in our financial affairs as prevails in other parts 
of the world where they have Central Banks working. I think, Sir, now 
that the Bil] has practically passed into law, I think it behoves the non- 
official Members of this House and the other House, as also the leaders 
of the country, to rage a tearing propaganda to see that the Reserve Bank 
shares should be taken up hv everybody who has the means to pay 
Rs- 500 and be a voter in the Reserve Bank electorate. By this means 
alone, Sir, if this propaganda is waged and successfully waged, I am sura 
the national character of the Bank, will be preserved. And ibis duty, I 
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think, should be performed with the greatest speed and with convincing > 
arguments by all the non-official Members of the Legislature as well as 
the leaders of the country. 

Then, Sir, although some of un did not see eye to eye with the Gov- 
ernment members in many of the details of the Bill, yet I am sure 

that wc all worked for the same end according to our own lights and the 
end that I mean is the establishment of financial stability in the country. 
There is also, Sir, ■ a very onerous duty which has been cast on the Gov- 
ernment by this Bill at least in its primary stage, namely, the selection 
of a Governor and two Deputy Governors for the Bank and also of the 
rirst Directorate. I am sure the persons responsible for the selection of 
the officers of the Bank will take into account the important responsibility 
attached to the appointments, and also the fact that people who have 

sympathy with this country and its people should become the first 

officials of this Bank so that when this Bill is worked with sympathy and 
with the idea of promoting the financial welfare of this country and 
that alone, I think there will be very little for mv friends in the Opposi- 
tion to cavil at in the working of the Bank and the results that will be 
achieved. But on the other hand, if people are chosen who are mere 
experts and automatons without imagination they would not be able to 
bring that human sympathy into their work which is absolutely necessary 
for the successful working of an Act like this. The same remarks apply 
1 9 Noon °f the first Directorate and I have no doubt in 

my mind that the authorities responsible for the selection of 
these members of the Directorate would select such as will comply with 
the ideas that T have just given expression to. Sir, I have every reason 
to believe that the Bill as it is emerging from the Legislatures today will 
be a real beneficial piece of legislation to the country and its people, espe- 
cially to the agricultural masses which are now groaning under the heavy 
burden of debts which they have absolutely no means of re-paying. If 
the working of this Bank brings relief to even a fractional part of those 
teeming millions of agriculturists I think it will have achieved its pur- 
pose. I have therefore, Sir, absolutely no hesitation in supporting the 
passage of the Bill and also hope that the Bill will be worked with that 
human sympathy which is necessary to make this Bill beneficial to the 
country. 

(T1 e Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam then rose in his place.) 

The Honourable, the PRESIDENT: Do you also wish to give your 
blessings to the Bill? 

*The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan): I will take a few minutes, Sir. Mr. President, we are all very 
grateful , to you for the indulgence you ha\e shown us in allowing us to 
speak fully both at the second reading and the third reading. I do not 
wish to encroach further on your indulgence. I simply wish to say a few 
words to clear the position why we are opposed to this measure- Origin- 
ally I had intended to reply in some detail to the snappings from the 
Central Benches but now I shall confine myself to a few remarks. I want 
to reply to one or two points but I will not. go into detail. Eirst of all I 

♦Speachnot corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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wish to say a few words about the gallant Knight* from Bombay. He was 
very vehement in stating that there are no advantages in depreciating the 
currency and instead of putting forward arguments against him I would, 
like to quote a few facts and figures. I arn quoting the export figures of 
three countries, the United States, Great Britain and Japan — the differ- 
ence between 1931 and 1982. The exports of the United States between* 
1931 and 1932 declined by 33*3 per cent., the exports of Great Britain in 
the same period declined by 8*1 per cent, while the export trade of Japan* 
during the same period rose by 23*6 per cent. The United States 
remained on gold, Great Britain went off the gold but did not depreciate 
sufficiently and Japan went wholeheartedly lor it. Then, Sir, my Hon- 
ourable colleague from Bombay was very vehement and said that if the 
experiment which the Roosevelt Government has taken now, the National 
Recovery Act and other things, had been token by a Finance Member in 
India, he would have been recalled the next day and India would not have 
stood the strain for five minutes. I am quoting from his speech. That 
reminds mo of a proverb which is current in rural India that if there is a* 

' woman who shows more love for a child than its mother, then be sure 
she is a witch who wishes to harm the child- If the solicitude of English- 
men for the welfare of India is more than that ot the American Government 
for its people, then I have nothing further to say. It would be a blessing 
if we find that Englishmen are more careful of our interests than the 
Government of a free country like the United States of their country. 
¥bu see every day measure after measure being brought forward in the 
Congress which are being passed with an overwhelming majority thus 
showing the complete confidence which the Roosevelt Government enjoys 
in its own country. If that treatment is not good for India, that shows 
exactly what our masters are up to, whether they are working in the 
interests of India or adversely to those interests. The learned Doctor of 
Bombay asks us to put our faith in the nostrums of Dr. Schuster in 
preference to others who are talked of as quacks. But the mere fact 
that a faculty of doctors are calling them quacks will not make them 
quacks. A Harley Street specialist will remain like that, and if Montagu 
Norman and others believe in having planned money, I am not going to 
take the panacea prescribed by Dr. Schuster. Sir, I should like to make 
ulea.r that the reason why we are objecting to this Bill is not that it 
creates a Directorate with an elected majority. Our reading of the affair 
is that it is neither a Shareholders’ Bank nor a Directors’ Bank. It is a 
Governor’s Bank. He is all in ail and the most powerful man who will 
work it. That is the custom in the world. I do not say that the 
Government of India has introduced any innovation. It is practically the 
custom in the world that the personality of the Managing Governor counts 
and here too it is he who will count. But there is this difference. In the 
Bank of England there is a Committee meeting almost every day and as 
all the Directors and the Managing Governor live in one and the same 
city, they can always consult each other even informally, but here in 
India, on account of the magnitude of immensity of its area, this will be 
impossible. We admit that. There was a possibility that all his external 
actions should be taken in consultation with the Local Committee which 
exists at the present moment under the Imperial Bank. But even that 
has not b**en allowed to us. The provisions of clause 18 are quite clear on 
this point. I would not be divulging the secrets of the Select Committee, 
how we fought over this question of stopping the emergency powers from 
flowing into the hands of the Managing Governor himself. In the former 
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Bill— and here I should like to say that we should not very much parti- 
’ eularise about these Bills, because there are half a dozen Bills in addition to 
. this seventh Bill which makes the Act. There was the 1927 original Bill, 
the Bill out of the Select Committee, then the 1928 Bill, then the original 
"1983 Bill, then the Select Committee Bill, and then the Assembly Bill 
and the seventh Bill which will become the Act is the Bill as amended 
by us. So, there are so many Bills. The last one is the Act. So we 
must say exactly which Bill we mean. Peihaps my Honourable colleague 
was quoting from the Bill as reported by the Select Committee of 1927 
when my Honourable friend the Finance Secretary called him to task. Sir, 
we wanted that the emergency powers under clause 18 should either remain 
with the Central Board or if it was impossible to do it, that at least the 
Local Committee should have that power. Even that was denied to ub. 
The emergency powers are the real criterion of the successful working of a 
Reserve Bank. If there are no emergencies, the day to day working is 
• almost the same whether the controlling authority is the Government De- 
partment or a Bank- I may point out that our colleague from Madras 
was under some misapprehension when he thought that emergency cur- 
rency was large. The House is aware that emergency currencies were 
issued to the Imperial Bank for two or three years, and in the end the 
Finance Department made a very good innovation; as it was impossible to 
•get bills they allowed them to transfer Government securities for the time 
being and then gave them credit facilities, and they functioned exactly 
in the manner in this respect as a Reserve Bank would function, even with 
the prohibition of a higher rate of interests which was a condition pre- 
cedent to the issue of emergency currency. Now, Sir, as far as this Bill 
is concerned, I will join with the nominated Member from Calcutta in 
•saying that we were very thankful to the Honourable Chairman of the 
Committee for his courtesy and accommodating attitude in all matters 
which did not involve essential issues and principles. He was always 
ready to accept our suggestions and accommodate us, but as soon as the 
stumbling blocks in which Whitehall was interested came up we found we 
were fighting not our Chairman, who mav oven have had some sympathy 
with us, but another party whom we knew. And I can say this that 
even in our fight against that outside authority we had, if not support 
from our Chairman, at least his sympathy on many occasions. Sir, this 
Bill in its preamble states that it is a temporary measure, but in the Bill 
itself no legislative sanction to its temporary nature has been given. We 
expected that the Government would make its temporary nature more 
apparent in the Bill itself, for instance, when they accepted the amend- 
ment that the Reserve Bank will report to Government the time when 
in its opinion it would be suitable to have a definite standard of 
value. Afc least there ought to have been :i provision that as soon as this 
report is received by the Governor General Jig will introduce an amending 
Act. That would have gone a long wav to satisfy the demand of India. 
We are afraid, Sir, that this is an intentional omission. I said the other 
‘day that this legislative body cannot be bound by the action of its pre- 
•decessors. But, Sir, there is a supreme controlling authority, I mean 
the British Parliament. In the Government of India Act we find that 
in all legislative matters the Indian Legislature is not a sovereign body; 
? it is a subordinate body and as such it is bound by the laws framed for its 
♦constitution. In this respect we have the stumbling block that no finaa- 
-eial rpeaspre can be brought in the Indian Legislature without the sanction 
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of tbe Governor General. It is this stumbling block we wished to get 
over by making a provision in the Act that it should come up for revision 
after the lapse of a certain time- Even in that we failed in the 
Select Committee and in the Assembly too we failed. That would have 
be*n some assurance to us that we were going to have a square deal from 
the Government. 

Now, Sir, as regards the cost, the Honourable Finance Secretary did 
not like to give any facts and figures by which we could examine whether 
it was a correct estimate or not. He simply confined himself to saying 
that the reason for the different estimates was the creation or non- 
creation of a reserve fuiid. Besides that we know that it will cost us 
more money than at present in addition to the expenditure which we incur 
now on account of the currency and issue department. There is the 
expenditure which the Iieserve Bank will pay to the Imperial Bank in 
the shape of charges for doing Government business. At present we 
are paying nothing for Government business being done by the Imperial 
Bank. But we would be told that we have to keep a certain amount of 
reserve with the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank will still be able to 
utilize a good deal of that money for its own purposes, though officially 
they will not be able to utilize it, as Agents of the Reserve Bank they 
will always be carrying funds from one centre to another, and so for days 
and days together they will be having Reserve Bank balances with them. 
Then we have to consider that the Provincial Governments at present 
have to pay nothing. By this Act we will be saddling the Provincial 
Governments with some expenditure which will be more than one-eighth 
of one per cent, on the turn-over, as is given in this Bill. That will 
mean additional expenditure to the provinces. We being residuary share- 
holders of the Reserve Bank all the outgoings will in the end affect our 
pockets, I mean the pockets of the Government of India. Now, Sir, it is 
really surprising that a section of tbe House which has always been loud 
in its praise of Government should now find it incumbent upon itself to 
condemn the Finance Department after years and years of successful 
carrying on of the onerous duty of the Issue Department. It is I think 
a little tactless on the part of the Central Members to come out and 
praise the new system, bow to the rising sun and say derogatory things 
about the setting sun. We, Sir, are not like that. We appreciate 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : This is not the time for a general 
tirade against Government. You will have ample opportunity when the 
Budget discussion comes on. Will you please confine yourself to the Bill- 
before the Council. 

TnE Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: I shall finish up in five 
minutes. In the Bill, Sir, we find that the obligation on the Bank to 
maintain a stable exchange is very onerous. It would be better, as I said 
in my first speech, if more external assets are transferred in this con- 
nection. I should like to know what the Honourable Finance Secretary 
proposes, wdiether our credit balances standing in the name of the Secretary 
of State will bo transferred outright to the bigger Bank as external assets 
or whether they will bo kept back and treated as Government of India 
balances in the shape of sterling and in the shape of rupees. That is one 
point on which T should like to know the decision of the Finance Depart- 
ment. Then, Sir, as regards the general provisions in Chapter IV, we 
were anxious that a special reduced rate should be introduced to facilitate 
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^agricultural credit. No legislative provision has been made in the Act. 
We find that the Bill transfers power to an authority unknown, whether 
it will be predominantly European, predominantly industrialists or 
whether it will be by chance neutral consisting of all ; but no provision 
has been made to give representation to that overwhelming majority, the 
agriculturists, who form 80 per cent, of the population, for their due share 
of representation. For these reasons, we do not find our way to support 
the measure. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I am thankful to the 
House for the almost unanimous chorus of approval with which they 
have greeted the passing of this measure. From the opposition benches, 
Sir, there have been criticisms but they are criticisms which 1 should have 
thought would have been much more appropriate either on the considera- 
tion motion or on amendments. They raise numerous points with which 
I think that it would be out of place for me to deal here. That does 
not mean, Sir, that I have no answer to them. In fact, I had some 
difficulty in keeping my seat and I was not altogether successful in doing 
so particularly when the Honourable Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad 
Mehrotra was giving his description of the history of Reserve Bank legis- 
lation in this country. Sir, the comic travesty of history has acquired a 
certain vogue in recent years. There is a book called “1066 And All That". 
I think that the Honourable Rai Bahadur might, if he feels in that vein, 
write “1927 And All That’*. For instance, Sir, he refeired to a Bill 
which, according to him, passed both Houses, to be finally rejected by 
‘Government, but he was really quoting extracts from a Bill put up by 
the Joint Committee to which all the Government members objected and 
which never came to fruition in the Legislative Assembly at all. 

The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam also put me various questions. 
I do not propose to answer them, except those with regard to the position 
of the Imperial Bank. As we will be proceeding to discuss the Imperial 
Bank in a few minutes, I should like to say that on the question of their 
remuneration a very full memorandum was prepared by Government in 
consultation with the Imperial Bank. There were officials of the Imperial 
Bank in attendance at the Joint Committee who were willing to answer 
any questions and give any information which the Joint Committee asked 
.for. These opportunities were fully utilised by the Committee. There- 
after the Committee recommended that the figures should be again 
scrutinised by the Auditor General and that he should report to the 
Honourable Finance Member for the information of another place. That 
report was made. Sir, I submit that the detailed investigation of the 
remuneration to be given to the Imperial Bank is a matter for the Com- 
mittee stage and not for discussion on the floor of this House and that 
we ought to accept the view of the Committee that the arrangement is 
reasonable to both parties. Now, Sir, I do not wish to delay the House, 
but I am grateful that they have appreciated what the Government have 
tried to do in this Bill. We have honestly tried to incorporate all non- 
official amendments which we thought were in the permanent good of 
India, and which would not jeopardise its permanent interests. We still 
remain absolutely clear in our own mind as regards the desirability of 
tne present frame-work of the Bill. I have discussed on many occasions 
the question of a State or Shareholders* Bank, but looking at it from the 
long view, I would just like to leave this House with one final thought. 
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What is the banking system which has stood up to the storm and stress 
^of the last 10 -o»r 20 years most successfully? The Bank of England. 
Wherein lies its strength? Its strength lies in the fact that public opinion 
in England has confidence in it. On all those very difficult matters — and 
we are obviously going through a period during which monetary theories 
will be criticised and tested as never before in the past — it is hopeless to 
attempt to argue on political lines. The curse of politics is that people 
accept a programme without questioning it holus bolus. I do not wish 
to criticise the arguments of the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam now, 
but I would merely leave' it to the good sense of this House to see that 
there must be another side to it and that questions of this intricacy 
c&'nnot' be discussed in the way ordinary political questions can. 

Also, Sir, another supreme disadvantage in bringing these financial 
questions Within the political arena is that people’s minds are definitely 
made up before they begin to discuss them, they begin with a certain 
bias and if that is the attitude in which the very intricate financial questions 
orthe 1 future 1 in Itfdia are to be discussed, then there is no hope for the 
country. Sir, 'I dori&der the greatest advantage of this measure to be the 
fact that it will T“hope remove such questions from the political arena. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

"That the Hill to constitute a Reserve Bank of India, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, find' as amended by the' Council of State, be passed.* * 

The Motion was adopted. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain 
purposes, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 1 * 

Sir, this measure is consequential on the Bill which has just passed 
this’ House. Iii that Bill ' there is provision for the making of an Agree- 
ment between the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank in order that the 
Imperial Bank may continue to perform upcountry those functions" of 
central banking which it is at present doing so successfully. When the 
Imperial Bank assumes its new status it will not be desirable that there 
should be the same Government control over it as at present. That 
Gontrol will be in part diminished and to a certain extent replaced by 
control by the Reserve Bank. That was the form which the Bill originally 
took in the Joint Committee. However, Sir, it was considered that even 
in these changed circumstances it was desirable to retain a certain restrict, 
ed Government control, because of the important functions which the 
Imperial Bank will still continue to perform. For that reason the Joint 
Committee recommended and Government have accepted the continuance 
first of a liaison officer who will maintain contact between the ImpeMal 
Bank and the Reserve Bank and Government and, secondly, the continu- 
ance of two nominated non-officials who will replace the present four. This 
ip the only alteration of substance since I first introduced the measure 
last September. In addition, Sir, opportunity has been taken to effect 
certain small drafting alterations on legal points where the Imperial Bank 
had found that the Act of 1920 operated either awkwardly or cumbrously. 
They" are all of a very minOtf nature ; the^ Were carefully discussed in the 
Joint Committee and I heed not mefitibn v t.h© m ^ 'in detail. * 4 ' 

Sir, I move. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAJ) MEH- 
ROTRA (United Provinces Central: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, if I rise 
to take part in the consideration of this motion about the Imperial Bank 
of India, it is just to ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists with 
regard to their dealings with this Bank and to ask the Government, in 
view of the statutory concessions which have been conceded, to bring, 
pressure to bear on the authorities of the Imperial Bank to give facilities 
to the agriculturists of this country. Sir, the Imperial Bank in the past, 
has not been in the practice of advancing loans to the agriculturists on the 
crops or to the landlords on their immovable properties, even at times 
when they are in difficulties. The Government may come forward to 
help them but the Imperial Bank would shut its doors against them 
all the times which is not proper in this country where the agriculturists 
represent about 85 per cent, of the population. Sir, for instance, I am 
told by people coming from Bengal and some other provinces that accord- 
ing to the Acts of these provinces if there is even delay for a day in paying 
up the land revenue, their properties will be sold by auction. If the 
Imperial Bank would come to their help at such times and give short 
term credit, say, for three months even, most of the properties would be 
saved. Then, Sir, my greatest complaint is against the treatment that 
the Imperial Bank is meeting to the co-operative movement in the 
country. They used to give them advances on their pro-notes to a 
large extent but gradually this has been reduced to an insignificant figure. 
So far as my province is concerned, no co-operative bank has any facility 
with the Imperial Bank. Bombay and Madras have certain facilities but 
these have also been greatly reduced and the Banking Enquiry Committee 
in its findings has laid great emphasis on the point. Representations 
were made to the Banking Enquiry Committee from all parts of India 
and they have also written that the Imperial Bank should revert to its 
previous policy. Sir, with your permission I will just give one or two 
quotations from a minute of dissent on the Imperial Bank to show how 
the Imperial Bank has reduced its facilities to the co-operative institu- 
tions in the country. ' 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : All this has nothing to do with 
the Bill. I have heard you with patience for some time. Will you 
kindly confine your observations to the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA: Sir, as the motion is for consideration, I think I am justified 
in narrating the grievances against the Bank. As I was just saying, 
Sir, the Banking Enquiry Committee has also agreed with the representa- 
tions that were made from the co-operative departments as to the 
treatment which has been meted out to them by the Imperial Bank: 
They have said in their report : 

“The policy of the Imperial Bank of India in regard to the grant of financial assist 
ance to some of the provincial and central co-operative banks seems of late to have 
undergone a definite change and it is stated that it shows today a much smaller measure 
of readiness to help them than it used to do in the past. The ultimate result, there- 
fore, of the action of the Imperial Bank will probably be to make money dearer to 
the agriculturist. . We feel that the change of policy to which we have referred i fi 
unfortunate, especially at a time when the co-operative movement is growing in vitality, 
and is extending . the scope of its usefulness towards the social and economic uplift of 
the rural population and when its financial needs are likely to increase rapidly.** 
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Thia is the recommendation of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 
So, Sir, I would just request the Government that if they are giving 
statutory protection to the Imperial Bank after creating this Reserve Bank 
they are giving statutory protection to two banks at the one and same 
time and they must force the hands of the Imperial Bank to give all 
possible facilities to the co-operative banks in the country and by co- 
operative banks the agriculturist will have the facilities he needs. With 
these few words I close my observations. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain 
purposes, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.' * 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 to 20 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 21 to 41 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Mil G. H. SPENCE (Government of India: Nomi- 
nated Official) : Sir, in the absence of the Honourable the Leader of the 
House, the Honourable Mr. Hallett had intended to make a statement 
with regard to the probable course of Government business, but, owing 
to the rapidity with which the last Bill has been disposed of, it has not 
been possible for Mr. Hallett either to be in his place, and with 
your permission I will read the statement which the Honourable the 
Leader of the House would have made had ho been here. 

Sir, the list of business for tomorrow is already in the hands of Honour- 
able Members. The Bill which has been laid on the table today will be 
taken up on Monday next, while Tuesday next, as Honourable Members 
are aware, has been allotted for the general discussion of the Railway 
Budget. So far as can be foreseen at present, there will be no Govern- 
ment business for the remaining days of the next week and it is prob- 
able, therefore, that the next meeting of the Council after Tuesday next 
will be on the following Monday, the 26th February, which, as Honour- 
able Members are aware, is a non-official day. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
17th February, 1984. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Average Period of Service of different Arms of the British Army 

36. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam) : (a) What 

is the average period of service of different Arms of the British Army with 
Colours and in Reserve ? 

(b) What is the average number of new recruits drafted to India from 
England each year and what is their average age ? 

(c) What was the amount of the capitation charge paid by India for the 
years 1931-32 and 1932-33 ? 

(d) When was the capitation charge last assessed ? 

(e) What will be the reduction under each separate recommendation of 
the Capitation Tribunal in paragraphs 29, 30 and 31 ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) The periods 

vary in different branches of the Army, but the average may be taken at 
about seven years with the Colours and about five years in the Reserve. 

(6) The number of men drafted to India this year is 7,648 and their average 
age is 21 years. This is rather below the figure for the previous year, but it 
would be impossible without the expenditure of a great deal of time and trouble 
to arrive at average figures. 

(c) and (d). In 1925-26 the capitation payments were fixed provisionally 
at a lump sum of £1,400,000 for the Army and £111,000 for the Air Force, 
pending examination of the claims of the Government of India and the counter- 
claims of the War Office and the Air Ministry as to what the per capita rate 
should be. 

(c) I am afraid I cannot give the exact financial effect of the recommenda* 
tions referred to. The calculations have to be worked out in England and 
no attempt has been made, so far as I am aware, to assess the result of each 
of the recommendations separately. The main point, however, is that 
although an increase in the capitation rate has had to be admitted for the Air 
Force the claims of the War Office, if accepted, would have come to £2,580,000, 
whereas the award of the Tribunal has brought the amount to be paid by 
India to a figure below the provisional sum o? £1,400,000 referred to in my 
answer to parts (c) and (d). 

( 167 ) A 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : With reference to the answer given to part (c) may I ask, 
Sir, whether the figures for 1931-32 and 1932-33 are not yet available ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : I do not quite 
understand what the Honourable Member means, Sir. The capitation payment 
which was arrived at in 1925-26 was a fixed figure. It had nothing to do with 
the per capita rate. It was an agreed upon figure between the two Governments 
which would obtain until such time as the result of the appeal to the Tribunal 
is known. 


PRESENTATION OF THE RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1934-35. 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL (Chief Commissioner of 
Railways) : Sir, I have the honour to present a statement of the estimated 
revenue and expenditure of the Governor General in Council for the coming 
year in respect of Railways. As is customary on this occasion, I shall 
review the results of the last financial year, the present financial year and 
the prospects of the year which we are about to enter. I cannot claim that 
the results of this and last year are all that can be desired from the point of 
view of the taxpayer, but I hope to be able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
Council that not only are the results of this year likely* to be considerably 
better than of last year but that the prospects for next year are such as to 
encourage at least a spirit of restrained optimism. There is little doubt that 
at the moment the outlook in most parts of the world is more hopeful than 
it has been for some time past. During the past few months the impression 
I have had from my talks with business men in India and from abroad is that 
there are better times ahead. No one was prepared to say that we had 
completely turned the corner of depression but nearly all were agreed that the 
turn was at least in sight though there might be some set-backs before true 
prosperity returned. In view of the prospects of at least some revival in trade, 
not only in India but throughout the world, I trust the Council will agree that 
there are reasonable grounds for predicting a further progressive rise in Rail- 
way earnings during 1934-35. Whether we are justified in doing this, only 
time can tell ; for, as I have stressed on previous occasions, not only are our 
earnings susceptible to a change in world conditions, quite independent of 
anything which may happen in India, but our working expenses may also be 
seriously affected by events over which we have no control. This has been 
very forcefully brought to our notice by the recent disastrous earthquake in 
India, which, we estimate, has done about one crore of damage to Indian 
Railways. Then again we have had very serious damage done to the 
protection works of the Hardinge Bridge by floods in the Ganges, the cost 
of repairing which may amount to as much as 1 J crores. 

2. Our actual gross earnings during 1932-33 were 85*62 crores against 
86*50 crores forecasted in our revised budget estimate for the year. The 
decrease on our forecast was entirely due to taking too optimistic a view of 
our traffic receipts. Actually our estimate of working expenses was practically 
correct. Let us assume for a moment that the Railways of India are run 
by a private . company. If this were so, after making full allowance for 
our depreciation fund charges, our net revenue, or profit, would have 
amounted to 22*68 crores, and this is the amount which, if we were a Board 
of Directors, we would have had for distribution to our shareholders, and we 
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could have declared a dividend of about 3 per cent, on our shares— not a bad 
result in these times. However, as the Council is aware, we are not in the 
position of a private company, and we have got the liability of fixed interest 
charges. The result is that there is a loss in working for the year 1932-33 of 
10*23 crores. This loss has been met by a temporary loan from the Depre- 
ciation Fund, which leaves a balance of about 12 crores in that fund. 

3. In placing the budget estimate for 1933-34 before the Council, I esti- 
mated our traffic receipts at 88*25 crores and our working expenses, 
including appropriation to the Depreciation Fund, at 63*10 crores, giving 
a profit on the analogy of Company-owned Railways, or net earnings, of 
25*15 crores. I may say that, up till two or three weeks ago, we had every 
hope that our anticipations, both of earnings and working expenses, would 
prove to be correct. Our weekly returns had shown a steady increase in our 
gross earnings, as compared with last year, and there seemed to be no reason to 
anticipate that our working expenses would exceed our estimates. About 
three weeks ago, however, we had a set-back, and our traffic, as compared with 
last year, for one week dropped by about 8 lakhs. Admittedly, the returns for 
the following weeks have shown a welcome revival, but this set-back has been a 
warning that the barometer of railway earnings is not yet set fair, and we 
have, therefore, considered it advisable to place our earnings for this financial 
year at half a crore less than our original estimate. This is actually about 
2 \ crores more than our earnings for the previous year. 

4. The increase in this year’s earnings has been entirely under goods, 
and we now expect the receipts from this traffic to be about 3£ crores, or 6 per 
cent, better than last year. This increase is general to all commodities and 
it gives an indication that there are fair prospects of a revival in. trade. 
Unfortunately, our passenger earnings do not show the same upward tendency, 
and we estimate that they will be about 1 crore, or 4 per cent., less than 
they were last year. I think it may be taken as a generally accepted fact that 
goods earnings react quicker to a revival of trade than passenger earnings, and 
there is every hope that, as trade further improves, our passenger earnings, 
if they do not increase, will at least not tend to decrease further. 

5. So much for our earnings. As regards our working expenses, despite 
the tragedy of the earthquake and the unforeseen and unforeseeable damage 
to the protection works of the Hardinge Bridge over the Ganges, which I 
have already referred to, we do not anticipate that our working expenses will 
differ to any great extent from our budget forecast. But for these unlooked 
for disasters, we would have expected our working expenses to be slightly 
lower than our anticipations. As these disasters will not, we hope, be of a 
recurrent nature, we have, with the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, decided to debit the cost of the damage caused by 
the earthquake and the Ganges floods to, in the first instance, the Depre- 
ciation Fund and reimburse the Depreciation Fund by annual instalments 
from Revenue of 15 lakhs per annum. The debit to Revenue will, therefore, 
be spread over a period of ten years. 

6. As I have said, we now anticipate that our gross earnings will be about 
half a crore less than our expectations and our working expenses about the 
same as our budget estimate, so that our profit, or net earnings, should fall 
short by half a crore of our expectations. This will, however, be neutralized 
by a fall in our interest charges of about the same amount, our final position, 
therefore, in respect of our profit and loss account, should be as forecasted 12 
months ago, namely, a loss, after paying all charges including interest, of 
7$ crores. We thus hope to reduce our loss on the year’s working as compared 
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with last year by about 2| croros. The loss, as in previous years, will be met 
by a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund, which, at the end of this 
financial year, should stand at Ilf crores. 

7. As I mentioned at the commencement of my budget speech, we, after 
weighing up all known factors and taking into account the undoubtedly 
brighter trade outlook, have come to the conclusion that we can look forward 
to the coming year with a certain degree of optimism. We, therefore, propose 
to budget for an increase of crores, or about 3 per cent., in our gross earnings. 
I am afraid, however, that an increase in our working expenses is inevit- 
able. Working expenses may be divided into two parts — those which arc 
dependent on the amount of traffic moved, such as cost of coal, water, 
oil, wages of the running staff, etc. ; these automatically fall as traffic 
decreases. But the larger portion of working expenses does not neces- 
sarily decrease with a fall in traffic, and our endeavour has been to reduce 
these expenses also to an absolute minimum. The Council is aware of 
certain of the measures we have taken to achieve this object, such as 
the investigations being carried out by Mr. Pope and his Committee, to 
mention only one of them ; but, as time goes on, avenues of economy 
become fewer and fewer, and a time must be reached when it would be 
unwise, and indeed unsafe, to proceed further if we are to keep our property 
in good order. I do not say for a moment that no further economies can be 
effected and I can assure the Council that there will be no slowing down of our 
endeavours, but I do think that the major retrenchments have been achieved. 
There is one thing that I am particularly anxious to avoid, and that is the 
further block retrenchment of staff. The investigations being carried out at 
present by the Pope Committee will probably make it necessary for Railways 
to reduce a certain number of staff, but it is hoped that it will be possible to 
meet most of these reductions by normal wastage and by the additional staff 
which will be required if our traffic increases, as we hope. We estimate that 
our working expenses will be increased by about J of a crore, but this will 
be offset by a further reduction in interest charges on account of the average 
rate of interest being expected to be still lower than it was this year. We 
should, therefore, get the full benefit of our anticipated increase in gross 
earnings, and we hope at the end of next financial year that our loss will be 
reduced to 5| crores. If we were in the happy position of being a company, 
with only ordinary shares and no fixed interest charges, we would, if our 
anticipations in respect of next year’s earnings prove to be correct, be 
in a position to pay a dividend of about 3£ per cent, on our shares. This would 
mean that our shares would certainly be standing at par, if not at a premium, 
which can, I think, be said of a few railway concerns throughout the world. 
It may be of interest to mention to Honourable Members some of the results of 
Railways in other parts of the world during the past few years. The gross 
receipts of the four amalgamated British Railways in 1932 amounted to £165 
millions, or £15 millions (8%) less than in 1931 and £42 \ millions (21%) less 
than in 1929. The Canadian Pacific Railways in 1932 earned $122 millions 
which was $18 millions (13%) less than in the previous year and $86 millions 
(40%) less than in 1929. The Canadian National Railways earned $161 
millions in 1932, or $89 millions (19%) less than in 1931 and $107 millions 
(40%) less than in 1929. The receipts for the principal Railways in the United 
States of America were $3,160 millions in 1932. This was 25% less than in 
1931 and 60% less than in 1929. For the German State Railways in 1932 
the expenses exceeded their earnings, and their earnings fell off 24% as com- 
pared with the year 1931 and 36% as compared with the year 1930. 
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8. A comparison of our operating ratios with some foreign railways may 
also be of interest. For the year 1932 the operating ratio on the amalgamated 
British Railways was 85£ per cent., for the Canadian Pacific Railway 84 per 
cent., for the Canadian National Railways 96 per cent., for the United States of 
America Railways 77 per cent, and for the German State Railways 102 per 
cent. It is not clear from the information in our possession whether these 
operating ratios are merely for ordinary working expenses, or also include 
allowance for depreciation. Whichever is the oase, the operating ratio of Indian 
Railways appears favourable. If we only include ordinary working expenses, 
our operating ratio for the year 1932-33 was 57-3 per cent, or if we include 
the full appropriation to depreciation fund, it becomes 73*4 per cent. It 
will be seen that even the higher figure gives a better result than the lowest 
of the figures I have quoted for foreign railways. I think this is a 
further proof that India has no need to be pessimistic about the position of 
her Railways. If our anticipations for this year and the coming year 
are fulfilled, there will be still further improvement on these figures. 

9. I have explained that during the current year there has been a very 
welcome rise in our goods earnings but that our passenger receipts have fallen 
off. I think the Council will expect me to say something about the steps which 
are being taken to counteract this falling off in our passenger earnings. 
Honourable Members will remember that in my Budget speech last year I said 
that there were only two ways of increasing gross earnings — either by an 
increase in rates and fares or by a reduction in these with the object of stimu- 
lating traffic. I indicated that in times of depression the scope for increasing 
rates and fares was limited. Now as to the other method, and from the 
point of view of the public much the more acceptable one, during the year 
a large number of minor reductions in passenger fares have been made through- 
out India and, after mature consideration and consultations with Railway 
Administrations, the Railway Board have decided to make a large scale experi- 
ment by reducing all third class fares on the North Western Railway for dis- 
tances up to about 460 miles. It is too early yet to say what the result is 
going to be. For the first ten weeks of the experiment there has been an 
increase in the number of passengers carried, but this has not been sufficient to 
meet the reduction in fares. We are still hopeful, however, that the travelling 
public will take more and more advantage of the cheaper travel offered and 
give us the additional earnings required to justify the decrease. If the 
experiment fails and wo get no increase in traffic, the North Western Railway 
stands to lose 45 lakhs in one year. If, however, the experiment should 
prove to be a success, we shall certainly consider similar reductions on 
other Railways. 

There is one other aspect of passenger traffic that I would like to refer to 
in passing. During the past few years the Railways of India have endeavoured 
to get their share of the increasing world tourist traffic. With this object 
Publicity Bureaux have been established in London and New York. Though it 
is very difficult indeed to get even an approximate estimate of the traffic that 
these bring to Indian Railways, our returns show that, year by year, travel in 
India tends to become more popular. In assessing the value of this work, it 
must be remembered that, apart from the money spent in railway travelling, 
every tourist leaves a certain amount of money behind in India, which all 
goes to help trade and industry. It has been estimated that tourists spend at 
least 60 lakhs in India annually — by no means a small sum in these depressing 
times. 

Further, though our goods earnings have gone up and though we have no 
reason to think that the present scale of charges is proving a serious handicap 
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to trade, we have not omitted to examine cases where we have considered that 
there was a possibility of increasing traffic and stimulating trade by a reduction 
in goods rates. To mention a few examples of this, the East Indian Railway 
have reduced their rates for wheat from the Punjab and United Provinces 
to Calcutta, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have reduced 
their rates for grains from the Punjab via Bhatinda, the Bengal Nagpur and 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways have introduced special low rates 
for rice booked to important consuming centres, and the South Indian Rail- 
way have also made appreciable reductions in their rates for rice on their 
own system and for traffic booked to Ceylon. Though we have been urged 
by the coal trade to do so, we have not been able to see our way to remove 
the 15 per cent, surcharge imposed on coal traffic. We estimate that this 
surcharge has brought us in increased gross earnings of about 65 lakhs during 
this financial year. There has been a steady increase in our coal traffic in 
recent months, and during the last few weeks the loading of coal has been 
exceptionally heavy. It has been suggested that the surcharge has had a 
serious effect on our long-distance traffic. Such statistics as we have do not 
quite support this. We are, however, arranging to collect further and more 
detailed statistics to enable us to make a more comprehensive review of the 
position. If this indicates that there is some substance in the statements 
which have been made, we shall certainly seriously consider whether it is 
possible to relieve our long-distance coal traffic of at least a portion of the 
surcharge. 

10. I shall now turn to our Capital and Depreciation Fund programmes 
for this year and the coming year. This year’s programme can be dismissed 
in a few words. When we framed our Budget, after allowing for a decrease 
in stores balances of 1J crores, we estimated that we would spend 3J crores 
capital and 6 crores from the Depreciation Fund. Actually we now expect 
a decrease in stores balances cf l£ crores and that our net capital expenditure 
will be 25 lakhs. The main reason for this is that certain assets have been 
scrapped without renewal, resulting in a credit to capital and a debit to the 
Depreciation Fund. The expenditure from the Depreciation Fund will be as 
originally estimated, namely, 6 crores. 

During the year the Ava Bridge over the Irrawaddy in Burma has been 
completed. Good progress has also been made on the re-construction of the 
Nerbudda Bridge on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, as 
also the Chambal and Sind Bridges on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
It is expected that the latter two works will be entirely completed early in 
the coming financial year. Other works have made good progress. 

11. Our works programme for the coming year is rather more ambitious 
than that for this year. We expect that we shall require about 14 crores, of 
which 70 lakhs will be found by a further reduction in stores balances. 
If these estimates prove correct, our stores balances will come down to 10 
crores at the end of 1934-35. I would like to bring specially to the notice of 
the Council the progressive decrease that has been in stores balances during 
the past few years. This has meant unremitting watchfulness on the part of 
all the officers and staff concerned. I know from personal experience how easy 
it is for stores balances to increase if there is the least lack of supervision, 
and I consider that Railway Administrations are due special thanks for what 
they have done in this direction. 

Of the sum of approximately 14 crores of rupees which we expect to spend 
on works, 867 lakhs will be found from the Depreciation Fund. 
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12. I do not propose to go into this programme in great detail. Honour- 
able Members will have an opportunity of doing this, if they so desire, imme- 
diately at the oonclusion of my speech, when they will be placed in possession 
of the Explanatory Memorandum on the Railway Budget. Generally the 
programme has been designed to carry out the policy we have adopted of only 
undertaking such works as are necessary for the keeping in good order of our 
property. Though this year we have been able to spend a little more on what, I 
believe, are popularly called “ passenger amenities ”, on these works we propose 
to spend a total of 38*21 lakhs. From a perusal of questions in this House 
and also in another place it would appear that the provision of raised platforms 
is considered one of the most desirable of these amenities. On works of this 
description we propose to spend just over 3A lakhs. The main items of expen- 
diture are, however, on track and bridge-works, which from the point of view 
of the travelling public, may not be of very great interest but which are quite 
essential if we are to keep pace with the times and give the service which the 
public have a right to demand. On these works we expect to spend just over 
5 f crores. The other main item of expenditure is on the renewal of rolling 
stock, both coaching and goods. Additions form a very small portion of our 
expenditure. The total under rolling stock is just over 3 crores. All these 
works will benefit the trade and industry of India and, we hope, help towards 
the recovery which appears to have begun. 

13. Sir, though the results of the year are considerably better than those 
of last year, these results have only been obtained by the unremitting watch- 
fulness and devotion to duty of the Agents, officers and staff of the Railways 
of India. Even in times of prosperity the railwayman’s task is not a light 
one. In times of adversity such as we have been passing through, the strain 
is even greater. I have no hesitation in saying that this additional strain has 
been borne cheerfully and ungrudgingly by all. Every one has been prepared 
to do extra work without additional remuneration. If this had not been so, 
our results would have been very different from what they are. As I have 
already mentioned we are particularly anxious to avoid further mass reductions 
of staff. We have at the present moment got certain surpluses on Railways 
but it is our hope that, with the brighter prospects ahead of us, we shall, 
with minor exceptions, be able to carry this small remaining surplus till such 
time as it can be absorbed by the additional work which must follow an 
increase in traffic. (Applause.) 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL 
MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON 
SUBJECTS OTHER THAN “ INDIANS OVERSEAS— EMIGRATION ” 
AND " HAJ PILGRIMAGE ” DEALT WITH IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the Presi- 
dent may direct, two non-official Members to serve on the Standing Com- 
mittee to advise on subjects other than ‘ Indians Overseas — Emigration* 
and * Haj Pilgrimage * dealt with in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. '* 

The Motion was adopted. 



MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF FOUR NON-OFFICIAL 
MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 


Thb Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sib FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands Member'! : Sir, I move ; 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner asj the Honourable the 
President may direct, four non-official Members to sit on the Standing Com- 
mittee on Emigration. ” 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : With reference to the two 
Motions which have just been adopted I announce that nominations for the 
Standing Committee on Emigration and the Standing Committee for the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands will be received up to 11a.m. on 
Tuesday, the 20th February, 1934. 


ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL MUSLIM MEMBERS TO THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEJAZ. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have also to inform the Council 
that the Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafecz has withdrawn 
his candidature for the election to the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage 
to the Hejaz. I therefore declare the following Members to be duly elected 
to that Committee : 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad Din, and 
The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
19th February, 1934. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday , 19th February, 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
*of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTION* AND ANSWER. 

Provision of raised Platform and Ladies’ Waiting Room at Salar 

Railway Station on the B.andel-Barharwa Section, East Indian 

Railway. 5 

37. The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : (a) Will Govern- 

ment be pleased to state why no raised platform or ladies’ waiting room 
have been provided at the station called “Salar” on the Bandel-Barharwa 
section of the East Indian Railway ? 

(6) Has the attention of Government been drawm to this question 
'before ? 

- (c) Is not the passenger traffic at the station Salar almost the heaviest 
in the Bandei- Barhar wa section of the Railway ? 

(d) Have Government received representations regarding the incon- 
venience and danger experienced by 'purdah lady passengers, specially 
Muhammadan ladies in borkha ( i.e covered from head to foot), for want of 
the conveniences referred to above ? 

(e) Is it not a fact that Salar is an important Muhammadan centre and 
that a large number of Muhammadan ladies travel from and to the said 
station ? 

(f) Do Government intend to have the platform raised and a ladies’ 
waiting room provided in Salar in the near future ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: Government are not 
aware of the arrangements at this particular station, but will send a copy 
of the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
in order that he may consider any improvement that is required. 


INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary): Sir, I 
move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration." 

Sir, Honourable Members will recollect that in April last year there 
■was passed the Safeguarding of Industries Act. That was a measure 
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which was designed to save from extinction those Indian industries which* 
had suffered and were suffering so severely from the competition of im- 
ports from Japan. It will also be remembered that it was not possible 
to take immediate action under the Act. Our treaty obligations forbade 
it- But nevertheless it was necessary soon after its passage to make sure 
that when our treaty obligations did permit, we should be in a position 
to take immediate action. In order to examine the* claims of the various 
industries for protection and "for assistance, Dr. Matthai, President of 
the Tariff Board, and Dr. Meek, Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, were placed on special duty. There was issued to 
each applicant for assistance an exhaustive questionnaire which was de- 
signed to obtain the fullest possible information regarding the importance 
and productive capacity of the various Indian industries and to deter- 
mine the nature and degree of the competition to which they were sub- 
jected. The, replies to the questionnaire together with all available statis- 
tics of prices and imports were examined by the officers on special duty 
and in due course those officers placed their recommendations before the 
Government of India. The present Bill represents for the most part the 
decision taken on their recommendations. When the Safeguarding Act. 
was passed it was, I think, admitted on all sides that there was a grave 
necessity for helping Indian industries in the way proposed. It may be 
asked whether that necessity still persists and the answer to the query, 
I would suggest, is to be found in the statistical statements which were 
Circulated to Honourable Members two days ago. It will be seen from 
these statements that in practically every industry that is mentioned 
there has for the period from 1931 to 1933 been a very remarkable' in- 
crease in imports, an increase which has been accompanied by an equally 
emnnous decrease in import prices. In certain instances, it is true, — 
for example, in the case of hosiery, — there was a fairly considerable im- 
port trade before, the depreciation began. But even in that case there 
has been a most substantial increase in the past three years. In other 
cases, for example, soap and paints and colours, a trade which was prac- 
tically non-existent before the depreciation began, has shown a very re- 
markable and phenomenal rate of increase- And in all cases there has 
been this tremendous drop in prices. To take two widely differing com- 
modities as examples, in 1031 the c.i.f. price of cotton hosiery undervests 
was Its. 3-27 per dozen. In 1933, the c.i.f. price had fa lb n below Its. 2. 
At the opposite extreme one takes the case of umbrellas. In 1931, an 
umbrella would have cost you Its. 2 at the port. Today it is on offer 
at eight annas. These I quote as typical samples which illustrate what 
has been happening throughout the whole range of commodities that are 
mentioned in the statistical statements. I think wo may take it that the 
necessity which existed when the Safeguarding of Industries Act was 
passed is still with us. 

Another query, a very pertinent one, I admit, is why when we have 
on the Statute-book a perfectly good law like the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act, we have not used it? The answer is this- When the various 
claims for assistance were under examination by the officers on special 
duty, there were set on foot negotiations for the conclusion of a fresh 
trade agreement with Japan. In September last, a Japanese Delegation 
arrived in Simla and conversations were immediately started. Very early 
in the course of these conversations it became evident that unless it was 
found possible to avoid discrimination against Japan in our tariff , • there 
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was very little hope of a successful issue to the negotiations. The conse- 
quences of a break-down were not lightly to be disregarded and the pos- 
sibility of avoiding discrimination was a subject of most anxious aqd care- 
ful consideration. It was finally decided to adopt the device of imposing 
minimum specific duties. While such duties have equal application to 
uli countries, it was only natural that their ad valorem incidence would 
be heavier on the cheaper imports from Japan than on the more* expensive 
products from other sources. It has, therefore, been found possible by 
this device of minimum specific duties to avoid using the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act with its necessary discrimination against Japan and to 
incorporate the new proposed duties in an ordinary Tariff Amendment 
Bill. I am afraid, Sir, that it is the inevitable consequence of the com- 
plicated nature of our existing Tariff Act that an Amending Bill is a 
somewhat mystifying document. I trust, however, that the explanatory 
memorandum which was circulated two days ago has assisted Honourable 
Members in coming to an understanding of our proposed amendments. 

I do not propose, Sir, to discuss item by item the various amendments 
set forth in the Schedule. If in the course of the debate it should appear 
that this Schedule still presents difficulties to Honourable Members I shall 
make what explanation I can. The Bill incorporates, as I said, for the 
most part the decisions of the Government of India as to the levying 
of the minimum speoific duties which are necessary to safeguard the in- 
dustries concerned. I would, however, mention two exceptions. Item 
7 and Item 16 raise the ad valorem duty on cotton and artificial silk 
mixtures and on cotton fents from the levels of 35 and 25 per cent, to 
50 per cent. This is an emergency measure which has been necessitated 
by the very considerable evasion of the cotton protective duties which 
has been caused - by the substitution for cotton piecegoods of cotton art 
silk mixtures and cotton fents. The importance of that evasion I shall 
illustrate by the following figures. Three years ago the total imports of 
cotton fents from Japan was a matter of 20,000 yards a year- In Octo- 
ber the imports were in the neighbourhood of two million yards. . I think 
the necessity for immediate* and effective action is obvious. In framing 
the specific duties that are incorporated in this Bill the Government of 
India have had in mind certain principles. They have considered that it 
would be most improper in this Bill to seek to atford to any industry 
anything by way of substantive protection. Like the Safeguarding Act, 
this Bill is designed to preserve the existence of Indian industries, not to 
set up a protective scheme for their development over a period of years. 
The protective policy of the Government of India is still a policy of 
discriminating protection and any industry which can make good its claim 
under the conditions which govern this policy will be given the necessary 
protection. But this Bill provides no short cut to that end. In the 
second place, in considering what was the necessary amount of protection 
or safeguarding l prefer to call it-, to be given to the Indian industries the 
Government of Tndia decided that the object to be aimed at was the 
restoration of the fair competitive conditions which existed in the period 
before the depression of the yen. The first half of 1031 when sterling, 
the yon, and the rupee were all on a gold basis has been taken as a period 
which may he regarded as normal. Comparison has been made as far 
as was possible ot the prices then prevailing with those now current and 
a duty has been proposed which will raise present prices to the fair equi- 
valent of the former rate, due allowance being made for price movements 
in each class of commodities. By this method Indian industries are 
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placed In the same position vis-a-vis competing countries as they were 
before the competition became abnormal and severe. It is not claimed that 
it has been possible to apply this method with mathematical exactitude 
in eacli particular case, but the Government of India believe that these 
proposals provide a reasonable measure of relief to all industries which 
have demonstrated the necessity for assistance. There has been no at- 
tempt to make the duties vindictive or prohibitive and I submit the Bill 
is a fair compromise which while helping our sorely distressed industries 
will not do so at the expense of the consumer. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA (United Provinces Central: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have heard 
the speech of my Honourable friend with rapt attention and also gone 
through the Select .Committee’s report with minutes of dissent on the 
Bill. I have failed to see what is the real object behind the Bill. The* 
protection proposed to be given to Indian industries is not enough if really 
they are to be protected. A particular year, 1930-31, has been selected 
and an attempt has been made to raise the prices to the level of that year. 
I do not see why that year has been selected. Vast* changes have 
occurred since then. Many countries have devalued their currencies with 
consequent price fluctuations in the market. We have also been fighting 
for the reduction of the ratio from Is. fid. to Is. 4d. or even less, but have 
not succeeded. That makes a lot of difference and it would have bean 
better if in the Bill the present market prices had been considered in- 
stead of prices of 1930-31. Sir, the only object which this Bill may 
achieve is to get a little more revenue for the Finance Member to balance 
his budget or meet deficits, as wc will see in a few days’ time and to give 
Imperial preference,, by the backdoor. No facts about the industries which 
nre proposed to be given protection under the Bill have been supplied to 
us. Wc, do not know how far these industries are making progress in 
India and to what extent protection is required. Sir, I do not like to 
give protection in small bits. I quite appreciate the action of the Gov- 
ernment in giving protection to the sugar industry for a definite period 
of seven years. The result was that a large number of factories sprang 
up, so much so that I am sure in a year or two India will be self-support- 
ing so far as sugar is concerned. I am absolutely in favour of such 
protection. Select certain industries, give such protection and see whe- 
ther capital is coming forward for their extension or not. That is the right 
way of giving protection if real protection is to be given to Indian in- 
dustries. 

Sir, in the Select Committee, report I find a note of dissent by which 
they also wanted to enhance certain duties, but they could not do so 
under the constitution and three of the me,mbers of the Select Committee 
have written: 

“We regret to observe that it was not open to us in the Select Committee to 
■suggest the enhancement of tariff or include in the Bill new articles which it is our 
supreme duty to extend protection to under the Safeguarding of Industries Act”. 

So, Sir, it was up to the Government to select important industries and 
give enough protection as we in both Houses are not in a position to 
increase any duty suggested by the Government. We can decrease, but 
we cannot increase under the present constitution. Then, Sir, I am of 
opinion that protection must go hand in hand with subsidies. On the 
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one hand, you give protection by raising tariff walls; on the other hand, 
if you give certain subsidies to the industry, and it is bound to prosper 
as quickly as possible. That is what Japan has done and now Japan 
is meeting world forces in industry. 

Sir, there are certain other important industries that have not been 
included and I would appeal to the Government that they may take them 
as well as others into their consideration as early as possible. I would 
suggest that lantern, window glass and sheet glass industries deserve 
protection from the Government, and I am sure that if proper protec- 
tion is given they will be able to meet the needs of India. As regarda 
hosiery, I cannot agree, Sir, that with this duty it can face foreign com- 
petition. We have got a number of mills here in India and the hosiery 
industry is also a sort of cottage industry and has been taken up by the 
middle classes who cannot afford to set up large factories. If this in- 
dustry is given proper protection, I am sure it will be able to meet the 
demands of our countrymen and hosiery will not require to be supplied 
from foreign countries. Then, Sir, with regard to woollen goods, they 
ought to have included the fabrics made of shoddy or waste wool also, 
because we find the markets are being flooded with this type of woollen 
goods, and I fail to see why this has not been taken into consideration. 

With these observations, Sir, I would appeal to the Government that 
if they w’ant to make right use of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
they must do it on the lines that I have suggested. 

The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur 
(Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 
1894 is to take a fresh step in the Indian fiscal field. Fiscal policy itself 
is a subject of great controversy. The general economic theories do not 
hold good everywhere and they must vary according to local circumstances. 
In pursuing a policy we have therefore to take note of its effects on separate 
classes of the people, and can never take a leap in the dark. Protection of 
indigenous industries is undoubtedly important and necessary, but in 
threshing out the policy we can on no account ignore the conflicting 
interests. In a matter of this kind, some sections of the people are called 
upon to make a sacrifice for the common good of the country, which is not 
quite appreciable in the beginning. But in times of depression the sacrifice 
demanded of them may become somewhat difficult. I yield to none in 
the recognition of our duty towards the growing industries of the country. 
Who will deny that some protection is necessary at once for particular 
industries like lead pencils, soap, etc.? But the acute distress that prevails 
in the country must present to us, laymen as we are, the greatest difficulty 
in coming to a decision as to the usefulness of increasing the import duties 
at this hour of the day. Sir, India is a poor country and the standard of 
living cannot but be very low. We are primarily an agricultural people, 
and as such when our purchasing power is proverbially low today, the 
goods necessary for our consumption ought to be as cheap as possible. But 
are we moving towards the achievement of such an object? In any case, 
the one question that must come to the fore in a discussion of the tariff 
policy is the proportion of the prices of primary products as compared to 
those of manufactured goods. Sir, I find that by the present Bill high- 
priced competitive articles will not be touched, and only cheap foreign 
imports, which have helped the poorer section amongst us in the prevailing 
crisis, will be made to pay the imposed specific duties. Will not our action 
today produce an additional burden on the indigent consumer? Who can 
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tell me that this raising of duties, be they ad valorem or specific, will help 
the industrialization of the country to any extent whatsoever, and thus 
pave the way to an economic improvement in the long run? My fear is 
that the prohibitive cost of manufactured goods may, on the other hand, 
deny the greatest part of the people the use of some articles of necessity, 
and the burden on them will be unnecessarily inflicted. While on this 
point, I am particularly reminded of the fact that some of the minor in- 
dustries will find it, in spite of the protection, an up-hill task to support 
themselves owing to some other factors, such as high railway freight, the 
privileged position of some importing concerns as well as the admittedly 
defective organization of our economic position. Anyhow, the executive 
has committed itself and with a high motive. Sir, it is only due to unfair 
competition from foreign imports that some of our industries have been 
experiencing that the present measure was mooted. And although the in- 
creased duties will bring to the Honourable the Finance Member an 
additional revenue, estimated from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 lakhs, revenue is said 
to be of no consideration in this case. The Tariff Act of 1894 was brought 
into existence by a big deficit in the Indian budget, and as the present 
measure of protection is being practically given against abnormal competi- 
tion of Japan it seems it would have been more appropriate if it could be 
done under the Safeguarding of Industries Act. The mere avoidance of 
the Safeguarding Act can never lull the Japanese into inaction. The 
Honourable Sir George Schuster in a recent speech laid special emphasis 
on the good of having “special trade agreements’*. Great Britain also, we 
hear, concluded some agreements with Scandinavia and some countries of 
South America. .1 do not however know if the Japanese delegates were in 
any way consulted before this measure was launched upon, I am not also 
aware if any effort was made towards reaching with her any form of agree- 
ment in respect of the articles included in the Bill. I hope this measure will 
not antagonize any foreign nation. Sir, I know that the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission of 1921 were of the opinion that 

“a time has come when huha is prepared to take advantage of any stimulus applied 
to her industries”,; 

and I cannot raise my voice against the present policy of the State. More- 
over, as I do not consider the new scheme as a totally inordinate one, my 
faith in the considered judgment of the Honourable the Commerce Member 
and his able lieutenant leads me to hope that the protection hereby given 
will result in keeping some industries alive. But as I cannot forget that 
the influence of raised prices of the goods dealt with today will extend to 
other commodities also, I should only like to be assured that the policy 
has been applied with sufficient discrimination . And in the end I beg 
only to remind the authorities of a pregnant sentence, which I remember to 
have come across in one of Sir J. C. Coyajee*s books, that 

“protection should have something to protect, and the industry should not be 
merely in an embryonic stage”. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, the necessity for this Bill is due to the severe competition from Japan 
which has become a menace to our indigenous industries while it has also 
incidentally seriously affected imports from Britain which too is a matter of 
importance and in the interests of India. If I may make a remark’ in 
passing in regard to a matter connected with this, I should like to say 
that the final results of the Government's negotiations w f ith Japan are not 
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altogether to our liking, but the interests I represent realize that the Gov- 
ernment had a difficult task before them and we appreciate that conditions 
being what they were, they possibly could not have done better, so that 
in the circumstances we are grateful to them. 

Certainly the Bill before us has entailed an enormous amount of extra 
work in the Commerce Department and our thanks are therefore specially 
-due to the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, the Honourable Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Hardy and Dr. Meek and to other members of that Department. 

The Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, has been little altered by 
the other House, but I am very glad to see that a deserving industry like 
enamelled ware is now protected. Government originally proposed the 
present measure in the original Bill but the Select Committee removed the 
proposed protection by a majority of one which the Government accepted. 
It has been explained elsewhere that while Government thought protection 
was necessary it was a case on the border line and so they gave way to the 
opinion of the Select Committee. They were however in sympathy with the 
desire for protection and so they accepted the amendment tabled in another 
place, which was carried unanimously. This is most satisfactory. 

Since the Bill was introduced, hosiery has been given protection by the 
Tariff Board and the basis of protection on underwear is Rs. 1-8-0 per 
dozen, but I would ask Government to carefully examine whether this 
should not be fixed on a pound basis. I am aware that the trade fixes 
prices on the dozen basis, but the Tariff Board has stated that Japanese 
undervests weighing 2 lbs. per dozen compete with Indian undervests weigh- 
ing 3 lbs. a dozen and I understand the Japanese Delegation admitted this. 
It seems therefore that anything under 12 annas per pound would not be 
adequate protection and 1 hope Government will give this their careful 
consideration. Then there is the case of hosiery fabric in the piece which 
should be classed with cotton pieccgoods and therefore come under the 
50 per cent, rate of duty as in the case of woven fabric. The specific duty 
should be on all fabrics as the light weight fabrics of Japan compete with 
the heavier goods made in India. In making these remarks I am remember- 
ing that the Honourable the Commerce Member stated a few days ago in 
another place that before he finally makes up his mind he would further 
consider the hosiery question. From this I understand that the Govern- 
ment's present decision under this Bill is not final and that the Commerce 
Member is still open to conviction. I hope therefore that Honourable 
Members will support my request to the Government. 

Finally, Sir, I would ask the Government not to relax their energies 
with the passage of this Bill but to continue to study the position of other 
industries which deserve protection. As everyone knows the Tariff Board 
procedure is somewhat tedious and cumbersome and I would ask Govern- 
ment to consider whether something could not be done to speed up their 
method of dealing with cases before them by strengthening their numbers 
thereby enabling them to form sub-committees for various subjects. This 
might perhaps permit of the Board, when not otherwise occupied, of itself 
originating investigations into certain indigenous industries with a view 
to ascertaining with the least possible delay where protection is necessary. 

With these few observations, Sir, I commend the Bill to the favourable 
• consideration of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan): Sir, as far as I could gather from the lucid speech of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Stewart opposite, this Bill is intended to restore the 
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old competitive power between Indian articles and foreign articles which 
prevailed in 1931 owing to the fall in exchange in some countries, notably 
Japan. Large quantities of articles of the kind described in the schedule 
have been imported into the country and at prices so low that it is impossible 
for the indigenous industries to compete with them. Even under the 
present proposals with the raised duty many of the Japanese articles can 
be sold at prices below similar Indian articles. 

There appear to be two reasons why the Government have adopted this- 
course : 

(1) They want to give to the poorest people the advantage of a fairly 
cheap price, so far as the Indian industry is concerned, owing to the 
greater desirability of its product it can be sold to the middle classes even 
if the prices be slightly higher. 

(2) In the second place Government probably feel that a straightforward' 
protective tariff is not justified in the absence of impartial enquiry into* 
the conditions of these industries by the Tariff Board. 

There is however one minor industry which has run the gauntlet of such- 
an enquiry and that is the hosiery industry the duty under this Bill on 
hosiery is based on number, i.e. t by the dozen. 

In the Textile Bill which has been introduced in the other place, this duty 
is proposed on weight, but the industry has pointed out that the duty is 
inadequate on either basis. I hope that the question will be further 
examined before the Textile Bill is taken up for consideration. 

Sir, with these observations, I support the Motion for consideration. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I welcome this measure and express my sense 
of appreciation and thanks to the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, the 
Honourable Mr. Stewart, Mr. Hardy, Dr. Meek, Mr. Matthai and other 
officers who have piloted this Bill in the other House and through the 
Department. I am glad that in the introduction of this measure the 
abnormal delay which usually occurs with the Government in introducing 
such measures has not taken place. I support what my Honourable friend, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra has said as regards the 
inadequacy of the protection. I know from a very reliable source, from a 
friend to whom a very highly placed Japanese official said during the course 
of an interview, that Japan is determined on dumping its goods in all 
countries and they will not mind any increase in import duties which any 
Government might put. He said, “We have subsidies, and we have the 
power of controlling the exchange”. I am sorry that in this new measure 
Government has not taken the proper safeguard. I told this House when 
the Textile Protection Bill was being considered some time back that 
Japan was bent on dumping its goods and that the increase in duty will 
be overcome either by subsidies or by depreciation of the yen. I also gave 
an instance of how in Calcutta future contracts for piecegoods were being 
then made at f.o.r. prices notwithstanding the rumour which existed at 
that time about the increase in the import duties on textile goods. I 
therefore request the authorities concerned to let these duties be based 
upon a certain rate of exchange and upon a certain fixed price of the yen. 
Let that be incorporated in your Customs order that they should not mind 
depreciation in the exchange, for import duty purposes a certain fixed rate 
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for exchange and a fixed rate of subsidy ought to be taken into account 
when assessing the imported goods. If that is not done, the noble object 
which lies behind the present measure will be frustrated. The Honourable 
Maharaja of Dinajpur has observed that it will affect the poor consumers. 
For the information of the Honourable Maharaja I might say that last 
year I had an opportunity of travelling over the Continent and of studying 
to a certain extent the tariff measures of the various continental countries. 

I will give the instance of Germany where to my surprise I found that 
the price of sugar locally to the Germans — I mean within the country of 
Germany — was practically twice the price of sugar at which Germany was 
exporting to other countries. I asked one of the German industrialists, 
“This is a novel measure that I have seen in your country. You are 
charging double the price for sugar in your own country and supplying 
sugar to other countries at half the price? He said, “We want to* 
encourage our industry and to keep our people employed. We have 
so many people unemployed already and we do not want to add 
to their number and in the interests of the people we are practi* 
cally taxing our own countrymen to encourage the industries of the 
country. ” The same thing is happening in other civilized countries. There 
the Government takes measures very promptly and they do nob waste any 
time in putting through legislation. The Honourable Mr. Miller has 
suggested that the duty on hosiery, instead of being on the percentage basis, 
ought to be on a pound basis. There again, T observe that although I 
support his suggestion, I consider that even with the suggestion adopted, 
the difficulty we contemplate will not be overcome. The only real remedy 
is that, the tariff duty ought to be fluctuating and it ought to take into- 
account the fluctuation of the yen and the fluctuation of the subsidy. 

With these remarks, Sir, I give my whole-hearted support to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir KUliMA VENKATA, REDD l (Madras: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, L beg to support this Bill. The very pleasant attitude 
taken by the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition is sufficient proof 
that on this Bill at any rate there cannot be two opinions. That this 
country long remaining agricultural should soon become industrial has been 
the wish of so many of our people that any measure contributing to advance 
the industrial welfare of this . country would naturally be welcomed in 
this country. 

Sir, the example of Germany has been quoted by the Leader of the 
Opposition. May I add my experience in South Africa? In South Africa r 
South African sir.-r is sold at double the price at which it is sold in 
England to which it is exported. That would show the interest which the 
South African Government have been taking in advancing the sugar industry 
of that country. 

Sir, it has been said that some of the articles here mentioned might 
affect the poor in that they would have to pay a higher price which would 
be a natural consequence no doubt. But may I point out that so far as 
many of the articles are concerned, the poorer classes do not use them 
at all? For instance, such things as cups, saucers, teapots, sugar bowls, 
jugs, plates or undervests, socks and stockings — these ore the kind of 
articles that we have got here, and I should say that the poorer classes 
have no need for these — at least in my province. It is the lower middle 
classes and the middle classes perhaps that would be affected and I am 
perfectly willing to admit that some sacrifice will have to be made if our 
desire to see that our country is industrialized is to be achieved. There is. 
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however, one point which I should like to place before the Government. 
The Government are aware, and I need not adduce proofs, of my own 
earnestness and interest in seeing the industrial development of this country 
bo far as it lies in the power of an individual. In my own humble way 
I had occasion to pass the first State Aid to Industries Act in my province 
about the year 1922 or 1923. Sir, if therefore I say something which 
ought to receive the attention of the Government, it will not be received 
as criticism but as an appeal to Government. It is this. As has been 
pointed out, the prices of these articles would naturally rise as soon as this 
protection is granted. We will take it that this foreign competition would 
be reduced and articles will rise in price. The question is, how best are 
we to advance this case of industrialization in this matter when the 
prices will rise? Unless the people are in a position to pay for them, they 
will not be able to purchase, and if goods are not purchased, whatever be 
the measure of protection you may be able to give them, the industry 
itself is not capable of development. Therefore, the purchasing power of 
the nation will have to be increased. We know that 75 per cent, or 71 per 
cent, of the people of this country are agriculturists and we also know their 
present plight. We know how phenomenally low the prices of agricultural 
produce are. How will these people with this low price be able to purchase 
the goods and help these industries ? I do not for a moment mean to 
say that this is a reason why you should not extend this protection. But 
what I do say is that side by side w 7 ith the protection given to these 
industries it is your bounden duty, if you want to save this country, to 
see that the price of paddy, jute, cotton, wheat and all the produce of the 
land is likewise increased. It is I believe within the power of this country 
and it is within the power of our Government to render that help to us. 
Without that, Sir, this protection will not be of real avail. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KAL1KAR (Central Pro- 
vinces : General) : Sir, I have heard with rapt attention the speech of 
my Honourable friend Mr. Stewart and I have also carefully read the 
speech made by the Commerce Member in the other House in moving 
reference of this Bill to Select Committee. From those speeches I do 
not find that the underlying principle in this Bill is to give protection. 
I will quote a sentence from the speech of the Commerce Member. He 
said : 

“I want to make it clear once again that we are not granting substantive protec- 
tion by this Bill. We are merely seeking and generally seeking the restoration of 
competitive conditions to a level which existed when there was no complaint of unfair 
or abnormal competition”. 

It is to some extent admitted that this Bill is not meant to give 
adequate protection to nascent Indian industries but is designed to restore 
the prices that obtained in 1930-31. I am not one of those who do not 
want protection at all and are for free trade. I do really desire that 
nascent Indian industries should be protected and that they should Be 
saved from unfair or cut-throat competition by foreign countries. But 
. this Bill does not provide adequate protection. Let m © assume for the 
Bake of argument that protection is really meant to be given to nascent 
Indian industries by this Bill. If so, according to the complaint of the 
Honourable Mr. Mehrotra and my Leader, it seems that certain industries 
which really do deserve protection have not been given protection. From 
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the Select Cominittee *g report I see that they wanted to include certain 
industries and to increase the amount of protective duties but they could 
not do it under the present constitution. So neither the protectionists', nor 
the industrialists, nor the agriculturists seem to be satisfied with the 
present Bill. However, something is better than nothing. 1 could wish 
the Government had accepted the request made by the members of the 
Select Committee. The Government say that they want to restore the 
level of prices prevailing in 1930-31. It is commonly admitted that the 
prices of manufactured goods to some extent depend on the prices of 
agricultural produce. Sir Kurina Iteddi has told us that prices of agri- 
cultural produce have gone down. He has made a very pathetic appeal 
to Government and I support what he has said that while bringing in 
measures like this Bill the Government ought to assure the country as 
a whole that they have also adopted measures to raise the price level of 
agricultural produce, because on that depends the purchasing power of 
about 75 per cent, of India's population. But, Sir, that has not been done, 
or if attempts have been made in that direction they have not been 
successful. My Honourable friend Sir Kurma Beddi also said that some 
of the articles included in this list are not required by the poorer classes. 

.1 may assure him that in my part of the country the poorer classes do 
purchase most, I do not say all, of the articles included in this Bill. 
Tf the prices of agricultural produce have not gone up and if the purchasing 
power is as low or lower than it was in 1930-31* then that 75 per cent, 
of the population who require these articles will have to pay more for 
them or do without them. So it affects the consuming agricultural 
population to a great extent. 

Sir, the Leader of my Party has quoted an instance from Germany. 
Conditions in Germany and Tndia are quite different. The purchasing 
power of the Indian population depends upon the price levels of agri- 
cultural produce and for that reason I cannot agree with him that there 
cun be any analogy between the situation in India with that in Germany. 
I therefore submit that in bringing such measures before this House 
Government should try to make successful attempts to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the people before they introduce such measures. 

With these few words, Sir, I support the Motion. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM (-Biliar and Orissa : Muham- 
12 Noon. niadan) : Sir, it is my misfortune to rise in this House and in the 
midst of a chorus of support to the measure, raise the only dis- 
cordant voice. But I cannot help it. I have a duty to perform to my consti- 
tuents and lay the facts before the House and even if it fails to sway the 
House or the Government at least I shall be exonerated from blame. 

The Bill which is before us purports to be a, sort of qv as i -protective 
Bill. It is not a full-fledged protective Bill inasmuch as it. does not 
satisfy the conditions as laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
It is not an ordinary revenue tariff Bill, as no necessity for increasing the 
tariff within the year has been shown. The fact that many of the items 
contained in this Bill are those with which we were made familiar last- 
year at the, time of the Ottawa Bill makes the whole thing look suspicious. 
It is feared, Sir, that under the garb of protecting the Indian industry 
the real aim is to give the articles which were given preference under 
the Ottawa Agreement a measure of protection against Japan and I would 
not have said this without having something to substantiate it. My first 
•complaint | 
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The Honourable Mr, T. A. STEWART: May I ask the Honourable 
Member, Sir, whether he is aware that the Honourable the Commerce 
Member made a certain statement in another place? He offered to with, 
draw the Bill entirely should there be any such general suspicion ag the 
Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam now alleges to exist. 

The Honourable Mu. HOSSAIN IMAM : I was not aware of it. 
However, 1 shall give proofs ; these are not empty words. I have got proofs- 
and I will show you from the Bill itself. In the first place, Sir, this ia the 
old way of the Government; if they do any good they do so with some 
harm too and make both inter-dependent. If you want to have some good 
you should be prepared to suffer a little for it and this announcement of 
the Commerce Member is in keeping with it. We remember, Sir, a very 
long time ago when the question of the disposal of the surplus of the 
Government of India was under discussion, the retention of the salt duty 
and ilie giving up of the provincial contributions were made conditional to 
one another. We have always been made to swallow things, and bitter 
things have been coated with sugar. There is nothing new in what the 
Government of India is doing now. Sir, as I stated the majority of the 
things included in this Bill are those in which we have given protectioin 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT: Will the Honourable Member 
proceed to substantiate his statement? 

The Honourable Mu. HOSSAIN IMAM: In this connection I had 
neither the time nor the papers to judge the items given in this Bill. But 
one item caught my eye and is found at the end of clause 21 in this Bill. 
We find that paints are subjected to a specific duty of Rs. 24 per cwt. or 
30 per cent. This is given at the end of clause 21. The declared value 
of Japanese goods which came under this category was Rs. 14*45 and that 
of English goods Rs. 32*11 per cwt. I am quoting from page 10 of the- 
Memorandum which has been supplied to us — the statistical statement. 
We were to give a preference under the Ottawa Pact of 10 per cent, only 
arid there was no agreement then as to what will be the prevailing duty. 
If we were to place a thing under a duty of 100 per cent< then the utmost 
that England could demand was that there should be only a duty of 90 
per cent, on British goods. Here Japanese goods are going to be taxed 
160 per cent, while United Kingdom goods will be taxed by 20 per cent, 
simply because of the fact that an ad valorem duty which is absolutely 
-out of keeping with the value of 30 per cent, lias also been imposed, 
30 per cent, or Rs. 24 per cwt. whichever is higher. There ought to be 
some relationship between the specific and the ad valorem duty. The 
result of this, manipulation is that Rs. 14*45 the declared value plus Rs. 24 
specific duty makes it Rs. 38*45 per cwt. as the landed cost. The English 
goods priced at Rs. 32*11 per cwt. will be taxed by 20 per cent, which 
will amount to something about Rs. 6*42 per cwt. would also come to the 
same price of Rs. 38*53. The real aim is to equalize the prices wherever 
found possible, but there are places. Sir, where even the ingenuity of the 
Commerce Department could not find any means whereby to make the 
prices of the things equal. In this connection, Sir, I find that Act XXV 
of 1932 when it was passed laid down in Item 225 that boots and shoes 
would be taxed by 30 per cent, or five annas per pair whichever is higher 
and the preference to the United Kingdom was 20 per cent, or five annas 
a pair whichever is higher. By this Bill this equalization which existed 
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Id the original Act has been taken away and there is a small amendment 
'which says that in Item 225 for the figure “5” in the fourth column the 
.figure “6” shall be substituted. It has probably escaped the attention 
.of the other younger and more critical House. Sir, we find that there are 
instances in Act XXV of 1932 in which specific duties have been placed 
and there the preference has been 10 per cent, of the standard duty. 
For instance, in Item No. 216, liquors "Were taxed at Rs. 40 per imperial 
gallon over the standard rate of duty and the United Kingdom rate of 
duty was Rs. 36 per imperial gallon. I do not know why it was impossible 
to lay down a similar rate in this llill, with 30 per cent, or Rs. 24 per cwt. . 
ns standard duty; we might have stated 20 per cent, or Rs. 21-6 per cwt. 
whichever is higher as preferential duty. This would have been an upright 
nnd honourable way of giving preference to Indian industries. Our com- 
plaint is that the protection which is proposed to be given to the industries 
are not given in the scientific manner in which protection ought to be 
given. Protection to be effective must not be given with one hand and 
an additional burden placed on the industry by the other. As my Honour- 
able friend, the nominated Member from Madras, has pertinently remarked, 
the protection should be effective protection and it is necessary that when 
we give protection to an industry we should try to lessen the cost of all 
tile things which go to make up that industry. Soap is being given 
protection but the oil which is utilized in the manufacture of soap is 
being subjected to additional duties. Everywhere the cost of railway 
freight is going higher and nothing is being done. Enamelware is to be 
given protection, Sir, and we all welcome it. But why not allow a rebate 
on the iron and steel used in the manufacture of this hardware. The 
rational method of giving protection was that in the circumstances in 
which we are, with reduced income and falling prices, the cos< of manu- 
facture should be reduced. That is the scientific method of protecting the 
goods in a time of falling prices. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN HAS : You mean, 
c\en by the lowering of wages? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am not saying that. I 
gave instances whereby I hope the cost of the industry will be lowered. 
Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member wanted that the prices should 
rise to the level of 1931. May I point out for the information of the 
House that from September, 1929 to March, 1933, for which I have been 
able to get figures, I find that the value of our export goods has fallen 
by 51 per cent, while the fall in the value of the goods which we import 
is only 27 per cent. The prices of imported goods have not fallen so 
precipitately as the prices of our produced goods. Then, Sir, the value 
of the crops, not for the whole of India but for the eight or nine major 
provinces, has fallen from Rs. 1,018 crores to Rs. 536 crores. this is a 
reduction of 47 per cent, in value. That shows the reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of Indians. Well, Sir, going further, the difference between 
1932-33 and 1931-32, the two consecutive years for which I have got 
figures, I find there has been an actual increase of 5 per cent, in the price 
of imported goods while there has been a decrease of 15 per cent, in the 
price of exported goods. The Commerce Department has ample experi- 
ence that the enhancement of the duties and increase of tariffs have had 
a bad effect. on the income from customs. The goods on which they have 
increased the tariff in framing the Bill you will find, when we receive 
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the budget, that there has been a material reduction in the customs yield. 
Why? Because the capacity of India to purchase has not developed 
simultaneously. I, Sir, for one would have given my entire support to-‘ 
this measure if the Government had given protection to the industries in. 
a sufficient, scientific manner and had made out a case that the present 
sacrifice of the consumers will be rewarded in future years by a reduction, 
of the ultimate cost. That is the basic principle of protection, that con- 
sumers are asked to bear extra burdens for a few years so that in the 
coming time and afterwards they might save money. Nothing of the sort 
has been done. The Safeguarding of Industries Act was passed about a 
year ago. Ever since that the Commerce Department has been looking* 
at things. They issued questionnaires. They asked the industries to apply 
for protection. Everything was done. But what are the materials which 
they have collected so far? We have got these statistical statements 
which give very scanty information. They do not even give the value 
of the article. It is stated that one factory produces this much — but 
how many factories are there ? The whole thing has been done in a hurry 
although there was no cause for hurry. There was ample time. This Bill 
was published on the 22nd December and from the time the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act was passed there was quite enough time to collect 
statistics if they had taken the trouble to do so. I, Sir, find that the 
only justification of this Bill is that it will put a few lakhs more in the 
pockets of the Finance Department at a time when they stand sorely in 
need of it. For this reason, Sir, I do not see my way to give* it my whole- 
hearted support. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA (Bombay: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, this House has heard various views on this Tariff (Amendment) Bill. 
Almost all with the exception of my friend the Honourable Mr. Hossain 
Imam have supported the Bill and said that it was good for India. Now,' 
Sir, what I want to draw the particular attention of this House to is 
that the encouragement of industries in the country always brings pros- 
perity amongst the agriculturists and I will give my reasons for holding 
this view. For if an industry prospers, that industry is bound to take 
more of the agricultural produce, that is the raw material, and certainly 
that industry is not going to import raw materials from other countries, 
therefore raw materials of the country are used in a larger proportion 
than when there aro no industries in the country. 

Tnn Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : What about the imports of 
cotton in Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir ITOMI MEHTA : Sir, if my Honourable friend 
will not interrupt, I will come to the point. As the Honourable Mr. 
Hossain Imam has drawn mv attention to it, take the instance of cotton 
as he wants it first. On account of the inroads of Japan at most suicidal 
prices the industry of the country as far as cotton goods are concerned 
is absolutely on its death bed. Everybody is aware that numbers of mills 
have been closed down, and not only closed down but there are no pros- 
pective buyers at the most sacrificial prices. 


Tiie Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Where? 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Sir, if I am to be interrupted 
at every sentence I cannot go on. I would warn the Honourable- 
Member that two can play the same game. 

As I was saying, most of the mills are closed down, not only in Bombay 
City but in the Presidency. Ahmedabad which was considered to be a 
centre of great prosperity as far as cotton mills are concerned has come 
to the conclusion that it cannot live unless it reduces wages by 25 per 
cent, and they are going to take that drastic step from tomorrow. If this 
is news to my Honourable friend, he may digest it. If the Bombay mills 
and the other mills in India were prospering no doubt a large amount 
of cotton instead of being shipped to Japan and to the Continent would 
be consumed in the country itself. If that be so, the prices of cotton 
would naturally rise and the agriculturist would get better returns for his 
produce. Not only that. The workmen in the mills and industrial 
concerns, as you are all aware, get something like Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per 
month and the agriculturists hardly get anywhere near about Rs. 10 per 
month. By getting more money, they, the men working in industrial 
concerns, would spend more money in the country in the amenities of life, 
and buy cloth and other things, and the produce of the country, agri- 
cultural produce mostly, would increase in price. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: May I ask for 
some information on this very point? How much or what proportion does 
the increase in the price of sugar-cane bear to the actual net profit received 
by the millowners in these parts and in my province where it is said they 
have made up nearly half the capital in one year? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: Now, Sir, take the instance of 
jute which is the great agricultural product of Bengal. Jute has suffered- 
during the last three years just as badly as cotton. Why? Because the 
manufacturing profits in the jute mills came almost next to nothing. 
Other countries could not afford to buy the finished goods of hessians 
and sacks. As soon as prosperity returns, in less than one month jute raw 
prices. Sir, have risen by Rs. 3 per maund, and the hessians have risen 
from Rs. 9 to Rs. 11, and the same is the case with sacks. If prosperity 
comes, the natural result redounds straightaway on the produce of the 
country, that is, the agricultural produce of jute in the country, and the 
agriculturists get happy. Without manufacture and industrialization of 
the country there is no hope for this country to rise in the world and be 
one of the greatest countries of the world. That is certain. 

Coming now to another question, some gentlemen have observed that 
Government endeavouring in a way to get their coffers filled with 
the import duties and that this is the easiest way to get money. May 
I ask the question, whether over since 1914 when the war broke out, 
and even before that, they have over seen the price of cloth to be lower 
than what it is today? The price of cloth of 20s. warp and 30s. woof, 
which is much finer than what we were doing before the war, is nine 
annas six pies per pound today. Before the war it was eleven annas and 
twelve annas and fourteen annas. During the course of the war it rose 
to Rs. 1-14-0 and then gradually it came down and down until now, in 
spite of this 50 per cent, duty on Japanese cloth and 25 per cent, duty 
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on foreign cloth, the price of cloth stands at nine annas six pies which 
the . poorest man in India had never . had an opportunity hitherto of 
buying at. Sir, these are the facts which anybody in the trade, anybody 
in the manufacturing line knows, and nobody in the House can deny this 
-statement which is based on sheer facts. 

Nov/, take the iron and steel industry. It is another protected 
industry. Before the war, girders, iron sheets and pipings were dearer 
than what they are today. The zinc sheets which were selling at the 
abnormal price of Rs, 24 and Rs. 30 are now being sold at Rs. 18 and 
Rs. 14. Gentlemen who are dealing with these articles, who are in- 
terested in the manufacture of these articles, know these as facts. 
Therefore, the poorer section of the Indian people have not been crushed 
either by the industrialists, manufacturers or money-grabbers at that. One 
thing is certain that the industries in India should rise to such an extent 
that they will bring prosperity in turn to the labouring classes and the 
agriculturist classes. Some gentlemen have tried to persuade this House 
by pointing out that Government have not given enough protection to the 
smaller industries like hosiery, earthenware, leather and leather goods, 
etc., which are minor things compared to the major articles and I agree 
with the Honourable Mr. Mehrotra that the Japanese have scored over 
ns and we have not scored over them. If we were shipping to Japan 
instead of Japan shipping piecegoods to this country, if we were sending 
even a quarter of what they are shipping to this country, then these 
Japanese gentlemen, who have fought their battle so well m New Delhi, 
would have put on not a 50 per cent, duty but a 200 per cent, duty to 
kill the whole competition. Look at the other countries of the world. 
Look at the Continent, look at America, look at Japan. In every item 
in which foreign competition enters and ruins the indigenous manufacture, 
they do not take half measures. They straightaway put such an absurd 
duty that nothing can enter their country at any time. They, the Japanese, 
were importing till only 18 months ago a tremendous amount of pig iron 
from India. As soon as they developed Manchuria and began to get the 
pig iron from there, they put a 400 per cent, duty on Indian pig iron. 
This stopped the whole of the Indian pig iron from entering the country. 
What measures have our Government taken as compared to these? Our 
measures are absolutely lukewarm. If duties of a sufficient extent had 
been put on hosiery goods as well as cotton piecegoods, this would give a 
breathing space to the cotton industry in India. Several mills have been 
closed down and hundreds of thousands of spindles arc lying idle and 
many thousands of looms are lying idle. They will all be working and 
consuming more cotton. If the Commerce Department will look into the 
figures of the last three years, they will find that India is consuming nearly 
five lakhs bales of cotton less than what they were using ihree years ago, 
■on account of the stoppage of spindles and looms. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Hossain Imam told us about the purchase of foreign cotton. May 
I explain to him that the foreign cotton imported into India does not 
reach the figure of more than 100,000 bales and that that cotton is 
imported to spin and weave 50s. and 60s. right up to 100 counts and that 
there are not even half a dozen mills which can use this cotton and that 
cotton is used to spin only those fine goods. The majoritv, more than 
92 per cent, are using nothing else but Indian cotton. About 200,000 
bales come from our Colony of East Africa — Kampala cotton which is 
mostly used by the Ahmedabad mills for medium counts for the middle 
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-classes of this country. Why do they use that? Because in India they 
cannot produce this cotton. If you can produce it, we are not * such 
fools as to buy foreign cotton, pay freight and insurance charges and at 
the same time pay Rs. 25 per candy duty to the Government of India. 


The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: Kampala cotton 
is also produced by Indians? 


The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: It is produced by the negroes 
of the country. I know the facts. 

Sir, we are not fools to pay all these expenses which amount to the 
equivalent of nearly one anna per pound loss to us before the raw material 
is put into the machines. But these are the facts. So my Honourable 
friend can see that we are not against our own country. We are not going 
to ruin our own agriculturists, but because of tilings as they are we cannot 
help ourselves. 

Take now the case of sugar which has been so ably put before us. The 
import duty my Honourable friend says is falling. But surely, if the in- 
dustries of this country are going to develop and production is to increase 
then certainly the import of foreign manufactures must fall. There is no 
other way to look at it, because obviously demand is not going to increase 
all of a sudden so that it can absorb both the original imported stuff as well 
as the home made product. But prosperity comes in this way. If 
industries prosper, though the Government lose on the import duty they 
derive benefit in many other ways ; more income-tax and super-tax are paid 
and there is greater profit from the land, and in other ways they benefit 
and the people benefit. It is a question of the general prosperity of the 
country, and the country cannot hope to become more prosperous without 
industrialization. 

With these remarks, Sir, I support the Bill and resume my seat. 


*The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ (East 
Bengal : Muhammadan) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable Mr. Stewart 
for putting forward his arguments so ably in support of the Bill. The Bill 
safeguards the interests of all the people concerned and gives us the hope 
of better trade for India against the competition of Japan. In short, Sir, 
\ give my whole-hearted support to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, I have listened with great 
interest to the various opinions and criticisms that have been offered on 
this measure. The criticisms like the critics have differed one from 
the other. A good deal of misunderstanding, I am afraid, has arisen 
in spite of my trying to explain that this was not a protective 
measure but a safeguarding measure, and I feel that in many instances 
the critics who have argued the inadequacy of. the protection afforded have 
been under the impression that we were endeavouring to give to the indust- 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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ries mentioned in this Bill measures of substantive protection. We have 
also been accused of sins of omission, that there are industries that deserve 
to find a place in this Bill that find no place. I can only assure Honourable 
Members that every industry that applied for assistance had its 
case for assistance examined with great care and attention. It* is a 
matter for gratification that the measure has received such universal 
support and I need not, 1 think, follow every Member through every 
criticism that he has made. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala Bam 
Saran Das expressed the opinion that the present measure should be linked 
with some provision for an increase of duties in the event of the yen 
depreciating further. I may remind him that it is of the substance of the 
Indo- Japanese Agreement that in the event of the further depreciation 
of the yen the right to imjjose compensatory duties will exist. Beference 
has also been made to this vexed question of the hosiery duties. It is true 
that in the present measure the duty is fixed at so much per dozen. In 
the Textile Protection Bill which was introduced in another place on the 
5th of February the duty has been fixed at so much per pound. The 
Honourable Sir Kurma Beddi has mentioned the necessity for increasing 
the purchasing power of those who depend on agricultural products for their 
living. He will, I think, admit that the Government of India have been 
not altogether heedless of those interests. The recent bargain that has been 
struck in respect of raw cotton is a matter for which ho ought to give us 
credit. I may remind him also of the Wheat Import Duty Act, and I can 
assure him that the case of the agriculturist is not far absent from the 
mind of the Government of India. When we come to Mr. Hossain Imam, 
however, matters are rather different. I give him credit for his conscience. 
He objects to the duties on principle. But I do not give him so much 
credit for his discovery of a plot. He refuses to accept any statement, any 
assurance, that this is not a deep-laid plot to increase the preferences to 
the United Kingdom. Now he is on pretty good and safe ground so long 
as he restrains himself to general statements, but when he takes our own 
figures and starts to manipulate them against us I must enter a protest. 
He bases his case for a plot on the statistics of paints and colours. He 
discovers that the average price of Japanese paints and colours is something 
like Bs. 14. Then he looks at the last item in Item 21 and discovers a 
duty of Bs. 24. He forgets to tell us that Bs. 14 is the average for all 
sorts and sizes of paints and he chooses the duty that is placed on the 
most expensive packing, i.e ., the 2 ounce side. If that was the material 
on which he has founded his plot, I do not think we need consider it very 
much longer. j 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The Question is : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration." 

The Motion was adopted. 

Amendments 1 to 10 in the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

Amendments 11 to 21 in the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The Question is: 

“That amendment 22 stand part of the Bill." 
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The Honourable Mu. SATYENDRA OHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the amendment that stands in 
my name reads thus: 

«• That in the Schedule to the Bill, in Amendment No. 22 for tho proposed Item 
No. 191-A the following be substituted : 


‘ 191-A. Domestic Earthenware, China and porcelain the following, namely :■ 


(a) Cups 

30 per cent, or ten annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 

20 per cent. 

( b ) Saucers . • 

30 per cent, or five annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 

20 per cent. 

(c) Tea-pots 

30 per cent, or /three rupees per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per cent. 

(d) Sugar bowls . 

30 per cent, or twenty -four annas 
per dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per cent. 

(e) Jugs 

30 per cent, or twelve annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per cent . 

(/) Plates 



(t) over 8J inches 
in diameter. 

30 per cent, or sixteen annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per cent. 

(n) not over 8J 
inches in dia- 
meter. 

30 per cent, or ten annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 

20 per cent V* 

Sir, the moving of this amendment of mine may seem to 

my friends as 


an effort to raise a debate or a tempest in a tea cup. At first sight, it may 
appear to be so, but at the same time I can assure them that the ripples 
that take their rise on the surface of the tea would not only dash against 
t lie sides of the tea cup but the waves generated (here would be 
propagated in the country outside and hardly hit the already tottering and 
unsteady foundation of the indigenous ceramic industry. I call this industry 
unsteady purposely because after all it is in its infancy and if during this 
infant stage of the ceramic industry some helping hand is not given to it, it 
is sure that like the toddling infant it would suffer some physical deformity 
and would be crippled for all time to come. It is at this stage that 
protection is most needed. If you want the industry to develop, to cater 
to the wants of the country and compete with foreign industry, it is but 
meet and proper that it should be sufficiently safeguarded by means of a 
tariff. If we look at the statistics that lias been circulated to all the 
Members by tho courtesy of the Commerce Department, we find that more 
than 60 per cent, of the china, porcelain and earthenware are imported 
from Japan. It is within the knowledge of most of the Honourable Mem- 
bers that the Japanese can produce finished articles and export them to 
India at a price which it is very difficult for the Indian manufacturer oven 
to produce. The import from the other countries is quite small in eom- 
Fnrison 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We have already discussed the 
general principles of the Bill and I trust the Honourable Member will now 
confine himself to the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK: 
I am coming to it, Sir. So if we want to increase our output in these 
branches, we have got to see that there is preferential treatment afforded, 
by subjecting the imported goods to a tariff which would make competition 
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more on an equitable basis. You have no doubt suggested a sliding Beale 
of tariff, but if you look at it more scrutinizingly you will find that small 
articles, that is articles of small dimensions, are practically free from the 
duty. It is these articles which are most in demand in the market and the 
bigger articles are not so much in use, so that the sliding scale of tariff 
would not benefit the ceramic industry as a whole. On actual calculation, 
Sir, it is found that according to the amended duties on a tea set with a 
teapot of 20 oz. capacity the duty will be annas fourteen per set, whereas 
on the same set with a teapot of 19J oz. capacity the duty will be only 
annas eight. A difference of half an ounce in the capacity of a teapot and 
cups and saucers makes practically no difference to the buyer, whereas for 
the slight difference in the capacity, a difference of Re. 0-6-6, or about 
50 per cent, in duty, is a very big difference. The Japanese will conse- 
quently send the small sized goods and the protection to the Indian manu- 
facturers will be almost nothing. 

Further, very few people buy tea sets. The demand in the market is 
mainly for cups and saucers and small plates. By the proposed Bill small 
plates are totally exempted from duty and the duty on cups and saucers 
of 7J oz. capacity has been brought down from 15 annas originally proposed 
in the Bill to annas six only. Japanese cups and saucers are at present 
sold, in Calcutta and Bombay markets at the rate of about 15 annas to 
Re. 1 per dozen. The cost of production of Indian cups and saucers is 
about Rs. 1-3-0 to Rs. 1-5-0 per dozen. Adding the cost of packing, railway 
freight, breakage in transit, etc., a dozen cups and saucers of Indian make 
can under no circumstances be placed in these important markets below 
the rates of Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 1-11-0 per dozen. With a duty of 15 annas 
as was originally proposed in the Bill, there was some chance for the Indian 
goods to compete with the goods of Japanese manufacture. With the 
reduced duty of 6 annas per dozen on cups and saucers the Indian goods 
will have little chance to compete. If the object of the duty is to help 
the struggling Indian manufacturers, the least that Government should 
do is to restore the duties as were proposed in the original Bill. Sir, my 
amendment does not go any way further than was suggested in the Select 
Committee and put down in the original Bill as placed in the other House 
and T do hope and trust that it will commend itself to the House for the 
support which it so richly deserves. 

The Honourarle Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. I do so, Sir, because I feel that the potterv 
factories in Tndia which are o*f only recent growth are not progressing weft 
and are in a very bad condition. My esteemed friend the Honourable Sir 
Kurma Reddi observed during his observations that porcelain and china 
ware are not used by the poorer classes. So there can be no doubt about 
it when an agricultural authority like him holds St). That is a fact and 
this affects only the middle classes. As far as the encouragement of this 
industry is concerned, I might observe at this stage that it gives employ- 
ment to labour, which consists mostly of agriculturists. As far as the 
Punjab is concerned, the landholdings are so small and the families are so 
big that the agriculturist cannot do anything except send most of their 
family members to the urban areas to work there as labourers. So if we 
throw out any industry it means that we throw out labour and throwing 
out labour which consists mostly of the agriculturists, who are at presetit 
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in a very bad way. If in an agriculturist family which consists of five 
.wage earners, four are working as labourers and if they are thrown out they 
will be in a very bad plight and they will not know how to make both ends 
meet. In potteries, Sir, I wish that India should be self-contained and 
any effort to make it self-contained ought not to be discouraged. The 
duties proposed by the Government though not sufficient and reasonable 
ought to be accepted. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the amendment moved by my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Ghosh Maulik from Bengal seems a very harmless one. 
He has raised the question of amending rates on certain cups and saucers 
and other very minor matters connected therewith. I think the House 
will be well advised not to» raise a tempest in a tea cup over the question. 

The Honourable Mr, T. A. STEWART : Sir, on behalf of Government, 
I must oppose this amendment. In doing so 1 should explain why the item 
in its present form has been accepted. When we originally framed our 
proposals wo had in mind the standard size of cup and saucer and the 
corresponding articles such as teapots, sugar bowls and jugs. It was 
represented to us, with a very good reason, that the duties we had proposed 
for the standard sizes would be absolutely prohibitive for the smaller sizes 
and for that reason Government was induced to accept the amendment in 
the form in which it now stands. The effect of the item really is to make 
the ad valorem incidence of the duty on each of these items more or less 
on the same level. There might have been some case for accepting the 
Honourable mover's amendment, had it been the case that there was any 
considerable production, if any production at all, in India of the small sizes 
to which he seeks to give further protection. Mr. Hardy who visited in 
person the Bengal Potteries saw no sign of any manufacture of the smaller 
sizes. It would, I think, be an unconscionable burden on legitimate import 
to impose duties which might be as much as 400 or 500 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Amendment No. 22 in the Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Amendments Nos. 23 to 32 in the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed .* 9 

The Motion was adopted. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
20th February, 1984. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in 


Council House at 
the Chair. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1934-35. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The discussion will now start on 
the Railway Budget for 1934-35. I do not propose to prescribe any time 
limit and I leave that matter to the sound judgment and discretion of 
Honourable Members. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN BAS (Punjab: Non* 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is a matter of some satisfaction that the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner of Railways have 
been able to present us with a better budget than what they presented 
to us last year. I congratulate the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore and the 
Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell for the economy campaign which they 
have launched for reduction in expenditure on Railways. It was a matter 
of satisfaction that the services of Mr. Pope and some time back of Mr. 
Dickinson were loaned to go into this matter. I should like to know 
from the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Railways how far their 
recommendations have been brought into operation. I am also grateful 
to the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore for his making the Central Advisory 
Committee for Railways a lively body. That he has done by allowing 
the members to make suggestions for discussion. Hitherto the Central 
Advisory Committee only used to deal with subjects which were put before 
them by the Honourable Member for Railway and generally through a 
year there was not a single meeting of this Committee. Now, as this 
privilege has been given to its members, more useful results will come out 
of it. 

I must also express my grateful thanks to the Honourable Member for 
Railways for selecting an Indian as Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
This is a departure in the right direction. We Indians have been awaiting 
it for long. 

Sir, as far as my criticism and observations on the Railway Budget is 
concerned I shall try to be as brief as possible and I will not indulge in 
useless criticism. Sir, wo find from the Report of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways regarding the Sara Bridge, which is given on page 
25 of Vol. X, No. 6 of the Proceedings, that the Hardinge Bridge cost 
about Rs. 3^ crores to the Indian taxpayer. The bridge was finished m 
1915. We find from the same report that in the year 1924 a severe attack 
on the Sara guide bank began and in 1930 the current swung round to the 
right bank. We find that a great deal of damage has been done to these 
bunds and from the papers before us we also find that no effective measures 
were taken to protect the disaster which has been facing this bridge during 
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the last nine years. The Railway Board invited Sir Robert Gales only 
last year to give advice when the damage had actually been done. Why 
was he not invited in 1930-31? To save a bridge which had cost the 
country about Rs. 3£ crores was left entirely in the hands of the local 
officers who, 1 say, with due deference to them, wanted the advice of an 
expert. We find that Sir Robert Gales came out to India but no mention 
is made in this report about the report or criticisms which he offered to 
the Railway Board and the causes which have contributed to this serious 
damage. I would therefore suggest that as Sir Robert Gales estimates 
the cost of repairs to over a* crore of rupees, in the. public interest an 
independent committee should be appointed who should report as to who 
was responsible for this negligence and want of attention and who were 
the officers who did not take the right action at the right time and why 
against the established practice no one was present when the guide 
bank breached at odd hours of the night of the 26th September last. 
It may be said that in Bengal the river flowing under the bridge takes an 
abnormal course. That is not a now thing. That is always known. There 
were eminent engineers in India with whom consultation was readily available 
and even that consultation was not held. I therefore wish, Sir, and I 
request the Government to appoint an independent Commission of Enquiry 
to go into this serious matter and to report on it. 

Sir, for some time past, the Accounts and Audit Departments have 
been separated. As far as is apparent, there has been no benefit from it. 
On the other hand expenditure lias been increased by crores. I wisn 
this question to be thoroughly examined and if no material advantage is 
derived from it these two departments should be re-amalgamated. For some 
time past there has been a hobby for decentralization without getting 
material benefit from it. On the North Western Railway the Carriage 
and Wagon Department was separated from the Loco. Department. I do 
not blame the officers. Perhaps their intentions were quite honest and sin- 
cere, but experience proved that separation was a failure. I did talk to one 
of the senior officers of those departments and asked him what advantage 
had been derived from separation? He said, “Look here.; we went up 
for it to the Government of India, who in turn went up to the Secretary 
of State and we got this scheme sanctioned, and now it is very awkward 
for us to admit that wc committed a blunder”. However, Sir, good sense 
prevailed later on and the Railway Board amalgamated these two depart- 
ments again. The case of the Clearing Office is similar. I consider that 
the Railway Clearing Office is a white elephant. It costs a great deal 
and we do not get the benefit from it which was anticipated. I know 
that officers can make a good case out of a weak case, but as we laymen 
have not got all the papers at our disposal we arc not able to offer 
criticism which officials could not easily refute. 

Sir, the divisional system on Railways has been introduced for some 
time. To us laymen it does not bring the advantages which were antici- 
pated. As businessmen we find in practice that for changes in rates we go 
to the Commercial Officer and that officer sometimes agrees to our sug- 
gestions, but the supply of wagons and trucks is not in his hands; we 
have to go to another officer to get the trucks. Then if you send a letter 
today to the railway, it goes to the Central Registry Officer — a great ocean 
in which it dives — and generally the officer concerned gets it after the 
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lapse of some days. This unusual delay and unnecessary duplication of 
work is improper, and so far as the public is concerned the introduction 
of the divisional system on Bailways has not been successful. 

As regards the salaries of future entrants to the Bailways, the Bailway 
Board has already published the scales of salaries and allowances of officers. 

I do not know what they have yet done as regards revision of salaries and 
allowances of subordinates and other employees, but the time has come 
when that should be done and the House informed. 

Sir, some time back there was a great scandal in regard to the pro- 
cedure for dealing with ' and accepting tenders for timber sleepers. A 
committee of inquiry was appointed and it was proved that there was 
something really seriously wrong. The Bailway Board as a matter of 
safeguard took over into their own hands the matter of tenders and 
contracts for sleepers. I wish that a similar thing should be done in the 
matter of coal contracts. There have been rumours and plenty of press 
criticism of the way in which coal contracts were being dealt with. I would 
request the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commis- 
sioner for Railways to consider my suggestion seriously and see their way 
to have the acceptances of tenders for coal in their own hands. 

I find that the expert report as regards the better working of the work- 
shops has been adopted to a certain extent. The job system, as far as 
my information goes, has proved a success. But still the overhead charges 
in workshops are very heavy. Even for gates there are senior and highly 
paid subordinates. Take the case of the North Western Bailway. They 
have European sergeants at the gates as gatekeepers. Only recently there 
have been a lot of thefts and those thefts have taken place notwithstanding 
the plea of railway officials that a highly paid man is more likely to be 
honest as a gatekeeper. It is not an intellectual job at all. I need not 
go into the details of the thefts which have taken place, but I believe 
the Honourable the Chief Commissioner knows how frequent they have 
been and have not so far been checked. Therefore, Sir, I request that 
in all these directions a saving must be effected. 

Sir, the public does not so far know what was the reference made to 
Mr. Pope as regards effecting reduction in railway expenditure. I should 
like to know whether the present establishment and its adequacy or 
inadequacy was referred to Mr. Pope. In this connection I might suggest 
that the commercial and transportation branches on each of the railways 
for which there is a Senior officer in charge of each at present might well 
be reamalgamated under one senior officer with two deputies, one for each 
branch. 

As far as Indianization of the workshops and the mechanical engineer- 
ing side of the Bailways are concerned, I find with regret that the admission 
of Indians into that branch of railway service has been very meagre. 
This year on the North Western Railway I understand only tw f o students 
from the Maclagan College were taken. In the past two years, if I am 
not wrong, nobody wbb taken from the Maclagan College in the mechanical 
services. We were all very glad that the railway authorities introduced 
training of apprentices for the superior service in the mechanical engi- 
neering side of railways. Last year a good number of students qualified 
themselves from the Jamalpur Workshops where they had their training 
and out of ten who were there the Biailway Board selected seven; but on 
account of the request from the public and from the Members of this 
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Legislature the authorities were kind enough to send all ten of them to 
England for their training. At that time the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bhore, as far as I can understand, said that so far as the last three were 
concerned efforts will be made to find employment for them although that 
cannot be guaranteed. There was a time, Sir, when nobody offered himself 
for the mechanical line in India. A great deal of effort was made in this 
direction and as far as the Punjab is concerned it went out of its way to 
establish the Maclagan Engineering College on which a few millions were 
spent and in case the product of that College cannot be usefully employed, 
the maintenance of that College by the Punjab Government or similar 
colleges by other Provincial Governments will be reduced to a farce. I 
suggest that a large number of Indians be taken into the mechanical senior 
subordinate service. 

I find, Sii, that the Railway Board intend to buy 2,000 odd wagons for 
the Railways this year. The unprecedented depression in railway 
receipts is quite manifest and I would suggest that as there are thousands 
of wagons lying idle on many State Railways this year, 2,000 wagons be 
loaned to those Railways which are short of wagons and thus an expendi- 
ture of about a crore of rupees be saved. Sir, on the North Western Rail- 
way there was a bigger demand for locomotives during the, war and the 
Railway Board succeeded in getting the loan of some locomotives for the 
North Western Railway from other Indian Railways. A similar thing can 
now be done in the case of w’agons. 

I have been repeating from year to year, Sir, that the loss on strate- 
gic railways ought to be debited to the Army Department. Why should 
the Army Department have a contribution from railway funds by the back 
door? This unjust practice is being repeated from year to year. We 
show that as a loss to Indian Railways which are purely run as a commer- 
cial concern and there seems to be no legitimate reason why this annual 
loss should not be debited to the Army Department. The Army Depart- 
ment should really show what they are spending. To contribute to the 
Army Department by the back door is an anomaly which I cannot under- 
stand. It may be said that for Government it is simply a book transfer. 
All the same we must show real accounts to the public and not incom- 
plete accounts which I cannot but call inaccurate and misleading. 

Sir, notwithstanding the abnormal depression on Railways the, conces- 
sions to the Army Department still continue. This* House and the other 
House has been clamouring that those concessions should be withdrawn. 
When those concessions cannot be withdrawn in such abnormal times of 
depression, when will you withdraw them? There are concessions to the 
Army in coaching as well as in goods. We find that ordinarily British 
soldiers are allowed to travel second class on paying third class fares. 
Practically all sorts of military goods are booked at concessional rates. It 
may be said that the Military Department is a great customer of the 
Railways, but that argument is not a sound one and cannot stand public 
criticism. The time has now come when right action in the right direction 
is required and this loss should no more be borne by the Railways which 
are being run on commercial lines. 

Last year, Sir, I advocated that the surcharge on freight of coal- 
particularly of the coal carried over long distances, ought to be withdrawn. 
This, if I may be permitted to say so, is a step to discourage industries 
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and the sooner it is remedied the better. No surcharge is made on soft 
coke which is used for domestic purposes, and so Railways cannot come 
forward and say that it is not a paying proposition to carry coal without 
the surcharge. When you can do it for soft coke you can do it for steam 
coal for industrial concerns 

In every civilized country, railways are meant to develop the trade and 
commerce of the country and here I should say that the opposite is the 
case, anyhow as far as the carriage of steam coal is concerned. Sir, when- 
ever Christmas and Easter comes, the Railways come forward with con- 
cessions in passenger fares, but whenever there is a big fair, say at Ajmer 
or Kumbh at Hardwar, or a / big gathering at some other station, the 
Railways refuse to give such concession. Why? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : But they 
engage special trains. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : My friend 
says that they engage special trains. In case they do not engage special 
trains they lose the traffic, because it is essential for them in order to 
secure traffic to arrange for special trains. I had the pleasure of travelling 
on the Continent last year and at Rome there was a great religious festival. 
I found, Sir, to my astonishment that the reduction or concession of fares 
on the Italian Railways was reduced to 25 per cent, for the return journey ; 
that is, that for the return journey there was a reduction of 75 per cent, 
in fare. Why cannot India do the same? We, on the other hand, cry 
that our traffic receipts are falling. I saw that even on British Railways 
owing to bad times reduced concession rates for travel all over England 
and Scotland during the summer. Here we try to increase fares and freights. 
We have done so in a number of cases. I understand that the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is considering the increase of second class fares 
and the reduction of first class fares. That is a wrong policy, Sir, to 
encourage first class traffic which is mostly confined to Government officials 
and to a few well-to-do people at the cost of second class is unsound. 
Most of the upper classes travel second class and in case you increase the 
second class fare you will certainly reduce your earnings. I simply put 
forward this for the serious consideration of the railway authorities. 

On my Continental tour, Sir, I found that the Indian Railways are 
worked much better than the Continental Railways. As far as the upper 
classes are concerned we get more amenities and we get better accom- 
modation and equally good services on Indian Railways and I congratulate 
the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner for 
Railways that they are in no way inferior in running and in efficiency 
as compared with European railways. But, Sir, the lot of third class 
passengers cannot be compared. I admit that the fares there for third 
class passengers are higher than what prevail here but still, Sir, in these 
days of bus competition it is necessary to provide amenities. As far as 
the upper classes are concerned, one great amenity is the heating of 
carriages and making them dust proof. That can be done without much 
cost and without much difficulty here. If is a cheap measure. I have 
seen it all over the Continent and even in England that every passenger 
carriage there is heated by a water-heating installation. T wish, Sir, that 
J n order to get more traffic this thing should be introduced on Indian 
Railways, if not in all classes, at least in the upper classes. Then, Sir, 
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comes the question of cooling the coaches. On the Continent this is not 
necessary but in India it is and I consider that the time has now come 
when this question should be considered. Being a layman I cannot 
suggest how it should be done. There are carrier systems of cooling and 
air-conditioning systems, and many others. Being a* layman I leave it to 
the authorities to decide which system to adopt. 

Sir, as far as the question of communal representation on the Railways 
is concerned, there has been always a demand from the various com- 
munities for an increase of their numbers in the railway service. If I am 
not wrong, my information is that it has been decided that in the railway 
service 20 per cent, should be Europeans, 7 per cent. Anglo-Indians, 25 
per cent. Moslems, and I do not know what percentage is allowed to 
Indian Christians, Parsis, or Sikhs leaving aside the Hindus who comprise 
the bulk of the population. I should like the authorities concerned to 
throw some light on this, whether the percentages which I have given are 
right or wrong and if they are wrong what are the accurate percentages? 

Sir, we know that, as far as communal representation is concerned, 
the railway authorities only take the upper services into consideration, 
I mean the officers. What about the subordinates and other employees? 
Sir, it is only equitable and just that when considering this question of 
communal representation the whole service and all classes of employees, 
superior and inferior, should be taken into consideration. It is unjust to 
do otherwise. I, therefore, Sir, request the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to reply to my query and then to throw some light on this ticklish 
question of communal representation which to my mind ought not to 
have been applied to services on Railways which are run on commercial 
lines. 

I find, Sir, that a number of serviceable locomotives are now lying 
scrapped at various centres painted white on portions which are liable 
to rust. They are quite serviceable but they were perhaps scrapped to 
find room for more economic locomotives. To effect that sort of waste 
at a time when we are hard up for money is I think unjustified and 
I should like some light to be thrown as to what use will be made of 
these engines which though serviceable have been scrapped. In case my 
information is correct, the new X-C class engines which are said to be 
up 'to date and which have been introduced on the State Railways, as 
far as the North Western Railway is concerned and as far as running on 
the Lahore-Karachi section is concerned, my information is that the 
new X-C class of engines have proved a failure. These are very expensive 
engines and very often get sick for repair and have to be replaced by S. P. 
engines. I cannot understand why such a type of engine was selected 
which has to go to the workshop every now and then. Sir, some time 
back in India a company was formed to make locomotives. Its works 
were called the Peninsular Locomotive Works. Its promoters were 
promised patronage from the Railways but when the time came that 
patronage was refused and I understand that those works had to go mto 
liquidation. Sir, India ought to be made self-contained and even at a 
time when we have to pay a little more for the articles which are made 
in India we ought not to grudge that little extra expenditure. The refusal 
of patronage at that time to Indian made locomotives has resulted in 
discouragement to those who came forward with new industries. 
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Sir, vending contracts on the Railways are sometimes given to retired 
officials or retired subordinates of the Railways. That is in practice a 
great mistake because the influence that those officers or subordinates 
command makes them careless and the supplies generally are low and 
bad. On principle, Sir, I strongly object to that sort of patronage which 
affects the interests of the travelling public. 

Sir, for some time past in the Railway Board a standardization section 
has been established and it tries to standardize all coaches and wagons. 
Some time back, Sir, they have introduced metal Venetians in all passenger 
coaches and stopped the windows for upper berths. I mean they are 
being introduced whenever a carriage goes to the shops. Wooden Venetians 
are replaced by metal ones and the result is that in provinces like the 
United Provinces, Rajputana, Sind, the North-West Frontier Province or 
the Punjab, those metal Venetians get heated in the summer and 
in the cold weather they get bitterly cold with the result that the passengers 
travelling are inconvenienced a good deal. India, unlike England and 
other small countries, is a very vast country. It is a country of long 
distances, of various climates, and there cannot be any fixed standard of 
coach which will do for both the Punjab and the Madras Presidency. 
Therefore, so far as the component parts of the vehicles are concerned which 
are renewable from time to time, let there be standardization. Let there 
be standardization in axle boxes, springs, buffers, couplings, bolts, nuts 
and such like things. But do not have an equal standard for a province 
which gets extremes of heat and cold and a province which is comparatively 
temperate all the year round 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: May I remind the Honourable 
Member that he has already occupied 40 minutes and that there are 
several other speakers to follow him? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I thank you 
for the indulgence shown to me, and with these words T resume my scat. 


The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I listened with great interest to the speech of the Honourable Sir 
Guthrie Russell when presenting the Railway Budget in this House on 
Saturday last and have carefully studied the speech made at the same 
time in another place by the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore. I congratu- 
late both Honourable Members on the manner in which they have made 
out their case giving the best possible showing of the result of the past 
year's working and a reasonable view of the prospects for the coming 
year. I always think it must be a most difficult task to estimate receipts 
and expenses twelve months ahead for an undertaking of such magnitude 
as that controlled by the Railway Board and allowing for unforeseen 
circumstances, the estimate for the past year is extraordinarily accurate. 

The net result for the year 1932-33 was a loss ofRs. 10J crores which has 
been met by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund leaving a balance 
in that fund of something under Rs. 12 crores. It is satisfactory to 
remember that if there had not been such a fund, which has been subject 
to criticism in the past, the position would have been much worse and I am 
grateful that such a fund was created in more prosperous days as other- 
wise we should have been faced with the position of having no little nest 
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egg from which to draw in order to balance the Budget. This shews very 
forcibly how necessary it is, if possible to effect still further economies in 
overheads and to increase traffic returns by every conceivable means. 
Speaking as a businessman, I cannot help but feel that much still can 
be done to seek after new business so that railway wagons may not lie idle 
but as far as possible be fully employed and also not travel empty on return 
journeys. This is not the place, neither is there time to discuss this 
matter in detail, but I would suggest that a still further careful enquiry 
should bo made into the possibilities of improving present methods in this 
direction. I would like to say here that I think the economies effected 
by the Railways during the. past couple of years are remarkably good, and 
I wish to associate myself with the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell in his 
tribute to the agents, officers and staff of the railways who have made 
this possible, but that is no reason why still further economies should not 
be effected which I am sure is fully appreciated by all concerned. I am 
glad to see that it is proposed to spend a certain amount on improving 
passenger amenities which, if used wisely, will I am sure help to increase 
passenger traffic. 

With regard to the proposed works programme for the coming year, I 
should like to make a few remarks in connection with the Bombay-Sind 
Connection Railway. When the abovementioned scheme was under 
consideration in 1922, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce which I 
represent, while they were on general grounds in favour of the extension, 
recorded their doubt as to whether the undertaking would be a profitable 
one from the goods traffic point of view and suggested that any advantage 
likely to be derived would be confined to the travelling public and the 
postal authorities, who would undoubtedly benefit by the reduction in 
transit time between Bombay and Karachi. 

So far as mails are concerned, it is clear that the development of 
air services has already nullified this argument and it may be expected that 
before long the same will in some measure be true of passenger traffic. 
I am accordingly disposed to wonder whether the scheme, which it seems 
to be generally accepted should proceed, is one which really fulfils the 
financial conditions laid down by the Honourable the Finance Member of 
the Government of India wbo has declared that one of the essential 
criteria in Government’s programme of capital expenditure is that Gov- 
ernment must adhere to the policy of not regarding any schemes as suit- 
able objects for capital expenditure which are not economically sound and 
productive. I understand that the project was surveyed through . the 
agency of the North Western Railway and is at present being examined 
by that railway and by the Railway Board. The Board will thus be in 
possession of the most up-to-date information in regard to the goods and 
passenger traffic to be expected when the line is opened, and I would be 
grateful for any reassurance the Chief Commissioner may feel able to 
give in this regard. 

A point that should be considered is that the opening of this connec- 
tion may have the effect of encouraging still further the diversion of 
traffic to the Kathiawar State ports at the expense of Bombay, and even 
of Karachi. There may well be some reason to apprehend that a chord 
railway of this kind, meeting the Kathiawar connections about midway 
between Sind and Bombay, may be tapped at that point by the Railways 
of the Kathiawar States, and traffic, which might normally be expected 
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to come to Bombay, may seek the cheaper outlet from Bhavnagar and 
other ports. Similarly the consideration of low port charges may tend to 
attract trade southwards to Kathiawar which would otherwise be shipped 
from Karachi. It may be assumed that neither of these possible develop- 
ments would be welcome to the Railways in British India any more than 
they would suit the ports of Bombay and Karachi, and I should appreciate 
the Government's views in regard to this matter. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in his speech refers to other forms 
of transport having made inroads into railway traffic and, while this must 
be correct to some extent, the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell at the 
Road-Rail Conference last year put it at not more than Rs. 1J crores to 
Rs. 2 crores. Such things are bound to happen in these days of progress, 
but fortunately for Iudia the matter has been tackled at an earlier stage 
than in any other part of the world, by the convening of a Road-Rail 
Conference last April. One of the resolutions then tabled was 

“That this Conference considers that suitable machinery should be established at 
the centre and in the provinces to ensure adequate co-ordination between all forms 
of transport and their future development”, 

and this was adopted by the Conference. His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to the importance of this matter at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta last month, and I would 
take this opportunity of urging upon Government, the necessity for estab- 
lishing a Board of Communications or Ministry of Transport in order to 
give effect to the unanimous opinion of officials representing both the 
Central Government and provinces and representatives of other bodies 
who attended the Conference. The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in his 
speech on Saturday stated that he felt sure that the representatives of 
Local Governments, who attended that Conference, appreciated how 
closely the prosperity of the country is bound up with its railway system; 
but while I agree with this, my impression is that at that Conference the 
provinces felt very strongly that it is also bound up with road develop- 
ment and the only thing that it is essential to ensure is that the two 
means of transport are developed in such a manner that they both help 
each other. If Honourable Members will study the Mitchell-Kirkness 
Report, they will find that the. Railways themselves made considerable 
recommendations in regard to the need for the development of roads in 
order to feed the railways, and unless something is done quickly in this 
direction, the country will be unable to cope with and take full advantage 
of the return to times of prosperity towards which the Honourable Sir 
Guthrie Russell hinted that we were possibly turning in the near future. 

In order to assist in this direction, the Honourable the Finance Member 
at the Conference offered to grant road loans to any province who put up 
road schemes which were sound and would satisfy the Government of India 
that they could provide for the service of the loans and the maintenance 
charges.* This should be possible with the assistance of the petrol road 
tax, and I understand that several Provincial Governments are now work- 
ing on such schemes. 

With regard to the question of co-ordination between road and railway 
interests, I would ask the Railway Board to consider, when formulating 
schemes for new railway bridges or the reconstruction of old ones, to 
thoroughly investigate whether such bridges should not also carry a road, 
not only for pedestrians and motor traffic but for bullock cart traffic also. 
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It might be said that this would be providing for what is generally objec- 
tionable, namely, a road running parallel to the railway, but in such cases 
as I suggest, it would only be for a short length and would assist in, 
bringing feeder roads into a centre, thus assisting in providing increased 
railway traffic. There are many instances of where there is no station 
adjacent to a bridge and therefore the railway only secure a limited amount 
of such traffic owing to the road taking a long and circuitous route, thus the 
short-cut I am suggesting should and would encourage more traffic to 
the railway. I do not suggest that the provision of such a road by railways 
would always be desirable, but there are many cases where the road 
traffic across a river is made by an inadequate ferry service and, if the 
railway replaced such by a rail-road bridge, a toll might easily be charged 
although, speaking generally, I strongly object to road tolls. 

There are many other matters connected with the Railway Budget to 
which I might refer, but no doubt these- will be dealt with by other 
Honourable Members and I have therefore more or less confined my 
remarks to matters which might not otherwise be dealt with today. There 
remain only two points which I should like to mention briefly, and they 
are the desirability of giving railway receipts the legal status of negoti- 
able instruments and also to enquire whether Government can give us 
any recent information in regard to their proposed action in connection 
with railway risk note form “A*\ which was the subject of a resolution at 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting last month. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA RED3>I (Madras : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I have great pleasure in felicitating the Honourable the 
Commerce Member and the Honourable the Chief Commissioner on the 
very lucid speeches that they made and the splendid memorandum which 
they have placed in our hands. Though I happen to be one of the latest 
recruits to this Council and though I feel that I am quite unable to con- 
centrate upon any particular item in this, I feel that I have learnt more 
from these three papers, the two speeches and the memorandum, than 
I could have expected to be able to learn. The Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bhore is the first Indian Member that has taken charge of this Railway 
Portfolio, and to us in Madras it is a matter of special gratification that 
he comes from the Madras service, though he is of the Indian Civil Service. 
{An Honourable Member: “All India is proud of him.”) And that is all 
the more honour to Madras that it was Madras that sent him to this 
all-India service. We have long memories and long gratitudes. We do 
not forget our old friends and when they are able to render service to the 
motherland we feel that we ourselves have rendered it and are therefore 
proud of it. There is, however, an unfortunate thing in this matter that 
he should have come to take charge of this department at a time when 
the country is under the fatal grip of this vicious depression. If it had 
been at any other time he should certainly have been able to show much 
better results. He and his lieutenant the Chief Commissioner deserve to 
be congratulated on the very able manner in which they have managed 
to the extent which we find from these papers. It will be noticed that 
the receipts, from the statement made, would appear to range between 
Rs. 100 crores to Rs, 104 crores in the years previous to when he took 
over charge. Unfortunately from 1980-81 they have gone down to Rs. 95, 
Rb. 80 and Rs. 84 crores. Similarly in the matter of expenditure, which 
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I take it must have been based at the inception on the Rs. 100 erores 
receipts basis, that has been kept up and could not be reduced. We all 
know that once a certain scale of expenditure has been adopted it is very 
difficult indeed to reduce it. What I would submit to the Government, 
and I hope they will not take it as criticism but merely as a suggestion 
to be considered for what it is worth, is that as I think that the present 
rate of expenditure is based upon that Rs. 100 erores level, unless this 
depression passes away it would not perhaps be right to go on at the 
same rate of expenditure and I would suggest basing it on the Rs. 90 or 
Rs. 95 erores standard and not upon the Rs. 100 erores standard. 

Sir. I am not unaware of the great savings effected recently, especially 
after the report of the Retrenchment Sub-Committee. In this connection 
I should like to meet one or two points raised by the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition. He told us that the Railway Clearing House 
is a white elephant. So long as the railway system is as it is today and 
there are State-managed and Company-managed Railways such a thing 
as a Clearing House seems to me to be a necessity. However the matter 
was considered fully by the Sub-Committee and I believe Mr. Sundaram, 
a well-known personage in matters connected with railways and finance, 
clearly pointed out that there would be no saving at all by the abolition 
of t-h's department, the reason being that the work has got to be done 
by somebody, and if this establishment is taken away each railway will 
have to appoint its own officers to conduct this business and the result 
would be perhaps the loss of a lakh of rupees or so. The Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner might perhaps see the matter in a different light 
but I feel that no useful purpose would be served by the abolition of this 
department. 

Then, Sir, something was also said about the concessions to the Army 
Department. I am afraid that that too does not seem to me to be a 
useful suggestion for the reason that if we do not give the concessions, 
the Army Department will have to incur the same expenditure from other 
sources, the general revenues, and I fail to see how any real advantage 
can be gained. What is taken away from the right hand will have to be 
given into the left. It will make no difference so far as national revenues 
are concerned. 

Sir, several retrenchments have been effected and we are grateful to 
the Honourable the Chief Commissioner; but as regards the new, scale of 
pay to the higher officers, of the grade of chief engineer, traffic manager, 
controller of stores, etc., may I ask if that w r ould f apply only to new 
entrants. I am not quite sure of the wording of the orders on the sub- 
ject. But if it applies only to new entrants I should like to know when 
they actually expect it to come into force? By ‘‘new entrants'' is it meant 
those who enter the service hereafter or those who have already entered 
the service but have not yet reached those higher posts? If the former, 
my submission is that it will take a very long time indeed and something 
different would have to be arranged for. 

Again, Sir, several hundreds, perhaps thousands, have been turned 
out of the. workshops as a matter of retrenchment. In regard to that 
policy opinions may differ. When these skilled and unskilled labourers, 
who diaw very small salaries are turned out, their purchasing power is 
gone and naturally it is one more step towards continuing the prices of 
land produce and foodstuffs at their present low level. In fact, Sir, in the 
World Economic Conference, if I am not mistaken, one of the suggestions 
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made was that Governments in various countries should take upon them- 
selves the task of public construction, various works, in which they could 
employ more men, so that the money might pass into their hands and 
they might be able to purchase things, with the natural result that prices 
would rise. If thousands of people of the lower orders are taken away 
from employment, the trouble will be that they will be a burden upon 
society and upon the nation and I do not know whether that would be 
a real economy from the higher standpoint. 

Then, Sir, as regards other things, I should be glad to know how many 
higher officers have been retrenched. I should be glad to be 
12 Noon- told that if not to the same extent — of course it would not be 
possible to do to the same extent as in the workshops — at least something 
has been reduced in the case of the higher officers also, for instance, 
deputies and the. like. Speaking of retrenchment, I should like to add 
one more point in that connection. It is this. This report of the Bail- 
wav Betrenchment Sub-Committee, I think, was limited to the head- 
quarters more or less, to retrenchment in the head office and things like 
that. At the end of the report, Sir, i find a recommendation at page 17 
to this effect: 

“Apart from the present financial situation we have felt that a large organisation 
like Indian Railways would be all the better for a periodical overhaul by a small body 
of outsiders including persons new' to Indian railway organisation but familiar with 
similar organisations elsewhere who will be able to bring to bear on the problem their 
experience of other organisations and look at the organisation in India from a new 
point of view”. 

I know, Sir, that there was this Pope Enquiry last year and I believe 
that that enquiry will be continued this year, if the newspapers have 
reported correctly. That is a welcome step, but I thought that the Pope 
Enquny was limited to more or less departmental and technical matters. 
This overhauling that is contemplated by the Retrenchment Sub -Com- 
mittee seems to me to be entirely different and is more in the interests 
of the State finances, and if so I should be glad to know from the Honour- 
able Member or from the Chief Commissioner whether the Government 
intend to take steps to see that this overhauling that is recommended 
here is carried out periodically. 

The next thing that 1 should like to refer to is the depreciation fund. T 
find at page 54 of the Explanatory Memorandum, appropriation to the 
fund is given in column 3, and I find that the figures vary from time to 
time. I find it is R's. 10£ crores in the first year, in 1932-33 it is Bs. 13f 
crores', and in between we find that there is appropriation of Rs. 10 
crores, Rs. 11 crores and Bs. 12 crores and so on and so forth. I should 
bo glad to have some explanation as to these variations. I thought that 
when this appropriation fund was organised, a certain proportion to the 
capital invested would be taken and that though it may not be stationery, 
such variations as these might not occur. We should like to know what 
method is adopted. I may tell you that it is only for information that 
I am asking this and it is not meant to be a piece of criticism; but it* 
will be interesting to the Members of this House to know what percentage 
and what method was adopted in order to arrive at these figures. The 
reason why I am keen about these figures is this. I find in column 6 
of the same page that the withdrawals which became necessary to be taken 
from this fund for the purpose of meeting our deficits was Bs. 4£ crores, 
Bs. 10£ crores, Bs. 7f crores and Bs. 5£ crores in the last four years. 
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They are said to be temporary withdrawals. From that I take it, Sir, 
that the idea is that when fortune favours us, when better times come, 
when our income increases, it is intended that this sum should be refunded 
to that fund. I see no objection to that, but what troubles me is this. 
Looking at page 3 of the same memorandum in column 8, “paid as con- 
tribution to general revenues” I find that a sum of Rs. 6*78 crores, 

Rs. 6*49 crores, Rs. 6 crores, Rs. 6*28 crores, Rs. 5*23 crores, Rs. 6*12 

crores and Rs. 5*74 crores are given from the years 1924-25 to 1930-31. 
After that we do not find any contribution made. When there was the 
separation of railway finance from general finance, I thought the object 
was that there should be a contribution made to the general revenues. In 
fact in those days when railway receipts were so very large certainly they 
did make it as a matter of fact, but even there I do not find anything 

like any proportion to the capital expenditure. So far as the interest is 

concerned, the capitalized value seems based on Rs. 800 crores and at 4 
per cent, the interest would come up to Rs. 32 crores. That we find 
consistently kept up from beginning to end. It has got to be paid. There 
is nothing wrong with it. What I do not understand is why these figures 
of contribution to the, general revenues paid should vary ? The second point 
is this. The average works out at the rate of 5*95 per year and 
during these four unpaid years it has come to nearly Rs. 24 crores. Just 
as they intend to return the money taken from the depreciation fund, 
would it not be possible, desirable and reasonable that they should refund 
also to the general revenues, provided of course the profits are forthcoming? 
Why should there be a difference made between the return to the general 
revenues and the return to the depreciation fund? No doubt the depre- 
ciation fund is necessary to supply the needs, renewals, replacements, 
and so on and so forth, but at the same time it they view the two funds 
equally I should think it would be more reasonable to return to the 
general revenues its overdues simultaneously with the refunding to the 
depreci ati on fund . 

Then, Sir, one thing that I should like to be told is about this “transfer 
to the railway reserve” on page 3 of the Memorandum, 9th column. I 
refer to the horizontal column, “transferred to revenues”. I find that 
in the first five years payments were made to the extent of Rs. 18*81 
crores. But in the next three years, Rs. 17*96 crores have been spent; 
from it leaving only a balance of about Rs. 95 lakhs. I should like to 
know what it is. Sir, I am putting these questions — once again I wish 
to guard myself — not as a piece of criticism but being new to the Council 
I should like to know what exactly it is, because I do not know whether 
the depreciation fund is not also called the reserve fund. In some places 
I discovered the words “depreciation reserve funds” and if the “railway 
reserve” is something different, I should like to know if the object was 
to have also what may be called a sinking fund or reserve fund. If there 
is anything of that kind, we should like to know what exactly it is and 
in what condition it is today? 

Now, Sir, having said that, I should like to make a reference to the motor 
competition which is just now prevailing in this country. If I may give 
some of my experiences in South Africa, I should like to. tell the 
Honourable Member and the Railway Board that in South Africa there 
was in the years 1930-31 a similar trouble. Buses and char-a-bancs 
increased in very large numbers and competed with railways, carrying 
passengers and goods even at a very much lower rate than railways. 
Then the Minister for Railways, who came to this country also at the time 
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of the inauguration here, set his foot upon it and said he would never 
allow this competition to go on with the result that in two or three years 
they made up their deficiencies. Sir, that these motor buses do serve a 
particular need and particular communities in various parts there is no 
denying. It may be too that there are certain routes which make it neces- 
sary for these buses to exist. But where these routes are almost parallel 
to the railway lines I think national needs require that their cut-throat 
competition must be put a stop to by any means within the power of the 
Government and I can assure the Honourable Member that this House at 
any rate will be glad to support him in any measure that he may bring 
forward to see that this cut-throat competition is not allowed and that the 
national revenues are not jeopardized in any way. 

Sir, there are only two other matters to which I wish to refer. 
Generally speaking, I have no grievances to place before the Honourable 
Member but there are two matters which are very vital to us and I should 
like to place them before the Honourable Member. The first is that we 
have no return tickets in Madras. A concession is given so far as the 
Blue Mountain Express is concerned but that is all. I do not know, Sir, 
whether it i>» prudent to refuse these return tickets. I know in these hard 
times, many respectable people, who travel first or second class because 
of their status or something, have been foregoing their journeys simply 
because they find it impossible to bear the expense and waiting for X’mas 
or Easter- Now, thereby the Railways are certainly losing a certain 
amount of revenue. I hope, Sir, that the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and the South Indian Railway may be instructed to issue return 
tickets. 

I have only one other matter, Sir, and that is a real grievance. 
Honourable Members will perhaps be thinking that I am obsessed with 
this oppression of the ryots and the agriculturists in my province. They 
may think whatever they like but I shall never be tired of bringing it to 
the notice of the Government as long as I sit in this House and unless 
these grievances are redressed and unless some steps are taken to increase 
their material prosperity 1 shall consider, Sir, that my existence here will 
be worthless and absolutely unnecessary. Now, Sir, the South Indian 
Railway have granted certain concessions to the grain producers of Tan j ore. 
Tanjore is a big district. The (Jauvery is a very big river. Similarly we 
in the Northern Sircars in the districts of Guntur, Kristnar, East and 
West Godavery have our lands watered by the two big rivers Kistna and 
Godaverv. Sir, we cultivate as much as two million acres with paddy and 
we produce every year tons and tons of paddy, as much as three million 
tons of paddy. Owing unfortunately not only to the depression but to 
the additional cause of Japanese and Siamese rice being imported into 
Madras, owing also to the taxes placed by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government, so much per maund, owing also to taxes levied in 
far off Malaya where there are 600,000 Indians who eat only Madras rice, 
we find ourselves in such a bad plight that any concession made to us in 
improving our condition will be a blessing which will never be forgotten. 
The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway gives no concession with 
regard to the conveyance of paddy. I am told (and I am sure my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Souter who represents the Madras Government here will 
bear me out) that whereas people could send their paddy from Guntur to 
Coconada at a certain rate they could not send it to Masulipatam, at the 
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same rate, and today we find hundreds and thousands of tons, heaps of 
paddy lying in the central depots at Ellore with no purchasers to buy 
and with these heavy freights even for the small sales that our people 
have been able to effect. I hope, Sir, that my appeal will be viewed 
with favour. I know that the Government are considering this problem 
of rice and they have been devoting great attention to it, but this matter, 
Sir, is of immediate interest and unless immediate orders are sent (for 
this is the season when we have to send out paddy) I should think, Sir, 
that great harm will be done to my people. I know the Government of 
India are sympathetic and that my appeal will be heard with sympathy. 

With these words, Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and the Chief Commissioner on the service they have so far 
rendered to the country. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT (Assam : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, if I rise to speak, it is mainly with a view to 
bring to the notice of the Honourable the Railway Member one or two 
matters affecting the transport facilities in my province of Assam. Before 
I do so, I must however pause for a moment to congratulate him on the 
lucidity of his statement. No one need be in doubt as to what the financial 
position is. From the figures supplied and the explanations offered it can 
be seen at a glance. The position of a Railway Member who is faced with 
a succession of deficits is not an enviable one and it is difficult not to 
extend one’s sympathy to him. As a very human man he has dressed up 
his arguments in such a way as to lessen the severity of the shock. He 
has told us that although the last three years have been years of deficit 
taking the eleven years from the separation of railway revenues from the 
general revenues together the railways will make a clear profit of Rs. 15 
crores. This is hardly reassuring. The depreciation fund, appropriations 
to which, during those eleven years amounted to Rs. 135 crores now 
stands at Rs- 11J crores. Out of the fund as much as Rs. 27J crores has 
been borrowed towards working expenses. That means that if deficits 
continue for a couple of years more, there will be no depreciation fund 
to draw on and the administration will be compelled to borrow money from 
the outside. That w’ould mean an addition to the interest charges which 
are mainlv responsible for our deficits measured in crores. The Railway 
Member however gives us the comforting assurance that the tide has 
turned in our favour. We devoutly hope and pray that he may be right. 
But the trade conditions are so unstable, thanks to the tariff walls, currency 
manipulations, and a hundred other named and unnameablc causes that it 
is difficult to believe that the corner has at all been turned. As laymen 
who lack expert and inside knowledge, there is very little that we can offer 
by way of suggestions. All that we can do is to emphasize what we have 
done several times before, namely, the need for drastic retrenchment of 
expenditure. We know committees have sat and retrenchments made but 
we are not prepared to believe that the limit has been reached. We would 
earnestly appeal to the Honourable the Railway Member to explore further 
avenues of retrenchment. 

Coming to the matters to which I particularly desire to invite, the atten- 
tion of the Railway Member, the first is the fact that Assam is very 
ill-developed as regards transport facilities. We have indeed got the 
railway and steamer services and a road system, but they are altogether 
inadequate to the needs of a province which does not easily lend itself 
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to transport development! Important centres are yet isolated and there 
are vast areas which can be usefully tapped. Water transport cannot, t 
am afraid, be further developed, for the province is mostly hilly and not a 
riverine one. For development we must look to the Railway and the 
Road Board. The Assam Bengal Railway is a very ambitious line and I 
would like it to tap as many areas as it can, for the Company has spent 
vast sums of money to construct the line, and all would wish that every 
bit of traffic should go to it. It has besides the advantage that Government 
guarantees 3 per cent, in the share-capital — an arrangement which is very 
advantageous to it in these days of cheap money. But it seems to be very 
halting in its construction scheme. Years ago it made a survey for the 
construction of a line to join the important sub-division of Maulnibazar 
to the main line. It is a matter of 12 miles or so. But the construction 
has not been undertaken yet. We wish the Railway to tell us whether 
it will take up this line or no, for in that case, we could approach the 
Road Development Board to take it up. Secondly, a bridge over the river 
Surma is very necessary. In my speech in 1931, I referred in detail to 
the disadvantages which the absence of the bridge entails and I will not 
repeat them here. There are, however, three very good reasons why the 
construction of the bridge should not be delayed. In the first place, the 
Assam Bengal Railway has decided not to extend the line on to the other 
side of the river. A less pretentious bridge will therefore do in view of 
this and it cannot cost more than a couple of lakhs. Secondly, the Gov- 
ernment of Assam have built a pucca motor road from Shillong to the town 
of Sylhet — a matter of 87 miles — at a cost of nearly Rs. 30 lakhs, and it 
will not only add to the convenience of the travelling public but also 
to the profits of the Railway to link up the road with the line on the 
other side of the river, and thirdly, money is cheap at the present moment 
I was told in 1931 that the idea had not yet been abandoned. I hope 
that it w T ill not be abandoned both for the sake of the travelling public 
and the Railway itself. I am glad to hear that the Railways are anxious 
to provide passenger amenities as far as practicable. I am particularly 
glad that raised platforms will be provided where necessary. But the 
Assam Bengal Railway, I am sorry to have to repeat, is not very keen on 
providing a comfortable journey for its passengers. People have been 
crying for years for a through train or at least a couple of compartments 
from Sylhet Bazar Station to Chandpur. But the Company has consis- 
tently refused to listen to this request. Both the. branch line and the 
main line have the same gauge and it is difficult to realize why the Com- 
pany should be so reluctant to provide this amenity. Any one having 
to travel from the Sylhet Bazar Station, besides crossing the river, has 
to change four times before he reaches civilization. A through train will 
avoid two changes and the Company should not grudge us this facility. 

The Assam Bengal Railway again charges higher rates and fares than 
either the Eastern Bengal Railway or the East Indian Railway. The 
reason alleged of course is the heavy cost of its construction. But if 
higher charges are to be a permanent feature of railway travelling in 
Assam it is a great disability against which we would like to protest. From 
Sylhet to Calcutta — a matter of 430 miles — the first class fare is Rs. 32 
odd and the third class fare Rs. 8 odd, while from Howrah to Delhi, a 
matter of over 900 miles, the fares are Rs. 74 and Rs. 10, respectively. 
Thus both the higher class and the lower class passengers are being 
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far more heavily taxed by the Assam Bengal Bailway. A share of the 
higher rate in the case of passengers to Calcutta from Sylhet is probably 
•attributable to the India General Steam Navigation and the Biver Steam 
Navigation Companies who carry us from Chandpur to Goalundo, a journey 
of six hours or so. I respectfully invite the attention of the Bailway 
Member to this. At any rate, as paying higher rates we have a right to 
expect better amenities. But they seem to be in inverse ratio to the 
charge. 

In answer to a question from me in September last, the Honourable Mr. 
Brayshay said that the Government consider it desirable that where a rail- 
way line runs through a large tract of country there should be a fair 
number of natives of that area in railway services working in that tract 
of country as far as possible. It is a wholesome principle for recognising 
which we are grateful to the Bailway Administration. But I challenged 
the statement made by Mr. Brayshay that — 

** It is believed that this practice is followed generally on the Assam Bengal 
Railway.” 

I called for figures, but they were not supplied on the ground that he 
had no information. Sir, the Bailways have their establishment books 
and the information could easily be had. The fact that it was withheld 
only shows that it did not support his statement. May I ask the Honour- 
able the Bailway Member to kindly look into this and let the House 
know ? 

Sir, motor traffic is making a big hole into the Bailway Budget. It is 
inevitable to a certain extent as the Honourable the Railway Member 
himself recognizes. But we agree with him that reduplication of transport 
services is a wasteful expenditure. We do hope however that while dis- 
claiming any intention to maintain a monopolistic position, the Bailways 
will not so put pressure on the authorities as to drive the motor service 
to a corner, which will mean the latter's ultimate extinction to the great 
disadvantage of the travelling public. 

Before I conclude, T repeat that the bridge over the river Surma is a 
great necessity. The Honourable the Railway Member has held out hopes 
that under the present conditions of cheap money and low prices of material 
he would like to undertake projects which are likelv to be remunerative 
and he would be prepared to ask the Assembly for the requisite additional 
grant. I believe, Sir, that the bridge will not only add to the advantages 
of the travelling public but also attract more passenger and goods traffic 
to the great benefit of the Assam Bengal Railway itself. 

Tiie Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, from th© 
figures quoted by the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Bailways in 
hig speech while presenting the Railway Budget for the year 1934-35 in 
thi s House, it is indeed gratifying to note the constant decrease in deficits 
which has been the lot of the Railway Budget since the year 1930-31 . In 
the words of the Honourable the Railway Member from his speech while 
introducing this very Budget in the other House, 

“the crescendo of deficits began in 1930-31 with Rs. 5 crorcs, grew to Rs. 
crores in 1931-32 and readied its height in 1932-33 with a figure of Rs. 10i crores. 
We hope that that constitutes the peak, for we expect onr deficit to be Rs. 7$ crore® 

1933-34 and about Rs. crores in 1934-35”. 

To make up the deficiency of Bs. 5 crores within a short period of two 
years is no doubt a creditable achievement on the part of the Railway 
Department and as the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Railways is 
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representing that Department in this House, I must congratulate him for 
the result obtained by the joint efforts of the railway staff in India towards 
making up the deficits in the Railway Budget as best as they can. But at 
the same time I would further like to point out that to make up one’s - 
losses at the sacrifice of his deposits is not a good bargain at all. To take 
loans from the depreciation fund is not a good practice to which the. Railway 
Department is resorting for over a couple of years, and unless this practice 
is completely abandoned I am afraid it will result in the entire consump- 
tion of this fund. I would therefore wish to impress upon the Honour- 
able the Chief Commissioner of Railways that when it is creditable to him 
to make up the deficiency of Rs. 5 crores in the Railway Budget within 
a short period of two years, it will even be more creditable if this making 
up of deficiency is effected without touching the depreciation fund. 

Reduction in fares of third class passengers up to the distance of 50 
miles is a matter of pleasure for every one to note, and it is expected to 
be highly appreciated by the/ general public in consequence of which it 
must yield a higher income from this source as compared with the past. 
But I do not think that the majority of the. population of the North-West 
Frontier Province would be in a position to take much advantage of this 
reduction. AH the railway lines in the North-West Frontier Province, 
when taken separately, do not exceed the distance of 50 miles with only 
one or two exceptions and consequently the majority of frontier people 
do not chance to travel by rail over the stipulated distance of 50 miles. 
Reduction of half a pie per mil e hi case of journeys not less than 50 
mile s is of no avail to them and it will therefore be quite in the fitness of 
things that the restriction of a 50 mil e journey is done away with so far as 
my province is concerned. It will surely help a good deal to popularize 
the railways in that part of the country and especially in these days of 
hard competition with the motor lorry and bus. At the same time may 
I ask the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Railways whether it is 
uncalled for to give an advantage of such like reductions in fares to the 
higher class passengers. If reduction in fare of the third class passenger 
is expected to attract a greater number of passengers of this class and 
thus automatically yield greater earnings from them, it can also be expect- 
ed so in the case of higher class passengers. I think the experiment of 
reduction in fares should also be tried in the case of higher class 
passengers. 

To effect an increase in the earnings of Railways the construction of 
new projects should be taken in hand. So far as my province is concerned 
the railway lin 0 from Mardan to Charsadda and Swabi is a matter of great 
importance to the inhabitants of those places. The line to Swabi can bo 
extended up to Haripore station on Taxilaj-Havilian branch through 
Pehur by constructing a bridge over the Indus, while the Taxila-Havilian 
branch can. be extended up to Garhi-Habibullah. The railway line from 
Nowshera to Dargai may be extended to Chakdara, either from Dargai 
railway station through Malakand or from Parkho-Dehri to Thana, terminat- 
ing at Chakdara. The Swat valley is very fertile and I do not see why there 
should b e no railway extended to it. No doubt there will be some diffi- 
culty to construct it but it will be surely a paying, railway. Apart from 
this a , line from Peshawar to 4 Kohat. ’through the Durra, covering ft 
distance of 40 miles with an additional distance of 60 miles between 
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Kohat and Mari-Indus, is a matter of imperative necessity now-a-days. As 
the bridge at Mari-Indus Kalabagh has proved the means of easy excess 
into the North-West Frontier Province from the Punjab, a bridge to cross 
the Swabi-Haripore line is very imperative, as the Indus river is very 
narrow at that place and the desired bridge can therefore be constructed 
without any difficulty. All these projects are urgently called for, as their 
construction, apart from it proving a source to promote peace, tranquillity 
and civilization, is of great importance from the strategical and military 
point of view. 

From the approximate sum of Rs. 14 crorcs allotted for construction 
works, I note that over Rs. 3| lakhs are reserved for 

the construction of raised platforms. Since it is a special 
item provision for which has been made in the next year’s budget, I 
would like to bring it to the notice of the Honourable the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways that Mardan railway station, in spite of its being an 
important military station between Risalpur and Dargai and the Head- 
quarters of the Guides cavalry and infantry is without a 
raised platform up to this day. May I hope that he will 

make it a point to write to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, to provide, a raised platform at Mardan railway station 
out of the fund allotted to him for this purpose this year? It, is 
desirable that telephonic connection should also be provided at that 
station, for at present in the absence of such connection much inconveni- 
ence is being experienced by passengers in the way of their enquiring 
about, the timings of trains tabled for that end and the large consignment 
received by the local trader- Is it not strange that an important military 
station like Mardan should be without a telephone? 

From the last paragraph of the speech of the Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, it might have been noted by Honourable 
Members that the Railway Department is particularly anxious to avoid 
further mass reduction of its staff. No doubt there has already been 
sufficient reduction both in the wages and in the staff, but as it is, it is 
the manual labourers who have been largely retrenched and not the super- 
vising and other high staff that has monopolized the largest share of the 
Railway Budget. Since retrenchment in expenditure is the urgent 
necessity of the time, I hope the department concerned will not allow its 
present-day decision to stand in their way of effecting reasonable reduction 
in order to balance this budget. 

In the light of these remarks T hopo the Honourable th e Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways will do some thing for that mute, neglected and voice- 
less province of the Frontier, whos 0 people do not ventilate their grievan- 
ces very often. They do require better treatment and they are entitled to 
receive it from the railway authorities as they are much handicapped bv 
not having railway communication between important stations. I hope the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner will see his way, whenever his finances 
permit, to construct the new linos I have enumerated above. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. HUBBACK (Bihar and Orissa: No mina ted 
Official) : Sir, I have only one contribution to make to this discussion and 
m making it I feel sure that I can speak not only for myself but for the 
other Honourable Members of this House who come, like myself from 
Bihar. I wish to express thanks to the Railway Board and to the railway 
administrations for the very prompt and generous assistance which has 
been rendered to meet the grievous situation caused by the earthquake in 
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Bihar. This has taken two main forms. Firstly, provision has been, 
made for special rates and special facilities for the despatch of necessary 
material to the affected area, and this made the relief in that affected area 
very much easier and will make the relief that will be necessary for many 
months to come, easier. Jn the second place, provision has been made 
for similar facilities for the movement of sugarcane from the affected area 
to the mills outside that area. This will probably enable some 40 lakhs 
of maunds of cane, which would otherwise have been left to be used only 
for such purposes as fuel, to get a certain price at any rate and will put 
money into the pockets of the cultivators of the affected area, and, 
what is more, put heart into the rural population of the grievously 
afflicted districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Champaran. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWAEDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I feel called upon to make a few observations on the 
Railway Budget which was duly presented by the Honourable Sir Guthrie 
Russell, the Chief Commissioner of Railways on Saturday last. 

No. 1. In the first place, Sir Guthrie Russell's optimism that they 
have turned round the corner is not justified. Though there has been a 
rise in the earnings of goods traffic and freight, yet passenger earning is 
distinctly going down and this cannot be attributed to trade depression 
alone. I think the progressive motor road competition is the. real cause. 
And unless there be proper co-ordination between the railways and road 
traffic, there is no future for Indian Railways. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Guthrie Russell, said that even in the present conditions they will be 
able to pay 3 per cent, dividend; but, Sir, he has forgotten that if he 
is to calculate properly he should not forget that several crores of rupees 
have been spent by the Government in acquiring land over which railway 
trains pass. For honest accountancy all relevant expenditure should be 
taken into consideration. 

No. 2. The Indian Railways must be made popular if it is to be run 
on a sound basis. If expert advice is to be taken it should not be confined 
to British experts only. England, after all,, is a small country and 
experience obtained there is not suitable to Indian conditions. I cannot 
understand why experts are not obtained from a big country like the 
United States of America and other countries. So far as I know Japan 
is the only country that is getting a dividend for their railways even in 
these hard days for they run their railways economically. Why not get 
an expert from Japan? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Is it a big country? 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWAEDY : It is no doubt 
a small country, like England, but it is the only country where railways 
are , run economically. That is my criticism and the Honourable Member 
may speak for himself. 

No. 3. The third class passengers* lot should be thoroughly improved. 

(At this stage the Honourable Mr. . Miller took the Chair, which was 
vacated by the Honourable the President.) 
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Why should they not be provided with electric fans? Sir, I do not claim 
one fan for two or three passengers as in higher classes, but one or two 
fans for every 60 or 70 passengers. I understand, Sir, that electric power 
is generated duo to the motion of the train and that expenditure for 
supplying fans will be comparatively insignificant. Again, Sir, I have 
noticed that in the servants' compartments of the Indian Railways there 
is no accommodation for latrines. I draw the attention of the railway 
authorities to remedy this long felt want in this country as soon as possible. 
Sir, so long as the people of the country are to bo huddled together like 
cattle in third class compartments of Indian Railways and denied the 
most modest amenities of civilization and comforts, it matters not whether 
you reduce half a pie in the mileage or a pie. I think there is no future 
of increased revenue for Indian Railways. Give them back their prestige, 
give them back their honour, and their comfort and let them live and 
move, like human beings and not like human cattle and that is what is 
wanted. 

With these remarks I congratulate the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore 
and his lieutenant Sir Guthrie Russell and resume my seat with the hope 
of a prosperous budget next year. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Hr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I would have hesitated to inter- 
vene in this debate but for a fresh misfortune which is about to befall 
the City of Bombay. It appears that Bombay's cup of misfortune is- 
not yet full. The latest blow which has been threatened is by the Railway 
Department in connection with the export of cotton from Bombay. The 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and the Local Government are likely to 
be hit hard by the proposal of the diversion of the trade through the 
opening of a depot by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Mumbra 
about 20 miles north of Bombay, from where cotton will be conveyed in 
country crafts into the harbour and shipped by the steamers in the 
stream. Thus a grievous loss will be inflicted upon the Government, 
the Corporation and the Port Trust. Sir, during the time of prosperity 
the Government of Bombay allowed a duty of Re. 1 to be charged upon 
every bale of cotton that was imported into Bombay; the revenue was 
divided between the two bodies in the proportion of four-sevenths and 
three-sevenths, respectively. The Port Trust also profited from the 
storage of cotton in its godowns and port dues. The Government of 
Bombay have just been able to produce a balanced budget for 1934-35, 
with a small surplus of Rs. 70,000. That will also be affected to the 
extent of several lakhs. The Corporation’s budget for 1933-34 was framed 
upon the income of Rs. 12 lakhs, subsequently reduced to Rs. 8| lakhs. 
The budget for 1934-35 will now require to be adjusted to meet the loss 
entailed by the transfer of the export trade to Mumbra. As it is, this 
House is fully conversant with the depression in the City of Bombay, 
thirty mills have closed down and 60.000 workers are without employment. 
The Honourable Sir Homi Mehta described the condition of the mill 
industry only yesterday. I do not therefore desire to labour the point. 
Bombay has thus a legitimate and serious grievance. I thought the Honour- 
able the Chief Commissioner for Railways would have a soft comer for 
Bombay, but it appears that he has a much softer comer for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Thus a deliberate injustice is being done to 
the City and unless Government and the Honourable the Commerce 
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Member intervene in the matter, I maintain that the city will be 
deprived of a good sum of its income, almost equivalent to the revenue 
from the enhanced house-tax. As it is, there is serious competition with 
the Kathiawar ports ; Bombay has been losing for some time its export trade. 
At the present rate, if the proposal becomes effective its trade will become 
practically extinct. I therefore appeal to the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to save Bombay from a further loss in its vital resources. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, as I have been 
pressing the claim of this House to have more attention of the Members 
of the Executive Council, I think it to be my duty to express my sense 
of gratitude to the Honourable the Commerce Member who has made his 
annual visit to this House. Sir, a deficit budget for the Railways has 
become the order of the day. From year to year we find that deficit 
budgets are placed before us (since 1930-31). So both my friends the 
Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner as well 
as we, the non-officials here, have become accustomed to it. I congra- 
tulate them on the courage with which they have faced the Government 
as well as both Chambers and the way in which they have marshalled 
facts to make the best of a bad job. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member himself has admitted it on page 5 of his Budget speech where 
he said as follows : 


“Taking the period of eleven years beginning from 1924-25 and ending 1934-35 we 
find that the first six years were a period of prosperity and the following five years 
have been otherwise. The crescendo of deficit began in 1930*31 with Rs. 5 crores, grew 
to Rs. 9i crores in 1931-32 and reached its height in 1932-33 with a figure of Rs. 10i 
crores. We hope that that constitutes the peak, for we expect our deficit to be 
Rs. 7j crores in 1933-34 and about Rs. 5£ crores in 1934-35”. 


'So, Sir, what we find is this that during the last five years the total 
loss which the Railways have suffered comes to about Rs. 37£ crores. 
Sir, we admit that the 1933-34 Budget has been effected by an unexpected 
loss on account of the earthquake and damages to the Hardinge Bridge. 
The amount that the Government expects to spend over these unfore- 
seen items is about Rs. crores. If there had been a deficit of that 
amount I would have accepted it in the usual course but we find, Sir, 
that the deficit is not one of Rs. 2^ crores but of Rs. 7|- crores. Both 
the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner arc 
very sanguine over the improvements they are expecting in the next 
budget but, Sir, they were equally sanguine over the 1932-33 and the 
1933-34 Budgets but their hopes were not fulfilled in these years and 
I do not know if their hopes will be fulfilled in the coming year 1934-35. 
Sir, so far as the year 1932-33 is concerned, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member has himself said: 

“When I presented the Railway Budget last year, I anticipated a deficit during 
1932-33 of Rs: 9£ crores. The actual loss due entirely to a fall in traffic receipts was 
unfortunately larger. The total loss of Rs. 10i crores was met by a temporary loan 
from the depreciation fund which, after this transaction, was left with an actual 
balance of just over Rs. 12 crores* \ 
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So, Sir, what I find is that they expected a loss of Rs. 9J crores in 
1932-33 but it turned out to be Rs. lOJ crores. Now, as far as 1933-34 
is concerned, he says: 

“We budgeted for an income during the current year from all sources of Rs. 89i 
crores and for a total expenditure including depreciation, of just over Rs. 64 crores, 
which would have brought our net revenue to nearly Rs. 25^ crores. We now anti- 
cipate that our receipts will bring us in Rs. 68| crores instead of Rs. 89£ crores, 
while our expenditure will remain at about the anticipated figure, thus bringing our 
net traffic receipts to Rs. 24f crores”. 

That is they expected, in the current year a net profit of Rs. 25J crores 
but now they nnd they will not have more than Rs. 24J crores. So, Sir, 
during the last two years their hopes have not been fulfilled. On the Bame 
presumption I submit that it is very difficult and he will be a bold prophet 
who can prophesy that the next year the result will be what they expect. 
Sir, the Railway Department is a commercial department and what is 
required is that we should make our utmost effort not only to make both! 
ends meet but to have a profit every year. This cannot be achieved, I 
submit, without cutting our coat according to our cloth. Thus, Sir, the 
result is that unless we decrease our expenses as we find that our revenues 
are decreasing we cannot make both ends meet. What I find, Sir, is 
that no appreciable decrease has been made in the items of expenditure.; 
This object can be met if the attention of the Government is concentrated 
on the Indianization of the Services. By Indianization of the Services I 
refer to the higher and not to the lower services. I admit, Sir, that some 
improvementts have been made but they are not sufficient and progress 
should be made at a more rapid rate than has been done. It is no use 
turning a few labourers and coolies and clerks out of their jobs by way of 
retrenchment. It is the higher services in which you can effect a saving 
of a substantial character. Sir, I am not sure if there is going to be 
any vacancy in the Railway Board in future, but I would submit that the 
Government may see its way to have the claims of Indians considered 
and appoint some prominent Indian on that Board. Already we have got 
one and I hope it will be in the fitness of the times if more Indians will 
be appointed there. 

Sir, I fail to understand why expenses on the strategic lines are in- 
cluded in this department which is run on commercial lines. My friend 
Sir Kurma Reddi was of opinion that it is no use transferring items from 
this to the military department but I would submit, Sir, that it makes 
a lot of difference. When we discuss these matters under the General 
Budget and press on the Government that we are expending much more 
on the military department and expenses should be curtailed the facts 
and figures are placed before us that they have reduced so much on the 
department and they are spending so much but from these figures we find 
that there are many other departments from which the Army Department 
is getting a lion's share by the back door and which we do not find in that 
budget and therefore at that time we cannot say what are the actual 
military expenses. They arc getting their share of about Rs. 2 crores 
in the Railway Budget. They are getting I cannot say for certain how 
much from the Public Works Department and so many other departments.; 
Mi the military expenses should be exclusively placed under the Army 
budget so that we may get correct figures and may be in a position to 
say that we are spending so much on the Army Department. 

Then, Sir, I find that even during the years when the Railways are 
nieeting a deficit budget the same concessions are being given to the 
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soldiers of the Army Department, that is, they can travel second class on 
third class fares, much to the inconvenience of the travelling public. And 
the goods of the Army Department are also transported at concessional 
rates. I think. Sir, it is time now that these concessions were withdrawn 
as wc are getting a deficit budget and all expenses should be met by the 
Army Department if they want to show these concessions to the soldiers. 

Sir, I find that there has been a little improvement in the goods 
traffic but the revenue on passenger traffic has fallen. This is what the 
Honourable the Commerce Member says at page 3 of his speech: 

“The traffic in 1933-34 has been well above the previous yesxr, though we may not 
be able to reach our original estimates. But though our revised estimate of receipt* 
is half a croro below our original anticipations, it is over Rs. 2 crores or 2£ per cent, 
higher than the figure of last year. It is noteworthy that our goods earnings during 
the current year are now expected to be nearly Rs. 3£ crores, or about 6 per cent, 
above our earnings in 1932-33”. 


Sir, if more attention is paid to both goods and passenger traffic, 

1 p.m. I am sure that our revenues will increase. With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I will make some observations for the considera- 
tion of the Honourable the Commerce Member. So far as the passenger 
traffic is concerned, I quite admit that there is competition from the bus- 
service at certain places. Why is this competition being offered by the 
bus owners? Because the passengers travelling by the trains are not 
given as much convenience as are given by these buses. If you reduce 
the rates of the third class passengers, and give them the benefit of 
return tickets and week-end tickets as is being done on the East Indian 
Railway, there is no reason why people should prefer travelling by buses 
instead of the railways. I find that at several places the time tables are- 
so arranged that people have to wait for hours at crossings. If a little 
more attention is paid in drawing up the time tables, I am sure that people 
will not be inconvenienced and will like to travel on railways more than 
on buses. . 

Sir, I find from the. speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member 
that Government have reduced half a pie per mile up to 650 miles on the 
North Western Railway for the sake of experiment. I would submit that 
they should reduce it on all the Railways. Why they have selected the 
North Western Railway only, I do not find any explanation in the 
Budget speech. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON: Because they had to select one. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA: Why select one? Why not make the reduction all round 
and see whether the income increases or not? 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: If it was done, the 
loss would be colossal. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAI) 

MEHROTRA : So far as the goods traffic is concerned, I am glad to nm* 
that it has shown a little improvement. But what is required, as trie 
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Leader of the Opposition has said, is this. If more concessions are given 
so far as coal is concerned, there will be greater income to the Railways. 
Coal is a basic commodity so far as the factories are concerned and it 
should be carried from the collieries to these factories at concessional 
rates. 

Then, Sir, I would place here the claims of my own province where so 
many sugar factories have sprung up that sugar from the United Provinces 
to the port towns of Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras as well as 
to the Punjab should be carried at concessional rates. The same con- 
cession in freight should be given for sugar as has been given in the case 
of wheat from the Punjab to Karachi and other parts of India. If this 
is done, I am sure the Railwaysi will be in a position to earn more revenue 
on that account. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJA^ KUMAR BASU: Sugar is already en- 
joying a* very big protection. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : My friend says that sugar is already enjoying protection. 

I admit that it is enjoying protection from sugar imported from foreign 
countries. But what about the facilities of transport in India? It has 
not got any concessions in this respect and if there are facilities of trans- 
port in India they will be able to beat the Java sugar at the ports where 
they are imported. I am therefore urging the claims of my province so 
far as sugar is concerned. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: You want more pro- 
tection in the shape of railway concession? 

The Honourable the CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I have not been able to find figures about the amount of 
stores that have been purchased from the Stores Purchase Department and 
from outside. I would request the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
when he replies, to give us the figures about the purchase of railway mate- 
rials from the Stores Purchase Department. I think it would be advis- 
able to make more purchases through that Department instead of placing 
orders directly. 

Sir, I find that more inroads are being made on the depreciation fund 
every year. If the object of the depreciation fund is to meet emergen- 
cies such as the earthquake or the Ganges floods, the inroads that have 
been made on this fund should not have been made. I admit that the 
money has been drawn in the shape of loans only; I hope that it will be 
returned as soon as possible. 

Sir, as regards the manufacture of locomotives, the Leader of the 
Opposition has already drawn attention to this matter, and you, Sir, have 
also mentioned it in your speech. I entirely agree with you, Sir, and 
the Leader of the Opposition that every effort should be made to make 
India self-contained and therefore an early opportunity should be sought 
to get locomotives manufactured in India. 

With these observations, Sir, I close my remarks. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. GLASS (Burma Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I would first join in the congratulations to Sir Guthrie Bussell on the 
case he has made out for the Bail ways which makes more cheerful reading 
than the Budget of last year as traffic is now on the upgrade and the 
Kailways can usually be regarded as a reliable barometer of trade. Set- 
backs such as referred to by Sir Guthrie are inevitable in any process of 
recovery, the wave may recede but the next wave comes in with greater 
impetus. Bailway returns in the papers this morning are again encourag- 
ing. 

In his optimism in the framing of the estimates, which X share, it has 
to be remembered however that this modem world is so interdependent, 
one country with another, that changes for the worse elsewhere, apparently 
entirely divorced from conditions in India, may at any time upset the 
wisest calculations and prognostications. 

I am not altogether at one with Sir Guthrie Bussell, without further 
information, over his claim regarding the profit which would have been 
earned by the Bailway s had they been owned by a private company. But 
I found his comparisons with earnings of other railway systems elsewhere 
most interesting. 

In regard to railway earnings it is noticeable that the increase in the 
year’s workings has been entirely under goods, an increase of 6 per cent, 
being recorded, whereas passenger earnings show a drop of a crore, or 4 
per cent, less than the figures for last year. It is, however, understandable 
that in times such as we have been going through with prices for agricul- 
tural produce at levels below the relative fall in prices for manufactured 
goods, and consequently general depression, third class passengers, who 
naturally form the backbone of such traffic, are unable to utilise the rail- 
ways for pilgrimages and purposes apart from business as was their wont 
in more prosperous times but are instead compelled by force of circum- 
stances to confine their travelling in the main to journeys of definite 
necessity. Tn the same way the ordinary tourist traffic must have suffered 
severely. 

I regard it as a wise move by the administration that, despite present 
conditions, the railways, looking ahead, are budgeting to spend a total 
of more than Bs. 38 lakhs on passenger amenities which I consider, parti- 
cularly so> far as third class travelling is concerned, probably an even more 
important factor in increasing earnings than the reduction of fares. 

It is interesting from the point of view of my province to notice the 
reductions on grain carrying charges by the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India 1 , Bengal Nagpur, Madras and Southern Mahratta and South 
Indian Bailway s which I trust will have the effect desired but I am afraid 
may possibly lead to repercussions in other directions. There appears to 
me to be a tendency in India today towards a policy of self-supporting 
isolation which will not I consider work in this world of today and already 
I sense indications that unless curbed this outlook will incline to spread 
under the coming reforms to similar provincial aspirations. 

I have read with considerable interest of Mr. Pope's activities and am 
glad his services have been secured for a further year. The cost of his 
investigations is given as Bs. 23,000 which I take, although this is not 
quite clear to me, from the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
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for Railways, dated the 6th December, to be for the coming year, but in 
any case results from his last visit indicate that the money will be well 
spent. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that economy can at times be carried 
too far and it is admitted that many of the economies which have been 
effected by the Railways have been of the nature of a postponement of 
expenditure and the time when this expenditure has to be undertaken 
comes ever nearer and has in certain cases already come. One of these 
directions I gather is in the case of maintenance of carriage and wagon 
stocks, on which Rs. 5,63,75,000 are to be expended in the coming 
year. While on this subject I consider it might have been desirable had 
the Explanatory Note on page 40 of the Demand for Grants been more 
explanatory in regard to the writing-off of Rs. lakhs of timber scrap on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

In regard to my general criticism I think, Sir, Honourable Members, 
since they have read throughout Volume X, No- 5 of the Standing Finance 
Committee on Railways, in which the condition of rolling stock is frequently 
referred to, will agree with me that with cheap money, cheap material, 
idle workshops, and consequent unemployment, combined with indications 
of the upward trend of trade, it should be the subject of further considera- 
tion by the authorities concerned as to whether a still more ambitious 
programme would not be both wise and courageous. The increase in the 
period set between repairs from 27 months to 36 months I note has actually 
resulted in increase in the cost of each individual repair and it seems 
indicated that a plank or bolt in time saves nine. 

Another direction in which economy has probably been overdone is in 
regard to replacement of rails and sleepers where the need for repairs 
and renewals appear to be a matter of moment. Some Rs. 476 lakhs 
have. I note been provided for this purpose, say, Rs. 57J lakhs more than 
last year, in the endeavour to pull up some of the admitted arrears. In 
this connection, Sir, I put forward the suggestion for the very serious 
consideration of the Railway Board and Government whether it is not 
more advisable to rely for the latter on wood from our forests? This 
would give revenue to Government in royalty and perhaps more important, 
considerable employment for labour in the forests, now either closed or 
partially closed down since last year due to curtailment of sleeper replace- 
ments and the use of steel. 

Sir, in another place I note that it is indicated our views would be 
welcome on what must bo regarded as a matter of primary importance, 
viz., the administration of the Railways under the constitution proposed 
in the White Paper. 

I agree with the proposal that a Statutory Railway Board should be 
constituted for the management of the Railways and my views as expressed 
are shared by my Chamber. 

I consider that the Constitution Act should not only stipulate the 
establishment of the Board but should also clearly lay down its powers. 

The control of policy should rest with the Government, responsible 
through the Legislature to the people, but the Legislatures should not be 
Permitted to interfere in details of administration. The Board should be 

the nature of a Board of Directors. It would be required to carry 
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out the policy laid down by the Legislature, but apart from this it should 
manage the Railways on business lines free from political interference. 
A Statutory Board of Management* should be provided and railway 
finance should be separated from general finance as at present. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, the Honourable Mr. Miller in the Chair. 

The Honourable the CHAIRMAN: The Council will now resume 
discussion on the Railway Budget. 

♦The Honourable Sardar BUTA SINGH (Punjab: Sikh): Sir, this 
is the fourth deficit Budget with which we are dealing today. The day 
seems yet distant when the railways will be able to launch constructive 
programmes and show surpluses as they did before the year 1929-30. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member and the Honourable Sir Guthrie 
Russell deserve congratulation for the able manner in which they have 
worked out details of the present Budget and reduced the unwelcome run 
on the depreciation fund by Rs. 2$ crores as compared with the current 
year and Rs. 5 crores as compared with the last year. 

It is a matter for gratification that the important question of loco- 
motives being manufactured in India is being examined by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member and I hope immediate steps will be taken to 
give employment to a large number of our countrymen in this way. 

The Chief Commissioner of Railways is optimistic about the general 
trade revival in the coming year which will considerably increase earnings 
of the railways. I should like to point out to him that now is the right 
time to help the agriculturists of the Punjab whose pitiable condition is 
no better than what it was last year. A lot can be done to raise prices of 
agricultural produce by lowering freight on the Punjab and the United 
Provinces wheat so that it could compete with foreign wheat at the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta. I was glad to note in his speech the other 
day that the East Indian and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways 
have reduced their rates for Punjab wheat, but this reduction has not 
stopped its carriage by sea via Karachi to Bombay and Calcutta. We are 
thankful for the reduction made on agricultural produce, but we expect 
reduction to a still larger extent. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Mr. Chairman, 

“Happily we may with some justification hope that the clouds are at last beginning 
to exhibit signs of lifting. The steady enlargement of our goods traffic is an indica- 
tion that trade and confidence are beginning to revive. We can at least face the 
coming year with renewed hope and lighter hearts”. 

“Not only are the results of this year likely to be considered better than last yeaj 
but the prospects for next year are such as to encourage at least a spirit of restrained 
optimism”. 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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These quotations from Sir Joseph Bhore’s speech on the Railway Budget 
in the Assembly and Sir Guthrie Russell's in the Council of State make 
explicit the financial position of Railways in India. “Better times ahead” 
such is the theme of both the speeches which prove to be a patent mixture 
of optimism administered to those suffering from the unfounded pessimistic 
fever that the day of railways is over. Though the era of deficits, which 
began in 1930-31 with Rs. 5 crores grew to Rs. crores in 1931-32 and 
reached its height in 1932-33 with a figure of Rs. 10 J crores, has not yet 
ended, yet Sir Joseph Bhore is 'justified in assuming from the trend of 
trade movement that the peak of depression has been passed and in 
looking forward to the coming year with a certain degree of optimism in 
spite of 

“the distress of unparalleled magnitude caused by the terrible earthquake and the 
breach of one of the protective works oil the Hardinge Bridge by the vagaries of the 
Ganges’*. 

We understand from the comparative statement of Sir Guthrie Russell 
that Indian Railways are nob only financially sound but are efficiently 
managed as those in other parts of the world. The general public will 
undoubtedly welcome the intention of the railway authorities of attracting 
traffic by cheap fares and improved service. I would like to draw the 
attention of the House and the railway authorities to the plain truth 
that if there is need for reduction in passenger fares greater is the need 
for reduction in freight. I am fully aware that 

“the barometer of railway earnings is not yet set fair”, 

and that their passenger receipts have fallen off with an increase in goods 
earnings, and as the attention of this House was already drawn last year, 
I would only urge on the railway authorities tho necessity of devising 
methods to bring the freight rates to a normal state. I must in this 
connection also point out that the South Indian Railway did something to 
reduce their freight on the export of paddy from tho southern districts 
last year and I hope still further concession in freight will be granted. 

Labour will certainly welcome the news that the Railway Board does 
not look with favour upon any block reduction of staff as Sir Guthrie 
Russell himself very emphatically points out 

‘‘there is one thing that I am particularly anxious to avoid and that is the further 
block retrenchment”. 

Last year I drew the attention of this House to the ineffectiveness of 
the Advisory Committees in view of their not having a separate allotment 
to meet tho needs of the public and hope fervently this year that the 
railway authorities will address themselves to this dire need and make 
the Committees more useful links in the railway administration. 

Before I conclude, Sir, I should like to sav that I join with my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy in pointing out that in the servants’ 
compartments attached to the bogies of first and second class compart- 
ments latrine arrangements should be made. ^1 noticed this morning that 
the compartment occupied by my servants had no latrine arrangement. 
I hope it will be possible to attend to this as early as possible. I must 
fiay that so far as third class passengers are concerned their comforts are 
being attended to now and I do not think that we could say that nothing 
has been done in that direction. The only thing T feel is that more 
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facilities might be given for the compartments occupied by servants. The 
question of improvements to' the third class might be taken up later on 
when the financial position improves. I am quite content with the 
present position. 

Let me in conclusion point out that if railways are to prosper they 
must improve their services, cheapen their rates both for passengers and 
for goods and curtail their expenses as per the suggestions of the Pope 
Committee, and the speeches of Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Guthrie Bussell 
clearly indicate the striving of the authorities concerned towards this end. 
I would like to join hands with my other colleagues in congratulating 
Sir Joseph Bhore on the ellicient administration of the railways and I would 
also like to commend the work of the other officers concerned who under 
limitations were able to administer the railways during the year under 
report to the entire satisfaction of the public. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I will just say a few words. My 
Honourable friend Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das made certain remarks 
regarding communal representation. If I remember correctly, they were 
to the effect that when dealing with this question of communal repre- 
sentation all the posts and all the cadres and classes of services should 
be taken into consideration. I hope, Sir, that my Honourable friend 
did not mean that if a particular community held a very large number 
of posts in the officer class than their due share it should be considered 
justifiable and fair if the other communities had similarly a large number 
of posts of gate-keepers, pointsmen and ticket collectors. Sir, if, is only 
fair that the representation should be in all the different classes of services 
respectively. Communal representation, Sir, may not be a desirable 
principle, but in the present circumstances of India it is unavoidable. If 
this principle is totally ignored, the apprehensions are that dissatisfaction 
will be spread amongst certain sections of the population and serious 
consequences might follow. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : On a point 
of personal explanation, Sir. What I said was that as the Government 
have adopted the principle of communal representation, that should apply 
to the total of all the employees. Let there be two cadres; one separately 
for officers and the other for subordinates and other employees taken 
together including workshop establishment. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON : 

I am quite satisfied. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan): Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member has had a 

shower of congratulations yesterday in the other place and today in this 
House. But I am not going to join in the chorus of praise. This does 
not mean that I do not appreciate the great services which the Department 
as a whole and he as the officer in charge of it have rendered to make 
this a more successful undertaking. Sir, the general discussion of the 
Budget is usually utilized as an occasion to ventilate all the grievances 
of Members and such a huge number of subjects are brought forward that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the Honourable Member to reply to 
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each and every item that is suggested in the speeches of the Members. 
Sir, this happens in both the Houses, but with this difference that in the 
other place they have a chance of moving token cuts and thereby bringing 
particular grievances to the notice of the Railway Board and getting such 
satisfaction as they can get, while this House has not the opportunity 
of bringing particular items to the notice of the Commerce Department 
and the Railway Board. I would therefore suggest, Sir, that it would 
be a good innovation if points from the speeches of my Honourable 
colleagues were collected by some of the officers of the Railway Board, 
tabulated, referred to the people concerned for their opinion and then 
forwarded to the Railway Board and the Commerce Member in duo course 
and afterwards when the report of the Railway Board is being prepared 
those points and suggestions which are found to be useful and practicable 
could be incorporated in the Railway Board report, just as at present the 
system in the Railway Board that if a Resolution is brought forward in 
regard to any matter concerning railways then it finds a place in the 
Railway Board’s report. But all the suggestions which we make in this 
House seem, for 364 days in the year, to lie in the waste paper basket- 
Still all of a sudden once in a year wo again rise up and make an outcry 
but with the same result. That is why I make this suggestion; because 
I quite appreciate that it is impossible for the Honourable Member to 
reply to the points made by us and I do not wish that our suggestions 
should be relegated to the waste paper basket. 

Sir, a Department so large as the Railway Board which has to look into 
the affairs of ilie whole of India, cannot be expected to exercise the same 
amount of care and the same amount of direct control as a small concern. 
There is bound to be some decentralization and the authority who is going 
to have the final word cannot be the Railway Hoard. They have to 
delegate their powers to people on the spot. Well, it is good for the 
management of the Railways no doubt that this should be so. Hut there 
are also disadvantages in the system. Too much work is done without 
the authority or the knowledge of the central executive. This results some- 
times, Sir, in different policies being followed at different times and in 
different places. For instance, the control of the divisional system type 
prevails in our part of the country oil the East Indian Railway while in 
other parts we have the District Traffic Superintendents controlling all 
three departments of traffic, coaching and commercial. Here arc two kinds 
of control. We cannot understand, Sir, why if one system is better than 
another it is not adopted throughout the Railways of India. This means 
that there is no authority to look into the different merits of the different 
kinds of systems that are prevailing on Indian Railways. It is co-ordination 
which is required and as they have got a sort of standardization for tlieir 
material, I hope they will have a standard form of control also. 

Sir, the Railways in India are in the peculiar position of being a sort 
of State property. Railways arc also under State control in Germany, for 
instance, but there they have only one form of control. Here we have 
company-owned and comp any- managed railways, State-owned but com- 
pany-managed railways, State-owned and State-managed railways, and even 
railways where the property is owned by a company but the management 
is in the hands of the State. All these things contribute to friction and 
there are times when the drawbacks of one system as compared with 
another are so great that it is difficult for the central authority to exercise, 
the control which it should. 
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While I am on this subject, Sir, I should like to call the attention of 
the Commerce Member to a subject closely connected with it. In his 
speech in another place he made some reference to the Statutory Railway 
Board which is going to be constituted. I think, Sir, that is a subject of 
such vast importance and one in which people are so greatly interested 
that it is not right that we should discuss that subject now when we can 
only make a passing reference to it. I would therefore request the Honour- 
able Member as well as, in the absence of the Leader of the House, the 
Deputy Leader, to give us a day when we can discuss the Statutory 
Railway Board. Its effect on the whole system of railway management 
will be so great and the change will be of such magnitude that it deserves 
* day to itself. Therefore, Sir, I am not going to discuss that subject now. 

Mr. Chairman, looking at the financial aspect of the Railways, I am 
rather troubled to see that, with the first, turn — though not to prosperity 
but to adversity being reduced — relaxation seems to be apparent in the 
stringent control which was being exercised formerly. 1 am very glad 
that for a year or two the Railway Board exercised a great amount of 
control. They were really in earnest to reduce expenses as far as possible 
but even with a deficit of Rs. 7-£ crores or, as I should rather say, a deficit 
of Rs. 12-£ crores — if we take into account the contribution which the 
Railways ought to make and are not paying — it becomes a huge deficit, 
even then there appears a relaxation of control. The Railways in India 
have been under the present kind of management from 1924-25 when we 
had a separation of the Railway Budget from the General Budget. At the 
time of the separation, we had 27,824 miles of combined railways. At the 
end of 1932-38 we had 31,892 miles. So that within this period 4,568 
miles have been added to the combined mileage of the Railways. But 
I find from a note on page 17 of the Railway Board’s report that Rs. 100 
crores have been spent on improvement of open line facilities. This 
addition to the capital charge which cost us nearly Rs. 5 crores was made 
not to increase the earning capacity of the Railways which is the primary 
concern of a' busim ss, but, as the words imply, it has been more or less in 
anticipation of improvements which have never been realized. I will give 
an example. Recently, only two or three years back, there was doubling 
of the Tundla-Etawa section. There is a continuous decrease in the goods 
and passenger traffic and yet doublings and strengthening of bridges are 
going on, and coaches and wagons are being added to the present stock. 
Why? Because it was thought at the moment that it was cheaper to get 
money and that therefore you can get things at a cheaper price. No doubt 
it is perfectly true that in days of falling prices you can get things cheaper. 
But if you add up the loss of interest, it will more than equal the amount 
of money which you would have spent if you had undertaken it in a rising 
market. Purchase in a falling market is a thing which business men 
usually do not enter into unless they are sure of their facts and figures 
justifying immediate return. Any expenditure which is not directly remune- 
rative can very well be postponed during the time of falling prices. I will 
quote one instance more which I have been able to gather from the Report 
of the Railway Board. I find that the wagon mile per wagon day of goods 
wagons has decreased consistently from 37-9 in 1929-30 to 30*5 in 1932-33, 
which means a reduction of something like 19 per cent, in the utility of 
-the wagons. 


(At this stage the Honourable the President resumed the Chair,) 
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This means that we have got wagons which we cannot utilize and that 
wagons are lying idle. We could have used these wagons more often. It 
might be said that some of the wagons are unusable and therefore the 
wagon mileage has fallen. That is refuted by the facts and figures in the 
Eailway Board Report which says that the actual expenditure on the repairs 
of the wagons has considerably fallen from 1931-32 to 1932-33. There is a 
palpable difference of about 10 per cent, in the cost of repairs of these two 
years. It may be said that it is due to the efficiency of the Railway Board 
that the cost has fallen, but that does not show that the wagons are used 
more. Last year, when the Honourable Member placed before us a 
programme for purchasing 2,500 more wagons, we protested, and this year 
too I should like to enter my emphatic protest against the policy of pur- 
chasing these goods wagons and passenger bogies because they also are in 
excess of requirements and arc« not being utilized fully. I find that the 
Pope Committee has also recommended something on these lines. 

Here I wish to reiterate that it has been my misfortune to complain 
3-5 p.m. always that Government are anxious to appoint Committees but 
they are slow in acting up to their recommendations. The Pope 
Committee was appointed with a flourish of trumpets, but in the whole of 
the report and in the speech of the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell I could 
not find what action has been taken on their report with the exception 
of job analysis which is going on. This was not the direct contribution 
of the Pope Committee alone, but this had already been recommended by 
other Committees. Six or seven recommendations of the Pope Committee 
are tabulated in the Railway Board Report but there is no mention of what 
action has been taken on them. One of these is better use of locomotives. 
The cost of repairs to the locomotives, I find, has fallen from Rs. 12,050 
to Rs. 10,700. The steam engine mileage per engine per day also has 
fallen in the year 1932-33. This shows that engines are not being utilized. 
Additional engines are bought and, as the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition has pointed out, the engines are lying in the sheds because 
no use can be found for them. We are purchasing more engines than we 
require. Naturally the older engines will be the first to be scrapped. Some 
of the Members will remember that I asked some questions last year about 
the way in which these scraps are being utilized. We were told that it 
would entail too much labour to find out exactly what money could be 
realized from these scrappings. This means that they cannot say how 
much money is realized from the scrapping of an engine. The Pope 
Committee has recommended something on these lines. They recommend 
improved workshops practice and use of scraps, compilation of costs data, 
etc. There is no doubt that the economy campaign that was carried out 
has exhausted the avenues as far as it could go. But all this only on the 
fringe. Now we have to deal with the technical side. You have to work 
at it on scientific lines, as I said yesterday. Every item of expenditure 
of the Railways has got to be looked into and a saving has to be effected. 
If we were to save even one anna per mile per day, that would yield us 
about Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 lakhs. That shows the immensity of the task before 
the Railways.. Every pie that is being wasted costs us not hundreds and 
thousands but lakhs. It is therefore necessary that the recommendation 
of the Pope Committee which has suggested careful looking into all the 
details of the Engineering Department should be very thoroughly looked 
into. Here I should like to make ope suggestion which may not be very 
palatable to the Railway Board and ijhat is that non-officials — and by non- 
officials I do not mean Members of the Assembly and Council of State only 
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but also people outside who know this job and who are not connected with 
the Railways — should also be connected with the enquiries that they make. 

In the case of the Sara Bridge affair, it would have been better if local 
talent had been consulted before it was too late and we found ourselves 
face to face with this catastrophe which requires Rs. crores to repair. 


The other suggestion of the Pope Committee was about more careful 
listing of surplus stores, equipment and accommodation. This also calls 
for a great amount of care. The renewal programme, for instance, costs 
Rs. 60, 70 or 80 lakhs and sometimes Rs. 2 crores. It is a very 
costly affair. But how do we deal with surplus stock? It has actually 
been sold in the market at rates cheaper than iron — good mild steel which 
could be turned out again if it were sent to the milling shops. It is sold 
at an uneconomic price simply because there is no centralization of 
control »and disposal of stocks. 

As far as accommodation is concerned, we find that the number of first 
class passengers is decreasing, and that is also the. case as regards second 
class passengers. The tables in the Report of the Railway Board illustrate 
the position very graphically. But still the construction of first class com- 
partments is going on. If you compare the seating accommodation in the 
carriages alreadv in use with the number of passengers carried, you will 
find, at least for the first class, four to five times the. number of seats to 


passengers carried. 

Better use of railway lands is another suggestion of the Pope Com- 
mittee. That suggestion also in a country of such vast dimensions as India 
is worth looking into. If a programme of development of these lands could 
be made it would surely give us a good return in our economic campaign. 
Sir, it is as necessarv to increase income as to decrease outgoings. By both 
means you can balance the Budget, Then, economy through amalgamation 
of railway systems was suggested as one of the means of curtailing expen 1 - 
ture. This has been shelved by the authorities to a time which will come 
after a generation when other railways are bought over by the Government 
and become controlled railways. We know that the earliest option in 1 
regard will not arise till 1950. We have no option till then except for the 
small Bengal North-Western metre-gauge system. Options on the biggei 
railways will not arise earlier than 1950. To defer this urgent question ot 
amalgamation shows the change in the mentality of the authorities , th , 
is not the same anxiety to curtail expenditure as ought to exis . P 
from the question of amalgamation, there is the technical aspect. Ev 
if we continue to have different systems of railway administration there 
are departments which can easily be amalgamated, for instance, the m 
departments and others. There is also the Possibility of the ^Commerce 
Department and the Industries and Labour Department . c0 -®P e ^| ch 
this way that both can take over parts of the telegraph engmeenng branc^ 
One section can be controlled by the one authority, or they may have 
a joint board to control this sort of thing. These are some .of the way 
bv which overhead expenses can be reduced, and it is only in these d 
tiinl that we can findroom for economy. All spectacidar ways hav .been 
exhausted. Last year some of us made an appeal for the abolition of the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office and this year also my e 
suggested abolishing it. As he said, it is a white elephant which i does no 
adcha single penny to the income of all the railways taken together. 
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is simply a .department whereby you distribute what has already been 
acquired to different tills, the Government being the owner of the majority 
of these. It is really a sheer waste of good money, just to find out what 
money I owe to my friend and my friend owes to me, while both of us 
have to pay the mahajan . It would be quite feasible to make an equitable 
arrangement, say, for three years, under which a certain proportion of goods 
traffic could be trdhsferred from one railway to another, and the position 
could be examined at the end of three years. Rs. 16 or Rs. 18 lakhs are 
being spent on a department which pays us nothing — a sheer waste of 
public money. 

Sir, it was suggested that coal contracts should be looked into by the 
Railway Board and they should not be given as they have been. It is 
really a very good suggestion which has the support of the country. May 
I also suggest to the Chief Commissioner for Railways that he should 
consider the claim of the provinces in which his works are situated, so that 
the people of the province concerned may get the contracts in their area 
for raisings, construction works, and materials of all kinds required by the 
railways. That would greatly contribute towards a better understanding 
between provincial interests and the centre. One of the reasons why there 
is so much rail-road competition is because the people look upon the railway 
system as a thing apart; it does not concern them; they find no place in 
its economic scheme; the Railway Board might as well be a Board of 
Directors in England, because in Delhi they are just a*s remote and imper- 
vious to the concerns of the local populations. I therefore wish the Railway 
Board to identify the railways more closely with the interests of the people 
in the provinces. That would have a very good effect and bring the pro- 
vinces and the centre into a closer relationship. 

Then I come to a thing which is a little staggering. I refer to the 
Hardinge Bridge. I was going to refer to it as the scandal of the Hardinge 
Bridge, but I am not going to use that word. Sir, the Hardinge Bridge 
was constructed in 1915. In 1924 danger first threatened and in 1930 we 
had the first serious warning that something must be done. But nothing 
effective was done. The second warning too was unheeded, and then came 
the great calamity. On the 26th September, 1983 the forces of nature, 
uncontrolled and unstopped by human agency, proved too great for this 
handiwork. It is surprising that in the Finance Committee Report we 
find the words : 

“Although no one witnessed the first breach which recurred in the early hours of 
the morning, there were a number of witnesses who saw the manner in which breaches 
in the embankment behind it were rapidly enlarged during the course of the day”. 

It is surprising that after being twice warned that this bridge was in 
danger, that the guide banks are in danger, no arrangements should have 
been made to safeguard against erosion. It is the usual custom in regard 
to bridges of this kind which are liable to damage, where the river is 
likely to change its course suddenly, that gangs are maintained, stones 
are heaped up and a subordinate or Executive Engineer is deputed to 
be on the spot, and especially so during the rainy season when the river 
is likely to be flooded. We find that the Ganges is simply trying to 
revert to its old channel of 1868. It was expected that there should have 
been some sort of emergency arrangement to stop the gap developing 
further. In the centralization of work, as I said, too much work is left 
to the tender mercies of the men cn the spot and it is for this reason, 

c 2 
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Sir, I suggest that there should be a thorough enquiry into the question 
of the bank, the negligence of which is causing us a loss of Bs. 140 lakhs. 
Bs. 104 lakhs is the immediate estimate and in addition to that the 
Bailway Board has very kindly told us that Bs. 35 lakhs more will be 
required for filling up the gap ; not immediately but in the future. I find 
it strange that even after spending Rs. 104 lakhs and with a probable 
cost of Rs. 35 lakhs more we are told that even then it is not safe. They 
have given us a third estimate of Rs. 20 lakhs which will be required for 
the ferry service. I admire their courage in having frankly stated that 
after all these steps which we are going to take we are not sure of the 
position. But may I ask, if they are. not sure even after spending Rs. 140 
lakhs that the thing will be safe, why ask us to throw good money after 
bad? Either we should be sure of our position and know for certain 
that we 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member must, 
give some credit to the Engineers that they will not spend the money 
unless they know that it is absolutely necessary. 

The Honourable Mir. HOSSAIN IMAM : That is my complaint. I 
will read out from the Report of the Standing Finance Committee: 

“Although it is expected that the repairs to the damaged guide bank and the 
additions and alterations to other portions of the protection and training works of 
Hardinge Bridge will stand any ‘ ordinary 1 attack, which the river might make during 

the flood season Tt is considered essential that the Railway Administration 

should he prepared to deal with the emergency which may arise if expectations are not 
fulfilled, and the river makes another abnormal attack, such as it made last September, 
resulting in further serious damage to the repaired guide bank followed by damage to 
the bridge itself or its approach, . . . .” 

They want to have the ferry service also prepared. The reason is the 
forces of nature are too powerful- — just as no one could stop the ravages 
of an earthquake. It is almost impossible to say what the Ganges will do. 
It is too mighty a river to be controlled by puny human beings. I think 
it would have been better if instead of spending all this money in un- 
remunerative works of construction if a better alternative arrangement 
could be made. It may be possible to divert part of the Ganges water 
above the Sara Bridge to the old Western Bengal rivers which are dying. 
We would then be doing a real service to the country and we would also 
get a contribution from the Provincial Government. That would have 
been a real treatment or a better treatment than the present one. There 
is no co-ordination between the Provincial Government and the Railways. 
That is one of the reasons. It is too big a river for the Railway to take 
up alone and it is too big a river for the Bengal Government to lake up 
alone. While I am on this subject I should like to say one word more 
about the development of the lines lying on the railway sides. One of 
the things is that the land should be fenced. In most of the railways I 
find the land is fenced, but there are little portions on main lines where 
fencing has not been put up, entailing danger to life as well as loss to 
the Company. ■' 

Indianization is a question which crops up every year and in regard 
to which we always get a stereotyped answer. So is the fate which meets 
with communal representation of the different communities. These are, 
as a Member very graphically pointed out during the general debate on 
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the General Budget, hardy annuals, which always crop up. Out of ten 
officers who have been appointed this year, only Tour are native Indians. 
By native Indians I exclude statutory Indians. Especially in the traffic 
and transportation branch the Indians are very rare. It would be in 
keeping with the spirit of the times if the Government could look into the 
question of Indianization more seriously. I also wish to say a few worda 
about the controversy which arose between my Leader and the nominated 
non-official Member from the Punjab. Sir, it is idle to expect that in 
the present mentality of India we can think in terms of Indians alone. 
Our interests have become so divergent on account of place-hunters and 
people who have got their own sectional interests that it is difficult to 
ignore them. It may bo an evil, but it must be looked into and cured. As 
my Honourable Leader very pertinently pointed out he never meant that 
the services should be taken except by classes. But the real question 
he put was whether the rumour that 20 per cent, of the officers* rank is 
going to be given to Europeans and 7 per cent, to Anglu-Indians is 
correct. That was the gist of the question. He did not want to deal 
a blow in the back to the Muslims. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAY AT KHAN NOON : 

I am glad to know that. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : There was the system of 
coupons ticket, Sir, given to commercial travellers. This w’as a very good 
innovation and wherever it has been adopted it has done a very great 
service to the industries of the country. As I said the other day, industries 
must be supported in each and every sphere where they can be supported 
if we wish them to prosper. 

Then there is a suggestion, Sir, — though I am not sure of my facts here 
— but there are places where railway tickets and tram tickets are given 
together. It would be a good thing if such things could be started in 
other parts also. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would like to appeal to my Honourable friends not 
to be elated at the prospects of this closing year but to remain as vigilant 
as they have been formerly if they wish that Railways should be working 
as a sound concern. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KAL1KAR (Central Pro- 
vinces : General) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Railway Member 
and the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for presenting us with a dark 
picture in bright colours. I say a dark picture in bright colours because 
since he took up office as Railway Member he has been faced with the 
difficulty of presenting us with a deficit Budget. Another thing is he has 
not been able to contribute to general revenues from the earnings of the 
Railways so that if he had contributed the general taxpayer would have 
been relieved of the burden of over-taxation. However, Sir, circumstanced 
as we are, we have to take it and we have really to congratulate him 
for the efforts lie -has been making for the curtailment of «::penditure in 
the Railway Administration and the running of the Railway Administra- 
tion on commercial lines. I would further suggest to him, Sir, as suggested 
by the Leader of my Party and Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad 
Mehrotra, that he might seriously consider the question of deducting from 
the Railway Budget the amount that is spent for the running of strategic 
lines. If I understand the position rightly, Sir, the strategic lines a*® 
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being run in the interests of the Army Department and if that is so, 
if that amount had been debited to the Army Department the Railway 
Budget would have been relieved of, say, Rs. 2 erores of the deficit whicn 
the Honourable the Railway Member had to face in presenting his 1934-35 
Budget. I do not agree with my friend, Sir Kurma Reddi, that it is 
merely a transfer of a book entry. The Honourable the Railway Member, 
Sir, in his speech in the other House has informed us about the changes 
that he has made in the procedure of framing the Budget of this year 
and those changes according to him are made on the authority of Sir 
Arthur Dickinson. I submit, Sir, that if the Railway Member takes into 
his mind and seriously considers this point about relieving the Railway 
Budget of expenditure on the strategic lines he will be able to find some 
authority and he will thereby be able to relieve this Railway Budget of 
the deficit to that extent. 

Then, Sir, we find that the retrenchment that has taken place and the 
measures that are being adopted for curtailing the expenditure in the 
Railway Administration do to some extent inflict suffering on certain 
employees in the Railway Administration. My suggestion is this, Sir, 
that if retrenchment is at all necessary I would suggest that instead of 
curtailing staff and dismissing men, economies might be effected by a cut 
in pay. I make an appeal on behalf of the railway employees that in 
these days of depression if their services are dispensed with, it is very 
hard for them to find employment and to maintain their families. I agree 
with him that retrenchment is necessary but if there is necessity, Sir, it 
is better to have a cut in the salary instead of totally depriving them 
of their jobs. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Chief Commissioner, has told 
us that there has been a stimulus in goods traffic but passenger traffic is 
not as hopeful as they anticipated. I submit, Sir, that if the system of 
giving concessions and reducing fares that prevails on the North Western 
Railway is also introduced on other Railways, I am sure that they will 
see that the passenger traffic will be stimulated. It all depends, Sir, on 
the purchasing power of the population of the country as a whole. It is 
admitted that the purchasing power has gone down. So if that experi- 
ment is also tried on other lines I hope their anticipations will prove 
correct and they will get more passenger traffic. 

Now, Sir, about the surcharge of coal. My friend the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways stated that he could nob find his way to 
remove that surcharge. I submit, Sir, that had you been with us to 
discuss this point you would have enlightened him on this question. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, Sir, you have taken a different r&le and 
therefore it has fallen on a layman like myself to ventilate that grievance. 
In the Central Provinces, Sir, there are so many collieries. The complaints 
of the colliery owners are that on account of this surcharge they have to 
pay more and thereby not only are their earnings less but they do not 
gain sufficient profit . 

* 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: It affects Bengal much more 
hardly. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK' VITHAL KALIKAR: It affects 
Bengal, Sir. It also affects the Central Provinces people. 
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The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: Very slightly. 

The Honourable Mr. YINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAK : That is the 
complaint that I have come to know of. If it really affects Bengal, I shall 
be glad if that surcharge is removed and the Bengal people also are 
relieved. My point is that if this surcharge is removed, you will be able 
to help the industries and trade of the country to some extent. 

I also join in the demand made by several Honourable Members about 
giving more amenities to* third class passengers. I do not want to bring 
to the notice of the House individual complaints but I really appeal to the 
Honourable the Commerce Member to come to the rescue of third class 
passengers because he gets more income from third class passengers than 
from higher class passengers. I have myself seen third class passengers 
drenched with rain in third class compartments. I have myself seen 
third class passengers being huddled together like cattle in compartments. 
These things deserve careful consideration at the hands of the Railway 
authorities and I hope that the appeal made by Honourable Members 
here will receive favourable, consideration. 

One more point, Sir, and I have finished. I appeal to the Honourable 
the Railway Member to try his utmost and purchase th* materials hr the 
Railways as far as possible through the Indian Stores Department and 
also to purchase materials manufactured in India. I make this appeal in 
the interests of India as a whole. I may tell him that according to his 
wishes we passed only yesterday a Bill wherein he wanted to give more 
protection to certain Indian industries. It is now my turn to remind him 
of it and request him to see that the materials used in the Railways are 
purchased through the Indian Stores Department and that the materials 
purchased are those which are manufactured in India. 

With these few words, Sir, I resume my seat. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. BTJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I think the House is too tired to listen to any long- 
winded speech and I do not propose to make any. The only thing that 
I want to say about this Railway Budget is that the shower of congra- 
1 illations which the Honourable the Railway Member and the Chief 
Commissioner of Railways have received from the various Members of 
various Parties was very well deserved. Although the Budget as presented 
is a deficit Budget, yet the hope expressed and the optimism displayed 
certainly give us a stout heart. Tf I may say eo, Sir, fctir publicatio n in 
this morning’s paper about the railway earnings certainly lends colour to 
the optimism that has been displayed by the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore 
and my friend the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell. But on the other 
hand, who can take account of the acts of God or the convulsions of 
nature? We had rather a good Budget, if I may say so, but for the 
fact that the vagaries of the sacred river Ganges and the convulsions of 
the earthquake have reduced our anticipated profits. Much has been said 
about the Hardinge Bridge by both the Leader and the Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition. I think, Sir, that no one need tell them that it is 
beyond human power, beyond the calculation of engineers and beyend the 
calculation of the Railway Department or the Railway Member whether 
the Ganges would change its course and whether that change will be 
severe on the Hardinge Bridge or whether it will be soft. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : This danger 
arose as far back as 1924, and has been since then on the increase. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : Whether it was in 
1924 that it began, whether they knew that this change would happen* 
whether, if they spent the money which the railv/ay authorities wanted 
to spend, be it big or small, the expectations will' be fulfillled or not, 
these are on the knees of the Gods and T do not think any useful purpose 
will be served in suggesting that the railway authorities should take much 
more care. I think you can give them credit to this extent that they did 
take a*ll possible care. But even that possible care may not be enough. 

i 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Not in this 
case. 


The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: Then, there is another 
thing. I must say that I was a bit surprised when Member after Member 
addressing w this House today had all sorts of suggestions to make, handi- 
capped as they were and without particularly knowing the inside adminis- 
tration of an office concern such as the Railway. I should say that every 
one of us feels handicapped in making suggestions off-hand. It is no 
wcnder if either the Railway Member or the Chief Commissioner, whoever 
the authority might be, cannot possibly carry out all the suggestions that 
we make off-hand at this place. But we are allowed, Sir, under the 
constitution to go on airing our grievances, and air our grievances till we 
are sad and sick at heart. It reminds me of a story I heard and that was 
that a crowd of people found that a very big, burly navvy, about 6 feet 
6 inches in height, was being beaten by a puny little wife. They all said, 
“Why are you allowing yourself to be beaten ?“ and the navvy replied: 
“It does not hurt me; it pleases the missus*’. It is just like tint. I 
am not surprised at the attitude of the Government in this matter. 

Coming to the Budget itself, Sir, there is one point which struck me 
when I read through the speech of the Railway Member in the Assembly, 
namely, the change in the basis of the accounts. Sir, there hav^ been 
frequent changes and although this has been done on the recommendation 
of Sir Arthur Dickinson, I should have thought that it really hampers us 
in having a comparative study of the figures. It becomes almost impossi- 
ble for us to follow the comparative study of the figures if the basis of the 
accounts is changed. But of course, if this is continued for a long time, 
I think we shall be able to have the comparative slrdy later on. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: But at what 
cost? 1 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: Well, it would be a 
very big cost indeed. That is my complaint. I'he second thing I find 
is that an analogy has been sought to be drawn between the Railway 
Administration and a private company. This is not a new analogy. H 
I remember rightly, it was Sir Charles Innes who when introducing his 
Railway Budget, in the Assembly years ago said that he was in the position 
of a Directorate presenting the annual general report to a body of share- 
holders, namely, the Assembly. So the analogy is perfectly all right. But 
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I find that Sir Guthrie Russell thinks that he could have declared a 
dividend of 3J per cent, on the capital, forgetting all the time that the 
whole of the capital was borrowed capital and interest at a very high rate, 
higher than 3J per cent., has to be paid. No Company could have declared 
a dividend of 3£ per cent, with all that borrowed capital. Secondly, I 
think the imagery is only possible and that 3£ per cent, even can be cal- 
culated at the utmost computation because the money that has been 
raised for the carrying on of the Railways is not exactly on the Railway 
properties alone. It is on the assets of the whole of the Government of 
Indio. If the capital had been raised only on the property of the Rail- 
ways surely you would have to pay a much higher rate of interest than 
you do at present. 

Then, Sir, as regards the depreciation fund, I do not think I can 
improve on the remarks that fell from mv Honourable friend Sir Kurina 
Reddi. I feel as well as he that the handling of the depreciation fund 
in the way that is being done is not desirable. But at the same time 
I feel that- that is the only possible way to balance the Budget. Whether 
it is possible for the Railway Administration to pay back the money to 
the depreciation fund at the rate of Rs. 15 lakhs is more than I can say. 
As we have seen, there are natural forces over which human beings have 
very little control. Expenditure might go up and revenue might fall 
down, and the expected contribution back to the depreciation fund may not 
materialize. 

Then, Sir, before the depression began, as we all know, large sums were 
spent on capital expenditure because at that time we had a series of 
prosperous years. And whenever a* new project was floated we always 
calculated what that particular project would bring in by wav of a return. 
Thafc was I think done in all cases. But now we find it is not possible 
to distinguish the particular items on which those big capital sums were 
incurred or to find out whether those particular lines or extensions or 
works have or have not really paid what we expected them to pay. 

Then the question of Indian ization of the services was raised by Mr. 
Hossaiu Imam. In regard to that I think Mr. Hossain Imam wanted to 
exclude Anglo-Indians who are called euphemistically statutory natives of 
India, and he meant by the term Indianization to include only those who 
are— I do not know how to describe it — natives of India minus the Anglo- 
Indians. I do not really understand why that attitude should be taken 
up. They are as much the children of the, soil as we are. If they are 
better fitted for posts, why should they not get them? If they are not, 
they ought not to get them. The whole idea of employment should be 
based on efficiency and efficiency alone. It does not matter whether a 
man is brown, black or white. The whole thing is that you have to see 
whether a man is efficient or not. After all a railway company or any 
other company is not a philanthropic concern. They have got to see that 
they get their money’s worth. If you get your money’s worth by employ- 
ing^ Muhammadan, then do it. If you get your money's worth by 
employing an Anglo-Indian, do it. All that you are concerned with id 
to see that you get full value for your money. 


Tins Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Do away with 
communal representation then. 
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The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : I wish we could do it. 
But at the present time, if I may say so, we have fallen on evil times 
and this communal representation has got a grip on us. It is net for me 
or you, the Leader of the Opposition, to drive it out of the land. I wish 
we could and there would then emerge that Indian nationality which knows 
no communalisin or difference in race or creed. 

i 

The HonoufiABte Raja CHAR AN JIT SINGH (Punjab: Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, though our hopes for a balanced Budget have not been 
realized aB yet, still it is very satisfactory to find that our anticipation of an 
increase in goods earnings have been to a large extent justified. Last year 
the deficit was about Rs. 10J crores. This year, in spite of the damage done 
by earthquake and flood, it has been reduced to Rs. 7f crores, and in 1934- 
35 a further reduction of nearly Rs. 2£ crores is promised. I hope, Sir, 
that this era of declining deficits will continue and that it will not be. 
long before the Honourable the Railway Member is able to present not 
cnly a balanced Budget but a surplus Budget. Under the present circum- 
stances it is not possible to expect any increase in passenger earnings. 
Due to economic depression and road competition the natural tendency is 
to choose the least expensive mode of travel. I am glad to find that the 
Railway Board is alive to this aspect of the question and has made a 
beginning by reducing certain fares on the North"" Western Railway. I 
congratulate my Honourable friend Sir Joseph Bhore, whom I am glad to 
seo here today and Sir Guthrie Russell on this wise decision. I hope the 
response will be encouraging enough to justify the same policy being 
adopted by other Railways. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. Y. C. VELLINGIRI GOUNDER (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan): Mr. President, 1 want to say a few words and would like 
information on just a few points from Government. I shall not take 
up much of the time of the House at this late hour. Much has been said 
about the unemployment problem on the Railways. Sir, I have some 

f >ersonal knowledge of workmen who have served the Railways for a very 
ong time and who have been put out of employment in hundreds in the 
Coimbatore district where the workshops have been re- modelled. We can 
imagine the feelings of such people, with big families to support, who 
thought that their position was quite secure because they were employed 
in a Government concern — railway service being like that of a Government 
department — when they have been suddenly thrown out of employment. 
Unfortunately those people are running over the whole province from 
place to place without jobs. How much these people suffer God alone 
knows. Experienced people with training in technical lines have been 
thrown out of employment in this way. I heard the same thing in the 
Railway workshops at Perambur in Madras where people had to suffer a 
lot on account of unemployment. No doubt necessity has forced Railway 
Companies to reduce staff, but in such cases could they not give some 
relief? Could not some arrangement be devised whereby such long ser- 
vice men could be absorbed ? 

In comparing the railway position the Honourable Member in charge 
4-6 p.m. S ay e us certain figures with regard to foreign railways. No 
doubt it is an encouraging statement which we are asked to 
believe, but in comparing this with the Railway Budget we ought to take 
note of the other factors as well, such as economic conditions, the position 
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of industries, commerce, etc. These conditions should be the same in 
our country when figures are taken for comparison. Her© ojir position is 
quite different. We come here just for a day in the year to express our 
grievances and nothing more. We have our Industries and Commerce 
Department, the Agricultural Department and so many other departments, 
but every department is doing its business in water-tight compartments 
and with diminishing grants. A lot can be done with the help of 
Railways. The question of the reorganization of the Railways has been 
tackled by the Pope Committee recently. Economic conditions in the 
Railways can no doubt be improved through its suggested improvements. 
But 1 submit much depends on how the Government in their new Rail- 
way policy takes non-official advice and suggestions. 

i 

Sir, I wish to say a few words about the transport charges of cotton 
from Madras to Bombay, which is the only market we can think of. The 
rates which are adopted by some shipping companies are very favourable 
when compared to railway rates. Unfortunately those people who buy 
cotton have got a monopoly of these shipping facilities. This limited 
number of people take their cotton through ships through the West Coast; 
but all other merchants, exporters, and other sellers of cotton send it by 
rail to Bombay. The railway rate works very unfavourably to all these 
purchasers of cotton, and this ultimately affects the grower. This point 
we have placed before the Government of Madras some years ago, bringing 
to their notice the difficulties we are labouring under. Sir, as. I said about 
the railway benefiting other industries, as an instance I would quote the 
enormous amount of railway freight we have to pay for coal which really goes 
to help the industry in the southern corner of this vast country. I was told 
by some of my friends that the Railway Companies in the south are mak- 
ing much more profits than Railway Companies in the north of India 
which in spite of that give concessions to the passenger traffic and agricul- 
tural produce. But it is regrettable to find that the South Indian Rail- 
way and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway are not giving 
similar concessions in comparison with the other northern railways, 
although these companies are earning very good dividends. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: 8 per cent. 

The Honourable Mr. V. C. VELL1NGIRI GOUNDER: I am much 
obliged to my JEonourable friend for the information. 

Sir, with regard to fencing of railway lands, I have got a personal ex- 
perience to tell the House. In many places traversed by the Grand Trunk 
Express wo find there is no fencing at all. We had a terrible experience 
one day. A very big buffalo got under the train and then we had a very 
big jerk. We did not know what was happening. Then within a furlong 
the train was brought to a standstill under very great pressure. We got 
down from the train and found the flesh and bones of a big buffalo 
scattered all over the place. If one or more of such buffaloes came in, 
it. would be dangerous for a train running at a good speed. 

• The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Do you think the Chief Commis- 
sioner is responsible for all this? 1 
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The Honourable Mr. V. 0. VELLINGIRI GOUNDER: As regards the 
development of the land, which formed one of the subjects of economy 
proposals by the Pope Committee I submit that large areas of the land 
have been kept water-logged, with thick growth of treeB, bushes and 
grass along a large tract of country on both sides of the railway line which 
we pass beyond the Central Provinces. These areas can very well 
be developed to yield something to the Railway Department and at the same 
time the water-logging nature which is certainly not good for the neighbour- 
ing cultivated land and for the health of the locality could also be 
improved, i 

Another small point with regard to the railway feeder roads. It is only, 
a small exjjerience which I have come to know personally in this matter. 
Before then, I have known that in olden days of railway construction the 
feeder roads and the cross village paths are generally done by the Railway 
Companies. Now, Sir, the Local Boards are asked to undertake the 
acquisition of land and then do the railway feeder roads by themselves. I 
do not know how far a demand of this nature can justifiably be made of 
the Local Boards, which in my province are suffering very much for want 
of money. And in village cross roads and village pathways 'so much 
inconvenience is caused to the villager. These roads at the crossing point 
will be passing below the ground level or about 10 feet above the ground 
level. The Railway Company gives facilities for levelling the road just a 
few feet on either side only. By that the village people who are using this 
suffer very much in these level crossing pathways. These are some of the 
difficulties, Sir, which I want to place before the Government and I make 
my earnest appeal to the Honourable Government Member and the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Railways to see that these small 
difficulties are kindly attended to. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, speaking at this late hour I do not propose 
to make any very elaborate speech, but before I express my own views 
I would like to deal with one of the observations made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Basu, and that was with reference to efficiency. Sir, I depre- 
cate, and deprecate with all the emphasis at my command, any suggestion 
that efficiency is likely to suffer if there is any attempt made to adjust 
communal inequalities. Sir, there are a sufficient number of efficient men 
in every community, in every class and community in our vast country, 
who would be quite enough to take up all the places of responsibility in 
the administration of the country. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Please confine your observations 
as far as possible to communal representation in the Railway Department 
and in connection with railway matters. 

The Honourable Saiykd MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
The observations that I have made now, Sir, for securing sufficient and 
fair communal representation for every class and community in India applies 
with special force to the Railways which more than any other service has 
got to do with the public. Sir, in view of the fact that Railways are 
utilized by all classes and communities and this is a branch of service which 
caters for the needs of all classes and communities in the country, it is 
highly necessary that in the Railway Administration we should take care 
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that all important communities and classes are duly represented. Sir, to 
secure this kind of representation in this particular kind of service cannot 
but appeal to every just-minded person. No person who claims to be a 
nationalist who fights for any popular institutions and demands that the 
rights of the people be secured to them, could take any reasonable 
objection to the demand of any community to have its fair share in the 
railway administration of the country. Sir, India is a vast country where 
we have a heterogeneous mass of population. Every class and community 
has got its own interest which requires to be quite as much protected and 
safeguarded as the interests of the nation at large. Sir, any accretion to 
the strength of the component parts which go to make up the nation is 
bound to result in additional strength to the whole body politic. 

Sir, I join my Honourable friends in congratulating the Honourable the 
Railway Member and the Chief Commissioner of Railways on the great 
ability which they have displayed in managing the finances of the Railways. 
Sir, if the* press of the country is any index of public opinion, we see that 
the people fully appreciate the efforts made by the railway authorities in 
trying to make the best of a bad bargain. Sir, time was when Railway 
Budgets brought in large surpluses and contributions from them went to 
reinforce general revenues. But, Sir, the position has now altogether 
changed. During recent years the position of railway finance has been far 
from satisfactory. Not only has the reserve fund been completely exhausted 
but even the contributions to the general revenues have stopped altogether. 
And after all, the Railway Department is in a position to carry on only 
with the help of the large amounts of money which it keeps borrowing 
from the depreciation fund. Sir, every year the same tale of frustrated 
hopes is repeated. The Income falls short of expectation and the expendi- 
ture increases. Sir, it is high time that we tried to find out what the real 
cause is. We see that the passenger traffic has of late been on the decline. 
The motor buses are taking away a large part of this traffic and the reason 
is not far to seek. Sir, the reason for this lies in cheapness, in expedition, 
in the degree of comfort that is offered to the passenger. Railway fares 
in India are notoriously high so that if you travel third class on the Railways 
you have to pay much more than if you performed the same journey bv 
motor bus. There is such a vast deal of difference in the comforts also. 
It is notorious that more often than not the third class passenger fails to 
find even standing room in the railway carriages. Sir, such being the 
circumstances, such being the failure of the Railways to provide even the 
poorest of amenities to the passengers, is it any wonder that the passenger 
traffic has been steadily declining? 

Sir, thero is another point to which I should like to draw the attention 
of the House, and that is the way in which railway fares Rave been allowed 
to continue to get increased. Sir, in spite of the fact that every increase 
in rates and fares has brought in lesser revenue, the railway authorities 
could not realize the effect of the law of diminishing returns. They could 
not realize that the very object with which they introduced enhanced rates 
and fares resulted in producing consequences which were the reverse of 
what was anticipated. However, it is refreshing to find that now the 
railway authorities have realized their error and have effected some reduc- 
tions in some instances. I wish that they go boldly forward, having 
launched on this policy, and effect reductions all over the country as they 
have done in the case of one Railway, so that they could regain their lost 
prosperity. But, Sir, I am afraid they may not be able to do this, since 
there are already signs of nervousness visible. We feel that they are 
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already computing the amount of loss on the North Western Railway as a 
result of the experiment which they have launched on that Railway. To 
my mind it looks as if all these apprehensions are totally unfounded. 
During the brief space during which these rates and fares have been in 
force, there has already been an increase in passenger traffic. If only the 
railway authorities are not alarmed at the boldness of the step which they 
have taken — a step which they should have taken long ago — if only they 
give this a fair trial, they are sure to set matters right. Now that measures 
are being taken to stimulate traffic. I would suggest that the system of 
return tickets may be reintroduced. I would suggest that the concessions 
which were until recently allowed to merchants may also be revived. I 
would also suggest that similar concessions may be extended to professional 
men like lawyers. I would suggest that movement might be encouraged 
by allowing concessions to excursion parties. Besides these, I do not 
want to dwell at any length on any other aspect of this question. I would 
like to say that side by side with the measures for increasing income, it is 
highly necessary that measures should be adopted to try and reduce expen- 
diture. While I am on this point I cannot help expressing my regret at 
the extravagances w r hich were indulged in in days of prosperity. I cannot 
but condemn the sinful waste of money which was involved in re-modelling 
railway stations, railway yards and sheds. 

The Honourable Mu. ITOSSAIN TMAM: Hubli is going to be re- 
modelled this year. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR: 
Except for the few waiting rooms that were put tip, all this re-modelling 
was almost unnecessary and more often than not resulted in making it less 
convenient for passengers, especially ladies and children, to change from 
one train to another. Sir, one way of effecting this much needed reform 
in the reduction of expenditure is speedy Indianization. I have merely 
referred to this point. I do not want to say anything more about it. It 
is not so much the world depression as the policy in pursuance of which 
the Railways have been administered that has converted our surpluses 
into deficits and brought in adversity in place of prosperity. Sir, it is high 
time that a determined effort is made to improve the present state of affairs. 
We cannot afford to wait until the depression passes away. It is high time 
that the Railways began to set their house in order and to effect savings 
so that a number of new lines might be started in places where the country 
needs to be opened up. 

^ The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, may I begin by expressing the thanks of the Department 
which I represent and of myself for the appreciatory remarks which have 
fallen from Honourable Members? I can assure them that such appre- 
ciation is greatly valued by the staff and it is a great assistance and help 
in enabling them to face with courage and confidence the difficulties of 
the future. May I also say how much we value what my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hubback was good enough to say about the Railway Administra- 
tion and the assistance which it had given in the terrible Bihar earthquake ? 

Honourable Members who have been long in this House will, I think, 
have come to realise the inevitability of some measure of repetition during 
the course of our Railway Budget debates. Unless Providence in its 
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mercy opens out some new avenue for discussion, we naturally have to 
fall back upon what my Honourable friend opposite described as the 
hardy annuals which bloom from year to year in the gardens of the 
Legislature. I, Sir, have an additional difficulty to face. I am called 
upon to reply to two debates on almost exactly similar points in two 
Houses, often on successive days, and here again, Sir, a measure of 
repetition is inevitable. I am sure that Honourable Members will 
sympathise with one who is not gifted with loquacity and who is called 
upon to face two critical audiences in the course of 24 hours under 
circumstances such as these. I submit, Sir, that it is evident that the 
criticism which was levelled against our estimates for the current year, 
namely, that they had been based on too optimistic a foundation, was 
without force. True we had no definite grounds on which we could base 
a confident forecast of a general economic recovery. But indications were 
not wanting that the ebb of the tide had at last reached its limit and 
it was upon those indications that we based our estimates for the current 
year. There was every prospect, Sir, that our receipts w’ould have very 
nearly come up to our expectations if fortune had not, during almost the 
last lap, dealt us a blow from which we will probably not recover suffi- 
ciently to enable us to make up lost ground before the end of the Budget 
year. Our railway receipts had begun to show a steady, continued and 
substantial improvement when the terrible calamity which overwhelmed 
Bihar not merely stopped that improvement but imposed upon us a 
set-back which was of considerable severity in the initial stage. Apart 
entirely from the very heavy capital expenditure which we shall have to 
incur for reconstruction and rehabilitation, the interruption in traffic will 
I fear affect our receipts generally for some time to come, though I hope 
not to any very large or material extent. There is, however, Sir, I venture 
to think ground for hope. If our traffic is any barometer of economic 
conditions then the steady and continued rise week after week of our 
goods traffic may I think legitimately be held to imply that the tide 
has perhaps turned. Of course it may be yet a considerable .time before 
the flow gathers sufficient strength to be reflected in any very material 
change in the general economic position. But if we are correct in the 
interpretation which we have read into our traffic figures, then I submit 
that those figures carry a message of hope to a sorely tried country which 
has borne with remarkable fortitude and patience a burden none the less 
oppressive because of the universality of its incidence. The continued 
tale of our deficits is often allowed to hide what I have held to be the 
real strength of the financial position which lies behind it. This is a 
matter of such importance that I think it will bear reiteration and I hope 
the House will bear with me if I venture to present the budget figures 
from a point of view from which they are not normally examined and if 
I to some extent repeat what I said in another place. 

Take the years 1933-34 and 1934-35. We anticipate net receipts in 
these two years from all sources of 25} and 27} crores, respectively. 
Now, Sir, if instead of allocating to the depreciation reserve the large 
amounts which we are doing, we only paid in what was necessary to meet 
our requirements in these two years, we should be able to meet all 
our interest charges on commercial lines and we should have a balance 
of 1} crores into the bargain. That surely is a satisfactory position. 

Honourable Members have often in this House expressed very strong 
views in regard to rates and freights, especially freights for the carriage 
of agricultural produce. I would like, if I may, here again to repeat 
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what I said in another place because it is a matter of some importance. 
The position of the Railway Department is that so long as they are expected 
to work on a commercial basis, so long must they charge full commercial rates. 
If Government decide to give assistance to agriculture or to an industry, 
they hold that that assistance should not be indirect, concealed, vicarious, 
as it would be if rates were reduced for the carriage of their products, 
but that it should be direct and open, so that the principle of giving 
assistance and the measure of the assistance to be given might from 
time to time be examined and controlled by the Government and the Legis- 
latures concerned. I may say, and I think Honourable Members vvill 
remember, that not so very long ago the Punjab Government acted some- 
what on these lines. They agreed to make good to the Railway Depart- 
ment any loss that they might incur from the carriage of wheat at certain 
lower rates. Notwithstanding our general position, Sir, we have as a 
matter of fact done whatj we could to help agriculture in the hard circum- 
stances of the day. Honourable Members are aware that on more than 
one railway lower freights have been quoted for certain food staples like 
rice and wheat, and I may say that we are examining the question of 
charging lower rates for certain oil seeds. But from the general policy 
and the principle which I have enunciated the Railway Department has 
never resiled. ; 

Now, Sir, let me turn specifically to what has fallen from Honourable 
Members. My Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
whom I am sure we are all glad to see back again safe and sound from 
his adventures abroad, indulged in a very comprehensive survey in which 
be covered the world from China to Peru. May I suggest that when a 
multitude of minor points are raised by a single speaker it is impossible 
to give him complete satisfaction without neglecting other Members who 
have also raised points in the course of the debate. However, as my 
Honourable friend is the Leader of the Opposition, I shall endeavour as 
far as possible to deal with the major points which have been raised in 
his speech. Now, I do not follow my Honourable friend in his suggestion 
that a Committee should be appointed to go into the question of the 
responsibility for the threat to the Sara Bridge. Far be it from us, Sir, 
to appoint a Commission to sit in judgment on Providence for action which 
it has taken in this matter. I think that he will realize that it was 
really the sudden and unexpected action of the river Ganges in flood — it 
was attempting to go back to the old bed of 1868 — which first raised 
our difficulties. It is quite wrong to say that when we got the first 
warning w r e sat back with folded hapds and did nothing. The warning 
came in 1030-31 and immediate steps were taken. Our consulting engi- 
neers were referred to and I think work was immediately started and 
done- to the extent of some Rs. 30 lakhs. I speak subject to correction 
but that figure is in my mind at the moment. 

Then my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das and 
I think Mr. Hossain Imam also were very much concerned on the question 
of coal tenders. They suggested that the acceptance of these tenders was 
left to some subordinate. I can assure them that that is not the case. The 
Railway Board go into all these tenders and no' tender is accepted 
without my express orders. I hope, Sir, that that will meet the point 
raised by my Honourable friend, My Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ram Saran Das, further raised, as I knew he would, the question 
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of the charges to the Military Department. I can. tell hi™ that this 
matter has now been most carefully and exhaustively considered by the 
departments concerned and that I am the person who is now responsible for 
the delay in settling this question. The papers reached me at the begin- 
ning of this session and I have had no time to look into them as yet, 
but I think I have said sufficient to raise the hope that when my 
Honourable friend raises this question next year I shall be in a position 
to give him some more definite reply. (Applause.) 

Now, Sir, I come to my Honourable friend Mr. Miller and I would 
like to assure him that we will not come to any conclusion lightly in 
regard to the Bombay-Sind connection. We recognize the validity of the 
arguments which he has advanced and I can assure him that the most 
careful consideration will be paid to those arguments before we come to 
any decision in the matter. My Honourable friend also raised the question 
of railway receipts being given the status of negotiable instruments. In 
order that I may not take up the time of the House unnecessarily, may 
I refer him to what I said yesterday in another place, in reply to a similar 
question put by the Leader of the European Group. Sir, I have been 
sufficiently long associated with my Honourable friend Sir Guthrie Bussell 
to be imbued with a large amount of Scotch caution and therefore, Sir, 
I will not follow my Honourable friend Mr. Miller further in his suggestion, 
about utilising railway bridges as road bridges for motor traffic. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi, whom I should like 
to congratulate on his very eloquent speech, asked when the revised scales 
of pay are likely to be brought into force and also whether they would apply 
to new entrants only. I can relieve him on that* point at once. They 
will certainly only be applied to new entrants and they will be applied 
immediately. Then, Sir, he had some difficulty in understanding how 
allocations to the depreciation fund are made. Allocations are governed 
by specific rules and if my Honourable friend is really interested in the 
matter, I will see that a copy of those rules is sent to him for his informa- 
tion. Then, my Honourable friend desired certain information in regard 
to contributions to general revenues and to the railway reserve fund. I 
would draw his attention to Appendix D which appears in this volume, 
a copy of which I think is already in his hands. If it is not, Sir Guthrie 
Bussell would be very happy to send him another copy. That, Sir, givea 
details of the Resolution adopted on the 20th September, 1924, which 1 
think will afford him a certain amount of information on both these 
matters. 

It is very evident that my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mathura PraRad Mehrotra is not a business man or he would not have 
made the suggestion that the experiment we are trying on the North 
Western Railway should be simultaneously tried on every railway. 
Obviously, Sir, we are not gamblers and we cannot risk the finances of 
the railways in what may possibly be a gamble. We are carrying out a 
large experiment on one line and we hope that that experiment may give 
us data which may enable us possibly to recast our policy in the future — a 
policy which would be applicable to all lines. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam made a complaint— I think 
in fact lie exonerated me from any blame in the matter— he made the 
complaint that it was not possible for the Member replying to the debate 
^ c-cver all the points raised in the course of it. May I assure him on 
°ne point, viz., that it is th e practice of the Railway Department to go 
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through the debates of both Houses and to tabulate for examination, and 
investigation all important points that have been made. I can assure him, 
therefore, Sir, that if I do not reply to any specific matter it does not 
mean necessarily that it is put into the waste paper basket. Far from it. 
My Honourable friend quoted as an instance of lack of control which mv 
Honourable friend Sir Guthrie Russell was exhibiting, the duplication of the 
Cawnpore-Tundla section. May I point out that there is very adequate 
and sufficient reasons for proceeding with the work. It was found that a 
single line could not possibly deal with the traffic on that section and it 
was decided therefore to double it. The fact that apparently there has 
been a temporary fall in traffic does not, I think, justify my Honourable 
friend in charging Sir Guthrie Russell with lack of control over expenditure. 

As regards locomotives, I would merely say this, that in the year 
1982-83 we only bought seven broad gauge iocomotives and in the year 
1933-34 we bought none, and if my Honourable friend sees on the North 
Western Railway system certain locomotives laid up, the reason for that 
is simply the fall in traffic and a reduction in the number of running 
trains. 

Now, Sir, as far as my notes will carry me, I think I have dealt with 
practically most of the points that have been raised. The last speaker but 
one suggested that we should fence more of our railway lines. I under- 
stand that statistics seem to show that more cattle are killed on fenced 
than on unfenced lines. Buffaloes being sporting creatures evidently find 
no sport in trespassing" upon unfenced lines but they break in where there 
are fences to keep them out. 

Sir, we are now in sight of the end of one budget year and the begin- 
ning of another. We have passed through many weary years of depression 
and we have some hope, that things are about to change. Adversity, Sir, 
however, has its uses and the lean years through which we have passed 
may have had their use if they have taught us the necessity of putting 
our own house in order. We on the Railways are being faced with com- 
petition in many forms and from many quarters. It is essential for us 
to apply our minds to meet that situation and perhaps, Sir, I might 
appropriately close with an extract from my speech at the last Railway 
Conference which will give the House some indication of the attitude 
of the Railway Department towards this question. I then said: 

“I believe that co-ordination of transport services is absolutely essential, especially 
in a poor country like India, if development is not to be unduly or improperly 
delayed. I am myself by no means pessimistic and hope that, despite the admitted 
obstacles to co-ordination, it will in.,aojne substantial measure be eventually secured. 
But it is not on co-ordination’ alone that Railways must rely. I do believe that there 
is only one sure ^ray in which the Railways can hope to meet the competition which 
unforeseen transport developments of the future -inky have in store for them.. What 
these developments will be it is * impossible to prophesy today, but for such develop- 
ments they must (be .prepared. It is only on the one hand by increasing the efficiency 
of Railways on the technical and administrative * side combined with the utmost 
economy in working and on the other hanc^ Jby straining every nerve to increase their 
utility to the public, that Railways will be able to face a competition that must 
inevitably grow with the years.- Railways pan ultimately only ward off the competitive 
challenge of their rivals if they realise, as I know they do realise, that they must offer 
something more attractive to the public than that which their rivals can give”. ■ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT,: This concludes the debate on the 
Bailey Budget. 



ELECTION OF FOUR NON -OFFICIAL MEMBERS TO THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION, 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I have to announce the names of 
Members nominated for election to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 
They are: 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

The Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

The Honourable Sir Kurma Venkata Eeddi. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lula Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. 

As there are four vacancies and only four candidates I declare them 
duly elected. 


ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS TO THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON SUBJECTS OTHER THAN 
“INDIANS OVERSEAS — EMIGRATION” AND “HAJ PILGRIM- 
AGE* * DEALT WITH IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
HEALTH AND LANDS. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have also to announce the 
nominations for election to the Standing Committee for the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands. They are: 

The Honourable Sir David Devadoss, and 
The Honourable Sardar Buta Singh. 

As there are two seats and only two candidates, I declare these Honour- 
able Members duly elected. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
26th February, 1934. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President iri the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Security Printing, Nasik. 

38. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indians employed in 
posts carrying a monthly salary of Rs. 150 and above with the names of such 
Indians and the salary at which they were recruited when the Nasik Govern- 
ment Security Printing was established and the number of such Indians 
employed there at present with their names and the salary each one is drawing ? 

(6) Is it a fact that Government several times made promises to Indianize 
the higher posts of the Nasik Government Security Printing ? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state what Indianization they have effected from the 
date of establishment of the said Printing up to date ? 

(For reply, see under question No. 40.) 

Security Printing, Nasik. 

39. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians that were appointed at the time of the establishment of the Nasik 
Government Printing drawing salary of Rs. 150 and above and will they be 
pleased to state the names of each of such Europeans with the pay of each 
and the qualifications and previous experience of each for such posts ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the higher posts of the Government Security Printing, 
Nasik, have been made a close preserve for Europeans and Anglo-Indians ? 

(For reply, .see under question No. 40.) 

Currency Note Press, Security Printing, Nasik. 

40. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that some Europeans were recruited to the Nasik Government 
Security Printing from the Currency Note Press and, if so, is it a fact that some 
of those Europeans were condemned by the Currency Note Press before being 
transferred to the Security Printing ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether such men were brought 
to the Security Printing with higher salary than they were getting in the 
Currency Note Press before they were condemned ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : With your permission, Sir, 
I shall deal with questions Nos. 38 to 40 together. Enquiries are being made 
and replies will be communicated to the Honourable Member as soon as 
possible. 
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Central Book Depot, Calcutta. 

41. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
With reference to the reply to unstarred question No. 216 in the Legislative 
Assembly, dated the 27th November, 1933, will the Honourable Member in 
charge ot the Department of Industries and Labour be pleased to state whether 
any decision has been arrived at by the Government of India regarding the 
closing down of the Central Book Depot in Calcutta ? If so, what is the deci- 
sion arrived at ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : The Government of Bengal 
have since withdrawn their proposal to undertake the agency for the sale of the 
Government of India publications. 


Death of Hari Pada Bagohi, Detenu in the Deoli Detention Jail. 

42. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) Is it a fact that detenu Hari Pada Bagchi fell ill in the Deoli Camp Jail ? 
If so, when ? 

(b) When was news of his illness first conveyed to his brother Prafulla 
Bagchi or other relatives ? 

(c) What was the reason for the delay, if any, in conveying news of his 
illness to his relatives ? 

( d ) Is it a fact that all the correspondence of detenus in the Camp Jail is 
required to be passed by the officer in charge ? 

(e) Did the officer in charge delay the transmission of telegrams sought to 
be sent by detenus to Prafulla Bagchi on the subject of Hari Pada Bagchi’s 
illness ? 

(/) When did Hari Pada Bagchi actually die ? 

(gr) Is it a fact that telegrams conveying news of the illness of Hari Pada 
despatched from Ajmer on the 22nd August, 1933, reached the addressee after 
the delivery of later telegrams despatched on the same day ? If so, do Govern- 
ment propose to enquire why the delivery of the previous telegrams conveying 
news of his illness were delayed in transmission and who was responsible for 
the delay ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) to (c) and (/). I invite 
the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply I gave on the 14th December, 
1933 and 8th February, 1934, to his question No. 279, 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No. Only one such telegram was handed in and it was despatched 
by the Superintendent the same day. 

(gr) I have no such information and do not consider it necessary to make 
enquiries. 


(The Honourable the President called on the Honourable Mr. V. C. 
Vellingiri Gounder, but the Honourable Member was not in his place.) 



RESOLUTION RE FURTHER REVISION AND REDUCTION OF THE 
NEW SCALES OF PAY, ETC. 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I move : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council further to revise and 
reduce the new scales of pay and to impose a 20 por cent, cut on the old scales until the 
index number (Calcutta) reaches 1930 figures.” 

This Resolution, Sir, has been brought forward with the dual object, 
firstly, of reducing the new scales, and secondly, of concentrating attention on 
the pays of those who were in Government employ before the 15th July, 1931. 
Sir, I wish to thank the Government for having shown us # some consideration. 
It will be fresh in the memory of Members of the House that last year I brought 
forward a Resolution that no restoration of the cut should be made until the 
surcharges imposed by the second Finance Bill of 1931 are also taken away. 
Although in that Resolution I was defeated by two votes, but at least one of 
of those who voted against me spoke in favour of my Resolution. That shows 
that Government’s victory was not a sure victory. It showed that the country 
at large did not agree with the Government. I am very glad therefore that 
this year the 5 per cent, cut has not been restored. For this I am very thankful 
to the Government. 

I shall deal first, Sir, with the second part of my Resolution before I come 
to the first part. In India, formerly, the system of pay was a graded system, 
by which a number of posts were fixed in each grade. When one man got 
a promotion, the man next below in rank used to come up in his place. This 
was a great advantage, because we knew exactly the amount of expenditure 
on pay every year. There was no great variation in it. Under the present 
system, which is known as the time-scale system, there is an annual increment 
and till now we have not reached the maximum scales. In the Retrenchment 
Committee we were given to understand that in non-commercial departments 
alone, the expenditure amounted to something like Rs. 38 lakhs for the annual 
increments alone. When we were discussing the Retrenchment Committee 
resolution, one of my Honourable colleagues suggested that it would be better, 
if nothing else could be done, at least to stop the annual increments. The 
reason why I have put in the figure 20 per cent., is to concentrate attention 
on the fact that the present depression and the lowering of the cost of living 
is not a temporary state of affairs, it* has come to stay, and Government must 
take some permanent measures and should not be content with half-hearted 
measures which they have already taken. It is common ground between the 
rest of India and the Government that the revision of pay which was made 
after the war was made in order to bring the scales of pay into conformity with 
the then prices of commodities. I have the authority of Mr. Denning who, 
on the 16th September, 1931, in one of the debates in this House, said as 
follows : 

“ Salaries of Government servants were after the war adjusted to the scales of prices 
which prevailed then 

By this he meant the period 1919—1924. At the present moment, Sir, 
the fall in prices, according to the Calcutta index number is very heavy, so 
much so, that for June, 1933, it was 11 per cent, below the figure of 1914. 
The present fall in prices justifies a reduction. Sir, the change over from the 
grade system to the time-scale system of pay has cost us a great deal of money. 
It was impossible for me to form any actuarial estimate of the amount which 
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the exchequer is called upon to pay on account of this change. But a 
conservative estimate was made which put it at Rs. 8 crores. In a speech, 
an Honourable Member of this House last year said that the salaries of the 
Government of India in four departments, namely, the Army, Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs and the Civil, consumed about Rs. 80 crores. I am 
not sure about the figure. T am only quoting from what another Honourable 
Member said. I cannot say whether it will be more or less. Still, if there is a 
cut in salaries, it will be an immense advantage. Here 1 wish to state that 
public servants are there to serve the country and to receive the emoluments 
which the taxpayers fire able to pay. It should not be the other way about, 
that taxpayers exist simply to give fat salaries to officials. There is another 
thing. Government has tried increasing taxation and no one knows better 
than the Finance Department itself how difficult it is to rope in money at the 
present moment when the purchasing power of Indians has fallen below pre-war. 
If we were to suggest the revision of pays on the basis of the old pays it might 
be thought that we were asking for a sheer injustice. But I do not wish to 
stress even the 20 per cent, if the principle is conceded by Government that 
the pays and emoluments of those who are in service will be subject to recon- 
sideration. That is the only assurance which I wish to get from Government. 
There is one great point which will be made, namely, that we shall be breaking 
a contract if we reduce the salaries of existing incumbents. As regards that, 
it is well-known that when one person has been employed on a certain scale of 
pay and the cost of living rises and there arc other contributory causes the 
Government always comes forward and increases the pay. Why should not,, 
then, the Government reduce the pay when circumstances justify decrease ? 
It would be quite a different thing if the Government took up the attitude that 
circumstances do not justify any reduction in salaries. Then we could discuss 
the matter on its merits. I am sure to be told that salaries are in the nature of 
a contract and they should not be liable to change by one party alone. But 
that principle was not observed when the Lee concessions were given to people 
already in employment. They were not appointed on those conditions. 
Those were concessions granted on account of certain conditions. In the 
same way conditions now do justify a revision of salaries. And we have a 
precedent also. In one of the English departments salaries even of those 
already in service were reduced in 1931 . But if the Government is not prepared 
to accept the principle that pays are subject to reduction, there is one thing 
about which I hope the Government will not be so insistent, I refer now to 
selected posts which are outside the time-scale of the ordinary cadres in which 1 
the pay is fixed. For instance, a Commissioner’s pay is Rs. 3,000 a month,, 
irrespective of the fact whether the Collector so promoted was getting Rs. 2,200 
or Rs. 2,400. In the same way there are other posts, Accountants-Ceneral 
and so forth. If it is not possible to reduce the pays of the ordinary cadre 
time-scale posts, I would request that the new scales which Government has 
itself approved for new incumbents should be made applicable to old 
incumbents when they get posts with fixed pays outside the time-scale with 
the proviso that they will not in any circumstances receive less than they were 
drawing in their substantive posts. For instance, if a man draws Rs. 1,800 
in his substantive post and he goes to a post of which the new pay has been 
fixed at Rs. 1,300, then he will continue to draw Rs. 1,800. This, Sir, will 
benefit the Government enormously, because there are any number of posts 
outside the time-scales where we now have to pay enormous amounts of money. 
Then I suggest it would be a good innovation if we followed what was done in 
England before 1931 when a standard rate of pay was fixed which was liable 
to six-monthly revision on account of a rise or fall in the cost of living index. 
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of the Board of Trade. That was applicable to all salaries below £1,800 
annually, which is equivalent to about Rs. 2,000 a month. If we had some 
provision of that sort, we could have a standard rate of salary for all those 
employed on less than Rs. 2,000 which would be subject in the same way as 
English salaries, where the lower grades are more liable to fluctuate than the 
higher rates because of lesser differentiation on account of a change in the cost 
of living. For these reasons I wish to commend the second part of my 
Resolution to the House and the Government. 

Now, as regards the first part, the further revision of the new scales of 
salary, I was really surprised to And that there appeared to be no system in the 
way salaries have been revised and new scales fixed. In some cases there are 
reductions of nearly 50 per cent. For instance, in the Finance Department 
itself the Budget Officer used to get pay varying from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000. 
The pay has now been reduced to Rs. 1,000. We all appreciate it. It is a 
step in the right direction. But why not follow that example right through ? 
I was surprised to find that in some cases emoluments have not been changed 
at all. For instance, the emoluments of the Explosives Inspector have been 
kept at the old scale without being reduced by a single pie. Is there any 
system in that ? Then there is another thing. In some services which have 
become almost fully Indianized the reduction is more pronounced . while in 
services in which the British element is still considerable the scales of salaries 
have not been reduced in the same proportion. For instance, in the Accounts 
and Audit Department, the scale which was Rs. 350 rising to Rs. 1,400 has 
been reduced to Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 950, and some posts of Accountants- 
General which were at Rs. 3,000 have been brought down to Rs. 2,000. That 
is in keeping with the condition of the times. But in other services we do not 
find the same proportionate reduction and no attempt has been made at 
systematic reduction. For instance. Assistant Divisional Engineers in the 
Postsand Telegraphs Department were formerly on a scale of pay of Rs. 375 
rising to Rs. 975. That has been reduced from Rs. 375 to Rs. 350. The 
initial pay has only been reduced by Rs. 25, which shows that there is no 
uniformity. Two people who were on the same scale have received different 
salaries. For instance, the Director of Telegraph Engineering and the Director 
of Wireless were both formerly on the same scale, Rs. 1,750 to Rs. 2,150. 
Now, the pay of one post has been reduced to Rs. 1,300 and that of the other to 
Rs. 1,600. There ought to be some uniformity, some consistency, and the 
first essential is that there ought to be a continuous change, so that there is a 
uniform reduction by say, 10, 20, or 50 per cent., whatever it is, from the 
beginning to the end. It is not sufficient that the initial pay is reduced. 
There are other posts in which the last stage has been reduced. It means we 
must admit that the present scales are defective ; but 1 do not find that to be 
the case ; in most of the posts I find that there is a uniformity at the present 
moment in Class I and Class II Services. There is a sort of continuity in the 
old scales, while I do not find that in the new services. 

Then, Sir, I was surprised to find that the new scales bring out in contrast 
the fact that even after two years’ labour the officer has not been able to fix 
the salary for all the employees of the Government of India, at least in the 
gazetted rank. I brought forward a Resolution on the 21st September, 1931, 
asking the Government to appoint a Commission to inquire into the scales of 
salary of future entrants. The then Home Secretary objected to my procedure 
because it would delay the proceedings. I find that it took exactly two 
years and two days for the Government from the time of my Resolution to 
come to a decision on this question. This decision was published on the 23rd 
•September, 1933. Then, Sir, there are departments which are altogether left 
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out. For instance, the Public Works Department. The emoluments for the- 
servants of the Public Works Department have not come into this. The 
Railways have got their separate arrangements and they have provided ‘for - 
their own servants. But even in the services which have been tackled in manjr 
places we find that the salaries of servants have not been revised because of the 
foot that the incumbent has got still many years to put in. It has been 
presumed that because of the fact that the present incumbent is there the 
necessity for new recruitment has not arisen, but the department may lose 
sight of the fact that unforeseen things may happen . After all this is a very 
big department. The Home Department has got to deal with any amount 
of work. I think it controls and it has more work than two departments of 
the Leader of this House and the Assembly combined. It can lose sight of it 
and men may be employed on the old scale. When once a man by mistake is 
appointed on the old scale, it will be very difficult to reduce the salary after- 
wards. Therefore, Sir, it would have been better if after two years which the 
Government have taken to consider the question they had come to some 
conclusion and given new scales of salary for all the servants under the Crown 
in India. For these reasons, I commend this Resolution to the acceptance of 
the House. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR (Additional Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, this Resolution is in two parts and I shall follow the Honourable mover 
in dealing with the latter first, because I gather that though in the Resolution 
as it stands he has been very categorical, he wants us to impose a 20 per cent, 
cut on the old scales until a certain index number reaches a certain level, in 
practice he is not nearly so definite ; all he wants is first, that there should be 
a reduction in existing scales, and secondly, that in future there should be some- 
variation to meet variations in the cost of living. As regards the first of these 
two points, I shall deal with it later when discussing the method which Govern- 
ment have adopted in dealing with the new scales of pay. As regards the 
latter, it is certainly an attractive suggestion at first glance. Everybody realizes 
how materially prices have varied in the last 15 or 20 years and if it were 
possible to devise some system whereby the wages of Government servants 
moved up and down according to the variations in prices it would be very 
satisfactory to everybody. Unfortunately, Sir, when that proposal is made 
it is confined entirely to the unfortunate Government servant. It is not 
proposed, I take it, that lawyers’ fees should also jump up and down according 
to the price of gram or that people who lend money to Government should 
also find that Government are reducing their debts by 20 or 30 per cent, accord- 
ing to the figures referred to by the Honourable mover. I merely mention 
these two instances to show that there are great difficulties inherent in such 
a scheme. The Honourable mover told us that the British Government had 
adopted something of the sort after the war. That, Sir, is perfectly true, 
but in the case of the British Government the problem was a good deal simpler. 
In the first place, they had a mass of statistical information about the cost 
of living. Here, Sir, we have nothing tangible and 1 do not see how such 
statistics can be obtained. The index number to which the Honourable mover 
refers is one of wholesale prices and the cost of living of the average Govern- 
ment servant does not vary in direct proportion to the price of raw cotton or 
timber or anything of that sort. In the second place, — this is really connected 
with the first, in England there is a much more homogeneous standard of living; 
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than there is in the case of Government servants in India. How can we 
compose any statistical data which would accurately reflect the variations in 
the cost of living, say of Hindus, Mussalmans or Europeans, particularly when! 
some of them depend to a greater or less extent on imported commodities 
for their living? Others have educational liabilities which do not Palter in direct 
proportion to the price of foodstuffs. School and university fees do not 
alter from day to day. The difficulty in dealing with people on a pay from 
Rs. 20 upwards to thousands is obviously much greater in India — a huge 
continent— than it is in the case of England where the difference between thfe 
top and bottom is much less ; and even in England, Sir, everybody was pleased 
so long as wages were going up according to these figures, but when wages 
began to be reduced there was a different tune. The Government servants 
immediately began to protest that the index number was not an accurate 
reflection of the variation of their cost of living, and the result has been that 
even in England where the problem was a very much simpler one there have 
been very acute difficulties. In India, Sir, I think that from a broad practical 
point of view it may be said that the question cannot be solved on these lines* 
All that is possible is to take into consideration large variations, obvious: 
variations, and to recast from time to time the scales of pay on a permanent 
basis after taking into consideration those changes. 

Then, Sir, we are told that we ought to cut the wages of those at present 
in service. That, Sir, is a very difficult problem, because, in the first place, 
though the Honourable Member attempted to brush it aside, there is such a 
thing as sanctity of contract ; but there is even a broader argument and 
that is, as I pointed out when this question was last under discussion, the 
Government servant makes a contract with Government for his life-time, not 
for a limited period of years alone, and he is consequently entitled to a reason- 
able continuity, not so much in his own interest as that long experience has 
s hown that that is the policy which gives the best results to Government. 

Sir, I have pointed out on several occasions how, during the last two or 
three years of economic crisis, the British Empire has weathered the storm 
better than any other group of countries, and I think that one of the most 
important factors which has helped the British Government is that their 
policy, and the policy of those countries which like India follow the policy 
of the British Government in general respects, is to have a reasonably paid 
and contented public service. In other countries, where pay is slashed about, 
you will find discontented # and disloyal public services and public servants 
are liable to make money in odd ways if their legitimate emoluments are reduced 
in such a way as to make them feel that they are not getting a fair deal from 
Government. Sir, I will not put it on a point of sanctity of contract but on a 
point of broad Government policy that it is desirable to have a reasonably 
contented government service and for that purpose reasonable continuity is 
necessary. 

I will now turn, Sir, to the first part of his Resolution, that dealing with 
our policy or what he calls lack of policy in settling the new scales of pay. 
He has pointed out one or two what he calls anomalies. Now, anomalies are 
very easy to find. There were two broad alternatives before us when it 
became obvious that the scales of pay had to be recast. The first and the 
simplest one was simply to do what he in fact has suggested, to have a sliding 
scale, — this is to say, everybody on Rs. 100 would have a 10 per cent, cut 
in his pay, everybody on Rs. 200 a 20 per cent, cut, and so on. That would 
have been a very simple matter. It would have involved no appointment of 
any officer to study the problem and it could have been done at once. Un- 
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the various Government services in a period of great expansion of public 
activities during the last ten years had been fixed at varying times and on 
varying principles. It would clearly have been unreasonable to apply the same 
cut to the pay of a post which was fixed, say, at the time of the boom in 1921-22 
as to the pay of a post fixed six weeks or a year before the cut in pay. Govern- 
ment therefore decided that the more complicated method would be the 
soundest in the long run, that is to say, to appoint an officer on special duty 
to go carefully into an examination of the question in consultation with depart- 
ments. The result naturally has been that there arc differences, some of 
which the Honourable mover has pointed out, but, Sir, that does not mean 
there was no principle. The principle has been to effect a very drastic 
reduction. That reduction is steeper, naturally enough, in the higher grades. 
The lower scales of pay have been reduced by 5 to 10 per cent, but when we 
reach a pay of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 the cut goes up to 10 or 15 per cent, and for 
a pay of Rs. 800 or Rs. 900 or above the general principle has been to work to 
a reduction of approximately 30 per cent. Sir, I think that such a reduction 
is in all conscience sufficiently drastic ; it is even more drastic than that 
suggested by the Honourable mover, the figure which he quotes being 20 
per cent., for the general principle, as I said, has been to effect a reduction of 
30 per cent, in all the higher grades. 

Then, Sir, he made an incidental point that we should have taken the 
opportunity of this revision to scrap the present incremental scales of pay 
and return to the old graded system. Again, I agree that there is something 
attractive about the suggestion. The principal attraction which he pointed 
out is that a graded system of pay allows Government to estimate accurately 
at any time what the cost is. There are so many posts on a certain pay so 
that Government for budgetary purposes knows exactly what they will cost. 
On the other hand, the incremental system, with increments growing from 
year to year, docs mean that until a certain time is reached there will be 
increases in the budget from year to year. Sir, that was realized but against 
it had to be set the consideration which appealed to Government after the 
war, when they decided to replace the graded by the incremental system, 
that of security. It docs give the Government servant greater security of 
tenure to have a time-scale and the desirability of continuity was recognized 
not only in India but also in England where before the war there was a similar 
system to that in India, graded scales throughout, and where since the war 
graded scales have been replaced to a large extent by incremental scales, at 
any rate in the lower stages. At the same time, Sir, there is a limit and that 
limit has been recognized by Government. The new revisions stop the 
incremental scales at a much lower point than before. Very roughly, I think 
that I may say that whereas before, people could go on by incremental scales 
to Rs. 2,000 or even higher now in general the incremental scales stop at 
Rs. 600 or Rs. 700 and it is our policy, subject to special conditions, to create 
above them a series of isolated posts on fixed rates of pay. That, we think, 
combines the advantages of the two methods and minimizes their dis- 
advantages. From the point of view of the Government servant on lower 
rates of pay, it is undoubtedly an advantage that he should know that he has 
increments coming to him. On the other hand, for the higher posts, it is 
very desirable that the Government budgetary point of view should be given 
greater recognition by the substitution of fixed pay for increment. 

I think, Sir, that I have now dealt — not in detail because it would be 
impossible in the course of a speech to deal in detail with all the individual 
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recommendations made by the officer on special duty or to explain all the 
variations from the fixed principles which were laid down — but I think that 
I have explained the principles which actuated Government in the last revision. 
Also, Sir, I think that it is clear that the general pitch of the reduction is one 
which is reasonable in view of the present fall in prices. The Honourable 
mover seemed to think that low prices will continue. We have no proof of 
that. In fact, it is quite possible that there may be a very considerable 
increase in commodity prices in the near future. We all hope so. In that 
case, Sir, I do not think that he will be able to adhere to his view that the 
present scales ought to be further revised downwards. In any case, Sir, we 
have — and this is the point on whicli I would like to close — given careful 
consideration to all the points which he made, and the schemes which we 
have now brought in seem to us to reconcile in the fullest degree possible the 
requirements of the taxpayer for taxation to be kept as low as possible with 
the paramount desirability of maintaining a Government service in a manner 
adequate to fulfil the functions which Government imposes on it. For these 
reasons, Sir, I must oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I do not wish to weary the 
House with a long speech and will only say a few words in reply. The Finance 
Secretary again brought forward the question of sanctity of contract. I 
thought that point had been finally settled when the question of judges’ 
salaries was raised in England. As is well known, constitutionally the judges ’ 
salaries are not subject to the civil votes, but form part of the Consolidated 
Fund charges, and even those were subject to the cut. There was a hue and 
cry in England. They put the principle that the Judiciary is not under the 
orders of anyone and that their emoluments are not subject to any contract. 
But His Majesty’s Government very strongly upheld the right of the Crown 
to repudiate all sorts of contracts when it came to His Majesty’s power. His 
Majesty’s powers are supreme. In the same way, we claim that it is the 
supreme right of the Legislature to pay what it likes and the doctrine of sanctity 
of contracts does not hold good, because of the precedent of the British Parlia- 
ment. My Honourable colleague was very vehement in saying that the grade 
system was insecure and that other countries too had changed into the time- 
scale system. Our complaint is that when a thing is against us, the example 
of other countries is quoted, and we are asked to follow it. But when we 
give examples of other countries and ask that it should be followed we are 
told that it is not good for us. It is like “ Hoads I win, tails you lose ” ! This 
incremental system is against all business principles. Ask any business man 
and he will tell you that a man can rise up to any height but only on his proving 
his ability to do so. The incremental system does not take account of this. 
It is a sort of annual gift like a present from Father Christmas. It comes 
every year whether you deserve it or not. The stocking will be hanging on 
the day when you complete one year. This incremental system has in certain 
respects taken away the incentive for improving efficiency. I am told that 
the efficiency bar has been lowered. But perhaps it will come as news to the 
House if I say that in the whole of India , on the Indian Civil Service cadre, 
about which I brought forward a Resolution last year, out of 900 people who 
were in service, only two or three were stopped at the efficiency bar. That is 
the efficacy of the efficiency bar. The efficiency bar is utilized to keep back 
those people who are unfortunate enough to incur the displeasure of their 
immediate superiors. Otherwise, the efficiency bar intervenes but very 
rarely, if it intervenes at all. The Honourable the Finance Secretary gave 
us cheering news that he was expecting a rise in commodity prices. We all 
know that it will come. But the coming is no nearer. I also hope that the 
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world depression has been with us for too long and that conditions will improve. 
But we do not know when this will come. That is why I wanted to have the 
English system by which there will be constant increase and decrease in 
salaries, according to tlfe cost of living index in India. The objection of my 
Honourable friend is that in India it is difficult to get the cost of 
living. Government have got a Statistical Department of their own, who 
compose numerous monographs and publications weekly, fortnightly and 
monthly. They could incorporate the cost of living index, separately for 
Hindus, for Mussalmans and for Europeans. It may be a monthly affair. 
It need not be a weekly affair. Or it might be for three months. Nothing 
is impossible. Where they have a will, they can find a way. But Govern- 
ment are still in the old paradise in which they' used to live. They believe 
that people in India have got broad backs and that they have got an enormoue 
amount of reserve on which they 7- can fall. If they think so, they need not 
have come forward with this small mercy of reducing the pay T , which they have 
done, if they do not press far enough. As far as I have been able to study the 
situation, there is no sign of a rise in prices, at least of prices with which we 
are concerned. I mean commodity prices of Indian produce which are 
exported. Very few — for instance, linseed, is rising a little. All the others 
I think are still falling in price. I was expecting some explanation from the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary about the posts outside the incremental 
scale — posts on a fixed scale of pay. But he did not like to enlighten us on 
the point. This new scale which has been introduced will not be helpful to 
Government. That is one of the reasons why I have brought forward this 
Resolution. It was very much stressed by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member in the other place that because of retrenchment new employments 
have been reduced materially. So even if the new scales are in operation, 
so few appointments have been made on these scales that there will be no 
appreciable decrease in Government’s outgoings. For this reason, Sir, it is, 
essential that we must tap the one source that is left to us, namely, the emolu- 
ments of the old incumbents. For these reasons, Sir, I do not see my way to 
withdraw the Resolution, and I press it for the consideration of the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council further to revise 
and reduce the new scales of pay and to impose a 20 per cent, cut on the old scales 
until the index number (Calcutta) reaches 1930 figures. ” 

The Question is : 

“ That that Resolution be adopted.” 

The Motion was negatived. 


RESOLUTION RE PROTECTION TO THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Mr. Vellingiri 
Gounder. 

I will allow the Honourable Member to move his Resolution as ho 
came into the Council Chamber immediatelv after I had first asked the 
Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam to move his Resolution. But this should not 
be regarded as a precedent. I would also remind the Honourable Member 
that 11 o’clock precisely is the time for meetings of the Council of State. 
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The Honourable Mr. V. C. VELLINGIRI GOUNDER (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I thank you for your kindness and also for 4 
the advice which you have given me. 

Sir, I beg to move the Resolution that stands in my name. It runs* 
thus : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate stepa 
be taken to protect the silk rearing and silk weaving industries by imposing a duty of 
100 per cent.” 

You might wonder, Sir, why when Government are contemplating urgent 
action themselves on the recommendations of the Tariff Board, I should come 
forward with this Resolution. My only excuse is that circumstances which 
have since developed in the situation so far as the sericultural industry is 
concerned, have necessitated a further study of the whole question and the 
result of it is, in my opinion, that the measures of protection and the time 
during which they should operate recommended by the Tariff Board and; 
intended to bo acted on by Government are totally inadequate. It is from 
this point of view, that I propose today to develop my arguments in favour* 
of the Resolution that I have the honour to sponsor. 

As Honourable Members are aware, the silk industry in India is a very 
old one . It is an industry closely allied to agriculture , and therefore of peculiar 
interest to most Members of this House, I think. I do not think it is necessary, 
for me for the purposes of my Resolution to. go into the history of this industry. . 
Suffice it to say that true to their trading instincts the East India Company were 
quick to appreciate the value of this industry as a commercial proposition. 
They took great pains to develop it, especially in Bengal, with the result that 
after the Napoleonic war Bengal silk was in a position to compete in Europe 
with French and Italian silks. Unfortunately, 'however, the Company’s 
monopoly in this trade was abolished by the Charter Act of 1813 and it had 
to wind up its silk business in 1836. From then the industry practically 
continued in a state of suspended animation, and after 1857 it came to depend 1 
more and more on the home market. About 1875, however, as the Tariff 
Board says, it began to decline due partly to disease which attacked worms 
alike in Bengal, Kashmir and Mysore and partly to the higher returns offered 
by competing crops and occupations. Thanks, however, to Kashmir, the 
industry was revived in 1905 when new modem filatures were started. The 
war created a boom of which Kashmir took full advantage and which caused: 
a revival of the industry in Mysore. Unfortunately, however, the industry 
declined with the disappearance of the boom in 1922. Further, the loss by 
China of her market in America has led to inundation of the Indian market 
with her goods. She has been greatly helped in this by the abolition of export 
duty and the grant of bounties on exports. The present production in India 
has therefore to take into account this serious competition as well as the com- 
petition of Japan which as in other fields of industrial endeavour is a menace 
to the infant industries of India. 

The main centres in India of sericultural industry at present are Mysore,. 
Bengal, Kashmir and Madras (Kollegal Taluk in the Coimbatore District, 
my own constituency, where the area of mulberry is reduced to one -third of 
its original extent). A small quantity of silk is also being produced in Bihar, 
Punjab and Burma. The Mysore silk industry is an old one started by Tippu 
Sultan between 1780 and 1790 and is noted for the peculiar breed of its worm 
and the remarkably uniform quality of its cocoon. The Kashmir silk is world 
famous but it is a pity that when I visited the State factory in 1932 I found? 
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that there were large stocks of silk accumulated and lying unsold owing to the 
heavy fall in prices and the uneconomic competition to which the industry was 
subjected by Japan and China. According to my information a recent estimate 
of these stocks puts them at 3^ lakhs pounds. 

The following table gives the approximate production of silk in various 
parts of India : 


Province. 

1915-16. 

1929-30. 

1931-32. 






Lbs. 

• 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Mysore 

Madras 

Bongal 

Burma ' 

Assam 

Punjab 

Kashmir . 





1,152,000 

400.000 

600.000 

15.000 

12.000 
1,800 

100,000 

880,000 

145.000 

750.000 
Very little. 

Do. 

I Do. 

1 217,000 

; 

740.000 
90,000 

540.000 
Very little. 

Do. 

Do. 

230.000 




Total 

• 

2,280,800 

| 1,992,000 

| 1,600,290 


Between the years 1915 to 1916 and 1925 to 1926, the production of raw silk 
in India had gone up considerably, but has since declined due to foreign com- 
petition. The imports of foreign raw silk and silk manufactures into India 
•are as follows : 



Raw silk. 

Lbs. 

1884-1900 

Average 

2,000,000 

1909-1 91 4 

Do. 

2,500,000 

1919-1924 

Do. 

1,815,440 

1927-192.8 

Ho. 

2,356,225 

1929-1930 

Do. 

2,175,239 

1932-1933 

Do. 

3,186,252 


Silk manufactures. 



Yarns, noils and warps. 


War average. 

Post-war average. 1931-32. 

1932-33 . 

787,000 lbs. 

734,000 lbs. 1,710,000 lbs. 

3,010,000 lbs. 


Silk piecegoods. 


19,719,000 yds. 

18,788,000 yds. 19,924,000 yds. 

34,968,000 yds. 


Silk mixed goods . 


3,158,000 yds. 

1,419,000 yds. 5,090,000 yds. 

10,103,000 yds. 


It will thus be seen from the above figures for 1932-33 that the imports of 
yams, noils and warps are nearly doubled while in the case of mixed goods 
iht imports are nearly nine times the war average. Raw silk and yam imports 
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doubled and silk goods trebled between the years 1931 to 1933. The quantity 
of artificial silk imported was more than doubled during the same period. 
The average declared values of imported raw silk has gone down very much, 
as can be seen from the following table : 


Average declared value. 

Pre-war j 
avorago. j 

1925-26. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 



Rs. a. p. i 

Rs. a. p. J 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

Raw silk . 

. per lb. 

4 9 1 

7 2 0 

4 8 9 

3 15 9 

3 10 9 

Silk goods mixed 

. per yd. 

0 12 9 


0 9 8 

0 9 6 

0 6 11 

Silk goods 

.per yd. 

i 011 2 

I 4 9 

0 12 l 

0 10 2 

00 

o 


It will thus be seen that not only have the imports increased tremendously,, 
but also that there has been considerable fall in the declared values of the 
several articles connected with the silk industry. 

I will, with your permission, Sir, now deal with the price of raw silk. 
The price of raw silk in Mysore and Kollegal was Rs. 14 per pound in 1922. 
In the pre-war year it was Rs. 7-8-0 per lb. But in August, 1932, it fell to 
Rs. 5-13-0 and in January, 1933, to Rs. 5-10-0 and now, in 1934, stands at 
Rs. 3-8-0. This, however, is not the bottom. The prices have to be reduced 
further if the stocks accumulated have to be cleared. The result is, the 
reelers, the cocoon-producers, mulberry-growers have all been compelled to 
suffer heavy losses — in the case of the cocoon-producer, the loss is - heaviest 
because the rate goes lower down than the cost of production. The invest- 
ment of the poor sericulturist in Mysore and Kollegal is estimated at Rs. 2 
crores, and affords sustenance to lakhs of families. A clear case, therefore,, 
seems to be made out for the silk industry and I acknowledge with thank- 
fulness the recognition of the fact by the Tariff Board. My contention, 
however, is that the measure of protection proposed by the Board is too con- 
servative, is not adequate to meet the needs of the situation and will not 
alleviate the distress of the sufferers. 

In this connection I may read out to the House some telegrams which 
I have received and which show that the necessity for a 

- oon. degree of protection higher than that recommended by the 
Tariff Board is acutely felt. The following is from the Kollegal Silk Associa* 
tion : 

“ Kollegal Silk Association represent position of Kollegal silk industry deplorable. 
Prices have fallen considerably since Tariff Board enquiry. Pray press adequate relief. 
Duty proposed totally inadequate and would kill industry. Present price for raising 
cocoons five annas two pies per pound and selling prico three annas six pics per pound. 
Proposed duty would not even bring prices to 1932 level when Tariff Board enquiry was 
ordorod. Substantial relief necessary to save this dying silk industry ”. 

Then’ this is from tho Silk Association, Bangalore : 

“.Protection Bill fatally inadequate to Indian silk industry, being barely 50 percent, 
of Tariff Board recommendations which have themselves become inadequate owing to- 
subsequent fall of fifty per cent, in import prices. Average cost of production Indian 
silk Rs. 6 : present tariff valuation competing foreign silk Rs. 2-14-0, making with 
proposed duty a selling price of Rs. 4-5-6, necessarily killing Indian industry. Pray 
opportunity for representing case 
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When foreign silk was being sold at Rs. 5 a lb., a duty of 100 per cent, or 
Rs. 3-12-0 a lb. was suggested should be levied oh foreign raw silk, but 
the Board recommended a duty of Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. or the alternative of 
60 per cent. ad. valorem on foreign raw silk, thrown silk, spun silk and warps, 
•a duty of 83 per cent, on silk piecegoods and artificial silk goods, a duty of 
60 per cent, on mixtures and a duty of Re. 1 per lb. on artificial silk yarn. 
'This was recommended at a time when the average declared value of first class 
imported raw silk was Rs. 3-12-0 a lb. and of second class silk Rs. 2-10-7 a lb. 
Naturally, it was expected that when the average declared value declined, 
the duties would be raised suitably. The average value of the first class 
imported silk has gone down to Rs. 3-3-0 in January, 1034, and of second 
class silk to Rs. 1-10-4. The duty should therefore have been increased 
toRs. 2-15-0 a lb. and Rs. 3-6-0 a lb. But in the Bill which Government 
have prepared, the duty is proposed to be raised to Rs. 1-8-6 and 
Rs. 1-2-1 only. The same is the case with other articles also. There is 
absolutely no protection granted against artificial silk which in fact is the 
article which has ruined and is ruining the silk industry. The proposed 
duties are therefore inadequate and do not help the industry nor 
does the recommendation of the Tariff Board in regard to the period 
during which the remedial measures suggested should operate fully to meet 
the needs of the situation. It was urged before the Tariff Board that protec- 
tion should be afforded for 15 years as the people engaged in the industry are 
illiterate, poor and live in the interior villages, and also as it would take con- 
siderable time to introduce all the necessary improvements in the industry to 
enable it to withstand competition after the period of protection. I therefore 
consider that the Tariff Board’s argument, that the object with which they 
were proposing a period of five years was to afford the industry time in which 
to recognize itself, reduce its cost of production by cheapening mulberry leaf, 
eliminate loss in cocoon production and improve the efficiency of its reeling 
methods, and introduce some degree of method and system into its marketing, 
falls to the ground. I think I make no extravagant claim when I suggest that 
the minimum period should be ten years. 

The silk industry is of great economic importance to the agriculturists in 
the provinces of India where it is being practised. In rural economy sericul- 
ture plays a very important part. The cultivation of mulberry and the rearing 
of silk worms afford a subsidiary occupation which enables the families of 
innumerable agriculturists to turn their idle hours to account and earn a return 
which, in many cases, makes all the difference between a half-starved life 
without any ray of hope of improvement and a self-respecting competence. It 
is impossible for me to depict the sufferings which the sericulturists in India are 
at present undergoing due to abnormal foreign competition. It would 
therefore be the height of statesmanship on the part of Government to bring 
succour to these distressed people. The Government of Japan has been 
spending crores of rupees for the improvement of this industry in their country. 
Honourable Members will be interested to learn that they had even to 1 ear 
the loss of Rs. 5 crores recently to compensate the banks for the loss sustained 
in the silk trade. Nor has the Chinese Government been lacking in attention 
to develop the industry scientifically and with bounties. They have engaged 
Italian experts to organize the industry. I therefore beseech Government 
to take immediate action and formulate methods for a satisfactory solution of 
~the difficulties inherent in the situation. To my mind, apart from the adoption 
•of the suggestions that I have offered in regard to the period during which the 
^protectionist measures should operate and the degree of protection, it appears 
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that an immediate need is that all Local Governments and States concerned 
should realize their imperative duty to afford all protection adminis- 
tratively possible to the sericulturists lest they should, before the effect of the 
remedial measures begins to be felt, lose all hope and give up the industry 
altogether. A system of co-ordination under the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research should go a long way to improve present conditions and restore 
confidence in the minds of persons engaged in the industry. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. GLASS (Burma Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I rise to oppose this Resolution. Its acceptance in the first place would 
mean that by placing United Kingdom and other manufacturers on the same 
level the trade which India cannot meet would simply pass into the hands of 
Japan while importers other than those of Japanese goods would suffer. 

I much prefer the proposals of the Indian Tariff Board whose reasoning 
appeals to me from a business standpoint as their proposals indicate a measure 
of protection for the weaving industry to what after investigation is considered 
the extent necessary to compensate the trade for the increased duty on raw 
materials. In expressing this preference, however, I consider that the Tariff 
Board proposals are yet lacking in that no preference is apparently to be given 
to British goods. 

In further considering my expressed preference, I would mention that the 
people of my province are essentially lovers of silk and bright colours — 
indeed silk is their national dress. The Tariff Board proposals may be neces- 
sary to protect Indian industries looking at the position other than from the 
provincial standpoint and not forgetting that Burma reaps certain benefits 
from her association with India but it should be remembered that Burma is 
essentially an agricultural country and such protection as has, in increasing 
measure, from time to time, been proposed by the Tariff Board bears very 
hardly on our people, more particularly at present with prices for agricultural 
produce so low. In this connection I might mention, as some Honourable 
Members in the House may be unaware of the fact and the Indian Tariff 
Board on sericulture did not visit the province, Burma has a very promising 
and by no means small indigenous silk weaving cottage industry but Burmans 
unfortunately do not go in for sericulture. 

It has been put to me in Delhi why do not Burmans go in for sericulture 
and my reply to that is that Buddhist tenets are against the killing of the 
cocoon. It was then stated that in Japan and China no such objections were 
raised and to this my reply in the first place was that so far as I knew the 
practice of the Buddhist religion in Burma was more akin to the old teachings 
of Gautama, an Indian prince, than to the doctrine preached in Japan and 
China. The subject, however, was pressed and I put to my interrogators the 
question as to whether the Burman Buddhist should not be given as much 
respect and credence in respect to his religious beliefs as the Hindu is in 
regard to cows and the Mussalman over pigs which led to the subject being 
dropped. 

Sir, I ask the Honourable Members of this House to oppose the Resolution, 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras: Nomina- 
ted Non-Official) : Sir, the Resolution before the House is capable of being 
divided into two parts, first, the question of whether the silk industry deserves 
this protection at all, and secondly, if it deserves it, what exactly is to be the 
rate which has to be imposed on the goods which come to our country, whether 
as raw silk or as manufactured goods. Sir, I thought after the report of the 
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Tariff Board the question of the need for protection in this direction would not 
be seriously opposed. Burma, we are told, is not willing either to cultivate or 
to weave silk. But Burmans are very fond of wearing coloured cloths and 
silk cloths. I have seen, Sir, in this report, in several places where the Board 
complain that, though the Board wanted information from Burma and called 
for it two or three times there was no response. It is not in one place but in 
two or three places. I should think, Sir, that perhaps the expected separation 
of Burma is more responsible for that attitude than any want of the desire of 
the people of that province either to cultivate or to produce or to weave silk 
cloths. Anyway, Sir, I think there can be no two opinions on the question 
so far as the first question is concerned , namely, that there is an absolute 
need and an urgent need for affording this protection. Sir, I take it that 
Government is committed to the policy. It is at present the declared policy 
of Government to protect industries which deserve that protection provided* 
of course, the conditions imposed by the Fiscal Commission are satisfied. And 
in this report the Board have specifically stated that all the conditions were 
satisfied and that protection should be given. Sir, as has been pointed out 
by my friend, Mr. Gounder, this is a very old industry and women all over the 
world are fond of wearing silk. In the province from which I come, even 
some poor people go in for silk saries and they will find it very hard 
indeed. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Agricul- 
turists too ? 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : Oh, yes, and that 
is because other classes wear silk cloths and our women do not want to be 
behind them. I suppose it is human nature. Well, whatever it is. Sir, my 
friend has pointed out that this is a subsidiary industry helping poor agricul- 
turists in places where their land does not yield crops like jute or rice or cotton, 
and in places where the agriculturists find a good deal of leisure which they 
have no way of utilising, so that they will be left without any occupancy at all. 
As a subsidiary industry for the poorer classes, this is very well fitted and we 
have been told as an ancient industry it has been going on for 2,000 years and 
the climate and soil are congenial, and I should think. Sir, that under these 
circumstances it would be very difficult to accept the view that no protection 
at all is necessary. 

Sir, owing to various causes this industry is put to great hardships. There 
was a time when India was sending a large quantity of raw silk as well as silk 
to foreign countries. But today, as has been pointed out by my friend, this 
has gone down. Various causes are responsible for this. There is, of course, 
this world -wide depression. But even a more important reason appears to be 
that Japan, which occupied no place at all in the export of these silk goods in 
olden days has now come to the top, competing even with Italy, France and 
China. And China has turned her exports to India when she found that 
America was no longer willing to purchase these goods, with the rosult that 
today both China and Japan have been competing, owing in the first place to 
the devaluation of their currency, and secondly, to the subsidies given by the 
Chinese Government, these countries have been able to sell raw silk and silk 
goods much cheaper than we could produce them. That question has been 
fully gone into by the Board. They recommend, so far as raw silk is concerned, 
a specific duty of Rs. 2-6-0. I take it in the alternative they propose to 
increase the ad valorem duty from 25 to 50 per cent. So far as the finished 
goods are concerned, the Board would recommend 83 per cent, ad valorem 
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-duty in the place of, I believe, 50 per cent, as at present. And here I come to 
the second point. I am afraid it would be difficult to support my friend the 
Honourable Mr. Gounder to the extent of 100 per cent, ad valorem duty which 
he would like. I too have got a telegram from my people in Kollegal and they 
tell me that even the rate proposed by the Tariff Board is not sufficient. But 
personally I think we ought to be satisfied if we could get the rate proposed by 
the Tariff Board. We will then have behind us the support of the whole report 
so carefully and well prepared. It is one of the best reports that I have seen 
from the Tariff Board. I think the reason assigned by the Honourable Member 
from Burma has been met by- the Board who say that no doubt there was that 
original objection against killing but that that reason is no longer valid. They 
observe that China and Japan, two essentially Buddhist countries, have not 
only been rearing these silk- worms but have been preparing them much more 
than other countries and dumping them on other countries. I should think that 
sentimental reasons are out of place in considering this question. Now as re- 
gards the export duty I should leave it to Government to suggest the actual 
rates. I do not know what passed between them and the representatives of 
Japan or whether their deliberations were confined to cotton. So I would leave 
this matter entirely to Government. But I do urge, Sir, that it would be an act 
of justice if some protection is given, whatever the actual extent may be. In 
fact, Sir, in this report I found a passage in which the Board said that the 
Government should not wait till the Legislature has passed these duties but 
should take executive action immediately. That will show, Sir, the necessity, 
importance and urgency of meeting this demand and of raising the duty to a 
point where this industry will be adequately protected. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. S TEWART (Commerce Secretary) : I regret. 
Sir, that it is necessary for me on behalf of Government to oppose this Reso- 
lution. But the opposition that I put forward is not based on the merits of the 
case. My opposition is a formal one and these are the reasons for it. A 
Tariff Board was appointed to investigate the claims of the sericultural industry 
to protection. The Tariff Board has reported. Its report has been examined 
by Government and Government have formulated certain proposals which 
have been incorporated in the Textile Protection Bill which was introduced 
in another place on the 5th of February* There will be ample opportunities 
in this Honourable Chamber and elsewhere to debate the proposals that have 
been made. There will be fair hearing to those who think them too little and 
those who think them too much will also be heard. But Government think it 
is entirely inappropriate that those debates should be anticipated at this time. 
I have listened with great interest to the Honourable Members who have 
spoken. I trust that in these circumstances they will forgive me if I do not 
follow them through the arguments that they have raised and I would ask the 
Honourable mover whether he would not be prepared to withdraw his 
Resolution. Failing that, I am afraid we must oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which has been 
so ably moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Gounder. The Honourable Mr. 
Glass, while making his observations, said that as Buddhists in Burma have 
religious scruples, they are not willing to take to the sericultural industry on a 
lair scale. Sir, that argument does not appeal to me at all, and the opposi- 
tion which he has made, based on this point, seems to be rather frivolous. 
The Honourable Mr. Glass knows very well that the industrialists who deve- 
loped Burma were not Burmans but outsiders — they were Indians, Europeans 
an d Chinese is well-known 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I would ask the Honourable 
Member to bear in mind the observations made by the Honourable Mr. 
Stewart. The Honourable Member will have another opportunity shortly 
of speaking on the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : The 
Honourable Mr. Stewart has put up rather a weak defence. What we expected 
from him was to listen to the reasons which led the Government to accept the 
inadequate proposals of the Tariff Board. We now learn that a Bill has been 
introduced in the other House. But if I mistake not, the object underlying 
in bringing forward this Resolution is that information is required from the 
Government, as to what led them not to advance on the recommendation of 
the Tariff Board. It has been proved, as far as I can see from the speech of 
the Honourable mover, that the recommendations of the Tariff Board have 
not at all been adequate 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Has the Honourable Member seen the 
Bill ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : The Bill 
has not so far been laid before us and I think it would have been better if the 
Honourable Mr. Stewart had got copies circulated today to help Members in 
making their remarks here. However, as the object of the mover is one which 
Government do not oppose, I think this Resolution ought to be accepted. 
It is in the form of a recommendation, and that recommendation even if 
accepted will not commit the Government to any definite course. 

With these remarks, Sir, I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, living as we are in an age of protection, 
I think this Resolution is hot altogether inopportune at this time and 1 find 
my Honourable friend the mover of the Resolution Mr. Vellingiri Gounder 
has made a very strong case in its favour and which has been so very ably sup- 
ported by our Honourable colleague from Madras Sir Kurma Reddi. I have 

no hesitation in saying that this Resolution will be accepted 

c 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : A Bill has already been intro- 
duced in the other House early in February. The Honourable Member has 
been told that. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : I hope 
that this Resolution will be accepted by the House. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I do not wish to inter- 
vene to say anything about the merits or demerits of the Resolution. I have 
complained many times before in this House that when Government appoints a 
Committee, the action on it is so delayed that the action becomes quite ineffec- 
tual. That is the trouble with the Bill that has been placed before the House. 
We have not the Bill before us. In a memorandum which has been sent 

The Honourable Mr. T. A, STEWART : On a point of explanation. 
Sir. It is alleged that the Bill has not been seen by . Honourable Members. 
The Bill has been published in the Gazette of India, a copy of which is supplied 
to all Honourable Members. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I was referring to the fact 
that the recommendation of the Tariff Board has been accepted by the 
Government in the Bill that has been brought. The Tariff Board made the 
suggestion that this duty should be Rs. 2-6-0 or 60 per cent, whichever is higher. 
That was an adequate amount of protection at the time when the Tariff Board 
reported. But, as my Honourable friend the mover has shown, the fall in 
prices has been so great now that that amount of protection is ineffectual. 
For this reason, Sir, we wish to draw the attention of the Government to this 
serious matter and to request them not to do anything behind the back of the 
House, but to prove to us that the measure which has been introduced is in 
consonance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board. It is well known, 
Sir, that in a protected industry, it is one of the dictums that any fall in prices 
of imports whether it is a natural fall or is due to bounties, is counteracted by 
additional import duties. In connection with every protected industry such 
power has been given to the Governor General in Council to increase the taxa- 
tion. In the same way we expected that when this Bill was introduced, it 
will have been introduced in a better manner. Now that it is before the other 
House, we will not get an opportunity to discuss it before the House comes to a 
decision. Before that House comes to any decision we wish to place our griev- 
ances and the grievances of the teeming millions of India who are interested 
in this country before the Government — — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I may inform the Honourable 
Member that the Parliamentary practice is that when a Government Member 
in charge states that a Bill has been introduced, all further discussion 
terminates. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I have nothing further to 
add then, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (addressing the Honourable Mr. 
Vellingiri Gounder) : Do you wish to press your Resolution to the vote ? 
[Honourable Members : “ Withdraw, withdraw ”.) 

The Honourable Mr. V. C. VELLINGIRI GOUNDER : Sir, in view 
of the fact that Government have introduced a Bill in the other House, and 
considering the observations made by the Honourable Members, I hope that 
Government will be able to reconsider some of their decisions and give consi- 
deration to the other points raised and the difficulties expressed by the sericul- 
tural people. Hoping that Government will give due consideration to the 
representations made, I beg leave of the House to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


The Council then adjourned till five of the Clock on Tuesday, the 27th 
February, 1931. 


♦ Vide page 269, ante . 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday, 27th February , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Five 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


' MEMBER SWORN: 

The Honourable Sir Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons, Kt., C.I.E. 
(Finance Secretary). 

DEATH OF Sir CHARLES WATSON. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Honourable Members must have 
read in this morning’s newspapers the sad news of the untimely death of one 
of our esteemed colleagues, Sir Charles Watson. He only retired from 
service a few months ago. He was a distinguished member of the Civil 
Service and rose to the high office of Political Secretary. He was a 
Member of this House for over six years and was well known to many 
of you who are present here. Unfortunately his death has taken place soon 
after his retirement and he has not been able to enjoy either his well-earned 
rest or his pension. I have no doubt you all sympathise with his family 
in their heavy bereavement and I shall convey on behalf of all Members 
our sympathy find condolences to his bereaved family. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, a Message has been received 
from the Secretary of the Legislative Assembly. The Message runs as 
follpws : 

“I am directed to inform you that, in accordance with rule 36 (/) of the Indian 
Legislative Rules, the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill to constitute 
a Reserve Bank of India, were taken into consideration by the Legislative Assembly 
at its meeting held on the 26th February, 1934, and that the Assembly has agreed to 
the .amendments. ’ ’ 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON 

THE TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills 
which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on 
the 26th February, 1934, namely: 

A Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1930; 

A Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) 
Act, 1931; 
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A BiJl to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain 
Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel 
Industry and the Wire and Wire Nail Industry in British 
India; and 

A Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain 
purpose. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE HONOURABLE RAI BAHADUR 
PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT ON HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF ASSAM. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, I feel 
confident that you would all like me on behalf of the Council to congratu- 
late our esteemed colleague the Honourable Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutt on 
his elevation to the high office of Executive Member of the Govern- 
ment of Assam. The Honourable Rai Bahadur has been for many years 
in this Council and has rendered good work. He has spoken very spar- 
ingly but when he has spoken his observations have always commanded 
our respect and attention. I wish him personally and on behalf of this 
Council all success in his new sphere of duties and I am very sorry we shall 
miss him from this Council. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT (Assam : 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I thank you and Honourable Members of this 
House for your kind congratulations and good wishes. 


PRESENTATION OF THE GENERAL BUDGET FOR 1934-35. 

Tiie Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS (Finance Secretary): I rise 
to present the statement of estimated expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor General in Council for the year 1934-35 in respect of subjects 
other than Railways. 

2. There is more ground than usual to be covered this year. I propose 
therefore to leave for the most part the detailed explanation of variations 
in. the estimates to the papers which will shortly be in Honourable Mem- 
bers' hands, and will confine my remarks to an exposition of the main 
figures of the budget and to the proposals of the Government of India 
which result from them. Even so, Sir, I must ask for your indulgence 
and that of the House if I trespass rather longer on their and your patience 
than is customary. 

3. Honourable Members will recall that when Mr. Taylor presented the 
estimates last February we anticipated that 1932-33 would leave us with 
a surplus of 2,17 lakhs, and that in the current year after meeting all 
charges we should be able to apply 6,88 lakhs to the reduction or avoidance 
of debt in accordance with the scheme which has been in force since 1925, 
and still have a balance of 25 lakhs. In the event we did not do so well 
in 1932-33. Our surplus, chiefly because customs and salt revenues did 
not come up to the mark, was only 1,55 lakhs. This perhaps foreshadowed 
whafc was to come; for we now have to estimate that, in spite of an 
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unexpected repayment by the Persian Government of a pre-war debt of 
33 lakhs, our revenue will fall short of our anticipations by 5 crores and 
4 lakhs. 

Though there are of course variations under other heads, as a whole 
they balance, one another, and the short-fall can be attributed entirely to 
taxes on income and customs. Under taxes on income we now expect to 
get 93 lakhs less than our budget estimate and I fear we must plead 
guilty to having under-rated the effects of the depression on profits. Under 
customs there has been a moderate, but very welcome, revival in exports 
and re-exports of merchandise, which to the end of December exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 1932-33 by 12 crores. This is I hope 
a portent of further recovery in future; as a result we should do better 
than our estimates of the receipt from export duties by 65 lakhs. Unfor- 
tunately imports, from which our main customs receipts are derived, have 
as a whole shown no similar indication of a revival; they are down in the 
nine months to the end of December by 17 crores. This means that we have 
to face a drop of about 6 crores in import duty below our budget estimates 
and, though the excise duties on motor spirit and kerosene are doing well, 
under the customs head as a whole there is a deficiency on the original 
estimates of 4,38 lakhs. Of the many items which contribute to this, 
decrease, I need only mention four. Under the stimulus given by the 
heavy protective duty and the surcharge of 25 per cent, on it, there has 
been a more rapid turn-over from imported to indigenous sugar than even 
we expected; and though our budget estimates allowed for a drop of about 
a crore in the duty on sugar imports, we have now to assume that the 
drop will be about double this figure. We allowed also in our budget estimates 
for a drop of about a crore in the customs receipts from textile fabrics and 
yarn, but it is clear that this did not go nearly far enough and that the 
imports in 1932-33 were entirely abnormal. It seems probable that we 
shall fail to reach our estimates under this head by no less than 2§ crores. 
These two categories account for 3,77 lakhs out of the total deficiency of 
4,38 lakhs. For the rest I propose only to mention the duty on manufac- 
tured tobacco which we now expect to bring in 28 lakhs instead of 50, 
and the duty on silver. Imports of silver have been entirely negligible and 
the budget estimate of 25 lakhs is now reduced to a lakh. 

4. Against this drop of just over 5 crores in our revenue estimates we 
can set a saving of 2,20 lakhs in our estimates of expenditure. Again, 
I can leave minor variations to the papers which will be circulated; the 
saving is entirely accounted for by two factors. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have not required us to pay the instalment of 88 lakhs due to them 
on account of war debt and we have obtained a reduction of 1,78 lakhs 
in defence expenditure as a result of the award of the Capitation Rate 
Tribunal. Our net defence expenditure, which four years ago waB over 
55 crores, is now rather less than 44J crores. I will not attempt a recital 
of the measures by which this most substantial reduction has been obtained 
— Honourable Members will find a full description in Sir George Schuster’s 
speech. All I will say is that, welcome as the relief obtained from the 
Tribunal’s award is, it is only a fraction of the assistance which the Gov 
emment of India have obtained in a very difficult time from a reduction 
of defence expenditure and that for the great bulk of that assistance we 
are indebted to the strenuous efforts made by His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in ■‘Chief and all his officers to help us. I am sure the House will 
wish warmly to acknowledge that indebtedness. 

a 2 
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5. Well, Sir, that is the position for this year. We had hoped to pay 
our way and have a balance of 7,13 lakhs, 6,88 lakhs of which w© pro- 
posed to utilise for the reduction or avoidance of debt. We are spending 
2,20 lakhs less than we expected but our income has shrunk by 5,04 lakhs. 
To the extent therefore of 2,84 lakhs we have not done as well as we 
hoped, and on present estimates our available balance, before we make 
provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt, is 4,29 lakhs instead of 
7,13 lakhs. 

6. Though our hopes have not been entirely fulfilled — that is perhaps 
too much to expect in present times — I trust Honourable Members will not 
derive from these figures any reason for despondency. I certainly do not 
myself. 1 have already mentioned one encouraging sign, the increase in 
our exports: Sir Guthrie Kussell mentioned a second a few days ago, 
the growth in railway goods traffic. There are other good grounds for an 
increased confidence to whic.li I will briefly refer, for they lead up to and 
justify the initial proposal that I have to lay before the House tonight 
How have the public finances of India fared since the crisis of 1931? To 
what extent has she so far weathered the storm? To begin with, taking 
our estimates for the current year, she has not only paid her way in the 
three years from 1931-32 but will have accumulated a surplus of 7,82 lakhs 
for the reduction of her debt, or the strengthening of her balances. 1 
wonder how many other countries in the world can show so sound a 
budgetary position; but this is by no means all. During the same three 
critical years, her external reserves in gold and sterling securities have 
increased by over 48 crores, quite apart from the potential profit on gold 
which at present is about 27 crores; and the proportion of these reserves 
to the note issue has been raised from 40 to 60 per cent. In September, 
1931, the total debt, rupee and sterling maturing within five years was over 
336 crores : at the end of next month we expect the figure to be only 
166 crores, so that near maturities will have been reduced by 170 crores. 
And by conversion operations and the improvement in credit which has 
followed a sound budgetary policy the burden of interest has been reduced 
by well over four crores. 

To illustrate the inherent soundness of our debt position there are ft 
few more figures that I should like to quote. In making the comparison 
I exclude variations in cash balances, which may be described generally 
as till money At the end of next month we expect the total indebtedness 
of the Government of Tndia to be about 1,212 crores, an increase of 293 
crores or 32 per cent, over the figure ten years ago. But on the same 
date the interest bearing assets of the Government will be 978 crores, an 
increase in the ten years of 314 crores, so that since 1924 the debt not 
covered by assets — what I may perhaps describe as the unproductive debt 
‘ — has been reduced by 20 crores and at the beginning of next financial 
year will amount to only 234 crores out of the total of 1,212 crores. 

At the same time, though our total debt has increased by only 32 per 
cent, and our uncovered debt has actually decreased, by the operation of 
the scheme for debt redemption which was settled in 1924 the provision 
to be made from revenue for this purpose has grown by 82 per cent, from 
8,78 lakhs to 6,89 lakhs. This increase is of course particularly burden- 
some at a time when we are, I am confident only temporarily, receiving 
no contribution in relief of the taxpayer from our principal productive asset, 
the Indian railways. In the circumstances, we have had to consider very 
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carefully whether in a time of abnormal depression, when what should 
ordinarily prove a profitable investment* is giving us no return, we are 
justified in maintaining a rate of debt amortization which, however, appro- 
priate to good times, must throw an additional burden on the already 
heavily burdened payer of taxes. The conclusion we have reached is as 
follows. We cannot at present give a considered opinion what the perma- 
nent basis of the future provision for the reduction and avoid- 
ance of debt should be; but in view of the strong position 
which has been built up by past efforts and the high pro- 
portion of our debt which is invested in undertakings that should again 
become profitable, it is justifiable and in no way offends against financial 
prudence for us to reduce the provision for reduction and avoidance of debt 
to 3 crores both in the current year and in 1984-35. We propose to do 
so. The House w’ill observe that, if vve take the figure for uncovered debt 
alone, this represents a provision of over per cent. 

7. Deducting this provision of 3 crores from our current year’s estimated 
surplus of 4,29 lakhs, we are left with a net surplus of i,29 lakhs. We 
propose to transfer this surplus, whatever the final amount may prove to 
bo, to a special fund which will be used for assisting the provinces which 
have suffered from the recent earthquake, chiefly of course Bihar, though 
we may find it necessary to devote some part of the fund to assisting other 
provinces such as Bengal. The Council are, I am sure, anxious to know 
what our definite proposals for assistance to Bihar are, and it will, I think, 
be convenient if I describe them at this stage. They have been concerted 
in close discussion with the Provincial Government. 

8. The necessary steps to give immediate relief to sufferers from the 
earthquake are, as Honourable Members are no doubt aware, being 
energetically pursued, the money for them being for the most part provided 
from the Viceroy’s and other relief funds; but there is one direction in 
which the Government of India desire to extend their help. The destruc- 
tion of seven sugar factories in the north of Bihar and serious damage to 
two others lias deprived the growers of canc in this area of their ordinary 
market for about fifteen million nniunds of cane. It is hoped that the 
bulk of this canc can be got away in time to factories in the south of Bihar 
or in the east of the United Provinces, and the Railways, chiefly of course 
the Bengal and North Western Railway, are taking strenuous steps to 
enable this to be done and are prepared to quote -very low concessionary 
rates of freight, so that a reasonable price should be secured to the grower. 
But cane has to reach the factory within about thirty-six hours of being 
cut or it loses its juice, and it will not be possible to move part at any 
rate of the crop to other factories in time. In order to meet this difficulty 
the Provincial Government are distributing a large number of crushing mills 
and pans with which to turn the canc into gur; and when I was in Patna 
they anticipated that they might be able to deal with about six million 
maunds of cane in this way. The Government of India have undertaken 
to bear the whole cost of this measure from central revenues : it will pro- 
bably amount to about 5 lakhs. 

The more difficult problem, however, the solution of which will demand 
expenditure on a much larger scale, is the problem of permanent recon- 
struction; and I can perhaps most easily explain to the House /the extent 
of the problem and the manner in which we propose to deal with it if I 
divide it into four main heads. Where possible I will give an idea of the 
sums that are likely to be required, but I must make it clear that as yet 
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only very rough estimates can be framed and that the figures I give are 
given more by way of illustration than as representing any final conclusion 
of what the bill will be. 

There is first the very considerable damage to the Provincial Govern- 
ment s own buildings and other property. For example, I understand th$t 
the Dhaka Canal has suffered considerably. A rough estimate of the sum 
required for rebuilding and repair is a crore of rupees. Here our proposal is 
that the Government of India should relieve the Provincial Government 
half the cost of reconstruction and repair, whatever the amount may prove 
to be, and should advance the remaining half to the Provincial Govern- 
ment through the Provincial Loans Fund. We propose to treat as capital 
expenditure by the Government of India the half share which we are taking 
on our own shoulders. 

Next there is the similar damage to the property of local bodies in the 
affected area. At the best of times these bodies have meagre incomes; 
their balances are small; and though it may be found possible to ask them 
to contribute their share towards the cost of reconstruction by taking over 
the responsibility for some small particular measure, for example, the 
clearance of wells, it is perfectly clear that the assistance that they can 
render is negligible and the main task of reconstruction is completely beyond 
their power. So far, in fact, from their being able to render any material 
assistance, the municipalities have lost for the time being their mam 
source of income in the house tax, and it will be necessary to equip them, 
and possibly to some extent the local boards too, with funds with which to 
carry on their ordinary duties until their revenues recover. For both these 
purposes, for the reconstruction and repair of local bodies' property and for 
placing them in funds until their incomes recover, we propose to make a 
free grant from central revenues, and this also applies to the money re- 
quired for rebuilding and repairing aided schools in the earthquake area. 
At present we estimate very roughly that the amount required will be 
something over one crore, and we propose to meet it from the special fund 
that I have mentioned, to be formed out of this year's surplus. 

Next — and a very important item — I am not however attempting in any 
way to assign an order of importance to the different items — comes the 
question of assistance to private individuals. The destruction of their 
small houses and shops must have deprived many of the poorer inhabitants 
of North Bihar of their sole material asset; they have been left with 
neither money nor credit with which to start rebuilding; and it would he 
only cruelty to offer them loans which they could never hope to repay. 
Assistance to these people must in our view take the form of free grants, 
and we think that these free grants to the poorest classes are eminently 
an object on which the Viceroy’s and other relief funds should be expended 
in so far as they are not utilised for immediate relief. No one who has 
had an opportunity as 1 have done of seeing even hurriedly the devasta- 
tion which the earthquake has wrought in the small townships of North 
Bihar could fail to recognise how wide the scope for private charity in this 
direction is. I have no doubt at all that there will be a full response to 
the need. 

It is not only the poorest classes, however, who have suffered from the 
earthquake. There are very many who would not be fit or willing reci- 
pients of charity but who would be quite unable to rebuild their houses 
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unless they can procure money on easy terms with which to do so. Un- 
fortunately I am not today able to announce to the Council the exact 
plan that will be adopted for granting loans in these cases. Though the 
scheme is under active consideration between the Provincial Government 
and ourselves, and though I have no reason to anticipate any divergence 
of opinion between us, the details are not yet all settled. I can say this 
however that it is our intention to make available to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, on terms that will not be burdensome to them, whatever sum 
may be found to be needed for this purpose. I am afraid I can give no 
estimate of what the amount will be, but whatever the amount will be, 
we are prepared to find it. 

Lastly, there is the problem of agricultural land. The countless 
geysers which spouted up in the train of the earthquake have deposited 
a layer of infertile sand of a depth varying from one or two inches up to 
four feet or more over a wide area, particularly to the north of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga. Until a detailed survey has been made of this area it is 
impossible to say what the extent of the damage has been, though I am 
glad to say that the latest information we have received is that it may not 
have been so serious as was at first feared. Until the survey has been 
made it is of course still more impossible to say what measures can be 
taken to rectify the damage and what their cost will be. All 'I can say is 
that we consider the Provincial Government’s balance in their Famine 
Relief Fund can properly be made use of to restore this damage and that 
to the extent to which it is insufficient we intend to give our financial 
support to the Provincial Government in any measures that may be 
decided upon. 

To sum up, the assistance which we offer to Bihar is as follows. We 
propose to give free grants to cover the cost of restoring the property of 
local bodies and of placing them in funds till their revenues recover; to 
rebuild aided schools; and to provide the crushing mills and other equip- 
ment for dealing with part of the surplus cane crop. We propose to meet 
this expenditure from the special fund to which this year’s surplus will be 
transferred ; but since much of the rebuilding will unfortunately have to be 
postponed until after the rains, when more knowledge will be available 
whether the drainage of the country has altered and foundations for build- 
ings and bridges are secure, we are at present assuming that only 75 lakhs 
will be needed for these purposes in 1934-35, though if more is found to be 
needed it is our intention to provide it. We are taking on ourselves as 
capital expenditure half the cost of restoring the property of the Provincial 
Government, the total cost being at present estimated at about a crore; 
we are undertaking to advance the money needed for loans to individuals 
to the Provincial Government on terms that will not be onerous to it; and 
we are undertaking to bear the cost of such measures as may be found 
practicable and desirable to recondition agricultural land in so far as the 
Famine Relief Fund is insufficient. No reliable estimate of the amounts 
needed for these purposes, except, possibly the Provincial Government’s 
buildings, is at present available, but we are assuming in our ways and 
means estimate that there will be a disbursement in 1934-35 of 2 J crores 
and if more is found to be needed before the end of the next year it will be 
provided. 

I trust these proposals will meet with the approval of Honourable 
Members . (Applause . ) 
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9. I can now turn to our prospects for next year. I will use the net 
figures for they are, I think, the easier to follow. On the basis of present 
taxation, we put our revenue at 78 crores 8 lakhs ; and estimate our expen- 
diture, including the 3 crores for reduction and avoidance of debt, at 79 
crores 61 lakhs. This year’s surplus of 1,29 lakhs is turned into a deficit 
of 1,53 lakhs, a total deterioration of 2,82 lakhs. 

10. There is little that I need say about our expenditure estimates, 
which, as is already known, allow for the continuance of the cut in pay 
for one further year. We have maintained and are maintaining a vigilant 
control over all new revenue expenditure and are still on the search for 
further economies. As a result, taking net figures for interest and defence, 
we are able to estimate our expenditure apart from debt reduction at 76 
crores 61 lakhs, only 2 lakhs more than, this year’s revised estimate, though 
we have to find about 22 lakhs for increments and about 7 lakhs for a few 
new items. And we achieve this result although we are providing 58 
lakhs for a half year’s instalment of the interest on our war debt against 
nothing this year, and have, to find 50 lakhs more than in the current year 
for the payment of bonus on cash certificates — a subject which Honourable 
Members will find fully dealt with in the Honourable Finance Member’s 
speech. We have been assisted in obtaining this result partly by a 
decrease of 29 lakhs in our opium, expenditure corresponding to a decrease 
which we have to anticipate in receipts, and partly by an improvement of 
38 lakhs in the financial position of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
which is almost entirely due to the strenuous efforts taken by the depart- 
ment to secure economy in administration and not to an increase in 
revenue. And here I will break off mv review of next year’s estimates to 
explain the first of our proposals for next year. Tt is not a proposal for 
meeting any part of the deficit. 

We a.re naturally very concerned at the drop in postal and telegraph 
traffic and are anxious to do what we can, without making our revenue 
position more difficult, to stimulate a recovery, and we therefore propose 
as an experiment to make the following changes in postal and telegraph 
rates. 

First of all, we propose to reduce the charge on letters not. exceeding 
half a tola in weight from 1J annas to 1 anna, leaving the charge on letters 
weighing over half a tola unchanged. We think that this change will 
f benefit both the business community and the poorer class of letter writers. 
It will cost us, even allowing for some increase in traffic, 27 lakhs in the 
first year, hut if the experiment succeeds this loss should be recovered in 
the second year, and thereafter there should be a net gain in revenue. 

Secondly, we propose to remit the extra pie representing the cost of 
manufacturing the envelope which has been charged for embossed envelopes 
since 1931. This again is a change which will benefit the ordinary letter 
writer. We expect it to cost ua lakhs. 

Thirdly, in order to stop a loss of revenue which is at present occurring 
through the diversion of post card traffic to book packet traffic, we propose to 
raise the initial charge on inland book packets not exceeding five tolas in 
weight from 6 pies to 9 pies. This should give us 5 lakhs more revenue. 

Lastly, we propose to substitute for the present minimum charge for 
ordinary telegrams of 13 annas for a message of 12 words a minimum 
charge of 9 annas for a telegram of 8 words; and similarly for express 
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telegrams to substitute for a minimum charge of Rs. 1-10-0 for 12 words a 
minimum charge of Rs. 1-2-0 for a telegram of 8 words. The charge for 
each additional word will be 1 and 2 annas, respectively. This will cost 
us 3 lakhs in the first year, but we hope to get the loss back in the 
second. 

The net loss next year from these proposals is 27£ lakhs, and in 
present circumstances we could not contemplate their introduction if it 
meant an addition of 27£ lakhs to the deficit. But there is an expedient, 
which we think justifiable*, by which the loss can be neutralised. Ever 
since the accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department were organised 
on commercial lines the sum set aside each year for depreciation has 
been much larger than the amount annually spent on renewals, so that the 
balance to the credit of the depreciation fund has been mounting very 
rapidly. This rapid growth suggests that the credits to the depreciation 
fund under the present system are larger than are really required and we 
propose to review the whole question next year. Meanwhile, in view of 
the large balance in the fund, we consider that we are warranted in reducing 
the contribution from the figure of just over 86 lakhs, which would result 
from the operation of the existing rules, to a figure of a. little less than 
8£ lakhs which is the amount actually required for renewal and reconstruc- 
tion of assets. In this way we shall save in 1934-35 an amount which is 
about the equivalent of the reduction in revenue from the proposed reorgani- 
sation of rates. I must make it clear that a reduction of the depreciation 
contribution to this extent is a temporary expedient that cannot be 
repeated, and that consequently the proposed reorganisation of rates is also 
purely an experiment. There are definite possibilities of further econo- 
mies which after next year may offset the loss of revenue and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department will do their best to effect them. But if they 
do not materialise or if traffic does not respond sufficiently to this reduction 
of rates, the necessity for again increasing the rates to such extent as may 
be necessary will have to be faced. 

11. To return to the review of next year’s estimates, of the deteriora- 
tion of 2,82 lakhs compared with this year only 2 lakhs is, as I have 
explained, due to an increase in expenditure; a decrease in revenue 
accounts for the remaining 2,80 lakhs, and the drop can be entirely as- 
cribed to two heads, opium and customs. Elsewhere smaller variations 
balance each other. Under opium as a result of the policy adopted in 
1925 with a full recognition that it meant a steadily declining revenue, we 
have to face a drop of 64 lakhs. Under customs our figure for 1934-35 is 
2,25 lakhs less than that for this year and here, without going into too 
much detail, T must give a brief explanation of the reasons which have 
compelled us to adopt a lower figure. It is not that we are pessimistic 
about the prospects of trade ; on the contrary we think the chances of a 
moderate recovery justify us in anticipating a net increase of about, a crore 
and two-thirds in the customs revenue from all items except those that 
I will specificallv mention But the very rapid development of sugar 
manufacture in Tndia compels us to face a reduction of no less than 2,95 
lakhs below the reduced figure of the current year in the duty on sugar 
imports ; we can no longer expect as a slight compensation large imports 
of plant for the new sugar factories, and have had consequently to reduce 
hv 32 lakhs the estimate of import, duty on machinery; and our estimates 
of land customs are down bv 65 lakhs, again largelv because of declining 
sugar imports, though a payment of arrears ^mounting to about 32 lakhs 
is also partly responsible. / 
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To sum up, the increase of 1,67 lakhs which we might otherwise have 
anticipated is turned into a decrease of 2,25 lakhs mainly by a reduction 
of 3,28 lakhs in our revenue from sugar — 2,95 lakhs under sea customs 
and 33 lakhs under land customs — and for the rest by the loss of 32 lakhs 
representing duty on sugar machinery, and of 32 lakhs arrear payments 
received in the current year. The point I wish to emphasise is that the 
decline in the customs revenue, which more than accounts for the whole 
deficit, is not due to any foreboding of a further deterioration in the general 
trade position; quite the contrary. It is due to the marked success which 
has attended a considered policy of the Government of India and of the 
Legislature, the object of which was to encourage the growth in India 
of an important industry the raw product of which is obtainable in ample 
quantity in India. 

12. The deficit, then, on the basis of existing taxation is 1,53 lakhs. 
We have one proposal for next year which will slightly add to it. We have 
been carefully watching the position of the export trade in raw hides, and 
find that, while imports of Indian hides into Hamburg are now less than a 
quarter of the pre-war imports, those from other sources are still higher 
than in 1912. There was a little improvement in shipments to Germany 
in the first half of 1933, but since September there has been again a serious 
deterioration. We have decided therefore to remove the export duty, 
which has only been retained purely as a revenue measure and is only 
expected 1 to yield 5 lakhs next year — and we should be lucky if we got even 
that. We are leaving the export duty on skins untouched ; there has been 
an encouraging .increase in exports this year. 

As a result, the gap between revenue and expenditure next year has 
been raised to 158 lakhs. How shall we fill it? 

13. I imagine that Honourable Members have derived from what I 
have already said an inkling of what our main proposal will be. Sugar 
which in the best year gave us a customs revenue of over 10 crores and 
but for the protective duty might be expected to subscribe 7J or 8 crores 
to the exchequer, will produce only just over 2 crores next year, while 
thereafter we must look for a practical extinction of imports. When it is 
realised that the protection given to the sugar industry has cost the central 
revenues a sum which is already of the magnitude of 6 crores — a consider- 
ably larger sum than that we derive from the surcharges on taxes on 
income, the tax on small incomes, and the cut in pay combined — no one 
will, I think, deny that it is reasonable to look to sugar as a means to 
cover the present deficit, subject always to one proviso. We should do 
nothing to impair the measure of protection granted to the industry by 
the Government of India and the Legislature on the advice of the Tariff 
Board. Now, as Honourable Members are aware, the basic protective 
duty recommended by the Tariff Board was Us. 7-4-0 per cwt. with power 
to Government to increase this duty by 8 annas a cwt. if Java sugar was 
being imported into Calcutta at a price less than Rs. 4 a rnaund. 
That condition was recently fulfilled, and in present conditions it may be 
taken that the measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board 
and accepted by the Government and the Legislature amounts to Rs. 7-12-0 
per cwt. But owing to the 25 per cent, surcharge the actual import duty 
is Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. or Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. above the. protection which the 
Tariff Board, Government and the Legislature considered necessary; and 
incidentally the stimulus given by this extra protection is so great that 
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there is a real danger of over-production in this country and the establish- 
ment of more factories than the internal market can support, in spite of 
the very definite warning given last year by the Honourable Finance 
Member to those engaged in this industry that they could not count on 
a continuance of the existing abnormal measure of protection. 

We propose therefore to impose an excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. 
on all issues, after the 1st April next, of sugar, including khandsari, from 
factories coming under, the Indian Factories Act. We reckon that this 
will produce 1,47 lakhs in 1934-35. At the same time we are particularly 
anxious that the excise duty should not hit the cultivators of cane, who, 
as it is, do not appear to have received invariably tho advantage we 
intended them to derive from our protective policy; and a Bill will be 
brought forward this session enabling Provincial Governments to apply 
schemes for enforcing a minimum price for cane to be paid by the factory 
to the grower. Out of the proceeds of the excise duty wo propose to set 
aside the yield of one anna, or on our estimates 7 lakhs, for distribution 
among the provinces in which factory sugar is produced, in order to assist 
the organisation and operation of co-operative societies among cane 
growers, or other action designed to secure a fair price for cane to them. 
So we expect a net 1,40 lakhs from the new excise duty. It will be 
brought forward in a separate Bill and not in the Finance Bill. 

14. Sugar will then give us 140 lakhs out of the deficit of 158 lakhs. 
Where shall we look for the residue? Honourable Members will be 
relieved to hear that they have learnt the worst, and that we think we 
can obtain the remaining sum needed to balance the budget by reductions 
and not increases of taxation. I mentioned earlier that the customs 
receipts from imports of manufactured tobacco will be 22 lakhs below the 
estimates this year; and we should have to expect a further decline of 
8 lakhs next year if no change in the rates of duty were made. This is 
because under our present tariff, with the two surcharges which we have- 
had to make, it pays firms controlling factories both in India and abroad 
to transfer to India the manufacture of certain brands of cigarettes made 
chiefly or wholly from imported leaf rather than as before to import them. 
Thq type of cigarette I have in mind may perhaps be described as the Gold 
Flake class. Bv adjusting the relation between the import duty on raw 
leaf and finished cigarettes we expect to induce a revival of imports which 
will bring us back 30 lakhs. The actual adjustments are a little compli- 
cated and I will leave them to the papers to be circulated; but though 
they may slightly increase the duty on the most expensive luxury class 
of cigarettes, they will reduce the duty on ilie medium priced class which 
is now assessed at Its. 10-10-0 per thousand by an amount which is roughly 
equivalent to the second surcharge, namely, Its. 2-2-0 per thousand. 
There should therefore be no increase in cost to the consumer. 

We also propose to reduce the excise and import duties on silver from 
the present rate of 7J annas per ounce, of which t£ annas ar© surcharge, 
to 5 annas an ounce. As I have already mentioned, imports for the time 
being have practically ceased, and if the present rate of duty is continued 
we can expect to get only I lakh next year, but we think it reasonable to 
Miticipate a larger import on account of the reduction of duty, and an 
increase therefor of 4 lakhs in our estimates. Our main reason for this 
proposal is not, however, th© small addition it may bring to our revenues. 
Though in present conditions the high rate of duty cannot be held 
responsible for the practical cessation of imports, it would certainly 
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operate as an obstacle to legitimate trade and as an incentive to smug- 
gling when India’s demand for silver revives and then the existence of 
this high rate of duty might diminish rather than increase our revenue. 
At the same time, we think it most desirable, particularly now that the 
Legislature has ratified the Silver Agreement reached at the World 
Economic Conference, to give an earnest of our desire to co-operate with 
other countries in measures calculated to improve the price of silver. 
Lastly, as Bombay prices for silver have recently been below London 
parity by more than the equivalent of 2| annas per ounce, we think the 
reduction can be made without necessarily affecting the Bombay price at 
all or consequently any damage to the internal price. In order not to 
disturb the market we propose to give immediate effect to this reduction 
by notification. 

15. With 140 lakhs from sugar, 30 lakhs from manufactured tobacco 
and 4 lakhs from silver, we have filled the gap of 158 lakhs between 
revenue and expenditure and are left with a small surplus of 16 laktiB. 
This surplus will be raised to 19 lakhs as a result of two further proposals 
which I have to place before the Council, but before describing them I 
must say something about the ways and means position. 

16. The two questions with which the ways and means position of the 
budget deals — our borrowing to meet capital requirements or to redeem 
maturing debt and our purchases of sterling to meet sterling requirements 
of the Secretary of State or to strengthen the currency reserves — 
are closely linked together because we have debt both in India and in 
England and we have to adjust both programmes so as to secure the best 
results from the point of view both of revenue, and of currency stability. 
I will deal with our borrowing programme first. It has been a very 
satisfactory year and we have been able to improve substantially on the 
budget forecast. I will leave details to a study of the figures in the 
Budget Statement, but briefly the result for the current year is as fol- 
lows. In India we have borrowed just under 31 crores and paid off 
maturing debt of a little over 42 £ crores; in England we have floated loans 
of nearly £22 million and paid off loans amounting to a little over 
£14 million. We have been helped by large receipts amounting to nearly 
17 crores from Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Bank deposits 
and this in spite of a reduction from 3 to 2£ per cent, in the Post Office 
Savings Bank rate of interest ,and material reductions in the yield on 
Post Office Cash Certificates. Tn consequence, on our estimates "which, 
as Honourable Members know, have to be prepared several weeks before 
we present the Budget, and may therefore be materially exceeded, we 
expect to be able to strengthen our position by replacing about 17£ crores 
of ad hoc treasury bills in the Paper Currencv Beservc by sterling 
securities. 

The curtailment of capital outlay, which in the current year will be 
less than 4£ crores on railways and provincial requirements combined, has 
assisted us considerably in securing this result, and also in improving our 
credit. Vto think, however, that the time has arrived when some relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions on capital expenditure is not only possible but 
desirable. We are therefore, as Sir Guthrie Bussell informed the Council, 
allowing next year for an increase of 4,23 lakhs in the capital expenditure 
on railways and for the allotment of an additional 2,25 lakhs to provinces, 
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chiefly for loans for reconstruction in Bihar. Even so, we anticipate 
that next year we could pay off the only loan maturing either in England 
or in India, the per cent. 1934, of which about 13 crores are outstand- 
ing, without any fresh borrowing. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that these ways and means estimates are not a programme; they 
are intended merely to show our position, and if conditions are favourable 
we naturally leave ourselves the fullest latitude to take advantage of them 
either to improve our credit abroad or to fund our liabilities here. 

The remittance position in the current year is also satisfactory. 
Except for a slight temporary set-back in October-November, exchange 
has been strong throughout. It is always very difficult at this time of 
year to estimate even for one month ahead what our sterling purchases 
are likely to be, and the difficulty is even greater this year because of 
the important developments that have taken place in the international 
currency situation in the last two months as a result of American policy. 
One of the results has been to increase the price of gold as expressed in 
sterling and this has revived the exports of that metal from India. There 
has also in the last month been a definite rise in the price of India's 
mom important export staples such as cotton, hessians and rice. These 
developments have enabled us to make large purchases of sterling in the 
last few weeks. When we prepared our figures we estimated that we 
w r ould be able to purchase £37£ millions during the current year. As a 
matter of fact we have already reached that total. If we buy more, it 
will naturally be reflected in an increase in the outstanding of treasury 
bills in this country w’hich at present represent a very cheap form of 
borrowing for us, with a corresponding decrease in the treasury bills held 
in the Paper Currency Beserve. 

On these estimates, if we devote the surplus sterling which the 
Secretary of State does not require for treasury purposes to the streng- 
thening of our reserves, we should be able to replace treasury bills in the 
Paper Currency Beserve by sterling securities to the extent of 17J crores, 
and should close the year, as I have already mentioned, with our note 
issues covered by external assets to Che extent of about 60 per cent, 
if gold is taken at its statutory value, or of 75 per cent, if it is valued 
at its present market price. When it is remembered that the Beserve 
Bank Act provides that the initial cover to be handed over by Government 
on the inauguration of the Bank should be 50 per cent, the strength of 
our position in this respect will be realised. These estimates do not 
provide for any expansion of the currency. They assume that we will 
merely be replacing internal assets by external. Should the currency 
position of the country make such expansion desirable, there will naturally 
be consequential alterations in the estimates. 

As regards next year, we estimate the purchase of sterling at £26*7 
millions to fit in with our programme. Naturally here too, if we buy 
more, we shall utilise the surplus in strengthening our position. 

17. If it were possible only to consider the Central budget, that, Sir, 
would complete what I have to say tonight; but the Government of India 
cannot afford entirely to overlook the position of the provinces for whom 
they act as bankers and whose financial stability has some repercussion 
on the credit of India as a whole. Now though it is not for the Govern- 
ment of India ordinarily to relieve Provincial Governments of their 
financial problems, there is one case in which, I think I may say by 
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common consent, it is recognised that they are beyond the resources of 
the Provincial Government and that special help is required. I refer of 
course to Bengal, which since 1930 has been incurring deficits at the rate 
of about 2 crores a year, so that unless remedial action is taken she will 
soon be staggering under an unmanageable load of debt. Without in any 
way prejudging the plan that may be adopted by the British Parliament 
for constitutional reforms, we have come to the conclusion that Bengal 
ought, in advance of that plan, to be helped out of her financial diffi- 
culties At the same time it is clear from the figures which I have 
already laid before the House that we cannot assist her out of our existing 
revenues and that, if we are to do so, those revenues must be fortified. 
Moreover, though we must not prejudge the constitutional plan, we must 
do nothing that is likely to prejudice it; our action should therefore take 
a form which is likely to fit in with the new constitutional arrangements. 
The plan that we propose is as follows. We are asking the Legislature 
in a Bill which will be introduced in a few days* time to agree to the 
imposition of a match excise duty at the rate of Its. 2-4-0 per gross of 
boxes on matches made in British India, with, of course, a revision of 
the customs duty so as to maintain the existing measure of protection. 
The manufacture of matches can easily be transferred at little cost from 
one place to another, and this proposal is only feasible because we have 
obtained the co-operation of the great majority of the Indian States, who 
have expressed their willingness to recover a corresponding excise duty in 
their territories if matches are either now or in the future manufactured 
there, the proceeds of both the British Indian and the States duties being 
paid into a common pool and divided on a population basis. The Bill 
will of course include power to prohibit imports of matches produced in 
any State that does not come into this agreement. I must further make 
it clear that this agreement with the States only covers the period up 
to the introduction of Federation; neither their nor our position after 
Federation will be in any way prejudiced by it. In a full year we 
estimate the total proceeds of the excise duty for the whole of India at 
8 crores, of which on a population basis 70 lakhs will go to the States 
and 2,30 lakhs to British India. In 1934-35 we can only expect to get 
11 months' duty, or for British India 2,10 lakhs. Out of this 2,10 lakhs, 
we shall have to give 18 lakhs to Burma to recoup her for a consumption 
duty of 12 annas per gross of boxes which under existing provincial legis- 
lation is in force up to March 31, 1935, but will be repealed when ou* 
own match excise duty comes on. The net addition to central revenues 
next year by this proposal is therefore 1,92 lakhs. 

With our resources strengthened in this way, we propose to hand over 
half the jute export duty to the jute producing provinces; Bengal will of 
course receive the lion’s share though Assam and Bihar and Orissa, which 
are both for different reasons in difficulties, will benefit to some extent. 
The distribution between these three provinces will be made on the basis 
of average production over the past five years. On our estimates, half 
the export duty amounts to 1,90 lakhs, from which a small sum of a lakh 
must bo deducted for cost of collection. On this estimate Bengal will 
receive about 1.67 lakhs, Assam about 9} lakhs and Bihar and Orissa 
12} lakhs ; and I must make it clear that this special assistance to Bengal 
is conditional on the Provincial Government satisfying us that they are 
taking every step that is possible on their own account to restore, with 
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this assistance, financial equilibrium. I need say little, I think, to justify 
the much smaller benefit which Assam and Bihar and Orissa will derive 
as a corollary of this proposal. The position of Assam is so difficult that 
for their part the Government of India do not dispute that she may have 
a claim for special assistance. To Bihar and Orissa no one at present is 
likely to grudge it. 

18. My task, Sir, is now done. All I still wish to say is this. The 
proposals I have had the honour of laying before the Council are not 
haphazard expedients designed merely to meet the temporary difficulty 
of an unbalanced budget. To the extent to which we have had to resort 
to fresh taxation to secure equilibrium between central revenue and expen- 
diture we have done so in a form which, without impairing the measure 
of protection which the Legislature decided that an important industry 
should receive, will be a suitable permanent addition to our resources and 
broaden the basis of taxation. Within the limits of our power we have 
begun tc lessen the burdens of the community by the reductions in 
Postal and Telegraph rates and by the removal of the hides export duty. 
By relieving Bihar of practically the whole cost of restoring the damage 
caused by the earth quake we prevent her accumulating a load of debt 
with which she might find it most difficult to deal hereafter; and by our 
proposals for assistance to Bengal we not only apply a remedy to a 
position which is rapidly becoming dangerous, but we do so in a way 
which cannot fail to facilitate future constitutional reform. Our proposals 
throughout represent a definite and considered plan, the aim of which is 
to preserve and strengthen the sound position which past sacrifices have 
built up for the finances of India, and to do so in a way that should help 
and not hinder the impending constitutional changes. This is an aim 
for which support will, I am confident, always be forthcoming from Hon- 
ourable Members; it is for the fulfilment of it that I commend our 
proposals to the House. (Applause.) 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Slu FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : It is not proposed, Sir, to ask the Council to meet again 
before Monday next which, as Honourable Members are aware, has been 
allotted for the general discussion of the Budget. The four small Bills 
whi *h have been laid on the table today will be taken up on Tuesday 
next week. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Before I adjourn the Council I 
have to inform Honourable Members that, in view of the Party at the 
Viceroy’s House on Monday next, which all Honourable Members will, 
I understand, attend, I have decided that the meeting on that day for the 
general discussion of the Budget will commence at 10 a.m. and that the 
questions which would ordinarily be put down for that day will be held 
over to the following day. 


The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Monday, the 
Sth March, 1934. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday , 5th March , 1934 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Ten of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER .SWORN: 

The Honourable Sir Suleman Cassim Haji Mitha, Kt., C.l.E. (Bom- 
bay: Muhammadan). 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL BUDGET FOR 1934-35. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The discussion will now proceed 
on the Budget, Part IT, but I desire to point out that I am compelled 
on account of the paucity of time to prescribe a time limit of 20 minutes 
for individual speakers. I may also state fo r the information of the 
Council that the new taxation proposals need not at this stage be elabo- 
rated as they will come up for discussion in the shape of three separate 
Bills and Honourable Members will have ample and unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to ’ speak on those Bills when they are before the House. The 
debate will now proceed. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am sorry that it has now become the habit 
of the Finance Department of the Government of India to balance their 
budgets by additional taxation. The balancing of the budget ought to 
take place on the expenditure side, but not on the receipt side. We 
must cut our coat according to our cloth. But here we see that we first 
determine the expenditure and then make up the income by additional 
taxation. It is a matter of great regret that the emergency budgets 
which from time to time have been introduced in this House as an emer- 
gency measure are now being consolidated into a permanent one. As 
far as surcharge of income-tax and super-tax and the other surcharges 
arc concerned, I find that they are now coming into the Finance Bill as 
a, matter of course instead of being done away with. The export of gold 
is being allowed notwithstanding the great protest which the country as 
a whole, public bodies and public men have been making from time to 
time, and this is being done to maintain the present vicious rate of 
exchange. lS5r, generally speaking, the agricultural income of India, 
which concerns more than 76 per cent, of the population, is constantly 
going down. I will give some figures to show how agriculture is now 
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faring. I will give the values of agricultural income of various provinces 
in lakhs of rupees. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Province. 

1928-29. 

1931-32. 

Change 

in 

value. 

Percentage 

of 

decrease. 

Madras 

180,78 

101,25 

—79,53 

44 

Bombay 

120,52 

66,56 

—53,96 

44*8 

Bengal 

232,59 

106,71 

—125,88 

54*1 

United Provinces . 

140,52 

92,21 

—48,31 

34-4 

Punjab 

70,78 

37,49 

—39,29 

51*2 

Burma 

63,38 

29,20 

—34,18 

53*9 

Bihar and Orissa . 

135,17 

71,05 

—64,12 

47*4 

Central Provinces . 

08,77 

32,44 

—36,35 

52-8 

Total 

. 10,18,51 

536,89 

—491,62 

47-3 


Now, Sir, from this we find that although the income has practically 
dwindled down to half, the land revenue has dwindled down only by 
15 per cent. The agriculturist has to pay the revenue, as much revenue 
as lie paid when the prices were almost double and the poor cultivator 
has now In offer twice as much of his produce to his creditors, whether 
they be Government, money-lenders or others. Real efforts should be 
made to raise prices as commerce and industry are in a very bad plignt. 

Sir, the imposition of excise duties is a. measure only for revenue 
purposes and which according to the economic principles is detrimental 
to the. development of industries. '.I ’ho surcharges on the imports of 
sugar and matches continue, but no guarantee is given that when the 
surcharges are taken off the excise duly will be decreased. We want some 
sort of guarantee by the Honourable the Finance Member in this case. 
The import duty on machinery and cotton and on other raw materials is 
against all accepted principles of economics accepted in various countries 
of the world. Here, Sir, we find that in India this is not observed and 
this duty was first put in by the certified Supplementary Finance Bill of 
November, 10.°>1. Surcharges even on mill stores continue. This year 
the Government has withdrawn the export duty on hides. This is against 
the recommendation of the Hides Committee which sat some time hack 
and which was presided over by Dr. Meek. The export duty was put on 
in the interests of the Indian tanning industry and I see no reason why 
the Indian tanning industry should be made to suffer by the withdrawal 
of such duties. ' 

So far as the. Army budget is concerned. Sir, I find that no reduction 
has been made in it for some time, notwithstanding the very low prices 
of foodstuffs and other stores. I mean, ;Sir, that as compared with last 
year our Army budget this year is more by Rs. 50 lakhs and that Rs. 50 
lakhs has been met out of the Reserve Fund. I should like the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to explain how far this increase in army ex- 
penditure which is being met from the reserve is justified, and whether 
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at does or does not amount to actual increase in the army estimates? 
We find that some years ago our army expenditure was practically half 
of what it is now and when all over the world disarmament proposals 
are being discussed, we see no reason why in India we should go on 
maintaining this extraordinarily heavy burden of our army. As far as the 
European army is concerned, I consider it an army of occupation and as 
it is kept here purely for the British and other interests, I think the total 
expenditure on that army ought to be met by the British exchequer. 
Indianization is going on at a snails pace. The Capitation award which 
has been given to India and which has to a great deal helped the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to balance his budget is totally inadequate and 
we request the Government of India to fight for a better share in this 
respect. 

Sir, the Government has seen its way to reduce a trifle on the postage 
rates on letters; but, Sir, on the other hand, they have increased the 
postage rate on sample packets and other things which arc sent bv book 
post. This is not quite welcome because it seriously affects the com- 
merce and trade of the country. 

Sir, we expected that the Government of India will let us know how 
much further they have gone in the wav of retrenchment. When the 
lletrenchment Committee sat and made certain proposals, those proposals 
were partly accepted and, if T mistake not, the Government assured us 
that later on they will consider whether any other retrenchment is 
possible. We have seen. Sir, that as far as the salaries and allowances 
of the lower services arc concerned and which are under the control of 
the Government of India, a reduction has been made, but, Sir, it is 
astonishing to find that no definite announcement, lias yet- been made as 
regards the scales of pay and allowance's of future entrants to the superior 
services which are under the control of the Secretary of State. It is 
quite unjust and unfair that the superior cadre of services should remain 
untouched, while the lower cadre should he made to accept lower salaries. 
T would therefore request the Honourable the Finance Member to say 
how far they have succeeded and whether or not it is correct that the 
Secretary of State for India lias ruled that he will not allow' any reduc- 
tion whatsoever in the scale of salaries of the superior services under his 
control ? 

Sir, it is gratifying to note that, some progress is being made in civil 
aviation in India and I request the Government to move faster in that 
direction and keep pace with other countries. I know', Sir, that due to 
the efforts of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce and Mr. Tynnns, the 
Director of Civil Aviation, some progress is going on in civil aviation, 
though at a snail’s pace. I understand that this year nearly Its. 11 lakhs 
have been budgeted for civil aviation, out of which Rs. 4 lakhs go as 
contribution to i he Telegraph Department, and w r hen we come actually to 
the encouragement of flying and contributions to flying clubs. w r e find that 
only a meagre sum remains for allotment. The contribution to the 
various aero clubs are such that they do not even meet the expenditure 
°n the establishment of even pilot- instructors and ground engineers 
leaving aside the other staff. I wish, Sir, the Government of India would 
see their way to make India more air-minded by giving a substantial 
increase in yearlv donations to flying clubs and introduce and encourage 
n h* services into India on the same scale as in other countries. It may l>e 
said that aviation does not benefit the agriculturist directly; but, Sir, 
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that argument would not stand. There are a number of other depart- 
ments which indirectly benefit the cultivator but do not directly benefit 
him, e.g ., the Archaeological Department and other scientific depart- 
ments. We must keep pace with other countries in civil aviation. 

Sir, I m ust bring in the question of the exchange ratio and that Is. 6 d. 
ratio is being maintained now at great sacrifice and India is suffering 
from it. 

The question of unemployment has not been solved though various- 
committees were appointed by the Government of India and 
by the different provinces. The time has now come, Sir, 
when Government should take effective steps to meet this question. 
Even in England there was a sort of invasion on the House of Com- 
mons by the unemployed who wanted their case to be heard. Here 
unemployment, particularly among the educated classes, is becoming more 
and more acute every day. As regards other industrial and agricultural 
workers, the numbers of unemployed are also swelling. I should like 
to ask the Honourable the Finance Member if he has only lip sympathy 
with the unemployed or whether ho means to move in the matter in 
right earnest? 

Sir, I might cite the example of Italy as far as the appreciation of 
currency is concerned. Signor Mussolini tried to appreciate the currency 
by means of a big loan in America. The price of the lira which used to 
be 107 to the £ foil to 83 to the £ and it was then decided that the 
appreciation could not be maintained. 

Sir, I find that the Department of Industries and Labour in the 
Government of India is simiply a misnomer. The only industrial work the 
Department under the Central Government does is factory and labour 
legislation. Sir, in matters of industrial development, the present consti- 
tution has created a divorce between power and responsibility. The 
provinces which are interested in the development of industries have 
got no power in their hands and they only carry responsibility, while the 
actual power for stimulating industrial development are in the hands of 
the Government of India, viz., tariffs, fixation of railway freights, 
currency and exchange. Under the present constitution. Sir, the Viceroy 
has, under the Devolution Buies, the power to include any important 
industry which he considers fit as being treated as a central subject and 
if I mistake^ not textiles and the steel industry and a few other industries 
have been treated as such. I wish, Sir, that industrial development 
could not take place until and unless power and responsibility are united. 
High taxation is killing trade and industry in which the salvation of India 
lies. 

Sir, the Government of India had promised to try to make further 
retrenchments. This year wo find that in the Political Department 
which is already a very well patronized department and where reversal in 
Indianisation is going on a new Agency to the Governor General has been 
formed at Raipur, and the work that used to be done through the Central 
Provinces Government and the Bihar and Orissa Government has been 
withdrawn. . I should like to know, Sir, why this was made and what 
was the serious defect in the previous arrangement? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member will' 
ple,ase conclude his. speech now. . . 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SA&AN HA'S: Sir, I will 
not take long. Finally,, I would request the Government of India to be 
-generous towards their subjects ns the subjects are the root of every Gov- 
ernment and unless the prosperity of the subjects is kept in view, and 
which is the right policy it might involve the Government in great difficul- 
ties. “Live and let live” should be the policy of Government. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, this is the last speech of an eminent financier, Sir 
George Schuster, who is ‘leaving India for good after strenuous work for 
about six years. (Hear, hear.) Sir, Tndia like the rest of the world had 
to pass through great economic distress during his regime. Sir, I agree 
with him that the economic depression lias already touched bottom and 
we can expect trade and industry gradually to improve in future. We 
have a balanced budget on paper though actually we have deprived the 
Debt Redemption fund of about Rs. 4 crores. Contribution from the 
Capitation arbitration brings in Rs. 1,78,00,000 a year in future. In the 
year 1924 it was Sir Basil Blackett who provided for a Debt Redemption 
fund on the basis of payment of one-eightieth part of all future debts 
and a lump sum of Rs. 3 crores for the past National Debt. Now, Sir, 
it was Sir George Schuster who gave effect to this scheme and even in 
hard times provided for the payment of nearly Rs. 7 crores a year to 
reduce our debts. Sir, I do not fully agree with his view of reducing the 
amount to Rs. 3 crores though for the purpose of balancing the budget 
that is the best alternative. I admit, Sir, that the balancing of the 
budget scientifically is a very difficult task which can only be done by 
an able financier and a genius like Sir George Schuster who had to face 
realities and run the Government of India. 

Sir, as an elected representative from Bengal for the last nine years 
in this House I cannot but congratulate Sir George Schuster for his far- 
sighted policy and broad vision. Bengal will be grateful to Sir George 
Schuster for doing her bare justice by providing nearly Rs. 2 crores as its 
share of the jute excise duty. Strictly speaking, Sir, Bengal should 
rightly claim the entire amount of Rs. 5 crores of this excise duty from 
jute. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : We have come down* 
to Rs. 2 crores now. 

The Honourable Mr MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: Well, Sir, this 
excise duty on jute was meant for the benefit of the Central Government 
as an exigency war measure. What justification has the Government of 
India to keep it on for decades after peace? What answer can you give? 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : None. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY . Sir, jute is the 
monopoly production of Bengal and so any excise duty on it is really 
borne by the jute cultivators of Bengal, and without this money it is 
impossible for any Government in Bengal, whether a Swaraj Government 
or this Government, to have a balanced budget. Every year Bengal has 
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been incurring a debt of nearly Rs. 2 crores while all the beneficial 
schemes of nation-building department, such as health, industry and educa- 
tion, have been ruthlessly curtailed. 

Sir, by anticipating the future federal adjustment of revenue, Sir 
George Schuster has put the people of Bengal under a deep debt of 
gratitude. 


The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAY AT KHAN 

NOON : What about the rest of India? 


The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Sir, I began} by 
saying that as an elected representative of Bengal I stand here on the 
floor of this House, and I have been knocking at the door of Government 
for the last nine years. The door has now been opened and Sir George 
Schuster with his broad vision and political wisdom has done this justice 
to Bengal. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : You have 
been fortunate enough. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Thankful for doles ! 


The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWAEDY : He has also 
saved the poorer classes by not increasing the duty on salt and by grant- 
ing a special fund for earthquake relief measures in Bihar caught tho 
imagination of the masses in this vast country of India and has really 
laid claim to be “a better Swarajist than the Swarajists themselves” — as 
once claimed by a. Bengali financier. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, in the 
other House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : The relief 
to Bihar so far has been quite inadequate. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: It was, I 
think 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Will the Honourable Member 
• address the Chair? 

TnE Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWAEDY : Very well, Sir, 
I bow to the Chair. 

Now, Sir, I have to criticise Sir George Schuster for his policy of not 
imposing an export duty on gold; nor do I support him for turning a 
deaf ear to all our entreaties to have a full review and thorough enquiry 
into the ratio question and to bring tho exchange ratio if possible to Is. 4 d. 
which would greatly help the poor agriculturists of India. 

Sir, I come now to postal and telegraph rates. I would have liked the 
price of the postcard to be lowered to two pice and the weight of 
envelopes costing one anna should be at least one tola and not half a tola 
as in the Finance Bill. Telegraph rates have been rightly lowered but 
I would suggest that the general rate of an anna a word with a surplus 
of an additional anna on the total for ordinary telegrams without fixing; 
any minimum rates would have been best. 
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With these remarks, Sir, I wish the Finance Member God-speed, 
excellent health and prosperity in his future career. 


The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, this is the last budget that our Honourable friend Sir George Schuster 
is placing before this House. Before 1 come to the subject of the present 
budget 1 must say that it would be very ungrateful on the part of the 
whole of India if the services rendered by him during the last five years 
are not viewed in the manner in which it should be viewed. Sir George 
Schuster, since he arrived in India in 1929, had a more strenuous time 
than any Finance Member of India has ever had before. From 1929 
onwards the times began to get worse and worse till 1981 when a real 
emergency arose and our Honourable friend took courage in 1 both hands and 
presented before the House a supplementary budget so as to balance the 
budget of that year. Not only did he try to do that but he put forward a 
scheme for three years so that the losses may be wiped out and the budgetary 
position of the country may be restored by the end of 1988. It is history 
that he has succeeded enormously, if not completely. The previous losses 
have been wiped out, money conditions in India have been restored, the 
rates of interest have fallen, and an amount of good has been done which 
only these who are in the depths of finance in the Indian world can under- 
stand. Sir, if he has not been able to take off the surcharge duties which 
were charged in 1981, it cannot he helped, but I should think that; within 
a year or so these things would become a thing of the past. I congratu- 
late the Honourable Member for the work done, and the whole of India 
feels most exceedingly grateful to him for what he has done and my 
Honourable friend has navigated the ship in the stormy waters of 1930-32, 
and brought it safely to harbour. (Hear, hear.) 

Coining to the budget proper, there are two departures from the pre- 
vious budgets. The Honourable the Finance Member has had to have 
recourse tv - ) putiing an excise duty on sugar so as to got some revenue tor the 
revenue lost by the import duty on foreign sugar. The import of foreign 
sugar, as you are all aware, is falling and consequently the import duty 
is falling. Government has to govern and has to find money to conduct 
the affairs of the country, and therefore must have recourse to some 
measures and I think this excise duty on sugar is the most equitable way 
of finding some help for Government to recoup the losses they had on 
account of less import duty on sugar. But my Honourable friend thinks 
that the putting of Bs. 1-5-0 a cwt. excise duty on sugar will curtail the 
shipments or possibly do away with all the imports of sugar in this 
country. I have my own doubts about it. The present price of sugar-cane 
is about six annas a maund. Eleven maunds of sugar-cane are required 
to produce one maund of fine sugar. In other words, it is Bs. 4-2-0 a 
maund for the raw materials before a maund of sugar is produced. The 
working charges in the most efficient up-to-date mill are about Bs. 2-8-0 
pei* maund. That brings the total to Bs. 6-10-0 a maund cost at the 
factory door. On the top of that there is the excise duty of Bs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. which is equivalent to 15 annas per maund; and that brings the 
total to nearly Bs. 7-9-0 a maund at the factory. Also the factories have 
to send the sugar to various parts of the country and if the railway freight 
is added it brings the cost price at the ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
to about Be. 9 per maund. Indian sugar, as we know, is sold at the 
factory according to quality at prices between Bs. 8-4-0 and Bs. 9. I do 
not knoiv of a single mill which sells at more than Rs. 9 per maund. 
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Now the imported sugar at the ports, Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, sells 
at about Its. 10-2-0. But at the Kathiawar ports it sells at much under 
that price. I do not want to throw any mud at the management of those 
ports, but there must be a screw loose somewhere, because otherwise how 
could they sell at a lower figure, when with an import duty of Rs. 9-1-0 
per cwt. the -price should be somewhere about Rs. 13 to Its. 14 per cwt. ? 
Actually, Java and other countries exporting sugar to India are selling 
it at a price of 7s., 6s. 9 d., and the lowest price is 6s. Gd. according 
to prices quoted in sterling in Lahore. I cannot understand, with a duty 
of Rs. 9-1-0 how these ports can sell at the price they do, unless they are 
making a tremendous loss? Those are the facts. I do not know whether 
they get a refund or whether the Kathiawar ports are remitting any of the 
duties to the buyers. I do not want to pursue the matter, but there is 
some loophole through which this is being done. Then, Sir, the margin 
of profit, taking account of this proposed excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 a cwt., 
would be very small. 1 must admit that some sugar factories have made 
enormous profits; but those arc factories which only came, into existence 
a couple oi years ago and they have the most modern machinery and most 
up-to-date arrangements that you can imagine. That is why they are 
making a profit and a very handsome profit at that. But the mills 
installed five to seven years ago are not equipped with the same modern 
machinery, and they do not obtain half as good results as modern mills, 
and consequently they are bound to suffer. Their profits will go down 
tremendously, I should say to almost next to nothing, and I should not be 
surprised if a few of them close down altogether. So 1 hope the Finance 
Member will consider these points and when presenting the Bill he might- 
think it wise not to put on the whole Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. excise, but only 
half that amount, and obtain the balance by raising the duty on imported 
sugar. He w r ould thus balance the position and would do a good turn to 
both the industry and the Government. Then the Government must also 
consider that while sugar factories were making good profits Government 
was receiving a large sum by way of income-tax and super-tax. I have 
not got the figures before me, but I understand it is a very large sum. 
But if the profits are reduced Government will be hit on the other side 
through lesser receipts from income-tax and still lesser receipts from super- 
tax. I draw the attention of my friend to these points. 

Then, Sir, as to the cotton industry. I will not take up much time 
as you. Sir, have said that w r e will have ample opportunity later on to 
argue the matter in full. But one thing is important and I mention it 
while our friend the Honourable Sir George Schuster is over here. The 
import duty of Rs. 25 per candy on Egyptian, Kampala and American 
coiron is a source of real trouble to Bombay and more than that to British 
-India and I will explain how this is. All this cotton used to come to 
Bombay harbour and the Port Trust used to get its landing fees and other 
charges, the hankers had the bills of exchange and insurance companies 
derived some benefit from it, etc. And all that on account of this per- 
nicious duty, which is equivalent to an excise, has been lost owing to the 
diversion of more than 50 per cent, of the cotton to the ports of Bhavnagar, 
Okha, Bedi and others. I do not blame exporters one bit for sending their 
cotton to those ports, and if the British Indian Government were getting 
the full benefit, of that Rs. 25 per candy import duty and having it 
credited to the exchequer I would have no grouse. But Bhavnagar, Bedi 
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.and other Kathiawar ports have not got a single mill where they can use 
that cotton, and they get something like Bs. 50 lakhs from this import 
•duty which they take for their own purposes. Why should they 9 It is 
most illogical that that money should go into the coffers of Indian States 
and not into the coffers of the Indian Government so as to reduce our 
taxation. If there were mills in those parts, let them have it by all 
ineans; nobody could grumble or say anything against it. Tf Government 
insist on retaining the duty of Bs. 25 per candy, it is easy for the Government 
to collect it from the actual users, that is, the mills which use this cotton 
and pay for it. I do not see how there can be any difficulty in so collect- 
ing, and then the British Government can get every pie of taxation into 
their own coffers. 

Then there is another thing which kills the Bombay harbour trade. It 
is the town duty and all the port trust charges which are far more than in 
any of the other ports; in short this trade is diverted to these other ports, 
and at that rate Bombay would he a second rate station or perhaps a third 
rate city. I hope the Government will take this into account and do 
something to help the Local Government of Bombay. 

I see that His Excellency the Cornmander-in-Chief is not here and one 
must give a tremendous amount of credit to him for, though a military 
.man, he has done more than a financier can do, to reduce the expenses from 
Bs. 50 crorcs in 1030 to Rs. 40 cmres in 1034, a reduction oE Bs. 10 
crores. Making allowance for what was given by the British Government 
as a refund, nearly about Bs. 2 crorcs, still a great saving of Bs. 8 crores 
has been effected. If the civil departments of the Government of India 
were to exert themselves in the same manner as the Commander-in-Chief 
has done, possibly they would save a few crores of rupees per year and 

that would relieve taxation to a large extent. 

Now I come to the windfall which Bengal had at the hands of the 

Honourable Sir George Schuster. I do not grudge, it for one moment; not 

the slightest. As a matter of fact 1 congratulate them for having it. But, 
Sir, I wish Government would find ways and means to help other pro- 
vinces also. Bombay has been hit hard and her case deserves careful 
•attention. The Governor of Bombay is here today; he will put before 
His Excellency the Viceroy and the Finance Member and others the diffi- 
culties under which the Bombay Government is suffering. I hope the 
Executive Council Members and others will pay heed to it and will do 
something for the amelioration of that province also. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWABDY : But Bombay 
has already balanced its budget ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: I was not going to touch on 
this controversial subject. As my Honourable friend Mr. Suhrawardv says 
that Bombay has already balanced its budget, he must understand that 
the Bombay Government are even charging on electricitv supplied a surtax. 
Bombay have done everything in their power to get their budget square ; they 
have reduced the Executive Council Members from seven to four, which 
Bengal has not yet done. Bengal still has seven Members. I did not like to 
say that, but my Honourable friend must understand that before he wants 
help for his province, his province must do everything possible to square 
its budget. 
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Tiik Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: Provincial 
jealousy. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : The Bombay Retrenchment 
Committee under the guidance of Sir Frederick Sykes, the late Governor,, 
recommended a tremendous amount of retrenchment and the Government 
of Bombay carried out and saved more than Es. 45 lakhs. These arer 
things that Bombay have done so as to balance its budget. I do not know 
if Bengal has done all this, because I am not a Bengali. I have no idea; 
but I feel that because they have not done all these things that they are- 
still in deficit. 1 congratulate them on the benefit that they have got 
from tlr.-i Government of India. But certainly there should not be a 
premium on inefficiency. If other provinces have tried to do their best 
to balance their budget, certainly Bengal should do the same, and it- should 
not set an example for the other provinces to slack. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Your time limit is over now. 

(The Honourable Member resumed his seat.) 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur (f. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we have been presented a few daya 
back with an account of India’s financial administration and proposals for 
the coming year, by Sir Alfred Parsons which undoubtedly — to make use 
of the words of the Honourable the Finance Member — “marks the last 
chapter in the story” of our present Finance Member, whose last budget 
proposals we have met- to discuss today. We will indeed be failing in our 
duty if we do not congratulate the Honourable Finance Member for 
having manned the ship of India’s financial administration over troubled 
waters, right through the period of his term of office, a period that was 
characterized by the “severest economic disturbance and depression which 
our modern system has experienced* \ While congratulating the Finance 
Member for his logically framed budget speech, I cannot approve of some 
ol th<? measures proposed therein — such as taxing the common necessities 
of life like matches. 


The over-burdened taxpayer, for instance, gets no redress of his 
grievances in the new budget. The surcharge on income-tax that was 
launched as a temporary emergency measure still continues and I am 
afraid that it has become a permanent feature of income for the Imperial 
Government- 


The measure that lias been introduced by the Finance Member in the 
postal and telegraph rates demands our attention. “With the growing 
competition provided by telephone and air mail facilities* * it is undoub- 
tedly true that the telegraph business will be permanently damaged* \ 
and the proposal of the Finance Member to introduce a minimum charge 
of nine annas for a telegram of eight words and an additional charge 
of one anna for every additional word in the case of the ordinary tele- 
grams and double the amount in the case of express telegrams is really 
commendable. This reduction will surely prove in the long run to be a 
source of increased income and will heartily be welcomed by all. 
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But the charges proposed in the postal tariff by which the initial 
weight of the inland letters will be reduced from two and half tolas to 
half a tola “coupled with a reduction in charge from one and a quarter 
annas to one anna’* will in no way be conducive to help the poor. The 
fact that an envelope and a letter paper will weigh together half a 
tola is inconceivable unless special papers of low weight are specially 
manufactured for the purpose. The new proposal may be very advant- 
ageous to the business man but on the othor hand I fear that this pro- 
posal will lead to much confusion among the poor and the Government 
alone will be ultimately benefited by the collection of excesses if I am 
not mistaken, and this reduction will ultimately prove to be an indirect 
tax on the poor and the illiterate. This reduction in charge from one 
and a quarter annas to one anna is quite welcome, provided the initial 
weight of the letter is also reduced in proportion to the reduction in 
charge, viz., to one and a half tolas from two and a half tolas; but 
the enviable reduction of four-fifths of the initial weight for one-fourth 
reduction in charge cannot but be very much resented. 

“It is regretted that the Government cannot contemplate making similar experi- 
ment in the matter of postcards. The loss involved in reducing it to half an anna is. 
estimated at Rs. 56 lakhs”. 

These words of the Finance Member induce us very much, to regret 
in turn, that the Government is not evincing the necessary interest in the 
poor man’s postcard. I have drawn the attention of this House more 
than once to the fact that the reduction in the price of the postcard is 
a dire need, and the cause of the poor must necessarily be taken into 
consideration. I do grant that this reduction will involve a loss of Its- 56 
lakhs, but the farce of reduction of charges in inland letters with a 
detrimental and inconceivable reduction in the initial weight which, we 
understand, will involve u loss in revenue of Ks. 27 lakhs, may safely be 
set aside and instead the cost of the postcard may be reduced smee it is 
the only commodity that is made use of by the poor and tlie middle classes, 
and indeed the taxes on the luxuries of the rich may be increased to meet 
the remaining loss of Its. 2«.) lakhs. The Finance Member, instead of 
stopping with pious regrets, should have reduced the price of postcards 
and brought in a new measure to make up the much feared loss of Its. 56 
lakhs from the reduction of the postcard without in any way affecting the 
poor 4 

Again the proposal to lew a tax on matches made in British India 
is another parting blow of the Finance Member. It is a growing national 
industry which is badly in need of protection and not taxation. The poor 
and the middle classes will be very much affected by this taxation and 
the growing industry will be heavily handicapped by foreign competi- 
tion. This tax on matches is levied by the Central Government— the 
banker to the provinces”— as the Finance Member proudly terms it, for 
the plain reason of making up the loss which the Central Government will 
sustain if it were to hand oyer half the jute export duty to Bengal 
which 'has been incurring deficits at the rate of Rs. 2 crores per annum 
since 1930. The fundamental reason for this continuous deficit of 
Rs. 2 crores per annum in Bengal is self-evident as Bengal has incurred 
abnormal expenditure, since 1930 to suppress the terrorist movement. 
But, I fail to comprehend the logic of helping Bengal in spending large- 
amounts of money for suppressing terrorist movements- Bengal, on the- 
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other hand, must levy new taxes or bring in new measures to make up 
for the regular deficits. To relieve the financial strain of Bengal the poor 
man’s consumption like matches should not be taxed. The Government 
may act as the banker of the provinces but certainly not at the cost of 
the poor and the middle classes. 

The lot of the agricultural population has in no way been bettered 

11 a.m. by the new budget, Bice which forms 50 per cent, of the agri- 
cultural produce of India is forsaken completely to face the storm of 
foreign imports like Siamese rice and wheat which forms only 9 per cent, 
of the agricultural produce of India has been loaded with protection after 
protection. In addition to the burden of the fixed money charges which 
the cultivator has to pay, like taxes, interest and rent, he is also forced 
to face the damaging storm of foreign import, and the Central Govern- 
ment have turned a deaf ear to Ihe imploring cry of agony from the 
poor cultivator. I urge on the Government to take immediate steps 
to completely prohibit the import of foreign rice into India in the interest 
of the agricultural population. 

We readily welcome the proposal of the Finance Member to transfer 
the estimated surplus of Its. 1,29,00,000 to Bihar for the calamity of 
Bihar is a national calamity which demands the help of every Indian. 
The abolition of the export duty on raw hides will no doubt encourage 
the export trade which is at very low ebb at present but it will at the 
same time, kill the nascent tanning industry, and the reduction of duty 
on silver from seven and a half annas to five annas is really commend- 
able and it will certainly result in the increase of the import of silver. 

The increase of duty on raw tobacco and cigarette needs our atten- 
tion. The duty on manufactured cigarettes imported was Bs- 10-10-0 
per thousand and the tobacco needed for manufacturing 1,000 cigarettes 
is two and a half lbs. But the duty on the raw tobacco is only Bs. 2 
per lb. Hence in the face of high duty on manufactured cigarettes 
tobacco was imported and cigarettes were manufactured here in India 
by foreign companies with Indian labour. Therefore the increase of 
duty on raw tobacco imported and the ad valorem duty on manufactured 
cigarettes will not only protect cigarette manufacture in India but also 
stimulate the use of Indian tobacco. 

The Finance Member is justified in levying an excise duty of Bs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. on sugar, leaving a protective margin of Bs. 7-12-0 the maxi- 
mum duty recommended by the Tariff Board. We understand that the 
rapid rise of the sugar industry results only in “large profits” being made 
by the sugar manufacturing companies, but the actual grower of sugar- 
cane gets very little for his cane. We are glad to find that the Govern- 
ment are proposing to fix the minimum price for the cane and thus help 
the grower of sugar-cane. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that the defence budget for 1934-35 is 
no less than Bs. lOf- crores below the expenditure of 1928-29, which 
is undoubtedly due to the untiring efforts of His Excellency the Com- 
mand er-in-Chief, to whom we take this opportunity of expressing our 
grateful thanks. 
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Let me conclude by pointing out that the present budget is very un- 
satisfactory as far as the reduction of debt is concerned. “The obliga- 
tion to pay completely the allotted share towards debt reduction* * has 
been purposely evaded to present a parting surplus budget of Rs- 
1,29,00,000 which would have otherwise been a deficit budget of nearly 
Rs. 2 crores. Steps should be taken by the Central Government to reduce 
their expenditure still further and thus enable the Finance Member to* 
present a real surplus budget, after paying the allotted share towards 
debt reduction. Though the present budget is not satisfactory from the 
poor man's point of view, India will ever remember the great services 
Sir George Schuster has rendered to her in the past and I join my 
Honourable friends in congratulating him and wishing him every success 
in his career. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, the Honourable Sir Alan Parsons when presenting the 
budget in this House last Tuesday tendered an apology for the time he 
would occupy in delivering his speech, but I am sure all Honourable 
Members will agree that such an apology was unnecessary for every word 
was full of interest and his review of the financial position today and 
the prospects of the future, were most instructive. 

The Honourable the Finance Member’s speech in another place and 
delivered at the same time, dealt with the same subject in much greater 
detail and at considerable length, which enabled me to hear the latter half 
and I was particularly impressed with his discourse on the economic 
situation and the possibilities of future development. I should like how- 
ever to defer making any comments on this until later. 

I will refer first to the fact which the Government of India cannot 
fail to realize, namely, that in the matter of taxation on imports and 
income-tax they are now up against the law of diminishing returns. This 
is due to some extent to the protective policy on which India has 
embarked and figures given in regard to the sugar trade are certainly 
staggering, for as a result of the enormous duty imposed on imported 
sugar the revenue on this one item alone has fallen from Rs. 10J crores in 
1930-31 to an estimated income in 1934-35 of something in the neighbour- 
hood of Rs. 2 crores. 

The excise duty now proposed on sugar produced in Indian factories 
is n clear indication that the cost of protection for the development of 
indigenous industry, must involve the introduction of fresh methods of 
indirect taxation if the public services are to be maintained. I have no 
serious objections to make to the proposed new excise duties as such, 
but I do protest most strongly to the Government deciding to utilize 
the proceeds derived from an all- India tax, which is in fact being intro- 
duced for ibis special purpose, so that they can give a rebate to certain 
provinces, mainly Bengal, who have to pay an excise duty on jute which 
is only produced within a certain restricted area and not elsewhere in 
India. I wish to make it clear that I have no objection to the Govern- 
ment of India remitting half the jute tax but to the manner in which 
they have imposed an all-India tax in order to enable them to do so. 
This seems wrong in principle and Burma will no doubt have some- 
thing to say in regard to rice, but I can leave that in other hands. 
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I shall confine myself to Bombay who for years past have been asking 
for more generous recognition of their claims. Her position is now 
even worse than in the past. The transfer of imports into India from 
Bombay to Kathiawar ports is a growing menace and will end in irretriev- 
able disaster if prompt action is not taken by the Government of India. 
The following figures will show how the imports into the maritime states 
of Kathiawar are growing: 


Year. 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 


Imports into 
Kathiawar State. 


Share of 
Bhavnagar. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


2} croies 75 lakhs. 

4 233 „ 


Of the total of Its. 4 crores in 1932-33, goods to the value of Rs. 2J 
• croves crossed the Yiramgam line into British India. 1 have not com- 
plete figures, but I am informed that the imports for the official Bhavnagar 
year 1933 were up to November last, approximately Rs. 415 lakhs. 
Customs duty on imports into Bhavnagar which in 1926 amounted to 
just over 11s. 9 lakhs, rose in 1931 to Rs. 51 lakhs and I understand they 
are now approaching the figure of Rs. 1 crore per annum. 

A complementary aspect to this question, which should not be lost 
sight of when considering the increasing diversion of the import trade to 
Kathiawar ports, is the effect which this has in stimulating the export 
trade as well. Increased shipments to Kathiawar lead to the provision 
of more direct shipping facilities, which in turn make direct shipments 
from Kathiawar for certain districts considerably cheaper than shipment 
from ports in British India. 

As Honourable Members are aware, the State of Bhavnagar in virtue 
of certain treaty rights, enjoys the unique privilege of being allowed to 
retain the whole of the customs duties levied on goods entering the port 
cf Bhavnagar and the growth in customs revenue which accrues to that 
State is lost to the Government of India. The process has been going on 
with ever-increasing intensity for the past ten years, during which time 
representations without number have been made to the Government of 
India in the endeavour to enlist their active co-operation in order to check 
this transfer of trade. The causes are well known and the remedy can 
only he found by revision in one way or another of the long established 
treaty rights to which 1 have already referred. I am aware this may not 
he easy to arrange but the Government of Tndia must face the situation 
and until they do, their revenue will continue to suffer increasingly severe 
depletion. 

The latest manifestation of the injury which Bombay is suffering from 
this cause is the rapid growth in the movement of exporters of cotton to 
make their shipments through new channels in order to avoid the 
admittedly high cost of shipment through Bombay. This challenge by 
other ports to deprive Bombay of the trade which has been immemorially 
its own is one which cannot be ignored for a moment. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that in this issue is involved the economic existence of the 
presidency, for that must be wrapped up in the economic survival of the 
<City and Port of Bombay. There has been no lack of evidence of the 
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determination of the commercial community to defend themselves and to 
retain the flow of trade for this City, and I think I can also say that the 
Government of Bombay and its public bodies have now come to see that 
the problem will not brook delay. It remains for the Government of 
Bombay and with it the Municipal Corporation, to make their contribution 
by removing the town duty. It is here that the Government of India 
can afford immediate financial assistance in a form similar to that now 
offered to Bengal and the other eastern provinces already referred to. 
Loss of town duty on cotton is calculated to cost the Government of 
Bombay a sum of about Its. 10 lakhs yearly, and the Corporation only a 
little less. The finances of both are in the most stringent condition, and- 
neither can on the face of it afford to forego even this comparatively 
modest part of their revenue, though foregone it must be if Bombay’s 
export trade in cotton and probably in other commodities also, is not 
gradually to sink to extinction. 

The Government of India could make no bettor use of part of their 
receipts from the new match taxation than by allocation to Bombay’s 
Government and Corporation of the sum necessary to cover their loss of 
revenue which it is fervently hoped they will have the courage to give up 
by immediate suspension of the cotton town duty. The sum involved 
may appear trifling beside Bengal’s two crores. The need is every bit as 
urgent. The Honourable the Finance Member has promised in another 
place that the Government of India will discuss the matter this week 
with His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. This is certainly a move 
in the right direction but having done this I would urge prompt action 
of some sort and not merely the carrying on of conversations and enquiries. 
The Government must have or should have up to date knowledge of the 
position if not it is readily obtainable and Bomba v want something more 
than an assurance that the matter is having attention. I hope the Honour- 
able the Finance Member will make some further reference to this important 
subject in his reply. 

Now, with regard to the removal of the export duty on hides, the 
proposal is one which must have a mixed reception for no doubt while it 
will meet with strong disapproval from Madras and Cawnporc, it will 
receive strong support from Karachi, Calcutta and "Rangoon. Tt is not a 
trade of which I have much intimate knowledge but speaking generally 
I am of the opinion that export duties are to be deprecated and therefore 
tlie proposed measure seems a very sound and wise one. 

1 note that the Government in proposing to continue the salary cut 
emphasize the fact that it is “for one more year” and I would therefore 
like to remind them that the firm opinion of the European commercial 
community so often expressed, still remains that the restoration of the 
cut in pay must be accompanied bv the simultaneous removal of the 25 
per cent, surcharge on income-tax. 

The Government’s proposal in regard to provision for the reduction 
end avoidance of debt is one that may bo open to criticism, but in the 
circumstances it seems to me to be justified. I have sufficient confidence 
in Ri r George Schuster’s knowledge of the position and of his cautions 
policy to believe that he has satisfied himself that the credit of India in 
Rio world’s markets will be in no wav impaired by the measure he sug- 
gests. It is not intended that the proposed change shall bo permanent 
nR it will only apply to the current Year 1983-34 and the coming financial 
year of 1934-35, and I think we may accept it. 
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There is a minor but an important point to which I should like to- 
refer and that is the urgent need for the consolidation of the tariff. This- 
is aj matter in regard to which action has been deferred too long and there 
is no excuse for further delay. 

Another matter to which I should like to refer is to join with Sir* 
George Schuster and Sir Alan Parsons in expressing appreciation of the 
manner in which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and all ranks, 
under him have contributed with goodwill to the general scheme of all- 
round economy. It must have gone against the grain many a time and 
His Excellency’s co-operation has set a wonderful example for which he 
deserves our grateful thanks. 


Now, Sir, in conclusion 1 should like to refer to a matter which I. 
mentioned in my opening remarks and that is the question of economic 
development. This I very much regret is Sir George’s last budget and 
for this comprehensive view of the economic situation I think his speech 
will go down as the greatest one he has ever made and possibly as the 
greatest of any Finance Member. It is most timely and the wonderful 
insight and broadness of vision displayed by Sir George will I hope result 
in a definite scheme taking shape for a comprehensive plan of economic 
development. This can only bo achieved by the formation of an advisory 
council in the first place whose duty it will be to see that every avenue is 
explored and that schemes are co-ordinated so that there is no overlap- 
ping. In this connection, 1 should like, to suggest, that possibly one of 
the first and most important matters requiring investigation is the re- 
distribution of portfolios and I would again urge on the introduction of 
a new one, namely, the appointment of a Member for Communications 
whose portfolio would include all forms of communications- — railways, 
roads, airways, waterways and also posts and telegraphs. I think this is 
the third year that I have pressed for some such measure in this House 
and whatever may have been Government’s reply in the past, as to the 
time not being opportune, can no longer be accepted. It has now become 
an urgent necessity, if the country is to be developed on right and eco- 
nomic lines otherwise Government and private money wall be wasted on 
half-baked schemes which will have to be scrapped at a later date. 


Another important matter that requires more detailed investigation is 
the possibility of developing on a much wider scale mechanical aids to 
agriculture. The Council of Agricultural "Research have done much in 
this direction as they have in many others, but only the fringe of the 
mechanical side lias been lone hod. Now some people say that if mechanism 
is developed to any extent, it will increase unemployment, but this is 
not the case if it is carried out on proper lines such as I would propose. 
I am thinking particularly of deep ploughing for the eradication of weeds. 
I have some practical experience of work of this nature find it is a work 
that cannot be carried out adequately with hand labour. Because of 
this, large tracts of land now lying fallow would if so treated be brought 
under cultivation thereby providing further employment. Increased pro- 
duction may not bo necessary at the moment, but we must prepare ‘for 
the future. It will take years to reach a stage of efficiency in this direc- 
tion and therefore a start should be made without any undue delay. 

Now, one last word. I have already referred to the fact that this is Sir 
George Schuster s last budget and because I know others will wish to* 
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refer to this, my remarks will be brief. He is leaving India in a financial 
position which in these times of stringency must be a cause for envy in 
many other countries and his successor is indeed fortunate in taking over 
charge at such a favourable moment. Sir George Schuster will be a 
difficult man to follow and when he leaves I am sure he will take with 
him not only the goodwill of this House, but of all who have come in 
contact with him, and the country as a whole. 

The Honourable Major Nawar Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is indeed 
i\ very creditable achievement on the part of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to present one surplus budget after the other in the circumstances 
well known to every Honourable Member of this House. The surplus 
estimate as it has been calculated at this moment stands at 11a. 19*15 
lakhs, and although it show's a decrease of Rs. 5 '46 lakhs as compared 
with the surplus estimate of last .year, it is satisfactory to note that the 
revenue of the Government of India is expected to yield so much of a 
surplus after making provision for the province of Bihar to the extent 
of Its. 3£ crores to enable it to meet its unforeseen liabilities rendered 
necessary by the recent earthquake. Had it not been so there w r ould have 
been a different aspect of the country's budget, but as the earthquake 
in Bihar is an unforeseen calamity which has fallen on that unfortunate 
province and its inhabitants quite unexpectedly, proving disastrous in 
its results to the Government as well as the people, the provision of this 
relief sum w'«* s a matter of great urgency and to cut the matter short 
it could not be helped. Although the provision of this sum will surely 
affect the general taxpayer to a great extent, the motive underlying its 
transfer as such quite justifies the action of the Honourable the Finance 
Member in advancing it to the Government of Bihar cither in the shape 
of a grant or a loan. Whatever the result of this timely assistance 
to the unfortunate people of the province of Bihar may be in regard 
to the rcntral Budget, 1 think the Honourable the Finance Member 
rightfully deserves the fongratuhit ion of every Honourable Member for his 
second surplus budget, no matter whether the surplus estimate for the next- 
year is calculated to stand even at a lower figure as compared with the 
current one. He is more to be congratulated for the reason that he has 
succeeded in presenting two successive surplus budgets in the teeth- of so 
many ups and downs in the economic condition of the country, fraught 
at every moment with great difficulties on account of the general depres- 
sion throughout the world- 

Well, Sir. all credit is due to the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and especially the Honourable the Finance Member as the 
Member in charge of that Department in preparing two successive surplus 
budgets one after the other, this year ns well as in the previous one, 
but if we look at the other side of the picture w T e wdll see that these little 
hits of surpluses as shown in the preceding year and as calculated in the 
next one, are simply due to the operation of the Supplementary Finance 
Bill of September, 1931. As Honourable Members are w r ell aw r are the 
Supplementary Finance Bill of September, 1931, was only adopted as a 
temporary measure for a period of a year and a half, and it was clearly 
promised during the course of its consideration in this Honourable House 
that! its operation will not be required after the lapse of a year and a 
half. It is now r nearly tw r o vears and a half since the Supplementary 
Finance Bill of September, 1931, has been enforced, i.e .. it has been in 
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operation almost a full year in excess of its stipulated period and still 
there seems to be no sign of its repeal. As I have already pointed out it 
was only a temporary measure. It was not designed to become a perma- 
nent one. On the other hand, we see that, in spite of its working for 
almost a year over and above its stipulated life, there seems to be no 
likelihood of its withdrawal in the near future for no mention to this effect 
has been made in the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member 
while presenting the budget under discussion* May I ask my friend the 
Honourable the Finance Member or the Honourable the Finance Secre- 
tary to please explain whether there is any intention on the part of the 
Government of India to cease the enforcement of the Supplementary 
Finance Bill of 1931 in the near future? At the same time, I take the 
opportunity to point out that unless the Supplementary Finance Bill ceases 
to operate, there is not much to rejoice over surplus budgets. 

Wh it the country needs most at the present moment is the abolition 
of high excessive taxation and some stimulus for the export trade. Is it 
not a matter of regret to see that both these measures are denied to the 
country at large? As I have said above no mention has been made of 
the abolition or reduction of any kind of tax in the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member. The Honourable the Finance Member himself 
admits that the export trade in our main staples has declined both in value 
and in quantity. In paragraph 3 of his speech the Honourable the Finance 
Member remarks : 

“That* whereas in the ten years ending March 31, 1930, the value of India’s 
exports and re-exports of merchandise averaged just under Rs. 326 crores, in 1930 31 
that Fell to just under Rs. 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about Rs. 160 crores, and in 
1932-33 to Rs. 135£. Imports of merchandise though they did not fall quite in the 
same proportion as exports, owing to the well-known fact that private gold exports 
gave India a supplementary purchasing power, nevertheless fell very steeply from an 
.average of Rs. 242 crores for the ten years ending March 31, 1930 to Rs. 163 crores 
in 1930-31, Rs. 125 crores in 1931-32, and Rs. 132 crores in 1932-33.” 

As a result of the world depression we may or may not have been 
so hard hit as some other countries, but we have been constantly told 
that India being mainly an agricultural country should be one of the worst 
•sufferers on account of the fall in prices. No doubt it ought to havo been 
the case to some extent, but will my friend the Honourable the Finance 
Member kindly explain as to what steps have so far been taken to restore 
the prices of agricultural produce in India. It is no use simply telling 
the people that because other people arc suffering, the people of India 
should also suffer* What is urgently required of him is to find ways 
and moans to remove the cause of distress and suffering. Honourable 
Members know full well that the masses in Tndia and particularly the 
agricultural classes were already living on just enough to keep body and 
soul together and that the present world depression, as well as the heavy 
rates of taxation, have deprived them of that little also. Honestly speak- 
ing, they are living on the verge of starvation and a large number of 
them are in a state of actual starvation. Under the circumstances, it is 
highly imperative to explore some effective means to remove their mise- 
ries and distress. Some fresh markets ought to be found for the agri- 
cultural produce of India and thereby provide restoration of their prices 
which is the onlv way fo bring relief to the poor agriculturists. 

In this state of the country. Sir, it is no use increasing taxation, 
which gives no relief to the general taxpayer. As it is, the budget figures 
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show a steady level of tax receipts and a slight decrease in expenditire 
with three or four exceptions whereas on the contrary the national income 
is declining day by day. It is said to have declined by over 47 per cent. 
It- is therefore no question of 5 or 10 per cent, cut in expenditure. What 
is needed is a heavy axe that will bring down the expenditure almost in 
the same ratio as the fall in the national income. May 1 therefore ask 
the Honourable the Finance Member if he has ever considered the ques- 
tion of reducing Government expenditure to the pre-war level? This, to 
my mind, is the only way to restore the equilibrium of the country- 

Reduction in the present rates of income-tax and super-tax is urgently 
called for. As Honourable Members are fully aware this tax was brought 
into force in the year 1886. Up to 1918 it was assessed by a tahsildar or 
the deputy commissioner and it was then a benevolent assessment for 
there was no question of a close scrutiny or looking into the accounts of 
an assessee for this purpose. During the war the yield from this source 
was not found to be sufficient and it was therefore proposed to have it 
levied by means of a special department. The super-tax was added as a 
purely war measure. Now, Sir, if we pause for a moment to examine 
the actual yield of this tax annually, it will be seen that in the year 
1011-12 it amounted to something like Rs. 2 40 crores. Tn 1913-14 it was 
about Rs. 3 crores and again in 1915-16 it was also about the same amount. 
Tn the year 1918-19 it rose to Rs. 11 crores on account of the addition 
to it of super-tax, which was represented by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
then Finance Member, to be exclusively a temporary war measure. Tn 
1919-20 it rose to nearly Rs. 22 crores but- since the abnormal increase of, 
say, Rs. 17 or Rs. 18 crores was understood to be a temporary increase 
with the sole purpose of meeting the exigencies of war, it was received 
b.v the taxpayers without complaint. Tn 1920-21 it was reduced to Rs- 15 
crores and later on there wore small and gradual increases in it until the 
year 1929-30 when the income under this head was placed at Rs. 16*70 
crores. Tn 1930-31 it was estimated at a reduced sum of Rs. 15*79 crores 
and in the budget under discussion it has again been increased to about 
Hr. 17 '25 crores. Thus, Sir, Honourable Members can see for themselves 
how the yields from this source have gradually worked up during the 
last 20 years from Rs. 2 crores to Rs. 17'25 crores. To make short work 
or the matter it is undoubtedly a serious inroad on the income of the 
private individual. 

Tn spite of all this the system to determine the income of an Indian 
assessee for purposes of income-tax assessment is greatly at variance with 
that provided in English law. For instance, in English jaw allowances are 
made for a family, wife, children and dependents, while there is nothing 
ef the sort in the Indian Income-tax Act. Tn England the married man 
is allowed a certain allowance for his wife- He is also allowed a reason- 
able sum for his children of school-going age, while there is no provision 
to the effect in the Indian Income-tax law. In England there is also pro- 
vision for relief to persons without wives and they are given allowances 
for house-keepers to look after their children and also for a dependent 
mother or anybody enjoying their support. All these concessions have 
oecn absolutely disallowed here. Again, in the case of refunds granted 
°n appeal against an assessment, no cost of appeal is allowed at present, 
whereas in the ordinary course of law there ought to be some provision 
for it. 
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1 would further say that there should be some duty on the export of. 
gold. Gold is the only stabilising factor in this world, and the exporta- 
tion of gold from this country should be stopped by imposing a prohibitive 
duty on it. Gold has been exported to the value of 180 crores £ last year 
and had there been some duty on it this would have brought in very 
substantial revenue to the Government, and at the same time this essence 
of wealth styled in different countries as Ijdkshmi or Deni in the shape of 
a goddess should be more zealously watched by the high priest called 
the Reverend Finance Member and his assistant the Finance Secretary 
and the lower priests of the Finance Department should consider it a great 
sacrilege to permit the disappearance of this goddess from this country who 
has entrusted them to the sacred guardianship of this shrine. 

*The Honourable Sir SULEMAN CASSIM HAJI MITHA (Bombay: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I am sorry I cannot congratulate the Honourable 
the Finance Member for the budget he 1ms presented to the Council. It 
is true that there is no substantial addition to the existing taxation but 
at the same time to maintain the taxes at their present high level is not 
a matter for satisfaction. It is admitted that in the present condition of 
the country the limit of maximum taxation has been reached as is estab- 
lished hv diminishing returns, and in order that both industries and agri- 
culture may prosper a substantial reduction in taxes all round would 
appear to be called for. If will be argued that the cost- of administration 
has to be met, and to obtain the necessary income the present rate of 
taxation has to be maintained- To this the reply is that the cost of 
administration should not be beyond the capacity of the taxpayer and the 
only remedy to keep it within this limit is to retrench in every possible 
direction. 

Coming to the proposals in the budget T must express my satisfaction 
at the small reliefs afforded with regard to the postal and telegram charges, 
but they do not go far enough, and I am afraid that this small reduction 
will not fulfil the expectation of the Honourable the Finance Member 
that the loss which likely to result from the reduction of those charges 
will be more than compensated by the increase in the use of these ser 
vices. The reduction in the duty on silver was long overdue in view of its 
prevailin''' nrieo and the facilities for smuggling from neighbouring ports 
outside British India. 

The proposals contained in the budget introduce a change in the 
practice of utilizing all imperial revenue for general imperial purposes, in 
that . half of tlm re\ enue from the export duty on jute is proposed to he 
given to the provinces which produce this article. This money is to he 
provided from the levy of an excise duty on matches. T must state at 
the outset that this duty on an industry which has only very recently- 
established itself against foreign competition in this country will be a 
serious handicap to its growth. But to devote the income from this duty 
to return half the revenue from the export duty on jute, to the jute- 
producing provinces is an entirely novel procedure. Bombay presidency 
has a great share of the match industry, and to tax this industry to give* 
relief to another province is a proposal to which I cannot reconcile myself. 

*The Honourable Member spoke in Urdu and submitted tb^ translation bore 
produced. 
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I do not grudge the relief proposed to be afforded to the jute-producing 
provinces, but what I do urge, with all the emphasis at my command, 
is that it should not be given at the expense of other provinces. I may 
be permitted to observe that Bombay is at present in a very sad plight 
financially. It has to bear a heavy load of unproductive debt and has 
therefore to spend a large part of its revenue in payment of interest with 
the result that in order to balance its budget it had to pitch its taxation 
to the highest possible level and even then to starve nation-building 
departments. 

In addition to this, it is a well-known fact that the heavy charges of 
the Municipality, the Port Trust, Railways and the Local Government 
have led to the diversion of the trade of the presidency town to ports in 
Kathiawar and recently to neighbouring coastal towns and villages. Fur- 
ther the mill industry, which is the premier industry of the presidency is 
also faring very badly on account of foreign competition. The question of 
the abolition of the town duty leveid on cotton imported into Bombay is at 
present under very serious consideration of the Government of Bombay, 
and if the dutv is done away with, the provineial finances will suffer a 
serious set-back. 

Tn view of these facts no elaborate comments are required from me to 
show that the presidency of Bombay stands in need of great relief from 
(Yntrnl Revenues and the fact that it has managed to balance its budget 
should not bo allowed to stand in the way of granting this relief- 

Tn this connection 1 may be allowed to strike a personal note. His 
Excellency the Viceroy is fully aware of the conditions of the presidency 
of Bombay, and during His Excellency's term of Viceroyalty this presi- 
dency, which was the first in India to be under His Excellency's Gov- 
ernorship, expected some favourable treatment and it is very painful to 
find that, not only is this expectation not realized up to now, but on the 
contrary, the presidency of Bombay is now being singled out for financial 
injustice. T have every hope that- this appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy 
will not go unheeded. 

The Honourable Sardar Shrt JAOANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the presentation of the annual budget 
of a country is one of the most difficult of tasks. It is as gigantic in magni- 
tude as it is onerous. T admit that the Finance Member's position is most 
unenviable as he finds it next to impossible to satisfy all parties. In 1931 
when he uttered the following passage T think he depicted the true picture 
about the difficulties of a Finance Member. With your permission. Sir, 
T quote the passage which reads as follows : 

“T think, he would be one possessed of a bottomless purse, mid a magic wand 
th.il could transform human misery everywhere into prosperity. He must be \’igid 
1M economy and yet he must not resist demands for beneficial expenditure, always 
i :*Uintr care to see that Ajmer-Merwara gets as much as Delhi, and that the North*- 
West Frontier Province is not loft behind. He must he able to impose customs duties 
winch will prevent the entry of foreign goods and yet produce a large revenue. And, 
lastly. I think T mav say that he must have the patience of a Job and the hide of a 
rhinoceros’*. 

Rut, Sir, in spite of all difficulties T think he has done his duty to 
ibis country to the best of his abilities and proved himself to be a true 
friend of India. I even go further and say that he has established a 
convention which has a constitutional bearing for the future as well — I 
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mean the introduction of the cut in salary of all officials of the Govern- 
ment of India. The emergency in 1981 -82, which arose out of a deficit 
budget was not the only emergency of its kind. In 1921-22 when the Hon- 
ourable Sir Malcolm Hailey was the Finance Member, the deficit was more* 
and the emergency of balancing the budget was felt by all to be as great 
as in 1931. But* in spite of the non-official pressure then, it was not 
possible ,to tap the very source of cut in salary. I think, Sir, what was not 
possible for the then Finance Member, the Honourable Sir George did 
that very thing, after a strenuous silent struggle with the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State, and brought them round to his point of 
view. As a Finance Member he has come out successful in balancing the 
budget at a time of world trade depression, the like of which probably 
the world has not witnessed in living memory. I am not one of those wha 
would like to bring in provincial jealousies between Bombay and Bengal 
or Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab, between Madras and the Central 
Provinces or between Orissa and Sind- I believe in the ordered progress 
of the whole of India and so far as that part, of the task is concerned, 
the Honourable Sir George has played his part well, as he came to the 
rescue of all the provinces, whenever they needed help. Punjab wheat 
was helped, Bombay textiles were helped, Bihar and Orissa has been 
helped in her present dire distress and Bengal has been given relief in the 
present budget. The North-West Frontier Province has been given a 
subvention to the tune of a orore. Considering all these things I heartily 
congratulate him. 

If I say anything about the present budget, it wdll not be with any 
idea of criticism, but by way of suggestions which, to mv mind, may 
benefit this country more. Firstly, I think the sugar excise has been 
brought too early as the industry has had no time to adjust itself in regard 
to capital and labour. Capital was still pouring in, and more time should 
have been allowed to the industry to adjust itself by competitive prices 
and the principle of the survival of the fittest should have been given the 
fullest opportunity to come into play. In regard to the excise on matches, 
I have only one w r ord to say. The industry w r as given protection by an 
import duty on matches, and on veneers and splints and if an excise duty 
on the matches manufactured in Tndia is levied, the import duty on 
matches, veneers and splints should have been increased by a corre- 
sponding amount which would have maintained the present protection. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER: May I interrupt my 
Honourable friend? That is part of the budget proposals. 

Tin: Honourable Sardar Surt JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT : 
As far as the tobacco duty is concerned, I welcome it and I think the duty 
levied is too small. Opportunity should be taken to raise it by at least 
four annas per pound of imported tobacco. 

On the expenditure side I think, Sir, the expenditure on defence, which 
has been estimated at Rs. 44*88 crores, is still too high for India to 
hear. There appears to he no reason why the military estimates cannot 
be brought dow r n to the prc-w'ar level, unless the Government openly 
oeclaie that the present huge army in Tndia is required for military occupa- 
tion Oi. tho country. . I would request His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief to rely on the inherent loyalty of the Indians* Train Indians in all 
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branches of the army. Remove racial distinctions in the army, and 
amalgamate at least the University Training Corps with the Auxiliary 
Forces and you will find a large volume of the educated section, who have 
kept themselves aloof from such forces up till now will come forward to 
join them. I think His Excellency will agree with me that lie cannot expect 
educated young men of respectable Indian families to go to the training 
corps and draw a monthly salary of Rs. 12 or Rs. 14, which is given to 
the sepoy. It is this feeling which is standing in the way of the develop- 
ment of University Training Corps and Territorial Forces. If His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Ohief could see his way to amalgamate the two 
forces he would find a great change which would ultimately lead to 
economy. 

Then, Sir, I would submit that the introduction of reduced scales of 
pav will not give the Finance Member any relief. Steps should be taken 
lor the compulsory retirement of all hands on old scales of pay after twenty- 
five years’ service irrespective of age. Ft may increase temporarily the 
pensionary charges but, at the same time, it will bring down the normal 
expenditure. Further, the top-heavy administration in Tndia is the main 
cause of budget deficits and consequent heavy taxation. If we compare 
the taxation imposed in this country it may not appear to be very high 
in comparison with taxes paid by people of other countries, hut if we take 
the per capita income in India and other countries and compare such figures, 
then and then only we find the magnitude of the problem of taxation in 
this country. 

As regards the reduction in the rates of envelopes and telegrams I 
welcome the proposal but, .as it will not give much relief to the poor 
masses, who do not use these means of communication, I would request 
the Honourable the Finance Member to consider the reduction of the 
rates of postcards as well. 

With these words, Sir, I conclude my remarks but before I resume my 
seat I would like again to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber for the yeoman service he has done to this country during this trouble- 
some period of Indian finance, and as he is leaving shortly I may assure him 
that he is leaving a memory behind which wall remain with us for ever. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. J. A. HUBBACK (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated 
Official) : Sir, there is only one aspect to which I wish to refer and I pro- 
pose to refer to it as briefly as possible, and that is, the provision for 
helping Bihar in the earthquake disaster. The view r has been put forward, 
and I am glad to say that it has elicited very little support, that th e pro- 
vision is thoroughly — or I think this is the expression used — pitiably inade- 
quate. It seems to me that such criticism is neither decorous nor politic. 
To put it on th e lowest possible ground, a grumbling recipient is not 
likely to get much more. A display of gratitude is a mor 0 likely stimulus 
to further generosity. Indeed it has been cynically said that the emotion 
of gratitude is really nothing more than a lively sense of favours to come. 
Tt is not that kind of gratitude, Sir, that T propose to express myself here 
today. I am in a position to sav that the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
appreciate very fully the exceedingly sympathetic attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Finance Department towards that province, in this 
appalling disaster. If there is any doubt in the matter. T trust that this 
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will clear it up. From what I have heard and read of the course of debate 
in another place, that appreciation is shared there by the chosen represen- 
tatives of the province, and 1 am confident that it is also shared by the 
Honourable Members of this House, whether they come from Bihar or 
whether they do not. Further I feel suro that the people of Bihar as a 
whole will heartily endorse the same view. The Government of India 
have undertaken to bear entirely half the cost of the damage to Govern- 
ment buildings, a free gift of perhaps half a crore. They will advance on 
favourable terms the cost of the rest. Anybody who has seen, as I have 
seem, the destruction to Government buildings in Muzaffarpur which is 
by no means the worst affected place in the province will feel that this 
estimate is by no means too high. Another crore is to bo given as a free 
gift to Local Bodies for the restoration of tlieir buildings and their roads, 
and to enable them to carry on their administration until their revenues 
recover. The importance of preserving communications in the devastated 
areji is simply immense. It will be impossible to deal with the situation 
during the coming months. 1 myself saw a few days ago a bridge half- 
way between Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi which had as a result of the 
earthquake assumed the aspect of a two humped camel. It i s over such 
bridges that relief has to be carried now in the dry weather. Th e Honour- 
able Members of this House can well imagine the difficulties that will set 
in when the rains begin, unless there is money to do the best we can. 
Further, the Government of India have undertaken to bear th c entire cost 
of helping the cau e growers to find a market for their cane which mills 
in their immediate neighbourhood are unable, to take owing to the damage 
caused to these mills by the earthquake. The cost of this is relatively 
small, perhaps about Hs. 5 laklis, but it is none the less very welcome. 
Taking all these items together, I reckon that the Government of India 
have undertaken to give at least something like Bs. 1J crores as a free 
gift to the province, and that is something like one-third of the revenue 

receipts of the province as a whole. Sir, if, — an unlikely event. the 

competent authority were to offer myself an increase of One-third of my 
income even for one year, I should endeavour to work up at least a 
decent semblance of gratitude. But, Sir, we gather from the speech of 
the Honourable the Finance Member and of the Honourable the Finance 
Secretary that this does not by any means cover all the help which the 
Government of India are prepared to give. There are two other problems 
which remain, namely, the rebuilding of private houses in the towns and 
in the villages, and the reconditioning of land damaged by th 0 sand which 
th-i earthquake has forced up. For the former problem arrangements are. 
T believe, almost complete, and I anticipate that those arrangements when 
announced will be found as generous as those of which we have already full 
knowledge. Much assistance will be given to the poorer classes from the 
Viceroy V and other relief funds, as much indeed as the liberality of 
the public permits. To supplement this so as to help those who are un- 
u filing to .accept charity but still require substantial aid, T gather from 
the speech of the TTonourable the Finance Secretary that monev will he 
mad'> available to the Pihar and Orissa Government in such a fashion that 
Government can make loans to individuals on easy terms. T gained the 
impression durincr mv visit to Patna last week that probably a crore of 
rupees will he required for this purpose. Tt is obvious that anything like 
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■an exact estimate is impossible till the terms have been announced, appli- 
cations received and the committees with a strong non-official element 
.have been able to scrutinize the applications. 

Finally there remains the very important problem of restoring to 
12 Noon* fertility the land on which the seismic forces have thrown up 
through innumerable blow holes and cracks large quantities of 
sand. Viewed from the air, as I viewed it about a month ago, the land looked 
in the worst places as if it was suffering from two of the worst diseases 
known to man, small-pox and leprosy simultaneously. To ascertain with 
some degree of precision .the extent of the damage, a special survey is in 
progress and it was mainly to organize this that 1 went to Bihar last, week. 
W 0 shall have to cover by survey at least 4,000 square miles and pos- 
sibly 5.000. My own estimate, which, of course, is no more than a 
guess at present — I trust. Sir, an intelligent guess — is that it will be 
found that at least 250 square miles are so badly damaged as to require 
substantial financial aid for the unfortunate cultivators and owners of the 
land that has been damaged. 1 walked over a considerable portion of this 
land. I found in on e particular place that at least half a village was 
covered with sand. T tested the depth in a number ol places. 1 found 
frequently more than one foot of sand on the land and in places as much 
as two feet, and there is perfectly sound evidence that in certain places 
ther e is four feet or even more of sand above the original leve] of the 
ground. Fortunately, the standing crop has not been very severely 
damaged, though it. has by no means fully escaped. This gives us a little 
valuable lime for devising our scheme of relief. We hope that the survey 
will be completed by the first week of May and it is intended to give out 
a considerable degree of relief as it proceeds. More will have to follow 
and perhaps in some of the worst places it will be deferred until after the 
hot winds of April and May and the rains of June to October. Bv then 
it will he seen to what- extent nature has herself shown repentance for 
her harsh treatment of t Iris area, for it is possible that as the sand dries 
it will be spread by the wind in manageable depths over the neighbouring 
country, or even some of it may be washed away down into the rivers 
and jhp els. How far this will he the effect no one can say at present. 
74 von at the best there will be a large area which will not in the present 
year carry any crop whatever and cannot be put. into a condition to carry 
a crop in future years without expenditure of much money and labour. 
For this it is essentia] that finance should be provided. J understand 
riiaf. the plan is that the cost will in the first instance he borne by the 
Famine Belief fund which the Bihar and Orissa Government lias built up 
in the last 13 years. In so far as this proves insufficient- -and there is 
no doubt whatever that it will he gravely insufficient — the Government of 
India will give financial support. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN HAS: May T ask 
"hat the amount of that fund is now? 

TnE Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS: T am not quite sure of the 
exact sum. At the beginning of this year it, was, T think, Rs. 33 lakhs, hut 
1 believe it will be reduced by the end of thi B year to about Rs. 25 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 10 lakhs may be said to be a free balance. But my Honour- 
able friend must not take those as absolutely definite figures. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. A. HUB BACK: My own private estimate 
for the total amount required for this purpose is at least Rs. 40 lakhs, and 
how much more will b e needed will have to wait until the damage survey 
which I have just . described has made some more progress. It was 
ini possible to start the damage survey any earlier owing to the very large 
amount of water which had come up with the sand and spread over the* 
land which we are trying now to survey. 

There is yet one more aspect of the disaster as it affects the land. 
There is no doubt whatever that levels have been materially altered, a 
matter of special importance in a tract where over an area of 5,000 square 
miles there is no difference of level which exceeds 60 feet. There is strong 
ground for apprehension that even moderate upheavals will direct the 
drainage into new courses, while the choking of old channels will aggra- 
vate the trouble if floods occur. Thus it is by no means pessimistic to* 
expect that further relief will be required after the rains, quite apart 
from that which will be required for re-conditioning sanded land. 

Sir, 1 have only to repeat that the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
and I feel sure the great mass of the population of that province, sincerely 
thank the Government of India in th e Finance Department for the prompt 
and generous assistance already rendered in this calamity and have every 
confidence that similar sympathy will be shown in dealing with problems 
still outstanding. With your permission. Sir, I should like to add that 
that gratitude is extended to other departments, notably the Army 
Department for the admirable help given by the soldiers of all ranks, to 
the Air Force and, as T said the other day, to the "Railway Board. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA "REDD! (Madras: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, as has been observed by previous speakers and as we all 
know, the Honourable Finance Minister arrived in this country in the year 
1929 when the goddess of fortune was smiling on our country with all the 
exuberance and brilliance of her heart. Unfortunately, however, within a 
few months after he came here and before he could settle down, clouds were 
seen in the skies and within a short period, before he could prepare his 
budget, the ship of the finances of this country which he was piloting was 
caught in the midst of a storm the fury of which had not been known with- 
in living memory before. Let it be said, Sir, to his credit that he has tried 
his best, used all his energy and skill in trying to save the ship from sinking. 
On occasions perhaps when the storm was at its full fury, when the waves 
were high and the wind was blowing, he may have thrown overboard a few 
goods, a little luggage, some bags, but the passengers and the valuables on 
the boat have been kept safe bv bis skill. Our thanks and gratitude are 
due to him and though we are not yet out of the storm, it is gratifying to 
note that we are leaving that storm behind us and perhaps seeing on the 
horizon our haven. We will reach it and when we reach it we will realize 
the service ho has rendered to our country in saving the ship of the 
finances of the country so well and so nicely. Sir, lie will be leaving us 
very soon. Time passes, but T may on behalf of my province also tell 
him this, that he will be remembered in this country and the people of this 
country will be grateful to him for the services he has rendered. 

Sir, on an occasion like this, when a budget of such volume has been 
placed before us, it is impossible for anv one to deal with even the most 
important of the subjects. I shall therefore content myself with referring 
to two or three points. First some points which we appreciate; next,. 
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some points on which we may have to say something not by way of criticism 
but by way of suggestions for the consideration of the Government, to be 
weighed in the balance, to be rejected, if found wanting, and to be used in 
case some sense is found in them. 

* Sir, we have got so many subjects, and as regards almost all the 
subjects, with the exception perhaps of a few, 1 have nothing to say 
against. On the good points, 1 will only choose a few out of the many. 
First, I would like to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
and the Honourable Member for Posts and Telegraphs on the little help 
they have given to this country and to the poor people in particular by 
reducing postage and telegraph rates. The postage rate is not a very 
great boon perhaps, but the poor people can use some light paiper and the 
postal envelope, the cost of which also has been reduced, and they will 
find it a great boon indeed; and in commercial circles, short telegrams wilL 
be sent at less cost and thereby those people and others arc helped. 

The next question to which I would like toi refer is this vexed question of 
sugar duty. Sir, objections have been raised in certain quarters that this 
excise duty has been levied too soon. It occurred to mo, Sir, that it is not 
a day too early. I wonder whether the Government considered fully at 
the time what the effect of the protection that they were giving a few years 
ago on the manufacture of sugar in this country ; but within three short 
years we have noticed what it means to this country. As has been 
pointed out, Rs. 10 crores was the income on this commodity in the year 
1929-30 and it has come down to Rs. 2 crores in the current year. Within 
three years commencing from the year in which this protection was given, 
we find the tax coming down to Rs. 7 crores, Rs. 5 crores and Rs. 2 crores; 
in other words the country has lost Us. 14 crores in three years in the 
place of Rs. 31 crores; that meant a loss of Rs. 17 crores and if the same 
rate of Rs. 2 crores revenue continues for another four years — for I believe 
that tliis protection is in the first instance for seven years — the result will 
be a loss of Rs. 37 crores or more. Sir, if this protection was not given, if 
the imposition of a heavy tax on foreign sugar was not introduced, the 
poor people in the country would have had the benefit of purchasing sugar 
cheaply. Sugar, Sir, is not a luxury; it is a necessity of life. From the 
biggest man to the lowest peasant sugar is a necessity, but yet the 
country put up with the import duty because they were anxious that this 
industry should be developed, that India should be in a position t.> supply 
her own sugar, and with that object opposition was not raised in this 
country even though it meant a heavy tax upon the people of this country. 
Now, Government have discovered that they have gone too far; and those 
that object to the preseut proposals do not realize how much profit has 
been made by the capitalists of the factories and mills. Sir, 1 would not 
in the least grudge my countrymen getting as much money as they can 
from industries, but it should not be allowed to hit other classes altogether. 
When certain factories were making as much as half the capital as profits 
in one year, they did not raise the price of the cane which was reaching 
their factories. We have it on evidence, and it was admitted in another 
place, that though the nominal price of the cane is fixed at six annas per 
maund, fixed not merely by these factory owners hut by the Tariff Board 
itself, in very few factories, Sir, was this six annas a maund given to these 
cane .growers ; in many places four annas and even three annas were given, 
with the result that the agriculturist has lost heavily. He has never been 
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benefited by this industry at all and now we are thankful to the Govern- 
ment for having raised this tax, this excise duty of Bs. 1-5-0, with a view 
to utilize a portion of it towards grants to the provinces, so that the 
province might see that the agricult urist and the producer is not deprived 
of his just dues. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will that go 
for the relief of the agriculturist? 


The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA * REDDI: Not all; Rs. 7 
lakhs of it will go for that purpose if 1 am not mistaken. I wish the 
whole of it goes to the relief of the agriculturist and he gets more than 
he does, at present. But, Sir, it is something; it is better than the existing 
state of things and therefore I welcome this excise duty. After all, what 
the Tariff Board recommended was only Rs. 7-12-0, and in fact at one 
stage they recommended only Rs. 7-4-6 and they were prepared to add 
eight annas more in case foreign sugar sold at anything higher than Rs. 4. 
The Government have added an extra duty, a surcharge of Rs. 1-5-0; now 
thev want to remove it and levy an excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0. But when 
Rs. 1-5-0 is levied, factories would be at a disadvantage; therefore a 
countervailing duty is placed in the place of a surcharge of Rs. 1-5-0 to 
equalize the loss that will be caused to these factories. Sir, this country 
has been committed to a policy of safeguarding industries. We all recog- 
nize it, hut when the effect of this safeguarding is io enrich a particular 
section at the expense of others, we have to pay heavily for, as I told the 
House, we are paying a higher rate for purchasing sugar, which we could 
have got if this protection Bill had not been passed. If this protection 
was not given we could have easily purchased foreign sugar at a much 
cheaper rate indeed. The country has been making a sacrifice and I do 
hope that tho millowners and the factory owners will be prepared in their 
turn to make a little sacrifice on account of the Rs. 1-5-0 new excise 
duty imposed on them. 

Sir, I should like now to proceed to the few -points on which I said I 
have something to say not exactly in consonance with the Government’s 
views. First-, there is this question of this grant to Bengal. In another 
place we have seen there was wrangling between tlie various representa- 
tives of the different provinces. The dignity of this House, the sober 
nature for which it has been famous will not admit of us entering into 
those wrangles. Speaking for Madras, I will say that we do not grudge 
this grant to Bengal. Tf, as the Honourable the Finance Member has 
told us in his speech th© other day, that Government have examined the 
situation, found that the Bengal Government have been getting into 
debt year after year and that they have satisfied themselves that there is 
no other way of extricating them out of the mire into which they have got, 
help from the Imperial Government is a necessity, and we are prepared to 
accept it. But, Sir, this subject has got a number of facets and viewed from 
a different angle, from a different standpoint of view, things will appear 
in a different light; and if I am speaking on this subject at all, it is not 
to question the right of Bengal to receive this amount, but to place before 
the Honourable the Finance Member the fate of Madras and her financial 
condition. Outside, people believe that Madras has got a very flourishing 
budget, -hat the cut in salaries has also been restored and that Madras 
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must be a prosperous province indeed ; but to those that come from that 
province, it tells altogether a different tale. Sir, the Honourable the 
Finance Member could not have been ignorant of the description that is 
given of Madras and the United Provinces as the milch cows of India. It 
is an old, old story, Sir, and I do not like to go over the whole of it, 
especially as the Honourable the President has been pleased to give us 
only twenty minutes each. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : At present the milch 
cows are dry. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : No, Sir. They 
were bled and bled white to save other provinces. 

Sir, the history of the financial relations between Madras and the 
Central Government is a long one. From the time of 1871, before which 
all revenues were considered to be the revenues of the Government of India, 
from the time of the period which wo used to call the period of doles 
when Government used to allot certain funds to the provinces for their 
expenditure, during the 22 or 23 years of the quinquennial settlements, 
during tin* period of f//m.$/-pennanent settlement, during the period of 
permanent settlements, during all those years Madras had to economize 
and hand over the funds and balances into the treasury of the exchequer 
of the Government of India or had to receive a smaller share than other 
provinces. (Ah Honourable yfrmhcr: “About Rs. 3 crores a year.") 1 
have yet to come to that. That brings us to the period of the Meston 
Award. The Indian Government was faced with a deficit of Hs. 983 
lakhs or roughly Rs. 10 crores. And how was it distributed? Out of all 
the principal provinces, Madras was made to pay Rs. 348 lakhs or more 
than one-third of the whole debt or deficit of the Government of India. 
Bengal. Sir, — and my friends from Bengal need not be offended when I 
speak of this. — Bengal ought to have got Bs. 183 lakhs to pay if the 
Mcstm Award was correct. They managed to get* off with Rs. 63 lakhs 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: Managed? 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: I am perhaps* not 
very accurate in my English but we arc all foreigners and we ought to be 
excused if the exact word is not used. 

Well, Sir, it will be noticed that even these Rs. 63 lakhs were dispensed 
with immediately after the Devolution Rules were passed. In rule 17 or 
rule 18 of the Devolution Rules, there is n clause which says that if there 
should be any change in the contributions fixed thereunder, that change 
ought to bo placed on the table of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords for a certain period. Even without that constitutional formality — 
now I use the word deliberately — Bengal managed to get the Rs. 63 lakhs 
excused . 

(The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy again protested, but the 
Honourable the President said as the House was pressed for time he would 
ask Honourable Members not to interrupt the speakers.) 

But, Sir, there is another aspect of looking at ibis malter. When the 
Government of India say that they have examined the case and found it to 

c fit case, we are bound to accept it and T do accept, it. But may T in all 
humility suggest if it has been considered whether this would not be placing 
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a premium on extravagance? Whether it is not a test that one should 
bo only capable of spending and not of saving? Whether we are not 
actually inviting Finance Members of the provinces to show deficits in 
their budgets so that they may send out an S. O. S. to the Government 
of India that more money might be given to them? It is that principle 
that 1 would like to be considered and if it has already been considered 
and the Government have come to the same conclusion that they have 
come to, I, for one, would have nothing more to say. But what I do say, 
Sir, is this, that whereas we find Madras collecting Rs. 17 erores ft year. 
If you look at the budget figures of the United Provinces, Bombay and 
Bengal, Sir, you will notice that my province is the one in which the 
incidence of taxation is the highest. We collect lis. 17 erores a year, 
whereas Bengal only collects lis. 9 or lis. 11 erores, and the United 
Provinces Rs. 11. erores, and Bombay Its. 18 erores, and yet, Sir. our 
population is loss than that of the United Provinces or Bengal. The 
population of Bengal is 51 millions, ours is 47 millions, and of the United 
Provinces 49.} millions, and it cannot be denied that Bengal is the richest 
province of India and the land there is the most fertile, and if you take 
the figures given in this review on pages 8 and 9, in tables 5 to .10, you 
will notice that Bengal conies first in the value of agricultural produce. 
And when these values have gone down and when Madras is purely an 
agricultural province with no industry like that of jute in Bengal, would 
that not appeal to the Government that, while they might be perfectly 
justified in helping Bengal, there is a case and a very strong case for 
Madras for similar help ? 

Sir, all that glitters is not gold. The fact that we have been paying 
more taxes than other provinces, the fact that we are a peaceful race, the 
fact that we do not commit dacoities, ought not to be used against us. We 
are a law-abiding race, we pay taxes cheerfully during prosperous times 
because we know that with the advancing needs of civilized society, 
Government will be called upon to discharge duties and render services 
much more than they used to do in earlier times. Our people were 
willing to pay as long as they could. But what is their present condition? 
An*d that leads me, Sir, to my next subject. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Members time 
is up and he cannot embark on a fresh subject. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI: Sir, I shall be 
glad to lesmnc my seat. I only wish to point out that this question of 
rice is very important to us. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT: Honourable Members must 
remember that there are other speakers. 

The Honourable Sir KIJRMA VENKATA REDDI: Sir, T obey the 
Chair. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT (Assam: 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the budget has been discussed at length in the 
press and in the other House as also by the Honourable Members who have 
preceded me and little that could be said for or against has been loft 
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unsaid except that Assam — that Cinderella of the provinces — is no where 
in the picture. If I intervene at this stage, it is to make a last attempt 
to impress on this House as well as the Government how grave is the 
financial position in that hapless province. I use no language of exaggera- 
tion or panic when I say that there is serious risk of a breakdown unless 
its all too meagre resources fire not materially strengthened without further 
delay. Allow the present state of things to continue for a year or two 
more and you will have either to dissolve the province or reduce its 
status— -there is no escape from that position. 

The situation in a word is this. Up till 1874, the territories constituting 
the province of Assam were parts of Bengal. By a notification of that 
year, the Government of India took those territories into their immediate 
management. The separation w’as not of our own seeking and it was their 
bounden duty to see that it did not in any way hamper the moral and 
material progress of the people concerned. The history of Assam since 
that fateful notification is however a history of cruel neglect. It was con- 
stituted a Chief Commissionership and relegated to a backward standard 
of administration. Constitutionally however it was a direct charge on the 
Government of India and it could call upon them for any assistance, 
financial or otherwise, that it might require. 

In 1 ( . -'J l . with the introduction of the M out lord lief onus, there were 
two fundamental changes made. On the one hand it was raised to a 
Governorship with its costly paraphernalia, on the other hand it was 
deprived of the constitutional advantage of calling for financial assistance 
from the Centre and thrown entirely upon its own resources. In the 
allocation of revenues however a standard plan was followed — no allowance 
being made for the special needs of the undeveloped provinces. The 
Mcsion Award made the position of Assam worse, for it levied on the 
province an annual contribution of 11s. 15 lakhs without at all taking into 
account her need for working up to standards of administration which 
previous circumstances had made possible for more developed provinces. 
Add to this the fact that a lot of backward tracts has been attached to 
Assam which cannot pay for their own upkeep. The Government of India 
have consistently refused to grant a subsidy to cover the deficit on this 
account which annually amounts to nearly Rs. 8 lakhs. But this is not all. 
Assam has been saddled with part of the cost of maintaining the Assam 
Hilles which are Central Police and intended to guard the North-Eastern 
Frontiers. This costs her 11s. 4 lakhs a year although for the protection 
of the North-West Frontier the North-West Frontier Province has been 
granted a permanent subsidy of a crore of rupees. The cumulative effect 
of all these has been to place Assam in a permanent deficit although she 
lacks oven the minimum requisites of a self-contained unit. It is now 
proposed to invest Assam with an autonomous constitution which will 
entail additional expenditure. There is. of course, the promise of the grant 
of a subvention to cover the deficit but that cannot meet her needs. And 
lastly, it is assumed that later on Assam will join the Federation. The 
prospects of Assam art' gloomy in all conscience. What do I suggest will he 
the question asked? My suggestion is to place forthwith at her disposal 
enough resources to enable her to make Up the leeway. Nobody knows 
when mdonomv will come and to postpone assistance till then is 
to hasten the breakdown. When indeed is autonomy coming? The 
Statutory Enquiry began in 1927, the Committee reported in 1929, 
the Round Table Conference and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
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concluded their labours in November, 1933, and the Committee is not 
expected to be able to report before May next. It will be a miracle 
if the necessary legislation can be got through by December next, 
as some people would seem to think. Supposing the days of 
miracles are not yet over, there will be much spadework needed 
before the next general election can be held. As far as one can see, there 
is little chance of autonomy coming before 1936 and that late in the year. 
But there is another factor to be reckoned with, which Sir Samuel Hoare has 
been so anxious to stress. The Constitution Act will not be put in force 
unless and until on enquiry which has yet to bo held it is found that the 
provinces will be able to bear the burden of expenditure which the new 
constitution will entail and he envisages the possibility that the provincial' 
resources may prove to be insufficient, in which case the whole position 
will haw to be reconsidered. What are the deficit provinces to do in the 
meantime? The North-West Frontier Province ]s already in receipt of a 
substantial subsidy. Sind and Orissa which wil] be deficit have yet to be 
created. The trouble for the moment is about Bengal and Assam. I am 
extremely glad to find that Bengal has been provided for in the budget 
and I congratulate her on her good fortune with all my heart. But if 
Bengal is piling up deficits at the rate of Rs. 2 crorcs ai year — a fact which 
justifies this special treatment — what is the position in Assam? She is 
piling up deficits at the rate of half a crore a year. Her annual receipts 
from the revenue heads which are steadily diminishing were Rs. 220 lakhs 
in 1932-33. For the cnrrenl year the revised estimate is Hs. 197 lakhs 
and the budget for the next year provides only for Rs. 194 lakhs. Her 
loan operations are insignificant and may be left out of account. Taking 
the best view r of tilings, her income for the year 1934-35 cannot exceed 
Rs. 200 lakhs. What would be her debit balance on the 31st March, 1935? 
It w'as Rs. 89 lakhs on the 31st March, 1933, the deficit of the present 
year is estimated at Bs. 40 lakhs and that for the next year at Rs. 61 
lakhs. Her total debit at the end of March, 1935 will therefore be Rs. 190 
lakhs. What to think of a province of which the revenue is Rs. 200 lakhs 
and the debit balance Rs. 190 lakhs? Am T exaggerating wlien I say 
that Assam is heading for financial breakdown? It is the loans from 
the Provincial Loans Fund which keep the province going and that on a 
mere subsistence basis. No development is possible — expenditure has been 
cut down to the bone. Can there be. a stronger case for immediate finan- 
cial relief? In a statement to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, Sir 
Samuel Hoare stated that of all the provinces Assam and Bengal are in 
permanent deficit — he brackets them together — and that, and I emphasise 
these words: 

“Whether changes take place in the constitutional field or whether they do not it 
is necessary to put a stop to it”. 

It will he a fatal mistake to wail- till the inauguration of autonomy before 
rendering help to Assam. 

The Government, of Assam has asked that the excise revenue derived 
from the oil produced wfithin her borders may be allocated to her. In 
this demand it has been backed by public opinion and the Legislative 
Council of the province. But it is an open secret that the Government 
of India are opposing it on the ground that the Central Government cannot 
spare it. How do they make a distinction between revenue on account 
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of jut© and the revenue on account of oil? Bengal holds a monopoly of 
jute with two other provinces. Assam produces oil which yields no less 
than Bs. 125 lakhs a year. The only difference is that in the case of jute 
it is subject to an export duty while in the case of oil it is subject to &fA 
excise duty. If you can assign export duty to one province I do not see 
why you cannot- assign excise duty to another without doing violence to 
your financial conscience. In fact, the Percy Committee has laid down 
that while the excise duty should be levied by the Central Government 
the proceeds thereof may be made over to a Provincial Government in 
whole or in part. If the Centre cannot do without the oil revenue, the 
province which produces it cannot also do without it and if the Govern- 
ment of India were not top dog the province would not part with it. We 
have been told that the matter is under the consideration of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. But Assam was not allowed to be represented 
before it and nobody knows what is taking place behind the scenes. 
Bengal has extorted the jute duty in spite of the Government of India 
and the latter were probably afraid that to allow representation to Assam 
w r ould be to invite an open demand to the oil revenue on her behalf. 
Assam can be safely ignored, she was and is being ignored. Nothing can. 
better describe her helplessness vis-a-vis the Government of India than the 
words her Governor used when His Excellency last addressed his Legislative 
Council. May I, Sir, point out in this connection that the policy of 
discriminating protection adopted by the Government of India at the 
instance of the industrial provinces which now seem to rule the roost, is- 
throwing great burdens on the agricultural provinces. Although there 
has been a separation of the central and the provincial revenues, the 
position is such that the Central budget reacts on the provincial ones in 
so far as it affects the capacity of the people to bear future taxation for 
provincial purposes. An agricultural province like Assam in return for the 
sacrifice she is called upon to make in the interest of the 
country’s industrial development can legitimately ask that she should be 
helped out of the central revenues if neoessary^ at the expense uf those 
provinces into whose pockets the protective tariffs arc putting in her 
money. We are told that we are paying more now in order to pay less 
in the future. This may indeed be true, but we must survive before wa 
can enjoy. 

Sir, in all the discussions relating to the constitutional changes the 
question of finance has been kept in the background. But- no constitu- 
tion, however good, can avail in the least unless it has a sound financial 
racking. This aspect of the matter has been lost sight of even by our 
lenders in their anxiety to see responsible government established in this 
country. I for one do not want any constitutional advance whatsoever 
if the price for it is the perpetuation of a backward administration and no 
prospect whatever of future development. I w T ould rather go back than 
forward to find money for nation-building purposes. It would be a mockery 
and a curse to introduce an expensive constitution without providing 
adequate finance. 

As to Federation. I view with great anxiety the prospect of Assam 
having to join it. An unequal combination is always disadvantageous to 
the weaker side and until Assam has approached the other provinces much 
nearer in moral and material development she will be more helpless in a 
^deration than even she is under the present constitution. What the 
Government should in fairness do is to prescribe a minimum standard for 
every province that will be called upon to join the Federation. Place 
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funds at its disposal to enable it to attain to that standard and 
postpone its entry into the Federation till that standard has been attained. 
In the Federal Legislature Assam will be very poorly represented. She 
has been given representation in the Lower House mainly on the basis of 
population and hers will be the feeblest voice there. In the Upper House 
where each province should have been allowed equal representation 
irrespective of its size, population or wealth as is the case in several federal 
constitutions, the bigger provinces have again been given preponderating 
representation, and the Upper House, instead of safeguarding the interests 
of every unit, will be at the mercy of a combination of the bigger provinces. 
This does not augur well for the weaker provinces. 

Sir, I was reading yesterday morning the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster’s reply to the budget debate in the other House. He did not in 
so many words reply to the appeal made on behalf of Assam. But while 
vigorously defending his action in assisting Bengal, he is reported to have 
said : 

“That was all that Government could do at present and no province should enter- 
tain the hope that there were other schemes up their sleeves that would enable them 
to answer an appeal ntl miapriendinm . If the Government of India under a particular 
constitution raised a particular tax allotted as a source of federal income, that did 
not mean that the tax was taken away from the Federal Government”. 

Sir, the significance of this rebuke is perfectly clear, but I have a sort 
of impression that there was a time when he was dead against giving 
Bengal any part of the jute duty. Inexorable necessity has forced his 
hands and I am certain that even if he has said his last word on the 
subject, his successor will find his hands equally forced and rush to the 
rescue of Assam. It is at least in this hope that I have taken up so 
much of your time. 


The Honourable Mr. J. B. GLASS (Burma Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I would associate myself with all that my leader has said in regard to 
the presentation of the budget by the Honourable Sir Alan Parsons in 
this Council and the masterly speech by the Honourable the Finance 
Member in another place, i 

My friend the Honourable Mr. Miller has dealt generally with certain 
special features of the budget and I being in the main in agreement with 
his views will not waste the time of the House in covering similar ground. 
In regard, however, to diversion of trade to the Kathiawar ports and the 
suggested suspension of the cotton town duty I feel sure Bombay timber 
merchants will be grateful to me for calling Government’s attention to 
a similar duty on timber of considerably higher incidence which has I 
consider assisted in the divergence to ‘Kathiawar ports of much timber 
formerly handled through Bombay. 

I now come to the point of view of my province on the budget and 
welcome the removal of the import duty on hides, a measure my Chamber 
has long pressed for and which I hope will materially assist an almost aying 
industry to meet competition with our other sources of supply. 

In regard to the refund of half the jute export duty to producing pro- 
vinces T do not cavil, under the circumstances, at the assistance given to 
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/producing provinces even out of what should be, under the present constitu- 
tion, central funds as the method is obviously based on the proposals 
for federal finance under the new constitution. I do, however, consider the 
needs of my province, with annual recurring deficits of a crore, are equally 
urgent and my Chamber has requested me to record their emphatic opinion 
that similar treatment should be accorded to Burma in respect to the 
rice export duty. Burma contributes over 90 per cent, of this duty and 
refund of half to producing provinces would be only equitable. Omission 
of Burma from the White Paper cannot be regarded as a valid reason for 
differential treatment, and adjustment now made in the jute duty should, 
correspondingly and automatically, in all fairness, be applied to the rice 
•duty. 

In Bengal some 80 per cent, more rice is produced than in Burma but 
relatively Bengal exports only a small quantity and imports rather more. 
The fall in the price of rice in Bengal is therefore of lesser importance 
than in Burma as in Bengal many other crops can be grown and are 
grown. The rice growers certainly suffer to the extent that they sell their 
produce but others in Bengal, including the jute growers, profit by the fall 
and get their food cheap. In Burma it is impossible in the main to sub- 
stitute other crops for rice, which has to be grown in such quantity, that 
some can be exported to buy other necessaries, therefore every section 
suffers more severely through the fall in value. 

In India as elsewhere it has perhaps not been altogether fully appreciat- 
ed what the wider world consequences of protective policies adopted may 
be. Take as an example the protective duty on sugar which has involved 
a loss in revenue to the Government of India of some Bs. 8 crores and 
which even under the excise now proposed ts the equivalent of 200 per 
cent, ad valorem. This lias resulted in the loss to Java of an important 
market for sugar and Java is now turning her attention to rice resulting in 
the practical cessation of Burma, Siam and Indo-China exports of rice to 
that country. It may therefore be claimed that Burma pays in fact 
indirectly for the prosperity which crushers, if not always the cultivators, 
are now deriving from the growth of the sugar industry in India. 

Burma also suffers under the new tariff schemes as they are almost uni- 
formly disadvantageous to the province, apart from our association with 
India, and these I think are arguments for India giving Burma the utmost 
assistance possible, one direction I would suggest being in regard to a duty 
on imports of foreign rice, which have been increasing alarmingly, in view 
of the already restricted markets for the Burma surplus. 

Burma’s revised estimates for 1933-34 are in deficit by Bs. 118 lakhs 
about one-seventli of the total revenue receipts and its budget estimates for 
1934-35 show again a deficit of close on a crore. 

Many drastic economies have already been effected in Burma which 
have brought expenditure very much below normal while the report of a 
Retrenchment Committee, on which business interests are represented, is 
shortly expected and it is understood further large savings will be 
suggested. Until, however, prices for Burma produce, mainly rice, rise 
substantially sums borrowed must continue largely to exceed sums actually 
repaid. | 

c 2 
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The remissions which it has been found necessary to grant to payers o£ 
revenue in 1988-34 as against the budget figures estimated for in February, 
1933, compare as follows: 





Estimated. 
February, 1933. 

Bs, 

Since found 
'necessary, 

Bs. 

Land rovenue 

, 

. 

. . . 20,00,000 

87,00,000 

Capitation tax 

. 

• 

. . * 7,50,000 

22,00,000 

Thathamcda tax . 

. 

. 

. . . 2,50,000 

8,00,000 

Forest royalty 

• 

• 

Total . 30,00,000 

15,00,000 

1,32,00,000 


These concessions account for the major portion of the fall in revenue but. 
naturally the depression has affected other heads. | 

Despite these reductions the people are pleading for further relief and. 
in many districts of Upper Burma prices have to be settled by barter 
instead of in terms of money. The person who is perhaps suffering the 
most is the landlord who was hit so badly in 1930-31 when he generally 
failed to recover loans made to his tenants before the slump developed.. 
Lands have had to be taken over by Burman and Indian money lenders 
alike, as against failure to pay even reduced principal and interest, and this 
from the business point of view is not the rapacious grabbing of land it is 
sometimes depicted to be. The actual facts as I understand them are 
that advances and interest frequently extended to 75 per cent., or more of 
the original value of the land say perhaps Bs. 150 per acre whereas today 
much of the land is to all intents and purposes unsaleable. 

In further reference to the cultivator, after a reduction of capitation tax 
by 20 per cent, to Bs. 4 for a married man and Bs. 2 for a 
bachelor and despite the cheap cost of living the demand for theso 
Films in cash is heavy and Tie also perhaps at times fails to recognise 
that the passing of his land to others on the terms above stated, has 
relieved him of a burden. My fear therefore is, if the present depres- 
sion continues with a continuance of current low prices, that land- 
lords and money lenders will bo so destructively hit by the slump that 
credit for cultivation may dry up. Government cannot finance the paddy 
crop of Burma and their experiences over agricultural advances can hardly 
have been a happy one. Should my fear materialize I seo danger of a 
possible recrudescence of trouble, particularly in a province which was so 
recently involved in a rebellion, which, while initially political in aim, was 
nourished by economic conditions. 

I think, Sir, the Honourable House will agree with me that in the facts 
that I have just put before you the allocation of at least half the export 
duty on rice on lines similar to the jute tax would be only fair and equit- 
able. 

Before I sit down I should first like to say how much I welcome the 
Honourable the Finance Member's most able and thoughtful survey of 
economic prospects, in his speech, and trust that the provincial conference 
which is being called for in April will lead to concerted and co-ordinated 
measures to improve the general economic situation particularly in regard 
to agriculture. 
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Secondly, in regard to the reductions which have had to be made on 
timber royalties in Burma, I suggest that the Indian Government opera- 
tions in the Andamans may be regarded as a contributory factor. Govern- 
ment there are trading, which is always a bad thing, and further are 
•conducting operations at a loss except so far as the extraction of match- 
woods is concerned and this, without the allocation to costs of royalties, 
such as forest lessees have to meet in Burma and elsewhere. They have 
also been working on lines which can be regarded as sylviculturally unwise 
if not unsound. How long is this unfair competition with private enter- 
prise to continue at the expense of provincial forest revenues and the tax- 
payers of India ? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, at the outset I also join hands with my 
other colleagues in congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member for 
two things — one is the relief given to the province which I have the honour 
to represent and the other for giving such prompt and generous help to the 
sister province of Bihar which has been affected so very badly by the 
recent earthquake. I think the help rendered by the Finance Member 
will remain for ever in the hearts of the people of India as a living monu- 
ment. 

Then, Sir, I come to the present budget which consists mainly of two 
parts — one is the revenue side and the other the expenditure side. Taking 
the revenue side first we find that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has tapped three main sources, viz ., excise on sugar, duty on imported 
tobacco and excise on matches. Sir, the sugar industry was given protec- 
tion only about three years ago and after giving protection for three years 
to come forward with an excise duty is, to my mind, not at all justifiable. 
If I may be permitted to say so I would say it is most objectionable on the 
part of the Central Government. 1 admit that factories were being raised 
very rapidly and I do not know how far it will be advisable to bring in the 
argument of over-production before allowing all the factories to work and 
como into competition with each other. Tn any field of production it is not 
the Government who should stop over-production bqt it is the competitive 
prices which always diverts capital from one field of production to another. 
Secondly, Sir, as* far as I could gather, in Java the Dutch Government has 
a central distillery for preparing spirit as a by-product from molasses but in 
India no such stops have been taken to allow the sugar manufacturers 
from earning a revenue from the manufacture of such a by-product. If the 
sugar excise is a central revenue then it is the duty of the Central Govern- 
ment to take steps for the establishment of central distilleries where all the 
sugar manufacturers can dispose of their molasses, for the purposes of 
distillation. If such a step is taken it will ultimately bring Government 
greater revenue from this excise. At the same time the manufacture of 
such spirits will give a good income to the sugar manufacturers. 

In coming to the question of the imported tobacco I wish to observe one 
thing. Government should watch the situation very carefully and, if 
necessary, steps should be taken to increase the duty on imported tobacco 
leaves further if it can bear it without decrease in revenue. I feci that 
imported tobacco will be able to bear an increased duty due to the fact that 
foreign factories are being established in India using imported tobacco. 

(At this stage the Honourable the President vacated the Chair, which 
was taken by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das.) 
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As regards the excise on matches I have got the strongest objection 1 
possible in the levy of such an excise as no differentiation has been made 
between the foreign factories established in India who prepare matches 
from all articles imported and those indigenous factories using indigenous 
raw materials for the production of their matches. I think the duty on 
imported veneers and splints should also have been raised so that the unfair 
competition between those manufacturers using foreign veneers and splints 
and those using indigenous veneers and splints may be stopped. In the 
alternative I would ask the levy of two different scales of excise duty 
according to the matches manufactured from foreign materials and those 
manufactured from indigenous raw materials. As a result of this equal 
duty for all kinds of matches the importers and the middlemen will increase 
their prices on all classes of that article and the poor consumers who use 
the inferior quality of such article will also have to pay dearly. I can quoW 
from practical experience today that the matches which used to be sold 
for half a pice a box has been raised to one pice per box as a result of the 
proposed duty. 

In coming to the question of the expenditure side, Sir, I congratulate 
once more the Honourable the Finance Member for giving relief to Bengal, 
my own rpro vince, by the refund of half the export duty on jute. But, Sir, 
I take this opportunity of asking the Government to take steps to put a 
check on the Bengal Government who should not squander more money 
for pampering the Police Department which is already a privileged and the 
most-favoured department in that province. If we are asked to pay it is 
our bounden duty to sec that the nation-building departments in Bengal in 
charge of Ministers are given sufficient money for opening out fields of 
employment bv which unemployment may be removed, and the necessity 
for more police may ultimately bo decreased. The tendency of all bureau- 
cracy is to check expenditure when in deficits and as soon as they are 
made affluent they will always try to spend money on schemes which will 
give benefit not to the masses but to the bureaucrats themselves and their 
henchmen and the Bengal Government is not free from this general vice. 

In coming to the question of retrenchment, I may say that the House 
is already aware of the circumstances under which the Government of India 
brought into existence a retrenchment committee. I would like to quote 
the following passage from the speech of the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster regarding this Committee delivered by him in the other House on 
the 6th March, 1931. It reads as follows: 

“I now come to my proposal for a Ketrenchnient Committee. Now, I have been 
forced to draw some rather surprising conclusions from the way in which that proposal 
has been treated. It was a perfectly honest and fair proposal intended to meet what 
I expected would be the wishes of the House. But its reception leads me to the 
conclusion that if the Government want to avoid in embarrassing obligation, the best 
thing for them to do is to come to this Assembly and offer to undertake that very 
course. The Assembly then apparently will say, ‘This is’only a bait : we are suspicious 
of your motives : we will not touch it at any price/ That is what has happened in this 
case”. 

In the passage quoted the Finance Member complained bitterly about 
the suspicions which arose in the minds of the Members even before the 
Committee was appointed. I ask here, Sir, as to who is responsible for 
such suspicions? It is the treasury benches and no one else. The Com- 
mittee wrs appointed and recommendations w f ere made. I ask the Honour- 
able the Finance Member whether all the recommendations made by 
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the Committee were accepted by Government and given effect to by them. 
After getting the report what did the Government do? It is an open 
secret that they accepted only those portions of the recommendations which 
affected the subordinates and low paid clerks. So far as the superior staff 
is concerned practically nothing has been done. Men superannuated in the 
gazetted ranks have been retained. Posts held by Europeans recommended 
for retrenchment have been found essential for the discharge of responsibi- 
lities of the bureaucrats. The future scales of pay of all services manned 
mostly by Indians and recruited by the Government of India have been 
reduced, not on the recommendations of the Committee but on their own 
initiative, whereas the reduction in the scales of pay of superior services 
have been deferred to the Greek Kalends. Many nation-building depart- 
ments which used to be manned by Indians have been crippled and the 
department of my Honourable friend the Finance Member is increasing in 
bulk because he is the sanctioning authority for his own department. In 
this connection I would seriously suggest that for any sanction of posts of 
the Finance Department some independent authority must be appointed 
and I think the Auditor General being independent of the Government of 
India will be the most suitable authority for such purposes. 

As regards the steps taken for economic research for ameliorating the 
M distress of the agricultural population of India, as far as I know 
the Government of India indented for the services of Sir Arthur 
Salter. He, like an honest man, placed certain recommendations before the 
Government of India. They did not take much action on such recommend- 
ations because probably they did not suit the desires of the bureaucracy. I 
understand another indent has been made from Great Britain to have two 
experts from there. As usual every opportunity is taken to bring experts 
from England so that a few more Englishmen may go back with a little 
more looted treasure from India. I know for certain that those experts 
will produce “a rnole hill” after “the mountain has been in labour” as is 
usually the case with all such committees and commissions. The present 
Government is so much obsessed with their own power that they forget that 
such false promises will ultimately bring ruin and disaster for themselves 
and to this country as well. It was the guilt-edged promises of past genera- 
tions of Britishers which were responsible for the establishment of this 
vast British Indian Empire and it is the false pledges and promises of the 
present generation of Britishers which will bring in sooner or later the dis- 
memberment of the Empire unless the present Government takes stops to 
redeem their pledges. I say these things not with any spirit of bitterness 
but I sav them to the Government as we, being the representatives of the 
masses, have better opportunities of hearing them directly and feeling their 
pulse. 

So far as military expenditure is concerned, I find a note of warning 
given to the country to prepare itself for a big jump in the figures of army 
estimates in the next budget when it comes. The Finance Member has in 
his usual way complimented His Excellency the Commander- in- Chief who 
in his turn whenever opportunity arises will compliment the Honourable 
the Finance Member because the Central Cabinet is constituted on the 
basic principle of a mutual admiration society. This House cannot agree 
to take thoso warnings without protest. The pay of British military 
personnel was reduced in 1925. But wliv should that question be not now 
reopened and a further reduction made in their pay to meet extra expenses 
in the event of any rise in the rate of interest or in the event of a general 
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rise in the prices. The system of contract budget made in 1929 should not 
be enforced with any fixed amount but with a fixed percentage of the total 
annual revenue so that with such fixed percentage let the army swim in 
rose baths if they can. There appears to be no justification of the over head 
charges as is borne by the army in its cost of maintaining Army Head- 
quarters in its present bulk, 'tear in and year out the people are asked 
to pay more by way of new taxation. This year we have been asked to pay 
Bs. 140 lakhs on sugar, Bs. 30 lakhs on tobacco and Bs. 210 lakhs on 
matches — in all about Bs. 4 crores. How long can this state of affairs 
continue? If the present bureaucracy whether in the provinces or in the 
centre cannot cut their coat according to the cloth they have, then they 
have no justification to demand more cloth. Bureaucracy thrives in wast- 
age because they play with money that is not their own. They can lay 
down maxims for good finance and economy when it suits them and they 
can conveniently ignore them when that very maxim does not suit them. 
Here, in this case of reduction and avoidance of debt provision, this is 
exactly what has happened. On the 28th February, 1931, the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster claimed from the house tops that diminution in the 
provision for this item would be fatal in view of the impending constitutional 
changes. With your permission, Sir, I quote what he actually told us on 
that occasion : 

“Lastly, there is the automat ie increase, in the provision for Reduction nnd 
Avoidance of Debt, of Rs. 78 lakhs. This is a heavy item, but at this stage in 
India’s constitutional development, when the outside wot Id is watching closely the 
effect of the coming constitutional changes on India’s financial stability, I am sure 
that all Honourable Members will agree that it would be fatal to make any diminution 
in this provision”. 

In subsequent years he also held fast to that very maxim but now he 
comes with his statement regarding this question as follows : 

“Jn proposing a reduction in the Debt Avoidance provision w^e have looked on that 
as a margin of strength on which in the present exceptional circumstances it is legiti- 
mate to draw”. 

Sir, when first this maxim was introduced there was no question of 
taking it as a reserve to fall back upon in lean years. But being probably 
his last budget he twisted that formula in a way which gives him the 
advantage of showing a surplus budget and of satisfying the Provincial Gov- 
ernments as well. Before I conclude I would suggest the imposition of an 
export duty on gold if not for prohibiting export of that article but at least 
for raising a good deal of revenue out of that source. The recent increase 
in the dollar price of gold has further stimulated gold export from India 
as appears from the present budget speech. I read his own words : 

“One side of that policy has been still further to increase the dollar price of gold. 
This has been followed by a similar increase in its sterling price, with the result that 
gold exports have again been stimulated from India”. 

Secondly, I would suggest the imposition of higher import duty and a 
corresponding excise duty on vegetable ghee. By these means Govern- 
ment may be able to reduce the income-tax on those persons having incomes 
up to Bs. 1,000 per annum and to reduce the price of the postcard which 
will go a long way to relieve the poor masses. The reduction in the cost of 
envelopes and telegrams do not for all practical purposes affect the masses 
at all. It is only a small percentage of the poor people, a practically 
negligible number, who go to the luxury of writing letters in envelopes and 
still less is the percentage for those amongst such classes who use telegrams 
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as a means of ordinary communication. I would therefore suggest the 
lowering of the postcard rate and leave the cost of envelopes and telegrams 
.. at their present -price. 

With these few observations, Sir, and thanking you for allowing me the 
valuable time of this Honourable Houso I resume my seat. 

The Honourable Mr* J. S. HENDERSON (Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, I desire to swell what, I am sure my Honourable friends 
opposite will later describe as the general chorus of praise with which the 
Honourable Finance Member has been greeted on the introduction of 
what, T am confident, we must all genuinely deplore to be his last budget. 
In another year of grim depression, and under circumstances which have 
not only continued to be as difficult and baffling as before, but have indeed 
in some respects outrivalled previous years in the way of financial gloom 
and discouragement, he has presented a budget which shows all his former 
courage and imagination, and I congratulate him upon it. 

Sir, this budget is as financially sound and sternly uncompromising as its 
predecessors, and once again there is no gilding of the pill which the un- 
fortunate taxpayer is being asked to swallow. We must be thankful* 
for small mercies in these days, however, and we can at least derive some 
small measure of satisfaction from the decision that the 5 per cent, cut 
in the pay of the Services is to be retained for another year. I would refer 
here to the representations made to Government by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce that the restoration of this cut should not be 
effected unless at the same time some substantial and general relief by 
flic reduction or removal of the 25 per cent, income-tax surcharge is 
afforded, to be shared alike by the Services and the public. It now 
appears, as I have pointed out on a recent occasion, that wc are to be 
saddled with the 25 per cent, surcharge for another year, and must just 
make up our minds to grin and bear it, hoping that the time is not far 
distant* when some reduction of this crushing burden might be possible. 

Coming as I do, Sir, from Bengal, and speaking on behalf of the in- 
forests in that province which I represent, I have to express our full 
approval of the proposed excise duties on factory-produced sugar, and, 
incidentally, lo the scheme for enforcing a minimum price for cane to be 
paid by the factory to the grower. For some time past we have been 
persuaded that some such step as the former was necessary and desirable 
in the general interests, and we welcome this proposal, the effect of 
which will be to lower the present high protective duty to a level more in 
keeping with the basic duty recommended by the Tariff Board. We 
believe with the Honourable Finance Member that even after the imposi- 
tion of the excise, the sugar manufacturer can pay a fair price for hia 
cane, make a fair profit, and sell at a fair price. Again, the proposal to 
.abolish the export duty on raw hides is one which we in Bengal have been 
pressing for, and one which has accordingly met with considerable satis- 
faction on the part of the interests concerned there. Apart from the fact 
that except in certain exceptional circumstances, export duties are a form 
of taxation to which I am opposed as being unsound in principle, there can 
bo little doubt that in this particular case the continuance of the duty was 
likely to have led to the total extinction of an important trade in a very 
short time, and we welcome its proposed abolition accordingly. 

And now, Sir, I should indeed be wanting in gratitude if I failed to 
voiee the satisfaction of the interests which I represent at the proposal 
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to hand over at least half the jute export duty to the jute -producing pro- 
vinces as an urgent measure of sorely wanted financial relief, so far at least 
as Bengal is concerned. Although, to be quite frank, this proposal represents 
nothing more than what might fairly be termed a somewhat tardy act of 
financial justice, we are nevertheless duly grateful for it. As the Hon- 
ourable Finance Member has already pointed out, Bengal could not be 
expected of its own efforts to restore financial equilibrium, and no other 
province in India was in a comparable position. We are most grateful, 
also, for Government s proposals of financial assistance to Bihar and the 
other provinces which have suffered from the recent earthquake. It has 
been contended in some quarters that the proposed assistance is over 
generous, and in others that it is not generous enough, but all must surely 
be agreed, I think, that the need is pressing and very great, and I am- 
sure the Members of this Honourable House will strongly deprecate the 
unfair criticism of the Government’s help to Bihar to which I have 
referred. 

In regard to the proposed readjustment of the tobacco duties, it 
would appear from the representations which have since been made by 
those concerned that further consideration of the revised rates is called 
for, and that, for example, the cost of imported materials used in the 
making and packing of the cigarettes in question has not been taken into 
account. 

In the matter of the reduction and avoidance of debt, the Honourable 
the Finance Member has explained that it is proposed to make provision 
for Us. 3 crores for the current year as well as for next year as against 
the figure of Rs. 6 89 crores in the current year which would be called 
for under the Convention which was settled in 1924. In this regard we were 
glad to learn from the Honourable Member that there was no country in 
the world that had either not cut its sinking fund provision or incurred 
budgetary deficits, and lo have his subsequent assurance that India’s 
credit in the world’s markets will uot bo in any way affected by the cut- 
ting down of the Debt Redemption provision this year. 

Finally, Sir, 1 should like to express the. pleasure felt by every Member 
of this House at having Sir George Schuster with, us here today. It is a 
pleasure which is only vouchsafed to us once a year, and we are sorry 
indeed to think that that pleasure must on this occasion be tempered with 
deep and sincere regret when we remember that this is the last time we 
shall be able to welcome Sir George to this Honourable House, at least 
in his present capacity of Finance Member. As a result of his five diffi- 
cult years of stewardship, India’s credit today is high, the Government can 
borrow money on cheap terms, heavy short term debts have 
become light long term liabilities, and the burden of interest greatly 
lightened. He has served this country well if ever a man did .and I am 
sure I can say without fear of contradiction that ho has earned the 
admiration and gratitude of this House, and that when he leaves India 
he will take with him the sincerest goed wishes and affection of every 
Member of it. 

' The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the' 
Clock. 
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The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lai a Ram Saran Das in the Chair. 

The Honourable Mr* BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I have no desire to go over the same ground that haa 
been covered by the speakers who have preceded me. As a matter of 
fact, I do not want to go into the details either of the budgetary posi- 
tion or of the budgetary proposals which have been thoroughly discussed. 
Two subjects on which I want to concentrate my remarks are, firstly, the 
generous contribution proposed to be made to Bengal, namely, half of 
the jute export duty, — and, by the way, I hold that the whole of the jute 
export duty was the due of my province, — and secondly, the most humane 
way in which the Government of India proposes to pay for repairing the 
danjages caused by the earthquake in the unfortunate province of Bihar. 

I think there was some misreading and misunderstanding of the claim 
which Bengal puts forward for the jute export duty. First of all, Sir, we 
ought to remember that the jute industry is the monopoly of Bengal. By 
jute industry I mean to refer not only to the jute mills but 
also to the jute grower. The prosperity of the province and 

generally of the provincial finances depends in a great measure on 
the prosperity of their industry. If the industry is prosperous, provincial 
revenues improve. Although export duties, on principle, may be open 
to very serious objection, as I think that export duties generally always 
tend to fall on the home producers, yet in the case of a monopoly com- 
modity like jute it may be justified because, in certain given circumstances, 
it can be passed on to the consumer. Sir, the treatment accorded to 
Bengal under the Meston Settlement was. as was well known, very much 
to their disadvantage, and if we compare the share of the revenue that was 
used for provincial purposes and the proportion taken by the Centre, 
Bengal’s percentage was 30*3, whereas in Madras, for example, it was 
G9‘5 and in Bombay it was 40*7. Bengal, I find from the list, was prac- 
tically taking the least portion of (heir revenue than any other province in 
India. Other sources of revenue were taken as the central source of 
revenue. Wo were denied those. Therefore, Sir, this allocation of half 
the jute export- duty is somewhat of a tardy financial justice to my pro- 
vince but- certainly a matter of great political wisdom. The Third Round 
Table Conference recommended and recognized that as regards Bengal, 
the difficulties arising from the present distribution of resources were 
exceptional. They recognized that and suggested that they might be made 
up bv according to the province some share in the tax on jute, and that 
is what is now being translated into action by the Government of India. 
Sir, there arc very cogent grounds, T submit, on which Bengal claims 
the whole of the jute export duty- To begin with, the jute export duty 
was imposed in the year 1916, long before Federation was thought of, and 
as my Honourable friend Mr. Suhrawardy has pointed out as an excep- 
tional after-war measure. Otherwise, tilin' question of the jute export duty 
would not have troubled the Government of India now. If it was sought 
to be imposed now, it would have been regarded as a source of provincial 
revenue and the whole of the jute export duty would have been utilized and 
spent for Bengal. It is an accepted principle that the determining voice 
in regard to a duty which may directly affect the prosperity of the whole 
province and the provincial finance should lie with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment; secondly, that jute is a monopoly of Bengal and small areas in 
Bihar and Assam, and the proceeds of the duty are therefore attributable 
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entirely to a definite geographical area; thirdly, that since the duty is 
treated as a provincial source of revenue, it will be impossible to secure 
uniformity of provincial burdens as between the jute-producing provinces 
and other units of Federation. 

(At this stage the Honourable the President resumed the Chair.) 


When the conditions of the jute trade were prosperous, the jute export 
duty, as I said, could have been passed on to the consumer. It actually 
did not affect the growers of jute in the least. But when we are passing 
through very difficult- times at the present moment, the whole of the duty 
falls on the producer. Another argument that has been used by some of 
the critics in Bengal — of course I am very glad to say not in this House 
but elsewdiere — is that all the difficulties that are now being faced by the 
Government of Bengal have been due more or less to the existence of 
what is known as the permanent settlement. I do not think, Sir, that the 
question of the permanent settlement is reollv relevant to this issue because 
as you know, the permanent settlement was introduced in the 18 th Century 
and not by the Provincial Government but by the Central Government 
of the time. So, about the distribution of the resources I do not think it 
is strictly relevant to the issue that we have now before us. But had 
there been no permanent settlement and no special taxation on the produc- 
tion of jute, the rent receivable by the zamindars for the jute lands would 
have been greatly enhanced and the Local Government would have enjoyed 
a corresponding increase in the land revenue if there had been no perma- 
nent settlement. Who can deny that? Then, for the last two or three 
years, we are passing through very critical and very troublous times. 
What do we find ? Portions of the land revenue in all the other provinces 
have to he remitted to a large extent, but what has Bengal done? It has 


paid to the pie. No, they have not defaulted in their land revenue, what- 
ever the stress and strain thev might have passed through. But up to 
the present moment the benefit of jute, a crop peculiar to Bengal, has 
been enioyed not bv Bengal through enhancement of land revenue but 
by the Central Government through an export duty. After all is said and 
done, so far as the internal trade of India is concerned, it cannot be 
denied that Bengal is primarily a consumer’s province and the protective 
duties, on cotton textiles and wheat or iron and steel products, imposed 
entirely in the interests of producers elsewhere, have told hardly on the 
consumers of Bengal. That fact ought- to have been taken notice of by 
the critics. Bengal has little to gain from a policy of protection, and 
duties imposed for the benefit of producers elsewhere in India, will 
damage not merely the consumers of Bengal throughout the countryside 
but also those engaged in the more important sea-borne trade of ports. 
These are some of the reasons which T think will be taken note of by 
the Government of India in revising their decision in after years. At the 
present moment I certainly congratulate myself on having got half a 
loaf instead of the full loaf that we want and to which Bengal has an 
undeniable right There is another little point with regard to this which 
I think ou-ht to be taken note of. In more than one place in his speech 
m the other House the Honourable the Finance Member has repeated 
and our friend the Honourable Mr. Bnnerjee has rubbed it in, that the 
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Government of India should be satisfied that the Bengal Government and 
Legislature were doing all that was possible to help themselves. In 
another place he says that: 

“We should satisfy ourselves that the Government of Bengal is taking every possible 
measure on its own account to restore financial equilibrium”. 

No doubt when a grant is made it is certainly the privilege of the 
grantor to call upon the grantee to show cause why, if he misuses or 
misspends it, the grant should not be stopped. I view the thing abso- 
lutely from a different angle. I began by saying that we have a right to* 
this duty and the Government of India have for so long been denying us 
the financial justice to which we are entitled. Mr. Banerjee in the course 
of his remarks said that the Government of Tndia should keep a strict 
eye on the Government of Bengal that the money so given may not be 
wasted. I am surprised at the remark- My friend Mr. Banerjee is not 
in his place. I would have liked to know from him if he is prepared to 
charge the Government of Bengal with extravagance and waste. He 
mentioned the police budget and accused them of pampering the police. 
But I can retort by saving that it is his city of Dacca which has given 
rise to this sort of pampering of the police, along with two other small 
districts, Chittagong and Midnaporc. He of all people to complain that 
the police are being pampered in Bengal is really astounding. I have 
heard of people not throwing stones when they are living in glass houses, 
but surely in this case lie is himself living in a house built with more 
fragile material than glass and still lie throws stones at others. Bengal 
through its 1922 Retrenchment Committee reduced her expenditure by 
about Rs. 35 lakhs and through its 1932 Retrenchment Committee still fur- 
ther reduced her expenditure by another Rs. 40 lakhs. There was a 
remark which was made in the other House by the Honourable the Leader 
of the European Group that hereafter when any man in India would 
strike a match, he will think that ho is benefiting Bengal- I say, yes, it 
is quite true that when a man will strike a match in Tndia he will think 
of Bengal, but what I would ask him to do is to think of Bengal sympathe- 
tically and not enviously, because, after all, Bengal is as much a province 
of India as the province from which the other gentleman comes. You 
cannot take Bengal apart from the rest of India. 

Sir, T now come to the other point T wanted to make, as to the grant 
of the surplus of this year’s budget to Bihar for repairing the 
ravages done by the earthquake. I think I will be excused by the 
Honourable the Finance Member and will not be considered imper- 
tinent if I say that his action in granting the whole of the surplus of 
this year’s budget to Bihar has not only captured the imagination of 
the people, hut it has shown to the people that the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment of Tndia are managed not by bureaucratic soulless automatons 
hut by people possessing human hearts and human sympathy for human 
miseries. Comments have indeed been made that the contribution which 
the Government of Tndia has made to Bihar is not adequate, and people 
have gone so far as to forget themselves in their misery to say that it w\ns a 
pitiable contribution. But T think that when the Government of India's 
finances are in the condition in which they are today, the gesture of giving 
Ihe whole of the surplus to the stricken province of Bihar certainly calls 
for all the credit (hat one can possibly imagine. 
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Sir, the speech of the Honourable Finance Member in the other House 
although it might in normal circumstances be considered long, was a fine 
literary production and almost classical in its matter and diction. It 
captures one’s imagination and once one starts reading it one cannot but 
read it through to the end. Sir George Schuster is going home for his 
well-earned rest. It is practically his swan-song in the Indian Legisla- 
ture. I only hope that when ho makes his swan-like end he will fade in 
music and go home with a chorus of praises following him and the goodwill 
of a grateful nation. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, as the time at our disposal is very short 1 do not wish to 
prolong the discussion. First, 1 wish to thank the Honourable the Finance 
Member for the two gifts which lie has given to Bihar. The first and 
more valuable is the lis. 12^ lakhs recurring help in the shape of our 
share of the jute export duty. At the rate of interest which Government 
is at present paying, if that were capitalized, it would be Its. 3 crores. 
This is a free gift. Secondly, Sir, I thank him for the help which the 
Government of India is rendering to the province of Bihar, and as it is 
a gift it is not quite proper for us to look it in the mouth. There is no 
doubt that Government had done a great deal for this afflicted province 
but the need of the province is so great that even this generosity does 
not satisfy us. We are not unmindful of the position of the Government 
We know ‘n what difficult circumstances the Finance Member has given 
us this help. We appreciate it; therefore we do not complain against it. 
What we are stating is that our requirements are greater still and we hope 
that if it is not possible to do more in this year’s budget, at least next 
year he or his successor will be more helpful to the province of Bihar. 
In this connection I should like to draw the attention of the House to the 
fact that responsible persons in my province like Rajcndra Babu have ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at the assistance. I am not going to quote 
his message, but I will lay it on the table.* It shows how great is the 
dissatisfaction in my province. A former Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar has also condemned this measure as insufficient in no 
uncertain terms. These things show, Sir, that our requirement is great and 
therefore it is not in any spirit of ingratitude that we say this. It is only 
in desperation that we sav that it is insufficient and we hope that the 
Government will be more helpful. 

Sir George Schuster had set for himself a standard about presentation 
of the budget which he carried out throughout. He- always- anticipates 
our criticism and replies to them in advance and this disarms us and 
makes it difficult to find fault with his budget. Sir, to add to this, we 
come after the Assembly and therefore all the points are practically 
exhausted; hut there is this thing to be said that this is an occasion when 
this Council generally wants to speak and it is rather difficult to allow 
all the people to speak in the short space of one day. The Assembly 's 
given two days, while this Council of State is given only one day. 1 
would therefore request you to convey to the Governor General in Council 

•“Budget provision Bihar relief most disappointing exhibit inadequate appreciation 
gravity situation callous disregard elementary needs no provision land reclamation 
rebuilding towns of famine relief needed extensive scale Government rebuilding its own 
Loral Bodies’ bouses, roads, etc., and well-to-do persons with' loans poorer classes left u, 
private charity and paltry Viceroy’s fund — Itajendra Prasad.” 
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that it will be better if we are allowed two days to discuss the budget. 
Last time we had to sit till 7 p.m. You gave us indulgence and you 
allowed us to have our say and we discussed till 7 p.m. on last budget day. 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee drew atten- 
tion to the fact that sometimes maxims are changed. I am not going to 
attack, but rather I am going to praise the fact that the Government has 
now changed its provision for reduction and avoidance of debt from what 
it was formerly to its present level. When 1 dared to suggest even after 
the Finance Member’s warning in this Council that the provision for 
reduction and avoidance of debt should be reduced to Rs. 2£ crorcs, the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary took me to task and told me that it is 
a provision which bankrupt Governments only made and Government was 
far from that position; but adversity does made us change our ways and 
we find that the Government is now in full concurrence with me that 
this provision should be reduced. But there is one thing which is unsound 
in the sinking fund provision which the Finance Member has made. In 
the Finance Secretary’s Memorandum w r e find that provision has been made 
for payment of the capitalized value of the English War Loan. That has 
come to me as a great surprise. We were under the impression that with 
the talk going on between America and England and with the question of 
the German reparation arrangements that it has been finally decided that 
India will not be charged with that; at least that has not been finally 
decided. The action of the Government in making no payment during the 
last year w r as a sufficient indication of the way in which the British Gov- 
ernment w^as going to proceed. Last year too we made provision for 
Rs. 1.66 crores in two ways, Rs. 88 lakhs being provided under the interest 
head and Rs. 78 lakhs in the sinking fund head. The whole of that money 
remained with the Government of India. This year again the same un- 
sound policy has been adopted. We have provided for payment of debt of 
Bs. 58 lakhs and Bs. 84 lakhs has been provided in the sinking fund for 
repayment of w r ar loan. If for no other reason, the fact that the Govern- 
ment in England did not charge us for the last year was sufficient indica- 
tion that it was not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to fix upon 
our shoulders this burden. This means that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has in his usual prudent way kept a hidden reserve of Bs. 1,44 
lakhs 


The Honourable Sir GEORGE ECHUSTEB : I do not know where 
my Honourable friend gets his figure of Rs. 1,44 lakhs from. I .do not 
want to interrupt him as his time is very short, but the provision last 
year w’as Bs. 88 lakhs, which has not been called upon, and the provision 
we are making this year is Bs. 58 lakhs. 


Tiie Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM: In the Finance Secretary’s 
‘Memorandum on the sinking fund, provision has been made for the repay- 
ment of debt in the sinking fund for Bs. 3 crores in which the sum of 
Rs. 84-59 is mentioned. I am taking that. 

The basis for the sinking fund is the contractual obligation which has 
boon fixed at Bs. 1,36 lakhs for the 5 per cent, loan and Rs. 26 lakhs for 
the railway annuity. That is the only obligation which we are obliged to 
make and this was an important point which I stressed last year too, 
that we should not have anything extra in this direction. 
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Sir, as you have pointed out in the beginning that we are going to have 
separate Bills and we can discuss new measures of taxation, I am not 
going to discuss them here; but I should like to point out that when the 
Honourable the Finance Member painted a rosy picture of reduction in 
debts- of Bs. 4,22 lakhs he did not put the whole truth. There is no douBtr 
that there has been a substantial reduction in the interest payment where 
the internal debts are concerned, but our external debt position is not so 
good as that of our internal debts, and if we take into account that any 
repayment in internal debt has a repercussion on the incomes from the 
Income-tax Department, it will be seen that these reductions have been 
made at the cost of revenue from the Income-tax Department. Whereas 
expenditure on English interest is down by less than 5 per cent, the Indian 
expenditure is down by more than 10 per cent. In paragraph 14 the 
Honourable the Finance Member draws our attention to the fact that even 
with the increased loans wo have got to make decreased payment. That 
is a good picture, but it is only one side. While on this side our ex- 
penditure in India, has been reduced ; on the other side our expenditure in 
England has gone up. I am following his precedent and quoting the actual 
figures of 1922-23 and 1932-33. In the former year, Sir, just ten years 
before we were spending Its. 30 crores in England out of a total expenditure 
of Bs. .130 crores. Then our external expenditure was about 
22 per cent, of the total income. But this year with all our 
s economies, with everything done to meet this eventuality we find 
that actually our commitment outside on revenue account has 
increased to Bs. 30*39 crores, while our expenditure in India has 
fallen to Bs. 88*40 crores. There is a reduction of more than Bs. 17 
crores in expenditure in India and there is an increase of Bs. 0 crores in 
expenditure outside India during the ten years that the Finance Member 
has taken. This shows, Sir, that the drain of Indian wealth is still on 
the increase. We have seen how on the Continent this drain has upset 
equilibrium everywhere. Bcpudiations of debts have been made and still 
this thing is continuing. It is therefore, Sir, incumbent that good finance 
means not only that expenditure inside India should be reduced, but it is 
still more incumbent upon us that our expenditure outside India should 
be stopped. And it is there, Sir, that all the Members should concentrate 
their attention and India as a whole should concentrate its attention — that 
is on expenditure in outside countries which acts as a sort of tribute. 

The Honourable the Finance Member in paragraph 60 of his speech 
drew our attention to the deplorable condition of the finances of Japan. 
They have incurred enormous deficits rising to a thousand million yen. 
But did he pause to think how much of this money has been spent in 
giving bounties to the trade, how much of it in fighting in Mnnchuako, 
and how much of it went to help the country itself? The Government has 
'taken no care, wc have always said, of onr industries. You have replied 
that Government has done everything. We will see it in more detail, Sir, 
when the time comes to discuss the effects of the Ottawa Agreement. 

In conclusion, it is very pleasing to me to find that even the European 
non-official Members are now associating with us and Mr. Glass’s solicitude 
for the rice-growers and Mr. Henderson’s approval of the retention of the 
cut was a welcome sign of change of tactics. When all non-official opinion 
is going in one direction, we all feel and we all realize that the interests 
of non-officials are the same without any difference of caste, creed or colour. 

I 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: ± am anxious not to stifle the 
3 debate in any way and to give Honourable Members the oppor- 

,M * tunity of speaking and ventilating their views but you know 
-today is Their Excellencies’ Garden Party and most of the Members are 
anxious to attend. Last year I allowed the debate to continue till 7 o’clock 
but on this occasion some sort of exception must be made and I therefore 
request Honourable Members whom I will now call upon to speak as briefly 
as possible and limit their speeches to ten minutes, if possible. At three- 
fortv I propose to call upon the Finance Member to reply and the debate 
after his speech will be closed. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the 
budget as has been presented to us bears two aspects, one of which has 
nothing but commendation from us and the other is the most unsatisfactory 
or the dark side as I should say. So far as the commendable acts are con- 
cerned, the foremost among them is the generous contribution of Rs. 8J 
crores that Government has proposed to give to Bihar. Most of the 
Members have expressed their gratitude on the point and have dealt with 
it fully, so I leave it there. The other aspect of the budget is about the 
proposal of new taxation on certain articles of necessity — sugar, matches 
and cigarettes. So far as sugar is concerned, I must say it is an article 
of daily consumption. I do not grudge the Government taxing profits 
of the factories but when they have come forward to tax the production 
of the factories, I must lodge a strong protest. Sir, when protection was 
given to this industry. Government did so with their eyes open. The 
•Government, deliberately subordinated revenue considerations when they 
decided to afford protection to this industry. But even after the lapse 
of two years they have come forward with the proposal of a heavy duty 
of Rs. 1-5-0 per owt. This, I should say, will kill the industry ae has 
been pointed out by Honourable Members here. What the Java people 
are now doing is this : they arc selling their sugar at a loss. Their cost 
price according to the Tariff Board report came to Rs. 4 at our ports. But 
they are now selling at about 10 to 12 annas less than the cost price and their 
object is to kill the industry that has just risen here in India. From the 
figures that were quoted by the Honourable the Finance Member in his 
speech T find that this year Java is going to import 18,50,000 maunds of 
sugar and with the destruction of seven factories in Bihar and serious 
damage to two factories, I think Java will be importing much more than 
these figures which were based on the pre-earthquake position. Then, Sir, 
so far as the factories in the western side of the United Provinces are 
concerned', they are going to be closed very soon, — I mean the factories 
round about the Meerut district, — because a certain insect has destroyed 
the sugar-cane crops. Some have already been closed and others are going 
to be closed in a week’s time. So there will be still less production by 
the Indian industries. Then, Sir, I admit that Government has lost crores 
of rupees in import duty but they have gained indirectly by it. For 
instance, so many factories have been started and they are getting income- 
tax and super-tax upon their profits. Then, Sir, so much machinery has 
been imported, on which they must have collected import duties. Then, 
my third point is that if so many factories have sprung up in such a 
short time, it has solved partially, if not wholly, the problem of unem- 
ployment. by so many more persons being employed in the country. That 
is. also one of the foremost duties of the Government. Then the ; last and 
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the most important feature is that they have relieved greatly the distress 
of the agriculturists and by relieving the lot of the agriculturist Govern- 
ment is able to get more revenue at the proper time. The sugar industry 
in the United Provinces and Bihar has become the principal industry and 
but for this industry I do not know what would have been the fate of the 
agriculturists of these provinces, and consequently, they have got more* 
in revenue than they would have got without them. Considering all these 
points, it is not proper to say that the Government has lost so much on 
the import duty. Therefore, Sir, I oppose this duty and will oppose it 
when the Bill is brought forward in this House. 

As far as taxation on matches is concerned, this will hit the poorest 
of the poor. Everybody uses matches, the price of which will be doubled, 
so this tax hits the poorest of the poor. (An Honourable Member: “It 
hits every body I * ’) It hits everybody, but I am speaking for the masses. 
Then, Sir, this tax 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member will 
have an opportunity of speaking on those two Bills when they come up- 
before the House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Sir, as far as the reduction in postal rates are concerned, 
the Government of India have taken action out of their own necessity. They 
have worked it out for many years and found that they were losing in the 
Postal Department, and now they have realized the mistake they have 
committed and arc reducing the price of envelopes by three pies only. 
If they increase the weight from half a tola to one tola, I am sure it will 
enable Government to be much more a gainer. It was also proper that 
Government should have reduced the price of postcards to three pies but 
they have not done so. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will 
consider that question very seriously. Sir, as the time at my disposal 
is over, I cannot deal with the other subjects with which I wanted to deal. 

The Honourable Mr, VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central Pro- 
vinces : General) : Sir, I cannot see my way to congratulate the Govern- 
ment over presenting this budget, which though on paper appears a surplus 
budget is, to my mind, really a deficit budget. When the purchasing 
power of the people has gone down admittedly and when there is economic 
depression of such great extent, the taxation proposals which the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has introduced in his budget will ifot in any 
way alleviate tho sufferings of the masses. Therefore, the Rs. 153 lakhs 
which he wants to get from these proposals will not in any way balance 
the budget and therefore I say that though this budget may be a sound 
one on paper, yet so far as the country is concerned, it is practically a 
deficit budget. 

Much has been said, Sir, and I do not want to repeat the arguments, 
about the sugar tax and the match tax. But one point has struck me 
from the point of view of the cane grower. It has been suggested that 
this excise duty on sugar will help the cane grower to a very great 
extent. My Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad 
Mehrotra, who is intimately connected with sugar manufacture, 
has ably put forward the case of the manufacturer before the 
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House. I, as a cane grower, would be personally glad if the cane growers 
are benefited. But I take a broader view of the position. My Honourable- 
friend Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi has said, and I fully agree with him , that 
this commodity is used by all people for consumption. It is not an article 
of luxury, but it is an article of necessity. From that point of view I 
submit that if this excise duty hard hits the manufacturer, the cane 
grower will not really get any money for his produce. I am myself a cane 
grower and if the factories" do not purchase our cane, then ultimately 
we will not be able to get as much price as the Government expects that 
we should get and as we desire that we should get. So, I cannot agree 
to this proposal. 

Then, as regards the match duty, it will hit the poorer classes as well 
as the other classes. I do not mind if it hits me, but I really feel for 
the poorer classes. In these days of depression I do not think it is a sound 
policy for Government to burden the taxpayer; because he is already over- 
burdened with other taxes. The taxpayer has to pay the provincial tax; 
he has to pay the tax of the local bodies; he has to pay the tax of the* 
Central Government, and mow he has to pay also the additional taxes 
which the Central Government want to impose every year. In fact, I 
should call this not a normal but an emergency budget. If the Honourable 
the Finance Member had found his way to reduce the burden of over- 
taxation under which we are suffering, I would have been really glad 
and I would have said that he has really managed the finances of the 
country well. Scientifically, he might have managed the budget well. 
But go to the country and see the position of the agriculturist and the 
poorer classes. You will find that there is hardly anything left for them. 
They cannot even meet the cost of production and there is very little left 
for them to live upon. In my own province, which is mainly agricultural, 
it is very difficult for a farmer to get even two meals every day. They 
have not been able to pay land revenue; they have not been able to pay 
their debts and find the means to meet the ordinary necessities of life. 
If the Honourable the Finance Member had come to the rescue of my 
province I would have thanked him very much. Of course I know that 
my Government are managing their budget well. They have not produced 
a deficit budget. I congratulate the Bengal Members that they have got 
nearly Rs. 2 crores. but I think it is a bad precedent, because if Bengal 
claims that amount today, tomorrow the Central Provinces, the poorest 
province in India, will claim something. The Central Provinces Govern- 
ment have curtailed their expenditure to a very great extent both on tho 
Reserved side and on the Transferred side. Most of the grants to local bodies 
for useful activities have been curtailed. Not only that. On the Reserved 
side, expenditure has been very much curtailed that in various places the 
posts of Sub-Judges have been abolished, and people have to go a long 
wav for their litigation. Because we manage our budget very successfully, 
T am afraid the Government of India do not come to our rescue. Not only 
that. The Government of India have increased the freight on coal. The 
other day I made a remark about it, and now I find that from the 1st 
April the freight on coal is going to be raised. The surcharge is there 
and the freight is also going to be raised, so that other industries will 
also suffer. 

Sir, as the time^ at my disposal is short I shall briefly deal 
with military expenditure. My point is that you have to curtail expen- 
diture and though I may congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
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for Laving curtailed expenditure on the military side, still, according to a 
very eminent authority — I mean the present Prime Minister of England- — 
the military expenditure of India should not be more than Es. 20 erores. 
That is what he said in his book entitled “Government of India*'. He 
says that the expenses of the British Army should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer and not by the Indian Exchequer. So the position is that new 
taxation proposals are there and the purchasing power of the masses has 
not in any way increased while the position of the agriculturist is very 
distressful. If, therefore, taking these things into consideration, my 
friend thinks that the budgetary position is sound, I am sorry I cannot 
agree with him. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab: Muhammadan): Sir, the Finance Member has given an excellent 
picture of India’s financial administration, of his difficulties and his successes 
since the end of 1929. Sir Alan Parsons’ Explanatory Memorandum 
gives most useful and illuminating information*. It was fortunate for India 
that during the severest period of world- wide depression we had a financial 
expert of Sir George Schuster’s experience as the custodian of our public 
finances. It is due to him that in spite of the terrible depression and 
slump India’s credit today is high. The burden of interest has been re- 
duced and heavy short-term debts have been converted into light long-term 
liabilities. The Government of India is to be congratulated on the generous 
.provision for financing the measures to help the needy victims of the 
earthquake in Bihar. The re-introduction of the one-anna postage for 
letters and cheaper telegrams are satisfactory features of the budget. Sir, 
owing to the lower prices of agricultural produce rural India is in a very 
sad plight. It is not life but a struggle for existence with the villagers 
today. It appears as if the fate of agriculture were sealed. The Govern- 
ment should take special measures to find markets for Indian agricultural 
produce and to improve prices. During the Simla session I urged the 
necessity of reducing railway freight on agricultural produce. It is one of 
the methods by which Government could help the agriculturist. Nothing 
has been done to tackle the problem of rural indebtedness. The complex 
ratio question is causing a good deal of discontent and should be threshed 
out thoroughly to the satisfaction of agriculturists and traders of this 
country. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras: Muhammadan): Sir, the period during which the present 
Finance Member has had to manage the finances of the country has been 
one of acutest financial stringency. By the time he had assumed office 
the financial prospects in the country had become dark and discouraging. 
Hardly a year and a half had elapsed since his assumption of office, when 
the ship of India’s finance was caught in the severe storm of depression 
which overtook the world. Besides this, there were internal difficulties 
owing to the disruptive' movements in the country which went only to add 
to the embarrassment of the situation. If in the teeth of the storm 
through those troubled waters, the ship of India’s finance has been able h> 
keep above water it has been due only to Sir George Schuster’s skilful 
steering of it. Without resorting to .any drastic measures,, unlike other 
countries which have been taking great, ripks in their effort to rehabilitate 
“their finances, India has been able not only to make both ends meet, but 
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also to budget for a surplus however small. India has succeeded in getting 
its burden of debt substantially reduced and the interest charges lowered. 
India has so far succeeded in weathering the storm, with its credit abso* 
lutely unimpaired. These are achievements, Sir, of which any Finance 
Member may well be proud. But even though the able Finance Member 
has in the teeth of tremendous difficulties succeeded in adhering to his 
principles of sound finance, it is distressing to find that he has not been 
able to see his way to giving any relief to the taxpayer or to the poor 
agriculturist. While the present burden of taxation in the existing economic 
conditions obtaining in the country is already unbearably oppressive it ii 
very disappointing to find that there are proposals in the budget to levy 
fresh taxes. Sir, nothing has yet been done to improve the hard lot of 
the agriculturist. It is true that India’s credit stands high. 

It is true that we have been able not only to balance our. 
budget but even to produce some surplus. But it is no less true 
that unless the position of the agriculturist is improved it is not 
possible to stave off any longer the disaster which threatens the country. 
However, it is gratifying to find that the Government have realized the 
necessity of taking action in this direction and intend to convene a con- 
ference where proposals in this connection will be considered. In addi- 
tion to the general conditions which have tended to bring down the prices 
of commodities all over India, there are some factors which have caused 
an enormous fall in the price of rice in southern India. Owing to large 
quantities of rice imported from Burma the paddy grower in southern India 
is not in a position to recover even the money which he has spent on 
cultivation. Unless steps are taken forthwith to strengthen his position, 
and to try and find a market abroad for rice grown in southern India, 
and also unless measures are taken to stimulate prices locally, the paddy 
grower in Madras is sure to be ruined altogether. Sir, there are different 
ways in which the Government could come to the rescue of the paddy 
grower in Madras. First of all, Sir, the export duty on rice might be 
removed. Again, Sir, the Government of India might negotiate with 
Hyderabad and try to bring down the import duty which is now imposed 
by that State. According to the treaty only Be. 0-1-6 ought to be imposed 
on a maund of rice which is worth Bs. 1-14-0; but as it is, Sir, a duty of 
six annas is imposed on rice in the Hyderabad State. It is therefore 
necessary that negotiations should commence in order that the duty imposed 
by the Hyderabad State on rice imported from South India might be 
reduced to proper proportions, that is, Be. 0-1-6 a maund. Again, Sir, 
the duty imposed on rice exported from South India into Malaya also may 
be tried to be removed. If this is not possible, I would at least suggest 
that the Ottawa Agreement might be applied to Malaya and the preference 
of one penny per pound may be given to rice imported into the Malay States 
from South India. Again, Sir, the price of rice could be stimulated by 
restricting the acreage of rice cultivation; just as in the case of tea and 
wheat a restriction might be placed on the area in which rice could be 
cultivated. In addition to this, I would also suggest that the other rail- 
ways, for instance, the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way, might 
also he induced to give concessions in respect of rice freight as the South 
Indian Bailway has already done. 

Now, Sir, just one. word more about another feature of the budget which 
concerns my. provin.ee particularly. Sir, Madras is always forgotten when 
ever the Government of India has got to make any concessions. It is tor> 
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far away from Delhi and Simla for the Government of India to take note of 
its needs and requirements. Sir, as you know, the same indifference 
has again been shown to the needs of Madras as had been shown previously. 
While a great impetus has been given to Karachi and Calcutta and other 
provinces to their trade in hides, no such concession has been shown in 
the case of the skin industry in Madras. Sir, the fact that the skin 
merchants have in spite of free export duty been able to maintain their 
business has gone to induce the authorities here to make an invidious 
distinction between the case of hides and that of skins. Sir, the authorities 
by making this distinction have conveniently forgotten the fact that by 
their action they have done something which is very likely to give a set 
back to the tanning industry which is one of the growing and most import- 
ant industries in the Madras presidency. 

Sir, I do not want to refer to any other features of the budget as enough 
has been said about the rest ; but before I sit down I would like to express 
my gratitude on behalf of my province for the generous manner in which 
the Government of India lias come to the rescue of stricken Bihar. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: Sir, I 
will hand over my speech. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : I understand that some of the 
Honourable Members have written speeches and if they are willing and 
have no objection I will take them as read and see that they are published 
in the proceedings if they will kindly hand them over to the Secretary. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muliamniadan) : Sir, the budget that has been 
presented to us is such that although for some of its features the Finance 
Member no doubt deserves congratulations, yet there are others which have 
rightly caused a certain amount of dissatisfaction. In other words, the 
budget has been received with mixed feelings of commendation and hostile 
criticism in the country. The announcement about the financial help which 
the Government of India have generously decided to render to the province 
of Bihar for .repairing the damage caused by the earthquake should of 
course evoke high appreciation in the country. Then, the revision in postal 
and telegraphic rates, which has been forced on the Government by the 
general decline in the volume of business, will be welcomed by the public. 
Yet another commendable proposal is the introduction of legislation empower- 
ing the Provincial Governments to prescribe a minimum price for sugar- 
cane to be paid by the sugar factories to cultivators. This proposal will 
go a long way to help the hard hit agriculturist. And, lastly, the growing 
reduction in military expenditure — although said to be only temporary, 
and however inadequate from the point of view of Indian public opinion — is 
deserving of all praise. But, Sir, apart from these happy features there 
is perhaps nothing else that can be placed on the credit side while there 
is much that can be placed on the debit side of the budget. The un- 
happiest feature of the budget is that no relief is proposed in the burden 
of the taxpayer wdio continues to groan under the crushing burden of taxa- 
tion. The top heaviness of the administration continues in. spite of re " 
trenchments made here and there and the cost of administration continues 
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to be beyond the paying capacity of a poor country like India. Although 
I have acknowledged the reduction effected in the military expenditure, 
which has been from Rs. 55*10 crores in 1929-30 to Rs. 44*38 crores in the 
.budget year, nevertheless the fact remains that there is yet large scope tor 
economy under this head and there is no reason why according to the 
demand of Indian public opinion the military budget should not be brought 
down to the pre-war level of about Rs. 29 J crores, and why the reduction 
so far effected in it should be said to be only temporary and why this 
reduction at any rate should not be made permanent. Then, the surcharge 
on income-tax and the super-tax continue in operation which were emer- 
gency measures and the minimum taxable income for purposes of income- 
tax continues to be Rs. 1,000. This, Sir, is not a matter on which the 
Finance Department could be congratulated, for, the taxpayer has been 
all these years expecting relief in the burden of taxation as he has been 
hard hit by the unprecedented economic depression on the one hand and 
by the growth in the incidence of taxation on the other. Then, the 
losses in private income for purposes of assessment of income-tax are not 
carried forward in India while, I understand, they are carried forward up 
to a limit of three years in England for puposes of assessment of income- 
tax. Tt would be only fair if the same practice is introduced here and I 

hope that the Government will please consider this matter. Again, no 

steps have been taken to raise commodity prices, unlike certain other 
countries the latest instance of which is furnished by the United States 
of America which has devalued its dollar. India is being bled white on 
account of the drain on her gold reserves but no measures are taken to 
check the flight of gold from the country. If a duty had been imposed 
on the export of the yellow metal it would have enabled the Finance Mem- 
ber to balance his budget perhaps much more easily than the proposed 
excise duty on sugar and matches. I would therefore strongly urge the 
imposition of an export duty on gold. 

Now T come to the actual budget proposals. I have already said at 
the outset that the revision of postal and telegraphic rates is a welcome 
•i'll. But, Sir, the initial weight of half a tola proposed to be fixed for 
inland letters as entitling them to be transmitted on payment of a postal 
tariff of one anna would have been better appreciated bv the general 
public if the initial weight for one anna letters would have been fixed 
at one tola, because I fear that only thin paper and of a limited size 

would have to bo used for letters in order to keep their weight below 

half a tola. 

As regards the proposal of levying an excise duty on sugar I am afraid 
the arguments advanced by the Finance Member in support of it are 
unconvincing. Sir George Schuster giving reasons in support of his pro- 
posal has observed in his budget speech in the other House that 

“In many cases large profits are being made by sugar manufacturing companies, 
and the attraction of these profits is so great and factories are being set up so rapidly, 
that there is a real danger of over-production on a scale which may lead to very 
serious reactions both on the manufacturing industry and on the cane-growers who 
rely on it”. 

But my idea is that the proposed duty will affect the sugar manufac- 
turing companies only to a certain extent and will not benefit the cane- 
growers to an appreciable extent. On the other hand, it is the poor 
•consumer who will ultimately have to share the burden for the price 
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of sugar is likely to be increased as a result of this duty. If the interests: 
of the agriculturist are to be protected then the proposed legislation 
enabling the fixation of a minimum price for sugar-cane is the proper 
remedy for it. Then, Sir, it docs not seem quite fair that when once' 
protection was given to the sugar industry in India for a certain number 
of years against foreign competition and when Indian capitalists have 
on the basis of that protection sunk their capital in the industry an 
excise duty should all of a sudden be imposed so soon after the imposi- 
tion of a* protective duty. It will surely be in the nature of a blow 
to an industry which is vet in its infancy. If the idea is to restrict the 
profits of the sugar factory owners then perhaps the surcharge on the 
import duty of sugar should be removed instead of levying an excise 
duty on it. Besides this, excise duty on an article of food is objectionable 
in itself. 

Apart from this, the question arises that the sugar manufacturers- 
having in the existing state of affairs entered into forward contracts 
whether the excise duty proposed will be payable by the buyer or the 
sellcr. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will enlighten the 
House on this point. 

Another objectionable feature, of the budget is the proposed imposition: 
of an excise duty on matches which apparently is being done only to 
enable the Government to render financial assistance to Bengal. Sir, I 
do not grudge relief to Bengal if she really needs it, but I hope tluvt 
the Government of India will keep a watch that this does nob lead the 
Bengal Government and Legislature to slacken their efforts in exploit- 
ing their own resources. Otherwise the giving of the proposed gratuity 
and taxing the match industry on that account will be quite indefen- 
sible. As regards the enhanced duty on imported raw tobacco and the new 
method adopted of taxing foreign cigarettes imported into the country 
I am of opinion that the duty should be levied only to an extent that the 
indigenous cigarette industry, which is a growing industry, may not be 
adversely affected thereby. 

If the Finance, Member be willing to forego any of the proposed excise 
duties he can still balance his budget by levying an export duty on gold 
as already suggested by me. 

Sir, I want to make two more points before I conclude. With the 
stay of then present financial depression in our midst for the last several 
years it has, I think, become very essential that the pay of future 
entrants to all-Lidia services, or Imperial services as they are called, 
should be revised for India can no longer afford to pay her services such 
high emoluments as at present. It might have come to the notice of 
the Government of India that in the last month the United Provinces 
Legislative Council adopted a Resolution recommending to the Provincial 
Government not to fix reduced scales of pay for the new entrants to any 
of the provincial services unless concurrently with a' similar reduction 
made in the emoluments of new recruits to the all-India services. From 
a report of the speech made by Mr. Blount, the Finance Member of the 
United Provinces Government in connection with the debate on that 
Resolution it appears that the question of reduction of pay of future 
entrants to the imperial services is under the consideration of the higher 
authorities. But it is not known how far the matter has proceeded. . In 
order that the much desired relief may be afforded to the taxpayer it is 
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essential that speedy action be taken in this matter, for, at least, in the 
case of one province it can be said that the Provincial Legislature is un- 
willing to help the Local Government financially by effecting a reduction, 
in the emoluments of new recruits to the* provincial services unless a 
similar reduction is concurrently made in the scales of pay of the imperial 
services. And it may be that other Provincial Legislature^ may hold 
the same view. So both in the interest of the general taxpayer and in 
that of the Central and Provincial Governments it is desirable that the 
pay of future entrants to the imperial services should be revised as early 
as possible. 

The other point is, that the United Provinces Legislative Council has 
recently passed a piece of legislation known as “the United Provinces 
Agriculturists' Relief Bill 0 which is awaiting the assent of the Governor 
of the United Provinces. This Bill is likely to affect the revenues of the 
Government of India derived from income-tax and hence I propose to 
refer to it in this debate. One of the provisions of this Bill is that 
accounts between a creditor and a debtor in respect of loans taken between 
the years commencing from the 1st January, 1917 and ending with 1st 
January, 19SC can be re-opened and interest reduced in certain cases, 
and that any amount already received by the creditor on account of 
interest in excess of that due under the provisions of the Bill shall be 
credited towards the principal. Now, it is obvious that from 1917 to 
1930 numerous payments of interest must have been made, under the 
terms of bonds; these must have been included in the income-tax state- 
ments and assessed, and income-tax must have been paid on them. Now, 
under the Bill, the lowering of the rate of interest will necessarily result 
in reducing the amount of interest income, and as the income-tax paid 
on the bases of old statements must be in excess of that legally 
due on the income as now calculated, the income-tax paid on the difference 
between the interest payable under the deed and that payable under the 
new Act should have to be refunded to the assessees. As the matter is 
likely to affect the revenues of the Central Government, I venture to 
bring it to the notice of the Government of India on this occasion of the. 
general discussion on the budget. 

In conclusion, Sir, I may say that one day which is allowed to this 
House for general discussion on the budget is very inadequate and a 
number of Honourable Members today are going without having their 
say on the budget for want of time. I therefore* request the Govern- 
ment to give two days to this House for the general discussion of the 
budget in future as in the case of the Lowre,r House. 

The Honourable Mr. V. 0. VELL1NGIRI GOUNDER (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, the budget presented to this Honourable House is not an 
unmixed blessing. There are many of us who would feel happv that the 
state of finances of the country is sound and that the credit of the country 
is high. But the question arises whether the country is not being made to 
pay too heavy a price for it. So I will call it a time serving budget. 

My Honourable friend Sir George Schuster speaking in another place 
thought that the only alternative to raid on the sinking fund was additional 
taxation. He could think of no other alternative. That is unfortunately 
the official mentality today. There is an alternative and the only alternative 
which will appeal to this heavy tax-ridden country, namely, further 
retrenchment. This country cannot bear the incidence of taxation at the 
present scale. 
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There are many points which I would like to touch on this occasion but 
as so many other Honourable Members have either spoken or will speak I 
will confine myself to a few of them. First, let me bring to the notice of 
Government the import of foreign rice which has up to now come to more 
than 50,000 tons into Madras is causing havoc to the vast rice-growing area 
of the province. Something should be done at once to prevent this. 

I would suggest that the postal rates be revised and that the two pice 
postcard be restored. Sir, when originally the postcard price was doubled 
we were told it was a temporary measure. Now not only has that been 
standardized, but the Finance Member wishes to make .a three pice post- 
card a permanent feature of the taxation system of this country. I am 
amazed, Sir, that in a country where you can get a first class newspaper 
for half an anna per issue, you have to spend three pice on carrying a 
small message through the post. There must be found some solution to 
restore the two picc postcard. And if it is the case that people are 
resorting to the book post then I would let them do so rather than raise 
the price of the book post. 

There is another point, Sir, which I would like to urge. There is no 
meaning in half a tola letter for one anna. It would either involve very 
heavy burdens in the form of extra staff to weigh every letter to see 
whether it will exceed the prescribed limit and extra staff to collect bearing 
charges or the postal authorities will not be strict and the one anna letter 
will replace the five pice letter. I would like the Finance Member to 
consider whether it would not be fair to him and to the country to make 
the one anna letter one tola in weight. 

Much may be said about the plan for taxation, but I would confine 
myself to recording our protest against the proposed abolition of the excise 
duty on hides. If industries with a smaller stake were allowed recently 
under the Tariff Bill to grow under a protective wall, why should the silk 
and tanning industry of Madras be thrown overboard. The duty on 
matches is unfortunate as it has taken away a source of income-tax on 
which all the provinces were counting for a permanent equitable settle- 
ment of their financial relationship with the centre. The duty on sugar 
is far too heavy, when considered in combination with the decision to fix 
the minimum price for sugar-cane and license marketing associations and 
individuals for the purpose. The marvellous response to the policy of 
sugar protection in the form of capital investment will receive a set-back 
at such an early stage and any financial failures in this industry would 
give such a shock to people that confidence in joint stock enterprises will 
disappear for long. 

Here I would request a portion of this tax to be set apart to sugar 
research such as small scale sugar manufactured as a cottage industry. 
The rupee higher ratio question, in spite of the unanimous protests all over 
the country, Government remains quite unconcerned. 

I am sure all my Honourable colleagues would have preferred to know 
what the views of the Government of India are on the constant outflow of 
gold from this country — which outflow is a better indication of the distress 
in the country than the reassuring estimates of the economic life of our 
people given by the Finance Member. How long will this outflow of gold 
continue ? Now, at least, when a bfxlanee of trade has been restored a new 
policy should be chalked out in the best interests of India. 
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The Honourable Mr. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member will be leaving 
us shortly after five years of strenuous labour in this country and I should 
have been very glad to wish him a kindly farewell. I regret to say, how- 
ever, that I am not able to congratulate him on the present budget. Sir, 

I am not an educated man. I do not know English well. At any rate I 
can not speak fluently. I was born an agriculturist and that is my main 
profession although I have some sailing ships which we have owned for the 
last 73 years. I take more interest in agriculture than in trade. 

Viewing then, this budget from an agriculturist’s point of view 1 regret 
to find nothing in this budget which is helpful to the agriculturists. My 
province is mainly agricultural and 80 per cent, of the people depend on 
land. At one time land was considered to be very valuable. We invested 
all our money in land. Today land has gone down very much in value. 
Even then there is nobody to purchase the land. Prices of our produce 
have fallen and our people have become poor. During the 50 years of my 
life’s experience I have never known such hard times as the present. No 
doubt there were times when prices were as low as at present, but the 
people never suffered. The reason seems to be that taxes have grown up, 
domestic expenditure also has gone up by twice the amount of my early 
days. Today people are starving, unable to pay their taxes and unable 
to maintain their families. Debt has increased and nobody is prepared to 
purchase their lands especially for cash. The time has arrived when they 
may give up their lands to their creditors and the creditors must take them 
at double or treble the present price of the lands, because the debt is more 
than the cost of the land. 

There is a saying in Sanskrit “Durbalasva Rajatalam" which means the 
strength of the weak and the poor lies in their sovereign. The Govern- 
ment of India are our rulers. We look upon them as our protectors. There 
is one saying called “Navishnu Prudvypatky" which means no one who 
has not got a spirit of God in him will be a ruler. You are our rulers. So 
you must have the spirit of God in you. If God does not protect the 
poor who will protect them ? But I regret to say that there is nothing in 
this budget to save ryots from hunger and starvation. 

On the other hand I find fresh imposition of taxes. Take for instance, 
the excise duty on sugar. Government have protected this industry, but 
agriculturists get no benefit out of it. Still we are hoping that in the next 
few years the price of sugar-cane may rise and the agriculturists will get 
more money for it. Now, if we impose an excise duty on sugar, it means 
there will be less production of sugar. Factories will take less cane from 
us and we will get less money. Therefore this tax is not good. 

Next there is a tax imposed upon matches made in our country. How 
•are you protecting the industry ? On the other hand matches will become 
dear. All people want matches and poor people also want them. How 
can poor people pay more? Is it not a hardship on such poor people? 
Why can not the tax be removed? 

Then there is the income-tax. It was originally put in as a temporary 
measure. Now it has become permanent. Moreover, when once a man 
is taxed income-tax it will never be reduced or removed. It. goes on 
increasing. In 1931, when the Finance Bill was introduced, a surcharge 
and an enhanced income-tax was added to the ordinary income-tax. At 
the Same time a cut in the salaries was also made. But when the cut is 
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restored the income-tax is not reduced, and the surcharge still remains. 
Why? Some relief must be given to the taxpayers in this budget. It did 
not appear necessary to the Government of India to reduce the income- 
tax when they thought of restoring their salaries. 

Taxpayers and the agriculturists today are like children without a* 
mother, and no help comes from anywhere. If those things go on like this- 
human beings will lose all their flesh and blood and bones only will remain.. 
Government authorities would appear to be looking after their own affairs. 
Only persons now well off are Government officials and salaried people. All 
others are starving without any help. Are Government aware that there 
havo been more insolvencies during the last three or four years, four or five 
times more than the previous years? The sufferings of the people are 
great but the Government do not feel the pain. One doctor once said 
thus : 

“] performed an operation on many people for boils and I never felt any pain. 
When T opened niv own small boil I felt great pain”. 

Government - , are in the position of that doctor. They will feel the pain 
only when they suffer. Finally my request is that Government must try 
to save by cutting their coat according to their cloth. 

I have only one more important subject to refer to and that is rice. 
My province is essentially a rice-producing province. We have the great 
Deltas of the Godavery, the Kristna, the Cauvcry and the Penna. Besides 
these four rivers there are several small rivers and many tanks. We have 
the Besicula and Mopoor projects. We produce immense quantities of 
rice. We export a good deal of it. The Hyderabad State used to* 
purchase large quantities from us. Today they have put a tax on it, with 
the result that very little rice is now going from the Madras presidency to 
Hyderabad State. Further, the duty of two and a quarter annas per 
maund on exported rice is killing our trade with Ceylon and other 
countries. These taxes must be removed. I would therefore press on the* 
immediate attention of the Government to come to our rescue by 
completely stopping all imports of foreign rice without further delay or at 
least levy an adequate duty which will save us from unreasonable and un- 
healthy competition. I hope Government will tell us definitely what they 
propose to do in this matter so that we may know where we stand. 

With these observations I regret to say that I am unable to support the 
budget. 

The Honourable Kumar NEIPENDBA NAEAYAN SINHA (West 
Bengal : Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, despite a surplus the Honourable Sir 
George Schuster's budget cannot very well be termed a 1 ‘balanced budget". 
In my mind it is nothing more than an emergency budget, particularly when 
all those taxations which he introduced in 1031, purely as emergency 
measures, still continue, and specially when in achieving a so-called surplus 
he proposes to resort to a lot of excise duty. 

One proposed duty in particular, I mean, the duty of Es. 1-5-0 per 
cent! on all mill-made Indian sugar, I cannot but whole-heartedly condemn. 
It is a well-known canon that all indirect taxes are bad, more so, when 
they are on the country’s production, specially when that duty falls on 
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:an industry which is, in all conscience, yet in a struggling state. But 
the Government have evidently based their conclusions only on the rapid 
|^owth of the industry, decreasing imports of sugar, the heavy fall of the 
Income from the import duty on sugar, and above all, revenue considera- 
tions. But it will not be gainsaid for a moment that there has been no 
investigation beforehand, either by any expert committee or by the Tariff 
Board, into the present conditions of the industry. As the protection was 
•originally intended for a period of 15 years, the proposal involves a breach 
of faith to those who have invested their capital in the industry in the 
belief that it had been assured shelter for that period. To my mind, Sir, 
the removal of the surcharge would have meant a less evil than the 
imposition of the obnoxious local tax on production. But the Government 
think that the excise duty is an alternative to the removal of the surcharge 
of Bs. 1-13-0, it is a sort of countervailing duty. They seem to think that 
the price of the Indian product is always governed by the price of the 
imported article. But it is not necessarily so. Once the import of sugar 
Irom abroad has considerably diminished and the flow of the supplies from 
ports to up-country has ceased or become irregular, the price of the up- 
country produced sugar is not necessarily governed by the conditions pre- 
vailing in the maritime provinces, not so much even by the cost of pro- 
duction of the commodity here, but very largely by the conditions of 
demand here, by inter-factory competition, by the presence or absence of 
large stocks of sugar in the factories, and by the ability or inability of 
those factories to hold them. The value of a season’s produce is roughly 
'equal to the capital investment in the industry. Applying these tests, how 
many factories are there in northern India, which are in a position to 
double their capital with a view to enable them to hold on to their stocks 
in order to prevent a sudden glut in the market in the season and obtain 
fair prices for their goods at a later period? Again, Sir, it is really an 
irony of fate that when the Government should have paid their full atten- 
tion to the improvements in the internal organizations of the industry, 
they .have chosen to scotch it by the levy of this duty. Protection with 
one hand, and excise duty with the other is an indefensible attitude. But 
I must congratulate my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, on his 
announcement regarding the forthcoming legislation with a view to fix the 
price of sugar-cane; but I must say that unless co-operative marketing is 
developed side by side, it will be impossible to regulate and enforce by 
legislation the most irresistible forces of demand and supply in the case 
of sugar-cane and for that matter of any other commodity. 

Sir, as a representative from Bengal, I owe the Honourable the Finance 
Member a deep debt of gratitude for the timely financial assistance which 
he proposes to give to my province. The fair province of Bengal, which 
has ever been the hunting-ground for the peoples of Bombay, Madras, 
Punjab and other sister provinces, has been financially crippled ever since 
the inauguration of the Reforms through the inequitous arrangement 
imposed upon us by the Meston Award. So any financial aid or windfall 
which we may have has even been welcome to us. But our financial diffi- 
culties will never be surmounted unless and until both the Government 
here and the British Parliament have duly recognized the unjust position 
in which we have been placed by that Award. 

The Honourable Maharaja JAGAHISH NATH BAY of Binajpur 
^Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, 

“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ moves on;” 
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These significant lines of the poet were the first to be brought to my mind 
by the Honourable the Finance Member's budget speech as I read it the- 
other day, and I felt that it was his taxation proposals and such other 
things that worked in my mind first. But, when paragraph 33 was. 
reached, rny heart really leapt up with joy and a feeling of immense thank- 
fulness filled my mind. I may frankly say that we Bengalis had been this- 
time intently looking forward to what might be done towards the “valid 
claim' * of Bengal in respect of the revenue from the export duty on jute 
in reply to the pathetic appeal from the Government of Bengal. The- 
Whitc Paper recognized it; now the Government of India confirms it. The 
strong plea for the redress of the financial injustice of the Meston Settle- 
ment made by the Honourable Mr. Woodhead in the Bengal Council in 
presenting the budget estimates for 1934-35 could not but move us all 
• to some extent at least ; but I am afraid that an anticipation of the music 
that is already being sounded was probably at the root of this concession 
of only “half a loaf". Nevertheless, I do not really understand what led 
the Honourable Sir George Schuster, wise as he is, to put forward a plan 
of imposing an excise duty on matches as a condition precedent to the 
handing over of the jute export duty to the jute- growing provinces. He 
must have known that even an attempt at doing such justice to a province 
might light up the embers of provincial jealousies. Could he not realise 
that to make it contingent upon the strengthening of resources by some 
kind of taxation was to set them into a conflagration? Shrewd people 
smell a rat again in such a move. I know, Sir, that all the anticipated 
deficit of the Bengal budget amounting to about 25 per cent, of her present 
income cannot be entirely due to the flagrant mistake of 1921. Her woes 
are partly due to the vicious circle already established there — I mean the 
huge expenditure on Law and Order necessitated by political disturbance 
and terroristic crime flourishing upon dire distress and middle class un- 
employment among other things. But there too the ruling policy is 
dictated from somewhere else! There is no reason, however, why a 
province which has to pay for all the administrative expenses in connection 
with the production of the articles to be exported should not claim a 
portion of the export duties. Sir, we do not want any special treatment for 
Bengal. Each province should have the right to claim for herself at least 
half of the revenues collected in the province. Unfortunately under the 
existing arrangements while some provinces are given much more than half 
of their revenues from different sources, Bengal alone does not get even 
one-third. I need not specify any name; hut, when we find that a province, 
which with a population of about 21 millions has an income of over Bs. 15 
crores, is the first to grudge the doing of bare justice to the poorest of her 
sister provinces, with 50 millions of people and revenue amounting only to 
something like Bs. 11 crores, all ideas of a Federation vanish into thin air. 

Sir, the time is short, and I cannot monopolize it to go into all the 
questions relevant to the Central budget here and now. There is prima- 
rily the question of public debt, the question of home charges, the question 
of military expenditure, the question of public health, and the all- 
important question of agriculture and industry, — every one of which is 
bound to loom large before our minds' eye on a study of the data of 
Indian economic conditions and finance. The funded and the unfunded, 
the productive and the unproductive, — they are four kinds of our debt that 
has now grown into a colossal figure. The external obligations of India 
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may also be divided into four or five classes including loans, home charges 
and obligations to foreign commercial investors. Not to speak of the heavy 
burden of these obligations upon the general finances and upon the tax- 
payer, it is a truism that they 

“constitute an important factor in determining the balance and direction of our 
trade. The rate of exchange and through it the level of prices are often swayed by 
considerations attending these foreign obligations”. 

These are not my words, Sir. They are the words of an expert who 
has recently earned the encomiums of a Provincial Governor. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member has referred to the advantages the Government 
have derived by substantial reduction of interest rates, unprecedented 
exports of private gold and the capitation windfall. But in spite of all 
these, the hard-pressed agriculturist will have very little to thank him for. 

I cannot, however, forget about the promised conference in April and the 
requisitioning of an expert to study the export markets. I need not take 
more time to dilate on any other point today. But before I sit down I 
make a fervent appeal to the Government to devise some better means for 
the protection and improvement of the foundation of all schemes of public 
welfare, that is, public health. And in this connection I should like to 
make a special reference to the opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Megaw, 
expressed in an issue of the Indian Medical Gazette to the effect: 

“More than five millions of people suffer the death penalty every year from 
preventible diseases, many days of work are lost yearly by each worker from the same 
cause and the efficiency of each worker is diminished by about 20 to 30 per cent, 
from the combined effect of disease and malnutrition”. 

The Honourable Sardar J3UTA SINGH (Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I cannot 
begin without congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member for his 
eloquent and comprehensive speech giving detailed accounts of his five 
years’ charge of the finances of India. Sir George Schuster came to the 
head of affairs when depression had invaded the world aqd trade was 
impeded by tariff and currency management all over the world. In a 
way he has stood out for sound money, though I must confess at times 
he has been persuaded to sacrifice his principle at the alter of a policy 
of exchange. What a Continent like India needs is stable internal currency, 
and we may yet see India getting it. Without a fixed measure of values 
there is no possibility of raising Indian commodity prices. As T am on 
the point. T wish to emphasize the necessity of relieving the vast population, 
of Lidia from its unbearable burden of debt. The people have no incen- 
tive to produce more, since they know that fot generations they will get 
no benefit from it, and I hope the Conference which the Honourable Finance 
Member mentions will deal with the subject with courage, comprehension 
and determination to bring the money burden of the people into some relation 
with the present commodity prices. 

I cannot help feeling that in imposing an excise duty on sugar, the 
action of the Finance Member has been premature. The industry is not 
even a year old. It is expected that it will meet the home demand of 1935. 
The Finance Member has already come with the proposals to cripple it in 
the bud. He has put a heavy duty, which would not only react on the 
development of the industry but react adversely so far as the cane-growers, 
are concerned. He estimates Bs. 1,47,00,000 of revenue from excise on 
sugar, i.c., he expects the production of sugar to be 1,47,00,000 maunds. 
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There are about 147 sugar factories in the country, which means that the 
average yield of a sugar factory will be 1,00,000 maunds of sugar. In 
the year that has just come to a close five annas a maund has been the 
average price paid for sugar-cane. To this may be added three annas a 
maund for working charges, i.e the average yield per hundred maunds 
of cane is eight maunds sugar. Therefore to produce eight maunds it has 
cost the factory 11s. 50 at eight annas a maund. Eight maunds of sugar 
at Bs. 7-8-0 a maund the average price gives an earning of Es. 60. Deduct 
.Bs. 50. It gives lis. 10 for eight maunds, i.c., the factory has earned 
Bs. 1-4-0 per maund profit. Jf Bo. 1 a maund is given as excise duty it 
will leave only four annas a maund profit, and on a production of 1,00,000 
maunds of sugar Bs. 25,000 or a little over two per cent, on an investment of 
about Bs. 12 lakhs, which does not seem fair. In any case it is hoped 
that the duty will not be imposed for at least two years more on those 
factories which have started work only this season as it is not just and 
equitable to kill them in their infancy. 

The Honourable the Finance Member may yet see his way to alter his 
decision and propose a progressive imposition of duty, thus allowing the 
industry to grow. At the same time, I wish to emphasize that duty on 
sugar is a provincial source of revenue. It is an income drawn from 
agriculture and as such must be wholly distributed to the provinces from 
where it is gathered to be used to help the agriculturists in these difficult 
days. The Finance Member has a surplus, and if he is as sympathetic, 
for agriculturists, as lie always professes, I am sure lie wiil have no 
objection in collecting the excise and giving it over to the cane-growers of 
the provinces in general. 

We have heard a good deal of sympathy in favour of the agriculturists, 
but so far the Government of India lias taken no action in this direction. 
If they are really anxious to help the development of the country; the first 
tiling they must do is to constitute a Ministry of Development. The 
Minister in charge of development need not have a vote in the Executive 
Council, except so far as the development is concerned. Therefore there 
need be no disturbance of the si a tun quo. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment of India will ihen have a department and organization concerned 
mainly with the co-ordination of the provincial efforts and increasing 
resources of the people. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ (East 
Bengal : Muhammadan) : Sir, all of us who have read the able speech of 
the Honourable the Finance Member and followed his lucid and masterly 
analysis of the financial situation of the country during the tenure of his 
office which coincided with the worst period of economic depression which 
this country has known, will admire the courage, patience and statesman- 
ship with which this abnormal situation has been met by the Honourable 
the Finance Member and the Government of India. The result of this far- 
sighted and wise policy is apparent to us now when the Finance Member 
has succeeded in presenting us with a surplus budget. He deserves the 
congratulation and gratitude of all who have the welfare of the country 
at heart on his brilliant achievement. Above all, we are thankful to him 
for his efforts tp, establish the finances of the country on a sound -basis, 
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and thus pave the way for the successful working of those constitutional 
reforms wnicli we are expecting eagerly and which we hope, will not be 
long delayed. 

One satisfactory feature of the present budget is the reduction of the 
cost of defence. We are grateful to His Excellency the Commander-i n- 
(,/hief for affording this relief to the country and we hope that His Excellency 
will lind it possible to keep military expenditure at the present level, if it is 
not possible to reduce it, further. 

The most gratifying proposal of the Honourable the finance Member 
is to afford some relief to 'poor Bengal in the shape of Hall the jute export, 
duty. Tlie successive deficit budgets of Bengal indicate its pitiable plight 
under a financial settlement which is most unfair to that province. The 
activities of the Government of Bengal have been crippled seriously, because 
in spite oi drastic retrenchments and rigorous economy, it lias not been 
able to find suiheient money, even for its nation- building departments. 
On behall of the people of Bengal, I thank the Honourable the Einance 
Member and the Government of India for realizing our plight and distress 
and for doing us some measure of justice. The people of Bengal are 
encouraged by the promise of the Government that the present measure 
is not to: 

“be regarded as a full and fund settlement of the Bengal Government’s financial 
position”. 

We hope that before long full justice will be done to Bengal and its claim 
to the whole of the jute export duty conceded, so that Bengal may be in 
the happy position in which we are very glad to find our sister province 
of the Bunjab in the prosperity of which we are deeply interested. 

I do not wish to say anything about the other proposals of the Honour- 
able the Einance Member. Imposition of new taxes is always an 
unpleasant thing, but if it has to be done, we should accept the necessity 
with good grace. 

I again congratulate the Honourable the Einance Member on the success 
of his efforts to stabilize the finances of India. 

The Honourable Sir GEOKGE SGHUSTEK (Einance Member): Sir, 
as I have sat through general discussions on the budgets in the past years, 
however much I myself might have thought my budget a good one, 1 have 
been impelled to the reflection that there is no rose without a thorn. Today 
my mind has been filled with inversion of the same phrase, that there are 
no thorns without roses, for f must confess that I have received some very 
beautiful and welcome' bouquets among all the thorns of criticism which 
have been apparent today; and 1 should like at the outset to express my 
great appreciation to all those speakers who have said kind and flattering 
tilings about my own record as Einance Member. When one comes to 
the end of one’s time one is apt to view matters more impartially, and 
speaking not as a party man defending the policy of Government, I should 
like to say that 1 feel that perhaps the great part of those tributes is 
undeserved and that the only thing one can claim is that amidst considerable 
difficulties one has tried to maintain a high standard of public finance and 
to handle that part of the administration of India in the best interests of 
India taking a long view of what those interests are. Now, Sir, as a result 
of today’s discussion I find myself left with rather less than usual to reply 
to. There have been criticisms, but even among those who have criticised, 
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their speeches have to some extent been mingled with expressions of praise, 
while those who have had nothing but criticism have elicited very a le 
answers from other Members of this Honourable House; and therefore I 
have a feeling that practically everything that has been said in the course 
of the debate today has been cancelled out. There are, however, certain 
main issues on .which I must say a few words. We have had of course the 
usual discussion of that issue as to whether a balance should be . provided 
by measures of retrenchment or taxation. My Honourable friend Bai 
Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, who opened the discussion, advanced a very 
extreme theory for retrenchment. In fact he said that the Finance Depart- 
ment should entirely eschew its habit of taxation and that whenever it had 
a difficulty it should meet that difficulty by retrenchment. Well, I would 
remind my Honourable friend that if we had followed that policy since 
the year 1928 when I first took office we should by this time have had 
to reduce our total expenditure, net expenditure, to something like Bs. 35 
orores; that would have had to cover expenditure on the army, civil 
administration, and everything else. I am sure tiiat my Honourable friend 
will admit that such an extreme is an impossible counsel of perfection. 
And the point that I w*ant to put to the House is this. It would, of course, 
have been possible to pursue measures of retrenchment still further, but in 
considering this matter particularly in times like the present one has to 
take into account not merely the financial effects of one's policy but also 
its general reactions on the country, and it is being realized in many 
. countries today that although retrenchment has to be imposed very ruth- 
lessly and very rigorously, still in itself retrenchment may produce 
unfavourable reactions and thus intensify the economic depression. We 
started by pursuing retrenchment rigorously and ruthlessly, and I think 
we may claim that we have achieved a fairly even balance between these 
conflicting considerations and that, as long as things remain as they are. 
we have pursued that method of retrenchment to about the right degree. 

Several Honourable Members have spoken about reducing the cost of 
the army. Well, I would ask them to realize this, that we have now got 
to a point where further reductions in army expenditure cannot be achieved 
without reductions of troops, and that in order to achieve appreciable 
economies the reductions in troops would have to be on a very substantial 
scale. If. troops are to be reduced, those reductions cannot be confined to 
the British .troops in this country and I doubt very much whether any 
Honourable Member would really press for that. There would therefore 
have to be reductions on both sides and after all the greater part of the 
expenditure on troops goes on pay and pay means purchasing power. 
And therefore, if further heavy retrenchments in the army have to be 
effected, I would ask Honourable Members to appreciate that it will with* 
draw a certain amount of purchasing power- — the amount varying according 
to the degree of the retrenchment — from large classes of people and the 
poorest people in this country. That is an aspect of the matter which 
must not be left out of account. 

Npw. Sir, apart .from that, there are certain main topics on which, as 
I gay,' I .jnu^t say a few .words. The main topics on which I think most 
people haye concentrated are — the question of the sugar excise, the question 
of our proposals of assistance to Bengal and its reactions on other provinces 
apd the as. regards our proposals for reduction and avoidance 

of debt. 
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As to sugar, perhaps the most detailed case, supported by figured, was 
made by my Honourable friend, Sir Homi Mehta. I shall study his figures 
with interest. I only have this to say that the whole of his calculations ‘ 
started from the premise that the Indian sugar factory pays sii arinafe per 
maund for cane. Well, according to my information, that is a statement 
which does not accurately represent the facts as they are today. If those ‘ 
were the facts perhaps tne case would be more satisfactory than it is. I 
thidk perhaps if my Honourable friend will excuse me, the time is very 
short 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : I only wish to say, Si*, that 
at present it is more than six annas. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER*: I am sure some of the 
factories pay more but I think the general average price is considerably 
less. We at any rate take our stand on the position as stated by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Henderson that we think that even with this excise 
it will be possible for the factory to pay a fair price to the producer, for 
the factory, if it is well managed, to earn a fair profit, and for the factory 
to charge a price that is not excessive to the consumer. It is on these 
three propositions that we stand and upon which our proposals must be 
judged. 

Then again, in connection with sugar a good deal has been said about 
the loss of revenue. Some Honourable Members have been horrified at 
its extent. Others have tried to represent that the figures are not so large 
as have been stated on other occasions, because there were compensating 
advantages, to Government. It is true, of course, that in the year 1930-31 
we got something over Rs. 10 crores of revenue from sugar but of course 
that does represent the peak of our receipts and bv that time the duty was 
already at a level so high that it must have had a protective effect and 
Iherefore I think it would be unfair to say that the country should have 
relied permanently on getting something like Rs. If) crores out of the sugar 
duty. 1 would put it at Rs. 7 crores as a permanent and reliable source 
of revenue. Now, as Honourable Members know, it has come down to 
Rs. 2 crores and we have tried to gain back a certain amount more in this 
excise duty. But even so, the loss of revenue will be very heavy indeed 
and I am afraid that only a very small fraction of that can be recouped 
out of income-tax returns. One does not wish to exaggerate the position 
but in whatever wav you present it you must recognize that the cost of 
protecting the sugar industry in India to the general public and the general 
body of consumers has financially been a very heavy one. 

Now, Sir, as regards Bengal, I think the case has been very fully 
discussed today and the case for Bengal has been very ably stated by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Basil. I can only repeat what I have already said 
that in making this proposal we made it on the ground thnt Bengal was 
in a special position for which there was no parallel in India. We fully 
recognized the points and the dangers which were referred to by my 
Honourable friend. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi. We recognized that it might 
bo represented by those outside as a policy which was putting a premium 
on extravagance or a policy which was encouraging people not to help 
themselves. We recognized those dangers but we are quite certain that 
**nv inference of that kind cannot fairly be drawn from a proposal to give 
special' assistance to Bengal. Judged by any standard which one can 
a PPly. as regards revenue and expenditure — and T would refer my Honour- 
able friend Sir Kurma Venkata Beddi, to the calculations which were givep 
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originally in the Simon Commission’s report, particularly the portion written 
by Sir Walter Layton — according to any standard which one applies, the 
level both of expenditure and possible revenue in Bengal was considerably 
lower than in any other province. They cannot be accused of extravagance 
in standards of expenditure and we came to the conclusion that their pre- 
sent position was one from which they could not extricate themselves and 
therefore it was on that ground that our proposal was made. We also 
of course — although as I have already pointed out in the other House we 
cannot accept the White Paper as it stands as a commitment of any kind 
because it still has to be approved by Parliament — we nevertheless had 
before us the proposals in the White Paper and those proposals were based 
upon a very careful consideration of the position, the result of discussions 
in three successive committees on federal finance and of the examination 
of the position by Commissions which had come out to India. Those 
proposals definitely admitted that the case of Bengal could not be adjusted on 
any basis that could be devised of a general distribution of income-tax. 
and that therefore some preliminary adjustment was necessary. The actual 
proposal that they made was that at least half of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to the jute exporting provinces. Well, Sir, those 
conclusions having been reached in public documents, one cannot regard 
the position as entirely unprejudiced by them, and as we, approaching the 
matter from another angle, had reached the conclusion that there Was ft 
danger of the financial position of Bengal becoming unmanageably difficult, 
and as those proposals which had come up from the other side indicated 
one way of approaching the matter, it was a fairly natural conclusion that 
we should adapt our conclusion to the proposals of the White Paper and 
make a proposal in that particular form. But I repeat again that our 
action is based on our having formed a judgment that the case of Bengal 
was n special case and needed special assistance and that we were in no 
way pandering to inefficiency or extravagance or allowing a Government 
to force our hands merely because it refused to help itself. 

Now. Sir, other speakers have raised the eases of other provinces. We 
have had a very eloquent statement of the case for Assam and a plea 
put forward that just as Bengal is receiving a portion of the jute export 
duty, so Assam should receive a portion of the excise duties on petrol and 
oil products produced in her own territory. Now I do not wish to commit 
myself on the question of Assam,, though if my Honourable friend refers 
to my budget speech he will find a tentative expression of opinion on behalf 
of the Government of Tndia that there mav be a justification for special 
help in the case of Assam. But one point T must make, and that is that 
we cannot possibly accept the conclusion that there is any parallel between 
what has been done as regards the jute export dutv and anv claim that 
Assam may have for the excise duties collected on oil produced in her own 
territory. As one of the speakers in the Assembly pointed out, if Bengal 
was to cease producing jute tomorrow the revenue would disappear. But 
if Assam ceased producing petrol and kerosene tomorrow it- would not 
make the slightest difference to the revenues of the Government of India., 
because the consumers would obtain the same petrol and the same kerosene 
froiii other sources. And in fact that brings out the essence of the differ- 
erfre. In the ease of these excises it is the consumer who is being taxed, 
an# -in the cage of the jute export dutv it is a particular product tha* i* 
being taxed. 
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Now, Sir, another ease that has been raised is that of Bombay, and 
the particular point that has been made in that connection is that the 
finances of Bombay are in a very difficult position and that they are now 
overhung by a special difficulty, the difficulty of the competition from the 
Kathiawar ports and their unfavourable results on Bombay's financial 
interests. I am afraid that T cannot respond to the appeal which was 
made bv several speakers that I should make a specific pronouncement on 
that subject today. I can only say this, that we do regard the matter 
as one of first class importance and that, as the province of Bombay has 
now officially raised that question, we recognize that it is a question which 
must be gone into very carefully and treated as a matter of urgency. We 
are going to do that and we fully recognize the difficulties in which the 
City of Bombay and the Government of Bomba v are being placed. 

Now, Sir, another important feature of the budget was of course our 
proposals for assistance to the province of Bihar. I should like to thank 
all those Honourable Members of this House who spoke today for their 
expressions of appreciation of what we have done in this matter. I have 
often, speaking on this subject, had to disclaim any right for Members of 
Government to expect thanks for generosity. The money with which we 
have to deal is not our own money. We are trustees. We have to perform 
public obligations and there should be no question of generositv for which 
Members of Government can claim thanks. But what we can claim is that 
we have tried to go into this matter as urgently as possible. We have not 
delayed it. We only waited until we felt, the Government of Bihar would 
be ready from its own immediate disturbance after the earthquake to 
discuss the matter with us. I would like to remind the House that the 
Finance Secretary, Sir Alan Parsons, who sits behind me, in order to save 
time undertook a very long flight in an aeroplane at a time which, both 
for public and private reasons, was most extremely inconvenient to himself, 
and that he spared himself not at all when he was down there. He worked 
12 hours a day and flew for two continuous days over the stricken area in 
order that, he might be able to work out expeditiously proposals with the 
Government of Bihar. If there is any merit in the scheme which has been 
proposed T should like this House to appreciate that the credit for that 
is due to Sir Alan Parsons. (Applause.) Therefore we can claim, and 
I associate mvself with him as a Member of the Finance Department, that 
we tackled the matter in a businesslike wav. and the other thins? we can 
claim in this connection is that the fact that we have been able to give 
assistance of this kind to Bihar without embarrassment is a result, of the 
sound financial policy we have followed. It is an illustration of the value 
of pursuing principles of sound finance, because that means that when some 
unforeseen disaster comes upon one. one has n margin of strength upon 
which one can draw. 

Now, Sir, as regards the reduction and avoidance of debt, the time is 
late and I think I really need say nothing on that subject. We felt after 
most mature consideration that what we were proposing was sound, was not 
risking our sound financial position, and would not in fact damage our 
credit. Since we made those proposals we have, I think, proved that, our 
anticipations were correct, because, as I pointed out in the other House 
on Saturdav, the immediate reaction in London was a very substantial 
and marked rise in the price of Goyerntnent of Tndia securities, 
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There is only one other small point to which I would like to refer. 
The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam in his speech gave some figures in- 
dicating that the proportion of the Government of India's expenditure in 
London had greatly increased in the last ten years. I was unable , to 
follow' my Honourable friend's figures or to deduce the source from which 
he»made his calculations, but I should be very glad to go into the matter 
with my Honourable friend. I feel that somehow' or other there must be 
some misunderstanding about those facts. There is nothing in the facts 
which W'ould support such a conclusion. 

Now, Sir, it only remains for me again to express my thanks to this 
House for the courtesy which they have always extended to me. It has* 
ahvays been a pleasure to come to this House and to hear their views on my 
budget. One can appreciate the change of atmosphere and I myself have 
alw r ays gained a great deal from being able to participate, if only for a 
dav, in the discussions m this Upper Chamber. I regret greatly that 
this should be the last occasion on which I come before this House. I 
regret also that on every occasion, J am afraid, that I have appeared 
before it, I have had to tell and to listen to something like a tale of woe. 
But. Sir, when all is said and done, I remain firmly of the opinion that 
our misfortunes and our hardships, the hardships of the people in India, 
have been less than the hardships in other countries as a result of this 
crisis. Tt has had, I think, less effect on India than on other countries. 
We have so far at any rate weathered the storm with less- disturbance 
to normality. I hope that the tide is on the turn. I think there are 
reasons to think that, it may be on the turn, but I am afraid one cannot 
and one ought not to look forward to any miraculous change, and I thinks 
one must recognize that what we used to formerly regard as- a temporary 
cycle from which there w r ould be a recovery to the post-war level is more 
than that,- and that the world is not likely, wuthin the next few years 
to recover to anything like the standards of 1928. We have got to adapt 
on selves to lower standards of prices 'and world- trade than we -had 1 -come 
to think were normal after the war. And that is the lasi-w'ord which I 
have to say, that when we are thinking of special measures whiclu some 
people regard as measures designed to tide one over- a special- period of 
distress, one must remember this that it is dangerous to adopt measures' 
which are based on the supposition of a recovery to the former level. One 
must do what one can to improve things, but T think this country must 
recognize that in certain respects people have got to get uncustomed to 
different standards to those w T hioh prevailed in 1928. 

That, Sir, is my view on the situation; at the same time T am still an 
optimist’ and I hope that my successor wdien he comes before this House 
will not only receive the same courtesy as T have always received, but 
have the advantage of conducting his w r ork in periods of a higher level of 
economic prosperity. (Applause.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: This concludes the* debate on 1 
the Budget, Part II. ! 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven- -of the Clock on Tuesday-, the 
6th March, 1934. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Recruitment to the Army in India Reserve of Officers. 

43 . The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: 
{a) With reference to question No. 64 asked in the Council of State on the 12th 
March, 1930 and question No. 323 asked in the Legislative Assembly on the 
12th February, 1932, will Government be pleased to state whether it is a 
fact that no recruitment to the Army in India Reserve of Officers has been 
made for some years ? 

(b) If so, since when has no recruitment been made ? And was recruit- 
ment stopped as a measure of economy ? 

(c) When will recruitment to the Army in India Reserve of Officers be 
made and will it be made from among the ex-officers who have held the 
King’s Commission in the Indian Territorial Force ? 

(d) Is it the intention of Government to consider the advisability of 
giving an opportunity for recruitment to the Army in India Reserve of Officers 
this year to those ex-(King’s Commissioned) officers of the Indian Territorial 
Force who are about to become over age and likely to be deprived of this 
privilege shortly ? 

The Honourable Mr. M G. HALLETT: Sir, with your permission, 

I will answer this question on behalf of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Ghief. 

(a) and ( b ). Recruitment for the Army in India Reserve of Officers has 
been held in abeyance since the 10th November, 1931, as a measure of 
economy. 

(c) It is hoped to reopen recruitment for certain categories about the 
1st April, 1934. Officers who have held King’s Commissions in the Indian 
Territorial Force will bo eligible for recruitment provided that they fulfil the 
conditions prescribed by the Regulations. 

(d) The maximum age limit for admission into the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers is 35 years and Government do not consider it either 
necessary or desirable to extend this limit except to men of very special 
qualifications. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Will the Government be pleased to state if the recruitment 
on account of economy has also been stopped in England? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: I am afraid I must ask for 
notice of that question. 
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Export Duty on Hides and Skins. 

44. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 
(a) What is the duty levied bn the export of hides and skins from India, and 
since when has it been in force ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the trade in hides and skins was about 20 years ago 
one of India’s foremost trades, and that since the levy of the export duty it 
has diminished year by year in volume ? 

(c) Is Government in a position to say whether it is a fact that no other 
country in the world levies an export tax on the hides and skins trade ? And 
is it a fact that one country, namely, South Africa, has subsidized this trade 
by a large bounty ? 

(d) Is it a fact that at the last session of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, held at Calcutta in January, 1934, a resolution was passed 
recommending the abolition of this export duty ? 

(e) What action, if any, does Government propose to take with regard to 
this proposal ? 

Tiie Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART: (a) The export duty on raw 
hides and skins is at present 5 per cent, ad valorem . This rate has been 
in force since 1st March, 1923. It is, however, proposed in the Finance 
Rill introduced recently to abolish the export duty on hides from the 1st 
April, 1934. 

(h) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to 
the Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade of British India, copies of 
which are in the Library of the House. 

(r) From the information available it appears that there are countries 
other than India, c.g., China, Ceylon, and the Malay States, which levy 
an export duty on raw hides and skins. A subsidy was paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa on exports of raw hides and skins 
up to 1933. It is not known whether this subsidy is still being paid 
or not. 

(d) Yes, Sir. . 

( e ) Government have already placed their proposal before the Legislature 
as stated in my reply to part (a). 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: What is the income from the 
duty on hides and skins which we are abolishing? 

Tiie Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART: I run informed that roughly 
it is Rs. 14 lakhs. 

Restrictions imposed when the title of Ra.ta is conferred in regard 
to Possession, Succession and Disposal of Property. 

45. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: 
(a) Ts it a fact that there are certain restrictions imposed on those upon whom 
the Government confers the title of Raja with regard to possession, succession 
and disposal of property ? 

(ft) If so, will Government he pleased to state what these restrictions are V 

Tiie Honourable Mr. B. J. GLANCY: (a) No. 

(6) Does not arise. 
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Indian Meteorological Department. 

46. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: 

(a) What are the duties and functions of the Indian Meteorological Department 
and what is the cost of its maintenance ? 

(6) Has the Department got any connection with astrology ? 

(c) If not, do Government intend to consider the advisability of 
encouraging research in Indian astrology ? 

Ttte Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) The duties and func- 

tions of the Indian Meteorological Department are stated in paragraph 1 
of the publication entitled “Functions and Organisation of the India 
Meteorological Department’*, a copy of which has been placed in the 
Library of the House. The cost of maintaining the Department is approxi- 
mately Rh. 17,50,000 a year. 

( b ) and (c). No. 

Homcko path re System of Medicine in India. 

47. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: 

(a) Is it a fact that the homoeopathic system of treatment is gaining popularity 
all over India ? 

(b) Is it a fact that there are a number of bogus homoeopathic institutions 
and practitioners who confer bogus diplomas even on laymen on payment 
of a small fee of Rs. 5 only or even less ¥ 

(c) Do Government intend to consider the advisability of controlling the 
practice of this medical science by opening Government colleges to teach 
homoeopathy or recognizing and subsidizing some of the existing reliable 
homoeopathic medical institutions, or by prescribing a minimum qualification 
for homoeopathic medical practitioners and introducing the system of 
registration of such practitioners ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-IIUSA1N : 
(a) No. 

( b ) The Honourable Member’s statement may be correct. I have no 
information on tlic subject. ^ 

(c*) The suggestion is one primarily for the consideration of Provincial 
Governments. 

Construction of a Railway Line from KAsmruR to Kalagarh. 

48. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASATT : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is under consideration to 
construct a R. K. R. railway line from Kashipur to Kalagarh via 
Thakurdwara in the United Provinces ? 

(6) If so, what progress has been made with the project ? 

(c) When is the project likely to be taken in hand and when is it likely 
to be completed ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: (a) and ( b ). The project 
referred to is one of those which are being re-examined at present with 
a view to ascertaining whether they are likely to prove remunerative. 
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Ihe adverse effects of competition by motor traffic on roads have been 
so marked m recent years that it is considered necessary to re-examine 
projects in the light of that experience, even though they may have been 
considered remunerative in the past, i 

(c) If the project should be found, after re-examination, to be remunera- 
tive under present conditions,, the question of its comparative importance 
and urgency, vis-a-vis other remunerative projects under examination, will 
have to be considered before a decision regarding its construction can be 
arrived at. The period required for construction will be about two years 
from the date of sanction. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : May I 
know, Sir, how long will the re-examination take? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : I should say about six 
to eight months but I cannot guarantee that. 

The Honourable Satyid RAZA ALI : Was a preliminary survey made 
of these lines some months ago ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : , I believe a preliminary 
survey of .these lines was made some years ago. 

Certain alleged events in connection witii the visit of the Royal 
Garitwal Regiment to Midnapore. 

49. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: 
(®) Is it a fact that some days ago a notice was served by the 
Sub-divisional Officer of Midnapore on Congress workers and other citizens 
of Contai requiring them to be present “ without fail ” in the compound of 
the local dak bungalow at a particular hour on a particular day in order to 
welcome the soldiers of the Royal Garhwal Regiment who were reaching there 
and to salute the British flag ? * 

(6) If so, will Government bo pleased to state why such an order was 
issued by the Midnapore authorities and under what law ? 

(c) Were some people arrested for failing to comply with these orders 
and^if so, how many and with what result ? 

The Honourable Mr, M. G. HALLETT : (a.) A notice was issued on 
the 15th December, 1938, by the Sub-divisional Officer, Contai, to several 
local gentlemen in the sense indicated except that the words “without 
fail do not occur in that notice. 

(b) and (c). It is customary when troops visit a town to receive them 
with some formality and ceremony. It was on this account that the Sub- 
divisional Officer issued the notice asking gentlemen to be present. No 
action was taken against those who did not attend the ceremony and no 
force was used to compel them to attend. 

The Honourable Mr. BTJAY KUMAR BAS'U : Was there any explana- 
tion asked from some gentlemen who did not attend as to the reason why 
they did not? 1 

The Honourable Mil Jf. G. HALLETT : I cannot answer that question 
off-hand. I do not recollect seeing anything about that. 
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Use of Black Paint on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

50. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) Is it a fact that the Eastern Bengal Railway painted wagon No. 1469 in 
August, 1930, and wagon No. 1123 in September, 1930, with Muraco special 
black for carrying out an exposure test ? If so, is it a fact that those two 
wagons came back to the Kanchrapara workshop in May, 1933 ? If so, is 
it a fact that on 15th May, 1933, the Agent and Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, inspected the paints on those two wagons and found 
them to be satisfactory after the actual service and run on traffic of about 
two years and ten months ? 

(6) If they found the Muraco special black to be satisfactory in the expo- 
sure test and economical in cost, will Government be pleased to state what 
steps have the Eastern Bengal Railway taken to replace the black paint 
of Jenson and Nicholson by the paint of Indian firms ? If no steps have 
been taken, why ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the ready mixed paint 
of Jenson and Nicholson 3 per cent, carbon black had been tested by the 
Government test house or the Indian Stores Department before it was accepted 
against tender No. M./3530 for 1934-35 ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: Information has been, 
called for and a statement will be laid on the table of the House in due 
course. 


Use of Black Paint on the East Indian Railway. 

51. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 
(a) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities purchased 25 gallons 
of Jenson and Nicholson ready mixed black paint for trial on wagons at Rs. 3 
per gallon ? 

(b) Is it a fact that they used that paint in painting wagons in September, 
1932, and could only paint 11 wagons with those 25 gallons of paint purchased ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the paint tried was the 
same as that being used by the Eastern Bengal Railway from the same firA ? 

(i d ) Will Government be pleased to state the area covered with these 25 
gallons in square feet ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities purchased for the 
seoond time 50 gallons of Jenson and Nicholson ready mixed black paint for 
test on wagons at Rs. 3 per gallon ? 

( f) Is it a fact that they used that paint in painting wagons in December, 
1932, and could only paint 22 wagons with those 50 gallons of paint purchased ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether the paint tried was the 
same as that being used by the Eastern Bengal Railway from the same firm ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the area covered with these 5o 
gallons in square feet ? 

(t) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway purchased for the third 
time 50 gallons of Jenson and Nicholson ready mixed black paint for test on 
wagons at Rs. 3 per gallon ? 
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(j) Is it a fact that they used that paint in painting wagons in March, 19339 
and could only paint 12 wagons with these 50 gallons of paint purchased ? 

(k) Will Government be pleased to state the area covered with these 60 
gallons in square feet ? 

(Z) Is it a fact that the East Indian Railway authorities purchased for 
the fourth time 500 gallons of Jenson. and Nicholson ready mixed black 
paint for test on wagons at Rs. 3 per gallon ? 

(m) Is it a fact that they used that paint in painting wagons in July, 1833, 
And could only paint 105 wagons with those 500 gallons of paint purchased 1 

(n) Will Government be pleased to state whether the paint tried was 
the same as that being used by the Eastern Bengal Railway from the same 
firm ? 

(i o ) Will Government be pleased to state the area covered with these 500 
gallons in square feet ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : Information has been 
called for and a statement will be laid on the table of the House in due 
course. 


Indian Stores Department. 

52. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
{a) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores Department was created for the purpose 
of centralizing all the purchases of Government stores ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the State Railway authorities are empowered 
to purchase stores independently of the Indian Stores Department ? If so, 
why ? 

(6) Do Government propose to issue orders for the purchase of all Govern- 
ment stores for State Railways or for other departments through the 
Indian Stores Department ? If not, will Government bo pleased to state the 
reaqpns why the Indian Scores Department has been kept in existence and so 
much money is being spent on the department ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indian Stores Department was created for keeping 
a watch over Government purchases from the Indian firms and for support- 
ing indigenous industries ? If so, what steps do they propose to take to stop 
the purchases for railways by the railway authorities themselves ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the final report of the Stores, Printing 
and Stationery Sub-Committee of the Retrenchment Advisory Committee 
which gives a clear and succinct account of the circumstances leading up 
to : the creation of the Indian Stores Department, the objects the Govern- 
ment had in view when the department was created and the extent to 
Which those objects have been achieved. A copy of this report is in the 
Library. The position is reviewed annually in the administration reports 
published by the department and the special attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the report for 1932-33 which was published after the 
Retrenchment Committee had submitted its report. This also is in the 
Library. 
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Agreed Proposals of the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative 

Societies. 

53. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Will Government be pleased to state the agreed proposals 
of the last conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 

A copy of the proceedings of the Conference will be placed in the Library 
^of the House as soon as printed copies are available. 

Establishment of an All-India Co-operative Council. 

54. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : (a) Is it a fact that Government is going to establish an 

All-India Co-operative Council on the lines of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research ? 

(i b ) If answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, what will be its constitution 
and when will it be established ? 

Tiie .Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-IIUSAIN : 

(a) No. The Honourable Member is probably referring to a proposal that 
has been under consideration. 

( b ) Does not arise. 

Disposal of Molasses in Sugar Factories. 

55. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the 

urgent necessity of disposing of molasses in sugar factories ? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to lay their schemes on the table 
at an early date ? 

(c) Tf the answer to part (a) is in the negative, do Government propose 
to take early steps through the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
to find out all possible solutions of the problem ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir .FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
(a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research discussed the question of the utilization of molasses at its 
meeting held at Coimbatore in November last. A copy of the proceedings 
of that meeting lias been placed in the Library of the House. Thd 
question of the action to be taken on the Sugar Committee’s recommenda- 
tions is under consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK: 
Will the Government be pleased to state how long it will take to come to 
a definite conclusion? 

The Honourable KnAN Bahadur Mian ; Si& FAZL-I : HU8AIN ? 
It is impossible to say, Sir. 
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The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala MATHUBA PBASAI> 
MEHBOTBA : Has any scheme been suggested by the Sugar Committee? 

Tiie Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
When the Honourable Member reads the report he will find many schemes 
discussed. 


Imports of Sugar and Sugar Candy. 

56. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Will Government be pleased to state how much sugar as 
well as sugar candy from each country has been imported into India in 
accordance with the latest figures available ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : As regards imports of sugar, 
the Honourable Member is referred to Volume I of the Annual Statement 
of Sea-borne Trade of British India and the Monthly Accounts relating to 
the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India, copies of which are 
available in the Library of the Legislature. Imports of sugar candy 
during April to December, 1933, which are not shown separately in the 
above publications, were as follows : 




Cwta. 

Rs. 

From Japan . 

. • 

23,851 

1,75,968 

From other countries 


31,550 

2,44,793 


Total 

55,401 

4,20,761 


Admission of Ceylonese to the Indian Civil Service. 

57. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 
(a) Is it a fact that Ceylonese are eligible for recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service through the competitive examination held in London ? 

(6) II so, are the Ceylonese recruited to the Indian Civil Service counted 
as Indians for the purpose of Indianization ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) Yes. 

( b ) The question has not yet arisen, as even with the recruitment of 
three Ceylonese in the last two years, Indians have received more than the 
quota of appointments to which they are entitled in accordance with the 
50:50 ratio. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: Are Indians eligible for appoint- 
ment to the Civil Service of Ceylon ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: No, Sir. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: Are Government considering the 
question of introducing the principle of reciprocity so far as appointments 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Cevlon Civil Service are concerned? 

I 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: That supplementary question 
do63 not arise out of the original question. The Honourable Member may 
give notice of that question. 
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East Indian Railway Muslim Employees’ Association, Lucknow. 

58. The Honourable Raj Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 

(a) Is it a fact that there is an association of the 'Muslim employees of the 
East Indian Railway at Lucknow ? 

(6) Is the Association recognised by the authorities ? 

\c) Is it a fact that the so-called East Indian Railway Muslim Employees* 
Association, Lucknow, at its meeting held on the 1st February passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Association views with strong disapproval the 
extreme paucity of Muslim staff in the establishment section of the East 
Indian Railway workshop and divisional offices and requests the authorities 
to appoint suitable Muslims ....”? 

(d) If so, do Government approve of the existence of a communal organi- 
zation of the employees of a State Railway and of their indulging in politics 
of t^e communal type ? 

Tiie Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: (a) and (c). Government 
have no information. 


(b) and ( d ). I would refer the Honourable Member to the replies given, 
by the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce to starred questions Nos. 382 and 333, 
asked by Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmad in the Legislative Assembly, on the 
1st September, 1933. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALT : Will the Honourable Member 
please state what is the proportion of Muslim employees in the establish- 
ment section of the East Indian Railway ? 

Tns Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: I am afraid I must ask 
for notice of that question. 


Loans for Road Development. 

59. The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur : 
(a) Will Government bo pleased to state what steps, if any, have been 
taken to give effect to the Honourable Sir George Schuster’s proposal 
regarding loans for road development ? 

(6) Has any Provincial Government taken advantage of the proposal 
or shewn any tendency in that direction ? 

(c) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 
state if any practicable scheme has been received by them from any of the 
provinces ? And if so, which are the provinces % 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) The attention of Local 
Governments has been drawn to this matter, and they have been invited 
to make specific proposals. 

(6) Not yet. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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Compulsory Insurance by Motor Omnibuses against Passengers* and 

Third Party Risks. 

% 

s 

60. The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur : 
{a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that drivers of 
motor omnibuses in big cities and elsewhere owing to their competitive runs 
and eagerness to pick up the greatest number of passengers and other causes, 
very often bring about accidents and consequent injuries to passengers ? 


(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that the 
Government of Bombay hive of late so amended their Public Conveyance 
Rules, 1922, as to make it compul&ory for motor omnibuses to insure against 
passengers* and third party risks ? 


(c) Will Government be pleased to state in how many and which of the 
provinces such insurance rules are in existence ? 

.* 

(d) Have Government considered the advisability of drawing the atten- 
tion of all Provincial Governments to the extreme necessity of having such 
safeguards against motor bus risks ? 


The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL: With your permission, Sir, 
I propose to reply to all the parts of the question together. 

As far as the Government of India are aware, until lately, none of the 
provincial motor vehicles rules provided for the compulsory insurance of 
public vehicles against passengers* and third party risks; but, recently the 
attention of all the Provincial Governments lias been specifically drawn 
to the desirability of providing for such insurance, in the interests of 
public safety and convenience. So far, only the Bombay Government 
who have recently amended their Public Conveyance (Motor Vehicles) 
Rules, 1922, in the manner referred to, have acted upon the suggestion. 

Number and Names of Light Railways that have to compete with 

Road Transport. 

61. The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur : 
Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) The number and the names of the light railways, if any, that have to 
compete with the growing road transport in India ? 

(б) Which of the railways have been adversely affected by such 
competition ? 

(c) Whether any of the railways have outlived their utility owing to their 
operation at a loss mainly through such competition '< 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: (a) and (b). A list of 
all the light railways will be found in Statement 6 or Statement 7 (pages 
50-51 and 58 — 60) of Volume 11 of the Report by the Railway Board on 
Indian Railways for 1932-33, copies of which are in the Library. Practi- 
cally all of them have been affected, in varying degrees, by competition 
from road motor transport. 

(c) The answer to this is so largely a matter of opinion and depends 
so much on various factors which it is not possible .correctly to assess, 
that Government cannot make a definite statement on the subject. 
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Medical Arrangements on Steamers going to the Andamans. 

62. The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISit NATH RAY ok Dinajpur : 
iq) Will Government be pleased to state what sort of steam vessels are used by 
passengers bound for the Andamans ? Are the said vessels chartered by 
Government or run by Companies ? 

(6) What medical arrangements are provided on those vessels ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) Two steamers are 
chartered by Government from the Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
for the Andamans mail and passenger service. They are run by the Com- 
pany under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

(b) A sub-assistant surgeon travels on the steamers and is in charge 
•of medical arrangements. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Are the 
medical arrangements quite adequate? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: I might suggest, Sir, that 
the Honourable Member might discuss that point with my friend Mr. 
Sloan, Joint Secretary in the Home Department, who recently travelled 
by this line and who can give him any information that he requires. 
I understand they are satisfactory. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Are the 
arrangements quite on a par with those on British sea-going vessels? 

Tiie Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : I understand they are quite 
adequate for the purpose of the short trip from Calcutta, Madras or 
Rangoon to the Andamans. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Have 
Government taken any steps recently to improve the position ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : So far as I am aware, there 
is no necessity for improvement. 

Linking up of Darjeeling with Calcutta, etc., by Aeroplane, etc. 

63. The Honourable Maharaja JAGADISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur : 
Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) Whether there has been any proposal to link up Darjeeling with 
Calcutta or any other plpce by aeroplane, mail or passenger service ? 

(6) If so, what progress has been made % 

(c) Whether the route proposed to be taken will pass over any part of the 
Dinajpur district end whether there will be a landing station in Dinajpur 
town ? 

The Honourable Mr. P. G. MITCHELL: (a) Government are not 
aware of any active proposal of this nature. In 1928 a private firm carried 
out. an experimental flight between Calcutta and Siliguri with a view to 
testing the possibilities of a regular service to connect with Darjeeling, 
hut abandoned the project. 

( b ) and (c). Po not arise. 
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Indian Medical Service. 

64. The Honourable^ Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 

(a) ( i ) Will Government bV pleased to state the functions of the Indian 
Medical Service, its composition and the existing method of recruitment to it t 

(it) Is recruitment made every year and is it made in England alone ? 

{in) To what classes of His Majesty’s subjects is recruitment open ? 

(6) Is there any percentage fixed for the recruitment of Europeans and 
Indians, respectively ? And if so, what ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a competitive examination used to be held formerly 
for recruitment to the Indian Medical Service and, if so, where was the 
examination held and under what conditions ? 

\d) In what years was this system of examination in vogue and for how 
long did it continue ? ^ 

(e) When was the system of competitive examination discontinued and 
for what reasons ? 

(/) Is it the intention of Government to reopen the competitive examina- 
tion for recruitment of candidates to the Indian Medical Service and, if so, 
under what conditions ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : With your permission, Sir, 
1 will answer this question on behalf of His Excellency the Commander- 

in- Chief. 

(a) (i) The functions of the Indian Medical Service which is primarily 
a military service, include administrative and executive medical duties in 
connection with the care of the health of the Army in India. Similar duties 
are performed by officers of the Service who are transferred to civil employ 
under the various Local Governments and Administrations. In civil 
employ officers also perform teaching, research, jail and other miscel- 
laneous. work. 

The Indian Medical Service is composed of British and Indian officers. 

The existing method of recruitment to the Indian Medical Service is 
by selection committees held in India and in England who recommend 
candidates for appointment by the Secretary of State. 

(ii) Recruitment to the Indian Medical Service is made in England and 
in India as and when required. 

(hi) Every candidate must be either (a) a British subject of European 
descent in the male line, whose father was, at the time of the candidate’s 
birth, a British subject, or (6) a British subject whose father was, at the 
time of the birth of the candidate, either a British subject domiciled in 
British India or a subject of a State in India. In either case, such 
father must still be, or have continued to be to his death, a British subject 
or a subject of such a State in India. 

(b) Yes; the percentage at present fixed for British and Indians is 66J 
and 33 J, respectively. 

(c) Yes; in England; under conditions prescribed from time to time 
by the Secretary of State for India. 

(i d ) It was in vogue for over 60 years, starting from January, 1855. 
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(e) The competitive examination was discontinued after July, 1915, 
owing to lack of competition and because vit was considered that the 
system of selection by interview which has been in force since that date 
gave better results. * 

(/) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
remainder of it does not therefore arise. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA: Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to stick 
to the number fixed for recruitment in India and England at present, or 
are they going to increase recruitment in India? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: As I am not personally 
cognisant of the facts with which this answer deals, T must ask for notice 
of that question. I have no doubt it will be explained in the course of 
the debate tomorrow. 

Pay for Euture Entrants to the Imperial or All-India Services. 

65. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD ; 
(a) Is it under the consideration of Government to reduce the pay of future 
entrants to the Imperial or All-India Services ? 

(6) If so, is Government in a position to disclose their plans in this behalf 
and to state how far the proposal has progressed ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: (a) and (6). The Secretary 
•of Slate has been addressed on the question of the revision of the pay of 
future entrants to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Are Gov- 
ernment in a position to disclose their recommendations made to the 
'Secretary of State in this behalf? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: No, Sir. 


WHEAT IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, I 
move : 

“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 
1931, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

This is the third occasion on which it has been found necessary to 
propose an extension of the operation of the Wheat Import Duty Act which 
was passed as a temporary measure in 1931. Since on three previous 
occasions this Honourable House has accepted the principle of this Bill it 
is unnecessary, I submit, for me again to deal with that principle. It will 
suffice, I think, if T endeavour to show to Honourable Members that the 
conditions which justified the original passing of the BTll and its continuance 
on two subsequent occasions are still in existence. The first condition is 
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that there should be in existence large supplies of surplus stocks of wheat 
in the great wheat-producing and wheat-exporting countries of the world 
which arc available for being exported to India should the duty be removed. 
The second condition is that the price of wheat in India should be above 
the parity of W’orld prices. Given these initial conditions it is inevitable 
that the removal of the duty w ould result in the invasion of Indian markets 
by foreign supplies. The result, I am sure you. will agree, would be 
disastrous for the wheat producer in India. Let me sum up the position 
as far as stocks are concerned. The most important wheat consuming area 
in the world is Europe, and Europe in the jjast year has enjoyed extraordi- 
narily favourable crops, not only of wheat but of other cereals such as rye 
and of other food crops such as potatoes. As a result of this bumper 
harvest and as a result too of the restrictions on international trade, which 
unfortunately still exist, the European demand has been estimated at the 
exceptionally low figure of 375 million bushels. Of this 375 million bushels 
about 100 million bushels will be supplied from European sources, such 
as Eussia and States on the Danube, leaving a matter of 275 million bushels 
to be supplied. Against this there is an exportable surplus in the four big 
producing countries, Canada, the United States, the Argentine and Australia, 
amounting to 970 million bushels. The non-European demand amounts 
to about 150 million bushels, so that when the European and non-European 
demand has been satisfied, there will still remain the enormous quantity 
of .545 million bushels looking for a market. That quantity converted 
into tons represents something like 15 million tons, which may bo com- 
pared w T ith an Indian production of between nine and ton million tons. 
T think it may be taken, Sir, that the first condition to which I refer is 
very adequately satisfied. 

To show that the second condition is also satisfied 1 would give you 
only two price quotations. The spot price of Australian wheat in London 
today, or rather at the end of December, expressed in Indian units w r as 
Es. 2-9-0 per nmund. At a corresponding period the price of Lyallpur 
wheat landed in Calcutta was Es. 3-3-0 per maund. Honourable Members 
will I think agree that the removal of the duty w’ould be sure to result- in 
very considerable imports of wheat from abroad. 

It may be suggested that there is another condition that should be 
fulfilled before the continuance of this wheat duty is justified, and that is 
that it should be demonstrated that the imposition of the wheat duty does 
not prove an unreasonable burden on the very large mass of consumers in 
India. That the imposition of the wheat duty has not been such a burden 
will; I think, appear from the following prices which I quote. Back in 
1928 the price of wheat f. o. r. Lyallpur was Es. 5-14-0 per maund. In 
the following year it stood at Es. 5-5-0 per maund, and in December, 1931, 
nine months after the imposition of the duty, it had fallen as low as 
Es. 2-10-6. There was a slight recovery in 1932, when the December 
quotation was Es. 3-3-0 per maund. Last December however the price had 
again fallen and stood at Es. 2-2-3 per maund. I think those figures will 
satisfy Honourable Members that the result of the imposition of the duty 
has not been a rise in price against the consumer. In these circumstances, 
Sir, it is considered necessary that the duty should be continued for still 
another year. 

Sir, I move. 
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The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTJRA (United Provinces Central: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, l rise 
to congratulate my Honourable friend Mr. Sj&wart for again bringing this 
Bill up this year to give another year’s life to wheat production. When 
a similar Bill was introduced last year I requested the Government not to 
bring in Bills for giving protection to wheat again and again every year, 
hut that they should give it for a period of at least three years. There 
is no other viay of solving the economic problem of India but to raisa 
the prices of agricultural products and this measure is one which helps 
in doing so. With the protection given the price of wheat ranges round 
about Es. 3 per maund, which is quite reasonable. Had there been no 
protection, I do not know to what level prices would have gone. 

Sir, there arc certain other things which also ought to be taken into 
consideration with the protection given to wheat and the most important 
of them is the reduction of canal rates. The Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces can produce wheat still more cheaply if the canal rates are reduced* 
We have been pressing for it and 1 hope the Government of India will 
draw the attention of the Local Governments on that point. Then, Sir, 
it is also very necessary that the ratio should be lowered. We are suffering 
greatly on account of high ratio. If it is lowered to Is. 4 d. or even still 
less, we are sure that tiie price of agricultural products in this country 
will go up and it will help to solve the economic problem. Sir, we are 
grateful 1 o Government for having reduced the freight on Punjab wheat 
from Lyullpur to Karachi, but so far as the United Provinces are concerned, 
no such concession lias been made. The United Provinces comes second 
on the list so far as this wheat crop is concerned and I would request the 
Government to see their way to give some concession of freight to United 
Provinces wheat as well and l hope the Government will do it soon. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Cm audio MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab: Muhammadan): Sir, it is a tnaUer of gratification that the Gov- 
ernment of India has proposed to extend the Wheat Import Duty Act for 
another year. The current price of wheat and other agricultural produce 
hardly covers the cost of production and does not leave any margin for 
the unfortunate cultivators. The plight of cultivators, who have no other 
source of income, may well be imagined. Any measures to tackle the 
problem will he welcomed all over the country. I would suggest that rail- 
way freight on food grains imported into Bihar province from other pro- 
vinces of India should he reduced as a temporary measure. This would 
help in disposing of large stocks of wheat in Northern India to some extent 
and would also he a source of relief to the unfortunate victims of the- 
earthquake calamity in Bihar. Sir, l support the Bill whole-heartedly. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, being an elected representative from the Punjab, 
I welcome this measure. It would have been much better if the Govern- 
ment had put forward a consolidated measure covering protection to all 
food grains produced in India which are subjected to dumping from and by 
foreign couni vies. Sir, the Honourable Mr. Stewart has given us a lot of 
statistics, but what I expected from him was this. As this House is quite 
unaware of the terms of the new Anglo- Soviet Agreement I should like to 
know whether in that Agreement Great Britain has agreed to take any 
specific quantity of wheat, rice or other food grains from Soviet Russia; 
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because in that case India inbound to suffer because so far as Dominion 
preference is concerned India will be at a loss. Sir, one of my colleagues 
complained that railway freight on wheat from the Punjab to Bengal has 
been lowered. For this, Sir, I must thank the Punjab Government as 
they have taken a great deal of pains in getting that rate reduced, but 1 
cannot avoid mentioning that it has been quite a business proposition for the 
railway. It has been purely the loss of long distance traffic which has 
induced the railway to lower the freight. Punjab wheat used to go to 
Karachi and thence it was shipped to Calcutta and the result was that the 
railways got traffic only for about 600 or 700 miles instead of 1,400 miles. 
However, Sir, that is a question on which I need not dilate, I have simply 
mentioned it because as far as the development of India is concerned rail- 
way rates play an important part. 

I fully endorse the view of my Honourable friend Bai Bahadur Mathura 
Prasad as regards raising of prices of wheat and other agricultural produce 
which are at present very low. Sir, this sort of protection does help India 
to some extent, but when prices fall down to the level of last year when, 
in certain villages away from railway stations in the Punjab, the price of 
wheat ruled somewhere between Re. 1 and Bs. 1-2-0 a maund, the Govern- 
ment must take some effective measures to raise the price of wheat and 
rice, etc., which are the principal products of India and thus help India. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANEBJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 rise to support the Motion hut I do 
it not with an unmixed feeling of joy and sorrow. T am feeling happy 
as the Biil aims at helping the agriculturists, be they Punjabis, Bengalis, 
or Biharis. But, Sir, I feel depressed when I remember the attitude 
adopted by some of my friends from the Punjab in the other House 
regarding the Government’s provision in the present budget for the 
payment of half the jut© export duty to the Government of the province 
to which I have the honour to belong. Sir, this Bill does not help 
Bengal or any other province except the Punjab. All the other provinces 
are welcoming the measure knowing fully well that this duty on wheat 
means the raising of the price of the article and which also means that 
the consumers arc asked to pay more to help the producers. I think the 
House will agree with me when 1 say that in this case of wheat the 
producers are mainly the people of the" Punjab who are being helped by 
the consumers in Bengal and other provinces where wheat is not 
cultivated. I hope my friends from the Punjab will emulate the example 
of the members from other provinces in not grudging any help rendered 
in times of need to other provinces. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAB BASU : Would these remarks 
be relevant? 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: Yes; perfectly relevant. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHAN DBA BANEBJEE : Before 
I resume my seat I feel it my bounden duty to congratulate the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member for extending this measure for another year 
and thus rendering the help required to the agriculturists producing 
wheat, mainly in the Punjab and Northern India. 
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The Honourable Mr. HO S SAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, if I rise, I rise to support not to oppose. I simply wish to 
draw the attention of the Government to the position in which we are at 
present. To all those gentlemen who look at the papers it will not come 
as news that there was a great hue and cry in Bengal against this 
import duty on wheat as well as this protective duty on salt and I was 
really surprised to see that a representative of Bengal should of all men 
object to the ventilation pf Bengal's grievance. But these are the 
advantages of not being elected 1 

Sir, we are in entire agreement with the Government that wheat must 
be protected and the fact that the prices have not soared high and the 
internal production has helped the Government in bringing the prices 
down is also something for which we may be thankful on behalf of the 
consumers. But, Sir, as niy leader pointed out, it is necessary that we 
should take a wide view and try to safeguard not merely one product but 
all the products in India as far as possible. 

Sir, 1 support the Bill. 

*Tjke Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA BEDDI (Madras: 
Nominated Non-Oflicial) : Sir, I rise to support, this Bill whole-heartedly. 
We do not raise any wheat crop nor do we consume much wheat but at 
the same time we know the mischief that is being done on account of 
low prices. If only one province in this great land is benefited, we feel 
that the whole of India is benefited to that extent. Sir, a perusal of the 
trade revenue furnished to us along with the budget papers will clearly 
show that whereas the national income from agricultural produce was 
something like Bs. 1,000 crores in 1928 and 1929 it has come down to 
II s. 503 crores in the years 1932 and 1933. That means, Sir, that the 
national income has been reduced, and any attempt made to raise the 
prices and increase the national wealth would be welcome and we are 
thankful to the Government for extending the operation of the Bill for 
another year. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWABDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Bill and associate myself with 
the Honourable Members who preceded me; and join hands with them 
in support of the extension of the period of this Bill in the interest of th© 
wheat-growers of India. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PBASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I would not have spoken 
on this Motion had it not been for the fact that the speeches of my 
Honourable friends Mr. Banerjee and Sir Kurma Beddi might create an 
impression that it is only the Punjab that would benefit by this measure. 
1 may tell my Honourable friends that the United Provinces is also a 
wheat-producing province and so is Bihar as my friend, Mr. Hossain 
Imam, informs me. So, in addition to the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
the province of Bihar and the North-West iVontier Province will also 
be benefited by the provisions of this Bill. 

As regards the interests of the consumer, I may point out that since 
the import duty in the past has not resulted in an undesirable rise in the 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 


B 
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prices of Indian wheat and since the harvest this year is very good, there 
is absolutely no danger of *the interests of the consumer suffering in any 
way by the continuance of the import duty on wheat. 

With these remarks, Sir, 1 give my whole -he arted support to the 
measure. 

The Honourable Nawaii Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : To me, Sir, this appears to be a 
measure of necessity and not a measure of generosity. I assure tffe 
Honourable Members that the plight of the zemindars in the Punjab is 
pitiable. (Honourable Members : “What about Bengal and other places ?“) 
I refer to the Punjab because the Punjab has been mentioned again and 
again. I know there is wheat produced in the United Provinces and my 
friend informs me in the North-West Frontier Province and also in Sind, 
but if this little indirect help which the Wheat Import Duty Act of 1931 
extends to the zemindars is withdrawn or refused, the .condition of the 
zemindars will be very much worse. The zemindars will not be able to 
pay land revenue and then the Punjab will be forced to put forward 
deficit budgets and then later on the Punjab will have to approach the 
Government for a share of the salt duty produced from the mines in the 
Punjab and the oil duty produced in Attock. 

ISir, I agree with my Honourable friends who have suggested that it 
would have been much better if the Government instead of bringing a 
year to year measure had 'proposed that this Jittie protection should 
continue till the circumstances are so changed that tne duty becomes 
unnecessary. By having this year to year measure, Sir, the zemindars 
are Kept under suspense and iney do not know what is going to happen 
next year. 

With these remarks, Sir, 1 support the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWAliT: Sir, the opinions that have 
been expressed by Honourable Members are so unanimously in favour of 
this measure that it requires no further justilication or defence from me. 
There are one or two points that have been raised in the course of the 
debate to which 1 might refer. It has been urged by several Honourable 
Members that the time has now come when this measure should no 
ionger be put forward as a temporary measure from year to year but 
should be mado a permanent measure. If the Honourable Members who 
urge that course on Government could themselves be sure that the dis- 
harmony between Indian prices and world prices is a permanent feature, 
that there would never be any readjustment of the two prices one to the 
other, then I think there would be some case for making this a permanent 
measure, but until that is established 1 consider that the only possible 
course is to renew the measure from time to time as circumstances warrant 
the more so as this is a duty which is applied to one of the principal food 
crops of the north of India, or may I say the North-West so that I may 
not trench on Bengal. And so long as there is any suspicion that the 
circumstances justifying the imposition of this duty may cease, so long 
as there is any hope that there may be a readjustment of those circum- 
stances, then so long it is considered that the legislature should have 
the opportunity of reviewing from time to time wliat may at any moment 
become a burden on the consumer. * 
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[Reference has also been made to railway freights and their effect on 
wheat prices in India’s markets. I am informed by the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways that the question of adjusting freights 
to the best advantage of agricultural produce is a matter that is com 
tinually under the consideration of the Railway Board and such adjust- 
ments are made, as in accordance with business principles, will ensure 
the most satisfactory movement of crops from the producing areas to 
the marketing centres. 

Reference has also been made to the general question of raising the 
prices of agricultural products other than wheat. The commodity that 
is in the mind of most of us, I suppose, is rice. As regards rice, I gave 
the Honourable Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi an assurance some days ago 
that the question was receiving consideration. My assurance was 
repeated from the Government benches in the other House and it is hardly 
necessary for me again to repeat here today that the subject is receiving 
the consideration of the Government of India. 

I think there is no further matter which calls for a reply. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : What about 
the effect of the Anglo-Soviet Agreement? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : T must apologise to the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. I was not aware that he was 
going to raise the question and I do not know myself what the terms of 
the Anglo-Soviet Agreement are. Should he desire, T shall do my best to 
obtain for him the terms of that Agreement. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Thank you. 
Try to get a copy of the Agreement. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is: 

"Tint- flip BiR further to extend the operation of the Wheat- (Import T)uty) Art, 
1931, as passed hv the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration." 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART: Sir, I move: 

"That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


INDIAN MEDICAL COUNCIL (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


The HonottrabijR Khan Bahadur Mian Sir EAZL-I-HTTSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member): Sir, I move: 


"That the Bill to 
purpose, as passed by 


end the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933. for a certain 
, Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 
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The “certain purpose ’ ’ mentioned here is to rectify the mistake of 
phraseology in the case of the University of Rangoon. There it is the 
Board of Studies in Medicine which corresponds to the Medical 
Faculty of other Universities and it is in order to give appropriate phraseo- 
logy in the case of the University of Rangoon that it has been found 
necessary to bring in this Bill. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJ1 CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is a matter for satisfaction 
that this change in the Indian Medical Council Act has been made. It 
was a matter of considerable grievance that some of the Universities had 
not been recognized, nor were their diplomas and qualifications included 
in Schedule I of the Indian Medical Council Act. So far as the Burma 
qualifications were concerned, I am glad to say that when the matter was 
represented to the Bombay Medical Council, that body, after proper 
investigation, came to the conclusion that the qualifications of the 
University of Bangoon should be recognized by it. We thereupon approach- 
ed the Government of Bombay who ordered that the qualifications should 
be included in our Schedule. Now, Sir, it is to be hoped that as the 
Indian Medical Council has been established, the qualifications of the 
Bangoon University will at no distant date be placed upon Schedule I. 
Two other Universities — Andhra and Patna — are awaiting recognition as 
it has been laid down in the Indian Medical Council Act of 1933 that soon 
after the establishment of the Council, and within a certain period, the 
Council shall investigate the merits of their qualifications. [ do hope that 
this work will soon bo taken in hand and the qualifications of these Univer- 
sities placed upon the Schedule. 

Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Hai Bahadur Bala MATHUHA PRASAD MEH- 
KOTRA (United Provinces Central: Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to 
congratulate the Honourable the Leader of the House for bringing in this 
Hill and rectifying the mistake which, as he said, was committed, and 
especially because we fear that the Government of India are of opinion 
that Burma should be separated from India against the wishes of Burma 
and India. This Bill shows that Government have got a little sympathy 
and respect for their views and that they will not cut off Burma so far 
as the medical question is concerned. I hope they will consider again 
the whole matter and do their best to keep Burma united with India in 
all other respects too. I therefore welcome this measure and congratulate 
the Honourable the Leader of the House. 

• 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

“That the Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933. for a certain 
purpose, as passed by the Legislative Afssembly, be taken into consideration.*’ 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 
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Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable K.han Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Sir, 
I move: 

“That tho Hill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROTECTION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 

1 move: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

Sir, the reasons that prompted the Government of India to put 
forward this measure are fully set forth in the statement of objects and 
reasons. There is no need that l should elaborate them further. 

Sir, I move. 

The^Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill, 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART: Sir, T move: 

“That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.’' 

TnE Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 

Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, this is a very welcome measure. The 
12 Noon. rea i measure which is going to give proper protection to the 
textile industry will be shortly coming before us. As however that is a 
very important matter I hope that the Government when the Assembly 
is considering its reference to Select Committee will see that on that 
Select Committee this House is adequately represented. T hope the 
Government will kindly see their way to appointing a Joint Select Com- 
mittee, so that this important measure mav be put before the 
representatives of both Houses on that Committee. 

The Motion was adopted. 


STEEL AND WIRE INDUSTRIES PROTECTION (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary): 
Sir, I move : ' 

“That the Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain 
Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the Wive 
and Wire Nail Industry in British Tndia. as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be 
taken into consideration.” 

As Honourable Members are aware, the Tariff Board is now engaged 
in the Statutory enquiry into the further claim of the steel industry in 
Tndia to further protection. The Board will find it impossible to report 
before, say, the middle of May, and in these circumstances it would be 
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impossible to consider the report of the Board and to introduce into the 
Legislature any proposals that may be necessary to implement their recom- 
mendations before the Simla session. It would be extremely unfortunate 
if between the end of March and the enactment of such fresh legislation 
as may be necessary there should be a hiatus in which the continuity of 
duties should be interrupted. For these reasons, Sir, it is proposed to 
extend for this period of six months the existing rates of duty. 

Sir, I move. 

*The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan): Sir, I rise to support this measure, but with a note of warning. 
The protection that we have been giving to industries, as I pointed out, 
ought to be based on scientific methods, and there ought to be the ultimate 
^end in view of freeing the general consumer from the burden of additional 
taxation. The reason why protection is given, as has been very ade- 
quately pointed out by the Fiscal Commission, is that ultimately the 
cost to the consumer should be brought down. I have before this com- 
plained that usually the Tariff Board does not look far ahead and does 
not give any period for which they think that protection should be given. 
As the Tariff Board has not submitted its report I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government, as w T ell as of that body, to the requirement that 
there should be a specified period for which protection is asked. Protec- 
tion should not be perpetual. And the seeond point to which the Tariff 
Board ought specially to look is what I might call the horizontal construc- 
tion of the industry, by which I mean the ways in which the costs can 
be lowered. These are the two requirements which must be looked into. 
The cost of raw materials, overhead charges, the standing charges for 
debts, debentures — those are the items which go to make the company 
a successful undertaking — and they must be looked into if protection is 
to be of a temporary nature and is to be successful. 

Sir. with those words, T support this Motion. 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STFjWART: Sir, T move: 

“That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.”. 

The Motion was adopted. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-T-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, there will be no further official business either this 
week, or so far as we can see next week. As Honourable Members are 
aware the Council will meet for non-official business tomorrow and on the 
12th, 14th and 19th March. The next official business will be the laying 
on the table of the Finance Bill and this will, it is hoped, take place 
towards the close of the week opening on Monday, the 19th March. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
7th March, 1934. 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Wednesday , 7th March , 1934 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Percentage of Leave Reserve in the Clerical Establishments of the 
Income-tax Office, New Custom House, Accountant General’s 
Office and the Post Office in Bombay. 

66. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) The percentage of leave reserve in the clerical establishments of the 
following offices in Bombay : 

Income-tax Office, New Custom House, Accountant-Generars Office 
and the Post Office ? 

(b) Whether there is a disparity in the percentage of leave reserve in 
the above- cited offices in the case of the ministerial establishment ? 

(c) The reasons for such disparity. 

(d) Whether in the case of offices where there is a small percentage of 
leave reserve, the head of the office is authorized to take in substitutes in 
case the number of absentees on leave exceeds the number of allotted leave 
reservists ? 


The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : The information is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Clerical Establishment of the New Custom House, Bombay. 


67. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) Whether it is a fact that in the New Custom House, Bombay, there is a 
department which consists of over 60 clerks and has only one superintendent 
and no deputy superintendent at all ? 

(b) Whether it is a fact that in all other departments of the above Custom 
House, which consist of about 30 to 40 clerks, there are both a superintendent 
and a deputy superintendent and in one case, two superintendents and one 
deputy superintendent f 


The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : 
the affirmative. 


( 377 ) 


(a) and (6). The reply is in 
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Central Board of Revenue Ministerial Officers* Union, Bombay. 

68. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) Whether it is a fact that the Union of the Clerical Establishment • 
of the New Custom House, Bombay, had approached Government for a 
donation from the Customs Sunday and penalty fees, of Rs. 15,000 to 
enable that body to start schemes such as a library, death benefit, sickness 
benefit, athletic club, etc.? 

( b ) Whether Government in reply to the above request intimated to 
the Union that the want of funds precluded them from sanctioning donations 
to any new scheme or any new body ? 

(c) Whether it is a fact that Government has since donated a substantial 
sum to the newly started club of wharfingers of the New Custom House, 
Bombay ? 

(d) Whether Government propose to reconsider the request of the 
above-cited Union of clerical employees ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : (a) A letter asking for a 

donation was received from the Central Board of Revenue Ministerial Officers’ 
Union, Bombay. No particular sum was specified. 

(b) The Central Board of Revenue replied in the sense described. 

(c) No. The institution referred to started without assistance, and such 
small sums as have been granted to it have been re-appropriated from the grant 
to another institution of which the wharfingers were beneficiaries. 

(d) No. 

Extent to wrlch the Clerical Establishment of the New Custom 
House, Bombay, participate in Sports. 

69. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Governmemt be pleased to say : 

(«) Whether it is a fact that out of the donations they annually give 
from the Sunday fees of the Customs Department to the Customs 
Athletic Club, Bombay, only a negligible percentage? is devoted to sports, 
etc., in which the clerical staff of the Custom House* take part ? 

(6) Whether it is a fact that almost all the money donated by Govern- 
ment is spent on sports, etc., in which mostly the preventive officers and 
wharfingers take part ? 

(c) Whether it is a fact that the Union of the Clerical Employees of the 
Now Custom House, Bombay, had approached Government for a donation 
to start an athletic club for the benefit of the clerical members and that 
their request has not so far been complied with ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : (a) Government have no 

information as to the extent to which the clerical staff participate in sports. 

(6) The athletic institution which benefits from the fund is open to all 
employees of the Custom House. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given in answer to 
part (a) of question No. 68. 
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Employment of sons and near relatives of Government Servants in 
Government Offices. 

70. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to say : 

(a) Whether it is a fact that orders requiring preference to be shown to 
candidates for employment who are sons or relatives of persons who are or 
have been employed in the department which the candidate desires to enter 
were passed in the Posts and Telegraphs Department some years ago ? 

(b) Whether Government propose to issue similar orders in the case 
of other departments ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

Issue of General Orders that Graduates and Matriculates should 

NOT BE GRANTED PAY HIGHER THAN THE PRESCRIBED MINIMA. 

71. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) Whether it is a fact that they have issued orders that in the Income- 
tax Office, Bombay, graduates and matriculates should be offered the same 
minimum of the time-scale of pay ? 

(б) Whether Government desire to introduce the same principle in all 
their Bombay offices ? 

(c) Whether their object in introducing the above principle is to limit 
the recruitment of highly qualified men in the offices concerned ? 

( d ) If the answer to (c) above is in the negative, whether the object of 
Government is to recruit as many highly qualified men as possible on very 
low salaries ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS: (a) and (b). General orders 
have been issued that graduates should not be granted initially rates of pay 
higher than the prescribed minima. These orders apply to all offices under 
the Central Government. 

(c) and ( d ). No. The scales of pay have been so fixed as to attract men 
of the requisite qualifications and are considered to be a reasonable return for 
their services. Government do not therefore consider it necessary to offer 
more than the minima of the time scales to graduates and matriculates. 

Recruitment of other Presidency men to Offices in the Bombay 

Presidency. 

72. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) Whether it is a fact that there arc orders passed by the Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs directing the recruiting officers to recruit in the offices 
under their control, men from the places in the presidency in which the offices 
a r e situated and as far as possible not from other presidencies ? 

(б) Whether it is a fact that the Local Government of Bombay have 
a lso issued orders to their officers not to recruit men who belong to presi- 
dencies other than Bombay so long as qualified Bombay men are available ? 

a 2 
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(c) Whether it is a fact that there are now-a-days quite a large number 
of unemployed Bombay men duly qualified, available for employment in the 
Bombay offices of the Government of India ? 

(d) Whether it is a fact that there are now-a-days a large number of 
Madrasi recruits entertained in the New Custom House, Bombay, who are in 
no way more qualified than available Bombay men ? 

(e) Whether Government propose to discourage recruitment of other 
presidency men in the offices under their control in the Bombay Presidency ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) The fact is substantially 
as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(c) I have no definite information in the matter but I am prepared to 
acoept the Honourable Member’s statement. 

(6), (d) and (e). I am making enquiries and will lay a statement on the 
table in due course. 

Number of Income-tax Officers and Assistant Income-tax Officers 

APPOINTED IN the INCOME-TAX OFFICE, BOMBAY, DURING THE LAST 
THREE YEARS. 

73. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : , 

(a) The number of Income-tax Officers and Assistant Income-tax Officers, 
both permanent and temporary, appointed during the last three years in the 
Income-tax Office, Bombay ? 

(b) How many of the above are Parsis, Hindus, Muslims and others ? 

(c) Whether there is any standard of educational qualifications prescribed 
for recruitment to the above cadres ? 

(d) Whether the persons referred to in (a) above are all in conformity 
with the prescribed standard ? 

(e) If not, how many of them do not come up to the standard ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : (a) Thirty-five. 

(6) Six Parsis, 23 Hindus, five Muslims and one Jew. 

(c) No. The appointments are practically always filled by the promo- 
tion of Income-tax Inspectors and Examiners of Accounts. The remaining 
portions of the question consequently do not arise. 

Number of Inspectors and Examiners in the Income-tax Office, 

Bombay. 

I 

74. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) The number of inspectors and examiners, both permanent and 
temporary, in the Income-tax Office, Bombay ? 

(b) The number of total recruits to the above cadres during the last three 
years together with the number of direct recruits and of persons recruited 
from the ministerial line ? 
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(c) How many of the above were Hindus, Muslims, Parsis’and others ? 

(d) Whether there are any principles governing the above recruitment, 
both direct and indirect ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : (a) Eighty-one« 

(6) Forty-one, Twenty- two were direct recruits, eleven were promoted 
from the ministerial, six from non-ministerial staff and two were transferred 
from other Government departments. 

(c) Twenty-three Hindus, nine Muslims, eight Parsis and one belonging 
to some other community. 

( d ) No one is appointed permanently to any of the above posts unless 
ho passes the prescribed departmental test within the prescribed time. As 
regards selection of men who are to be allowed to appear for this test, in the 
case of direct recruits, educational qualifications, including accountancy quali- 
fications, if any, aptitude to do the work to be done, status in life and all 
other factors likely to make the candidate a success in the department are taken 
into account. As regards men recruited by promotion, merit as shown by 
past service and educational qualifications are taken into account. Men who 
are Incorporated Accountants or Government Certified Auditors are exempted 
from passing the above test. 

Grant of Compensatory Allowances to Income-tax Officers and 
Assistant Income-tax Officers in Bombay City. 

75. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT : Will Government be pleased to say : 

(a) Whether it is a fact that a certain amount of compensatory allowance 
is granted every month to Income-tax Officers and Assistant Income-Tax 
Officers in Bombay City ? 

(b) Whether the compensatory allowance is sanctioned to compensate 
them for the abnormal rate of house rent in Bombay ? 

(c) Whether it is a fact that Government expect their employees to 
contribute to house-rent, up to ten per cent, of their pay and that the 
compensation is intended to cover any amount in excess of the above ten 
per cent. ? 

(d) Whether the scale of accommodation of these two classes of officers 
is approved by any superior officer and whether any enquiries are conducted 
as to the veracity of the statements of these officers ? 

(e) Whether it is a fact that there is a very large number of development 
blocks available where all the Government officers who draw compensatory 
allowances could be accommodated in Bombay City ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : (a) Yes. 

(6) No. The Bombay Government rules which govern the grant of 
compensatory allowance do not state that the allowance is granted to com- 
pensate officers for the abnormal rate of house rent in Bombay City ; and this 
must be taken to be only one of the elements that has led to the] grant of the 
allowance. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is, generally speaking, in 
the affirmative. As already stated, the compensatory allowance is only 
Partially intended to cover excessive payments of house-rent. 
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(d) No. The Local Government’s rules make no provision for such 
enquiries. 

(e) The Government of India have received no information to this effect- 


RESOLUTION RE RECRUITMENT TO THE INDIAN MEDICAL 

SERVICE. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following 
Resolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that recruitment to 
the Indian Medical Service should in future be made by means of an open competitive 
examination to bo held simultaneously in India and England.” 

Sir, as the House must have known from my interpellations on the subject 
yesterday, recruitment to the Indian Medical Service used to be made from 
1855 by means of a competitive examination held in England until the system 
was discontinued in 1915 after having remained in vogue for over 60 years. 
The reasons given yesterday by the Government for the abolition of that 
system were lack of competition and because it was considered that the system 
of selection by interview gave better results. But formerly it was believed 
that the examination had been temporarily discontinued purely as a war 
measure because it was at that time necessary to obtain quick and rapid 
recruitment. Now, the existing method of recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service is by selection committees held in England and in India who recom- 
mend candidates for appointment by the Secretary of State on the basis of 
66§ and 33£ per cent, recruitment of British and Indians, respectively. Sir, 
the closeness with which the rights of the Committee which selects candidates 
in India have been reserved will be apparent to Honourable Members when 
I mention that, so far as my information goes, Government have refused to 
give to the Public Service Commission the right of making or suggesting recruits 
for these nominations . It is well known that the system so far followed for 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service has caused intense dissatisfaction 
in India for reasons which £ will presently give. The established policy of the 
selection committee and the Government of India seems to be, when dealing 
with candidates for this service, to accept mainly British qualifications. 
However high an Indian may have risen in the examination instituted by 
Indian Universities, he has got to go to England, not for the purpose of 
acquiring more expert or technical knowledge but for the purpose of getting 
a qualification registrable in the United Kingdom, without which he may not 
be able to compete for this examination. Now, the House can imagine the 
great hardships to which the middle class population of India are put. 
However intellectual and bright a young man may be, he has first of all to 
find money to go to England. Secondly, he has to go and compete in a foreign 
language, the difficulty of which only those can understand who for purposes 
of their bread and butter have to use that language from day to day. Thirdly) 
he has to compete with British candidates on their own ground — very often 
with a few months’ preparation after arrival in England. Yet Indian 
candidates distinguished themselves creditably in spite of these handicaps 
of travelling expense and language. But then the ratio of recruitment oi 
Indians and Europeans was fixed at 1 to 2. The result of this has naturally 
been that European candidates of poor qualifications have been introduced 
into the Service. In 1914, when one of the last examinations for recruitmcn 
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to the Service was held in England I understand that Indians secured 50 
per cent, of the places. This was the result of the competitive examination 
held in one of the last years. The examination was becoming increasingly 
popular in consequence of that and there was a good deal of hope created in 
the middle classes of India. Sir, it may interest Honourable Members to 
hear some figures which go to show how popular the examination was. I 
speak subject to correction. 


Year. 



No. of 

vacancies fillod 
in. 

. No. of ! 

successful 

Indians. 

Percent ago. 

1910 


# 

28 

5 

18 

1911 


. 

26 

5 

19 

1912 

. 

. 

24 

4 

17 

1913 



24 

9 1 

37 

1914 



35 

17 

,(2 domiciled Europeans). 

50 

1915 


• 

7 

3 

43 


Thus the percentage secured by Indians which began with 18 and 19, rose 
up to 50, and in the last year of that period it was 43. Now, if we compare 
these figures with the percentage of Indians let in by the door of nomination, 
we find as follows : 


Year. 

Total No. 
of 

recruits. 

Indians. 

Europeans. 

Percentage 

of 

Indians. 

1923 

19 

4 . 

19 

i 

1924 

8 

1 

8 

, . 

1925 

18 

1 e 

10 

42 

1926 

13 

! 3 

10 

23 

1927 

20 

1 8 

12 

40 

1928 

24 

1 

1 

24 

• • 


Totalling up these figures we find that out of 102 total recruits taken from 
1923 to 1928, for which period I could get figures, only 18 per cent. Indians 
could get through. This is the result of the system of nomination. 

Now, Sir, as the House is aware, recruitment to such an important service 
as the Indian Civil Service which is one of the most important of all-India 
services, is made these days by competitive examinations held simultaneously 
in India and in England supplemented by nominations, and on the basis of 
50 : 50 per cent, recruitment of European sand Indians, respectively. It does 
not therefore stand to reason that recruitment to the Indian Medical Service 
should continue to be a sort of preserve, and there is absolutely no reason why 
it should not be made by means of similar open competitive examinations 
held simultaneously in England and India except perhaps that the Indian 
Medical Service is of a quasi - military character and partakes of the nature and 
characteristics of that hush-hush secrecy which obtains in the Military 
Department of this country. 

One result of the present policy of recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service has been that as compared to 403 Europeans with permanent 
commissions in the Service at the present day, only 214 are Indians : or in 
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other words Indians form about one-third of the total cadre ; whereas in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service it is expected that in about five years hence 
Indians will form 50 per cent, of the total cadre. And the House will doubtless 
agree with me that the Indian Civil Service is by no means a less important 
all-India service than the Indian Medical Service. 

Sir, when the Islington Commission visited India as far back as 1913, 
the Bombay Medical Union recommended to that body a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Indian Medical Service and urged that the time had arrived to 
split up that old and time-worn service into two distinct branches, military and 
civil, recruitment to both being made, as in the case of the Indian Civil Service, 
by competitive examinations held simultaneously in the United Kingdom and 
in India, and open to both British and Indian candidates, without distinction 
of caste or creed. Twenty long years have passed since this representation 
was made but we are still where we were. 

Then, Sir, a Resolution similar to the one just before the House, was 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly in 1930 and in replying to the Motion on 
that occasion the Army Secretary admitted that the present position was 
prima facie unsatisfactory and obviously required examination. But no 
action has so far been taken to improve on the present position although four 
years have since passed. 

Indian public opinion has long been demanding that the civil and military 
sections of the Medical Service should be separated so that the medical require- 
ments of the country may be better looked after which is impossible under the 
present arrangement under which the military has the first claim on the 
services of the Indian Medical Service, the civil population having to be content 
with the surplus of the army’s requirements, whereas the needs of the civil 
population which number 350 millions require that its medical organization 
should be stable, that it should have continuity and uniformity of policy on 
problems which it has to face. But all protests and requests* to put an end 
to the present combination of the two services, which exists in no other 
part of the world, have been unavailing. The other demand of public 
opinion has been that the competitive examination for recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service should be reopened and held in India, and that the process 
of Indianization which is making very slow progress should be speeded up. 
In December last, the All- India Medical Conference in its session held at 
Bombay passed a resolution that the competitive examination should be held 
in India only. So, Sir, the least that can be acceptable to Indian public 
opinion as a compromise would be that recruitment to this Service should be by 
competitive examination held simultaneously in England and in India. And 
I am suggesting only this in my Resolution. I do not for a moment mean to 
suggest that the standard of efficiency should be lowered. It is open to the 
Government side by side with deciding to hold a competitive examination to 
fix a high standard for candidates seeking admission to the Service so that there 
may be no chance of any one but the most efficient men getting into the 
Service. Then, the Government can, if they so desire, also prescribe for the 
time being that a certain percentage of recruitment, say one-third, will be 
reserved for Europeans. But, Sir, the present ratio of two Europeans to one 
Indian is, I submit, totally unfair to Indians, for even in the case of recruitment 
to that important all-India service, I mean the Indian Civil Service, the ratio 
of European and Indian candidates is 50 : 50. Surely, a policy of speedy 
Indianization of the Indian Medical Service should be courageously pursued 
and the method of recruitment changed to that of competitive examinations 
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conducted simultaneously in both the countries, so that Indians may have a 
fair chance of competing with Europeans. This, Sir, is the minimum that can 
be acceptable to public opinion in this country. I think, Sir, that I am 
by no means making an unreasonable demand in bringing forward this 
Resolution, and I hope that the reasonableness of the proposal will commend 
itself to this Honourable House. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourajble Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, the Honourable mover has 
quoted the percentages in the present strength of the Indian Medical Service 
as given by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the other day. On looking 
over the Army List of last October, I find that it is divisible into two sections, 
namely, the pre-war officers now serving and the post-war officers who have 
been recruited by selection since 1915. It appears that the ratio in the 
former was 73 *8 per cent, among Europeans as compared with 26 9 2 per cent, 
in Indians. Since the system of selection was introduced, we find that there 
are 246 Europeans and 154 Indians serving at present. This gives the ratio of 
61 ’5 per cent. Europeans and 38*5 per cent. Indians. It is therefore slightly 
higher than the ratio of 2 to 1 adopted by the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of the Lee Commission. Sir, Mr. Jayakar moved a similar 
Resolution in the other House some years ago, and as the Honourable mover 
has said, no action has been taken over the matter and it remains a dead letter 
up to this day. He has been good enough to refer to the work of the Bombay 
Medical Union in this connection. As one of the active members of that 
body I may inform the House that this subject of recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service has been under its serious consideration for years now. In fact, 
its history extends to over a period of 40 years. This question was considered 
by the Welby Commission of 1896, when the Union sent a representative to 
give evidence on the subject of the reorganization of the Medical Service and 
the economy that would result therefrom ; then by the Universities Commission 
of 1902, the Islington Commission of 1913-14, the Verney Lovett Committee 
of 1918 and the Lee Commission of 1920. Memoranda and oral evidence were 
tendered before these bodies. I had the honour to represent the Bombay 
Medical Union before the Veiney Lovett Committee and to submit a fourth 
scheme which was a modification of the three schemes that had been sent to us 
for opinion by the Committee. I had so justly and fairly framed my scheme 
that, when I went up for oral examination, Sir Verney Lovett told mo that 
my scheme was so complete that he had no questions to ask. (Applause.) 
Once again, when Lord Morley was Secretary of State for India, the Union 
approached him. He propounded several changes in tho reorganization of 
the Service, but unfortunately the British Medical Association, as usual, 
which had and has the interests of the British officers at heart and not those 
of their Indian colleagues, intervened, with the result that when Lord 
Morley resigned, all that he had practically resolved upon and announced was 
set aside by his successors. Numerous representations from the Union and 
other medical and political bodies have been presented from time to time but 
with no result. The latest discussion on the subjeot was the examination of 
the Secretary of State for India before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Mr. Jayakar put several questions but Sir Samuel Hoare adhered firmly to 
the three sections in which he said that the Indian Medical Service has to be 
divided : viz., the Army Service, the War Reserve and attendance upon the 
Civil Service and civil officers of Government and their families. The Army 
Service is no doubt essential and more and more Indian officers are now being 
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assigned to the branch. Sir, the War Reserve of the Indian Medical Service* 
whatever it was during the Great War, broke down, and were it not for 
the fact that between 1,100 and 1,200 Indian medical men volunteered 
for all spheres of activities, there would have been no Reserve to speak 
of. These officers with temporary Commissions rendered very good 
service. I am happy to say that I was one of the recruiting officers 
for Sir Pardey. Lukis, the then Director General of the Indian Medical 
Service. I recruited a large number of men for the purpose. They did their 
work very well. The duties of the Indian Medical Service officers in civil 
employ who were released for the war were taken over by the civil assistant 
surgeons, who fulfilled the expectations that were held of them ; Major- 
General Lyons, the then Surgeon-General at Bombay, reported that the work 
that had boon done by them had been excellent. 

Sir, with regard to attendance on officers and their families, may I say 
that the Indian officers of the Indian Medical Service are not savages ; nor are 
they uncouth or ill-bred. By constant association with British officers they 
have become almost Anglicized ; so much so that their own kith and kin 
look upon them with suspicion as being more English than Indian. I believe 
that the time has now come when this spirit of exclusiveness should be 
abandoned and the repugnance ceased. In the large cities, like Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, etc., any number of Government- officers and their families 
freely consult Indian practitioners and consultants and do not consider it 
infra dig . 

Then, Sir, reverting again to the War Reserve, I think that it should be 
created from the cadre of the medical section of the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers and that the number should be at least 2,000. Surely, any number of 
young and enthusiastic men will be willing to join. Is it not surprising, 
Sir, that all those men , who volunteered during the Great War were taken from 
civil life and had no idea of the army and yet they should have come out 
so well. In the early days Government had no time to devise a scheme for 
even preliminary training before drafting them for field service. The Lee 
Commission’s quota is not like the laws of the Medes and Persians and the time 
has come when the Secretary of State should revise it. I do hopo that the 
Joint Committee will do something to remedy the grievance created bv the 
present system of selection,. A competitive simultaneous examination is 
necessary, even though the quota may bo kept up, in order to secure the best 
and most efficient men. May I add, Sir, that my views are not dictated by 
any racial antagonism. I had the most cordial relations with the officers of 
the Indian Medical Service with whom I have worked for a number of years, 
I base my views for the sake of economy and justice to India and India’s 
sons who ask for a fair field and r o favour. 

There is no doubt that for years to como we shall require a good leaven of 
Europeans in India whether in the Indian Medical Service or in the Indian 
Civial Service. As we know, a little leaven leaveneth the whole mass. The only 
criterion should therefore be the highest qualifications of the officers, their 
competency. 1 do not believe that through the system of selection it is possible 
to judge their ability. This subject has been one of the main principles of 
my lifetime and I cannot throw it overboard. I therefore support the 
Resolution which has been moved by my Honourable friend R-ai Bahadur 
Lala Jagdish Prasad. Sir, only yesterday, in the other House, this very 
question was raised. The Army Secretary said that they did not want to 
face another breakdown in medical arrangements as happened in the last war. 
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The whole question was under consideration. It might be that some re- 
organization of the medical services was required. I think, Sir, that if a large 
reserve is recruited as suggested above there will be no difficulty in getting the 
proper kind of men to serve in the war reserve. 

With these remarks, Sir, I beg to support the Resolution which has been 
moved by my Honourable friend . 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, the Resolution moved by the Honourable Lala Jagdish 
Prasad is concerned, as the terms of the Resolution show, with the method of 
recruitment rather than with the percentages assigned to Indians and Europeans 
in the Indian Medical Service. I was wondering whether he considered the 
question of the method of recruitment so very important that he prescribed 
a particular method for it. But listening to his speech patiently as I 
did, it now transpires that on the whole the method of recruitment is only, 
if I understood him correctly, a secondary object, his main object being the 
acceleration of Indianization in the Indian Medical Service. So far as the 
acceleration of Indianization is concerned, I may at once point out that though 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service efforts were made by political leaders in 
India from 1890 onwards for recruitment by examinations held simultaneously 
in India and in England, the object of the political leaders was that by that 
method it would be possible for more Indians to enter the imperial services. 
In fact, looking to the paucity of Indians in the imperial services in those days, 
it was expected that by holding examinations simultaneously in India and 
in England more Indians would be able to join the imperial services than was 
the case at that time. No doubt that was a very strong consideration which 
influenced the public men of those days. But may I put it to the House 
that conditions have changed very considerably since. Proportions for the 
two races, as was pointed out by the Honourable mover, have been laid down 
now, two-thirds of the recruitment going to Europeans and one-third to Indians. 
That being so, it would seem that the very object of holding an examination 
simultaneously in India and in England has been achieved by the fixation of 
these percentages and it is no longer necessary really, if those percentages are 
to be maintained, to have simultaneous examinations. As a matter of fact, 
simultaneous examinations for that purpose today would be an anachronism 
if the present percentages are to be adhered to. 

Now, Sir, I will come to the main part of the Resolution, namely, that the 
mover seems to think that simultaneous examinations in India and in England 
are the be-all and end-all of Indian political aspirations and ambitions. May 
I just invite his attention to a few considerations which would make it quite 
clear that, however, laudable may be the object of my Honourable friend, it 
is impossible to have the same examination at the same time in both countries 
and to co-ordinate the results in such a manner as to introduce uniformity of 
standard. Let me make my point quite clear. I would invite the attention of 
my friend to the fact that in all likelihood these simultaneous examinations 
would consist of two parts, one of which would be theoretical and the other 
practical. It may be possible to have one list for candidates taking the theo- 
retical examination in India and in England, though the examination of a very 
large number of candidates would not be free from difficulty. But when we 
come to the practical side of the examination we find that his scheme breaks 
down altogether. It would not bear scrutiny. As I have already hinted, it is of 
the utmost importance for a competitive examination to work successfully that 
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you should inspire confidence in the candidates. You must have the entire 
confidence of the candidates. Now, separated as India is by 5,000 miles of sea 
from England, it follows that if you are to conduct your practical examination 
of the Indian Medical Service candidates you will have to employ two sets of 
examiners, one conducting the practical examination of your candidates in 
India and the other in England. Take the case of two candidates who are very 
nearly of about the same merit. Is it at all unlikely that one candidate 
whose paper is marked 60 by an examiner in India is not in any way superior to 
another candidate whoso answer book is marked by an examiner in 
England at, we will say, 48 or 47, or it may be 57 or 58. It does not matter 
what figures you take. The point is, Sir, that in the case of a practical exami- 
nation it would be absolutely impossible to attempt anything like uniformity 
of standard and unless you do that you cannot have your examination simul- 
taneously in India and in England. Any suspicion in the mind of your candi- 
dates that the two standards differ would lead to disaster and would give a 
death blow to your simultaneous examinations even if the scheme is carried 
through. These, Sir, are practical difficulties. 

I hope the House will excuse me if I refer to what I, along with my colleagues, 
did when I was a member of the Public Service Commission. In order to have 
uniformity of standard the Public Service Commission attached in my time — 
and I understand they still attach — the utmost importance to all the candidates 
in one subject being examined by one examiner, or by one committee. A com- 
mittee of the Public Service Commission, as perhaps is known to Honourable 
Members, generally consists of three persons, two of whom usually are Members 
of the Commission and the third is either an expert or an outsider. That 
w$s so in my time and I believe it is the same at present. Candidates took 
certain examinations and their number at times exceeded 200 ; yet the 
Public Service Commission made it a point that the same Committee must 
interview all those 200 candidates and over so that the standard by which they 
judged the merits of these various candidates should be uniform and not 
dissimilar. As I have pointed out, this is supported by the experience of the 
Public Service Commission in the case of a theoretical examination for a service 
like the Indian Civil Service or the Indian Audit and Accounts Service. Much 
more important would be this consideration when you conduct the practical 
examination in two different countries. If my Honourable friend would 
consider the question, he would find that it is simply not possible to have one 
examination in two countries at the same time without doing very great 
injustice to your candidates. Now, Sir, my learned friend made a few 
remarks 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Then 
abolish the examination for the Indian Civil Service in this country. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : By all means 
let it be done. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : My Honourable friend has 
consciously or unconsciously — I hope consciously — referred to a very important 
question, namely, the abolition of the Indian Civil Service examination in this 
country. I do not want really to make a digression, but I may be permitted 
to invite the attention of the House to the very important fact that the circum- 
stances in which the Indian Civil Service examination is conducted are becom- 
ing more and more complicated. In fact the time is coming when Indian public 
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opinion itself might demand that the door of entry to Indian candidates in 
England should be closed and that the examination in England should be open 
to Englishmen alone and that in India open to Indians only. The time at my 
disposal will not allow me to dwell at any considerable length on this phase of 
the question. Anyway, my Honourable friend will find, if he studies the results 
of the Indian Civil Service examination carefully, that the position is becom- 
ing extremely difficult. Now, Sir, so much for the interjection of my 
Honourable friend. 

Now, coming to some other considerations involved in the Resolution of 
my Honourable friend, he would see that if his scheme were accepted 
the door of entry in England would in all likelihood have to be closed to Indians. 
Indians would I suppose take the examination in India leaving Englishmen 
to compete at the examination in England. If really that came about, I 
should think that would be detrimental, most detrimental, to the best interests 
of the country, as that would discourage young men from proceeding to 
Europe and availing themselves of European education. On the other hand, 
if he wanted to have it both ways, namely, if he wanted to let Indian students 
take the examination in India as also in England, I am afraid that is a position 
which would arouse resentment in England and I doubt whether it 
would not be unfair that India should get advantages both ways. 

Sir, my Honourable friend in the course of his speech said something 
about 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
already exceeded his time limit. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : I am sorry, Sir. I have perhaps 
spoken at very considerable length. I propose to bring my remarks to a close 
in four minutes* time. My Honourable friend pointed out that the selection 
committee that is charged with the selection of candidates mainly prefers 
British qualifications. May I point out to him that I was on that selection 
board which interviewed candidates for the Indian Medical Service for two 
years and I would refer him to the results for the years 1930 and 1931, from 
which he will see that the Selection Committee in India selected a fairly 
large number of candidates who possessed no British qualifications whatsoever 
and whose qualifications were purely Indian ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : It is an old story, Sir. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : The interruption is very timely. 
May I inform my learned friend that since the 1931 selection board on which 
I sat there has been, as far as I know, no recruitment made for the Indian 
Medical Service ? Will that satisfy my Honourable friend ? There was no 
recruitment in 1932 and 1933. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY : 

I am afraid he will find in the Army List of October, 1933 that there has been 
recruitment in 1932 and 1933. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member must * 
conclude his remarks. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : I will just bring my remarks to a 
dose, and my submission is, Sir, that the selection board carries out its duties 
in a manner which, if the Honourable Members of this House knew, I believe 
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would make them contented. It is not for me, Sir, to point out as to what is 
done, but very great care is taken to see that only competent candidates are 
appointed and at the interview important questions are put to these candidates. 
The number of candidates is very large, but very great discretion is used and 
sufficient time is devoted to each candidate at the interview in order to find 
out whether he is suitable for employment. In the end, Sir, I would say 
that there are certain branches of the public service where recruitment by 
open competitive examination will never do, one of which, Sir, I may be per- 
mitted to say, is the Indian Police Service, and the other and oven more 
so is the Indian Medical Service. 

The Honourable Major-General C. A. SPRAWSON (Government 
of India : Nominated Official) : Sir, in asking that entry to the Indian 
Medical Service should be by an open competitive examination, the Honour- 
able mover is making two distinct requests which I will deal with separately. 
He is asking that there should be a competitive examination and he asks that 
it should be open. 

To deal with the latter part first : subject to certain restrictions of age and 
qualification, entry is open save only for the limitation of this 2 to 1 ratio 
that we have heard so much about. The army is compelled to insist on that 
proportion, has been compelled to insist on it for years and if His Excellency the 
Army Member were here he would tell you, as he has told me, that he sees at 
present no chance of recommending an alteration of that proportion. This 2 to 1 
ratio was laid down by the Secretary of State. It is subject to reconsideration ; 
but there is no indication that the time has yet come for recommending a change 
in that proportion. Doubtless, as Indianization of the army proceeds, as the 
proportion of British officers in the Indian Army gets less, the Indian Medical 
Service must alter its ratio to suit the army. Similarly on the civil side there 
are reasons why this 2 to 1 ratio exists, reasons subsidiary to the army reasons. 
There are several Indian Medical Service officers under Local Governments. 
These form the Army Reserve. When the army recalls its officers on mobili- 
zation it recalls them in that proportion, two British to one Indian. There- 
fore, that 2 to 1 proportion is required for these officers in the civil, forming 
this Army Reserve. These British officers are used by Local Governments 
for attendance on British officers and families of the other civil services and so, 
as these other civil services become more Indianized, similarly the Indian 
Medical Service that is in civil will also become more Indianized in proportion. 
Also, as gradually the non-reserved posts, what we call technically the Schedule 
II posts, become vacated, as they gradually become vacated in course of time, 
because they are not reserved for the Indian Medical Service so also will the 
proportion of Indian officers in civil increase. I maintain also that Indianiza- 
tion of the Indian Medical Service has advanced pari passu, at least to an 
equal extent with those of the other superior services. The actual ratio in 
practice is not even this 2 to 1 ratio. I find on taking the total of all officers 
including those with temporary commissions, that the actual ratio now works 
out to 1*7 British to I Indian, and that, 1 submit, is about equal to the 
Indianization of other services. I have not been able to follow the Honourable 
mover through all the numerous figures he quoted. I am not prepared to say 
that they are wrong, but on the other hand I am not prepared to accept them, 
because my own figures show me something quite different. The Honourable 
Member quoted many figures of entry in recent years into the Indian Medical 
Service with the deduction that the percentage was not up to the proportion 
given. Now, in the last 14 years there have been 260 British and 167 Indians 
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entering the Indian Medical Service. A little arithmetic will show that the 
Indian figures there are above the 1 to 2 proportion. At any rate, the Honour- 
able mover is surely mistaken in another statement when he says that it is 
necessary for officers to go to England in order to qualify for entry into the 
Indian Medical Service. That is not so. My figures show me that during the 
last 14 years no less than 55 Indian officers with purely Indian qualifications 
have entered the Indian Medical Service. It is obvious that if we have Indian 
candidates for the Indian Medical Service who have higher British qualifications, 
not necessarily additional* qualifications from Great Britain, but higher qualifi- 
cations such as a Fellowship of the College of Surgeons or a Membership of the 
College of Physicians, it is obvious that the possession of such a qualification 
gives them a prior claim and they are likely to be selected. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : May I ask 
what has been the percentage of these people during the last five years ? 

The Honourable Major-General C. A. SPRAWSON : I can give you 
the actual figures ; I cannot give you the percentage. In 1931, three officers of 
purely Indian qualifications, in 1932 one, in 1933 one. 

Now, as regards the second part of the request, namely, that the entry be 
by competitive examination, 1 maintain that entry is by competitive exami- 
nation. Not perhaps the type of examination the Honourable mover means. 
I presume. he means an examination where the candidates sit down at a desk 
and write answers to professional questions, questions on professional matters. 
Now, the long and arduous career of a medical student (six years at least) is 
punctuated with examinations of that type. So much so, that it is now con- 
sidered that he is in danger of becoming an examination-wallah. We do not 
wish to inflict another examination of that type. In fact, it is not necessary 
because the Board that considers the entry of these candidates can have before 
them — the facts are furnished to them — the marks the student obtained, the 
percentage he got at the various examinations, and his general record. It is 
not only not necessary, but not desirable that we should have another exami- 
nation like those. Let me tell the House how this Selection Board works. The 
Selection Board interview all candidates for the Medical Service. 1 speak of 
Indian candidates— there is a similar Board in England of which 1 cannot speak 
with such direct knowledge — but here in India the Board consists of the Direc- 
tor General, Indian Medical Service, the Director of Medical Services of the 
Army, an Indian officer of the Indian Medical Service, usually a retired officer, 
and a member of the Public Services Commission. If the Indian Medical 
Service officer is a Hindu, it usually happens that the other gentleman is a 
Muhammadan. This Board meets, interviews the candidates, studies their 
professional record (it can have all their examination marks put before it), 
it sees the man's qualifications, what appointments he has held ; it can also 
have his record at college, with reports on his conduct from his principal during 
the whole time he has been at his college under observation for six years. 
It sees his examination marks that he has got throughout his career, and what 
is of great importance his athletic record. Occasionally also, my predecessor 
did submit candidates to a written examination. General Megaw told me 
he had done that on occasion when he thought it necessary. The Board notices 
the general appearance of the candidate, — of course he has to pass the physical 
examination — and from these facts and from his athletic record tries to form 
an estimate of his character ; in other words, tries to estimate whether he 
possesses the qualities that go to make an officer. I submit you cannot obtain 
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all this information from a mere sit-down-and-write-at-a-desk type of examina* 
tion. Well, perhaps, the best proof that this is the best method has been in 
our results. I claim that we are now getting a better Indian personnel into 
the Indian Medical Service than we had before. I have asked the Director of 
Medical Services about it and he tells me that the young Indian officers who are 
coming into the Service are exceptionally good and I agree with him. The 
Director of Medical Services is satisfied that they make good officers and I, as 
Director General of the Indian Medical Service, am satisfied that they are 
excellent doctors. They are as good as we can possibly hope to get. These 
young Indian officers that the Indian Medical Service are now getting, the 
Indian Medical Service is not only glad tQ receive them, but they are human 
material of which the country may well be proud. I do not say that there is an 
unlimited supply of this good and first class material, but there is enough to 
supply our demands and I would ask the House not to change the present form 
of selection or examination, whichever you choose to call it, by which we 
obtain such a good class of Indian officer. 

One more point, Sir, and I have finished. I submit also that the present 
19 Noon time for such a Motion as this is inopportune. I am sure 

the Honourable mover did not realize that when he spoke. 
The whole future of the Indian Medical Service is uncertain. It is a matter 
of discussion at the present moment. A study of the White Paper, the last 
public document that concerns the subject, will show that a purely military 
Indian Medical Service has been envisaged. Even assuming for the time that 
such a service is possible — it may be a matter of doubt, but assuming it — such 
a service would so change the nature of the present Service and would lessen 
its attractions that it might then be time, if that scheme is accepted, to 
consider different methods of recruitment. It is necessary to decide first 
what sort of service we are going to have before we try to settle how we are 
going to fill the ranks. I suggest, therefore, that this Motion may well be 
reserved until the future of the Indian Medical Service as a whole has been 
decided. Otherwise, I should be compelled to oppose any Motion that would 
tend to change the present method of entry into the Indian Medical Service. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAINIMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, if I rise to support this Motion, it is more to ventilate some other 
grievances than those that have already been referred to. My first objection 
to the present method of selection of the Indian Medical Service officer is that 
although the selection is made in India, it is an irony of fate that the 
qualifications given by Indian Medical Universities now are not recognized. 
A man to be eligible for service in the Indian Medical Service must have a 
degree registrable in England 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I -HUSAIN : That 
is not correct. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : At least it was correct till 

the passage of your Medical Council Bill. 

0 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : No, 
no. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAINIMAM: At the present moment the 
glowing picture which has been painted by the Director General of the Indian 
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Medical Service refers to those having temporary commissions. These are 
mostly officers of the assistant surgeon class who are taken into the superior 
service of the Indian Medical Service as in the case of the Indian Civil Service. 
These go to swell the number of Indian officers. It is not in the direct re- 
cruitment in which the numbers should have gone up. It will be remembered, 
Sir, that in the Indian Civil Service, the expression 50 : 50 recruitment 
is meant to refer to initial recruitment and not to the recruitment which 
is made from the existing service. Our objection is that even this proportion 
of 2 to 1 is not observed in the initial recruitment, and the best proof of this 
is the figures given by the Honourable the Director General and the figures 
of Indians recruited in the last two years. That shows how this order is not 
being observed in the spirit. 

It has also been said that as this matter is under consideration, it is 
premature now to discuss it. In the White Paper, at the end of paragraph 72, 
it is said that the question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Medical Service is under examination and His Majesty’s 
Government hope to submit a recommendation on this matter later to the 
Joint Select Committee. The Joint Select Committee sat, and the Indian 
delegation went there. We had expected that this report would have seen 
the light of day, but it is still a secret document to this day, and it cannot, 
perhaps, stand the light of day. Sir, our complaint that Indianization in 
the Indian Medical Service is not going rapidly enough is based on the fact 
that if one principle is accepted by the Government for a security service 
like the Indian Civil Service, we think that the same should be carried out 
in all other public services, as the Indian Civil Service is the most important 
Service under the Crown. The objection of Europeans to being treated 
by Indians has already been referred to by the Gallant Knight from Bombay 
and I need not dilate upon it. My Honourable colleague, the ex-member 
of the Public Service Commission, was rather very vehement on the dis- 
advantages of having simultaneous examinations in two places and he stated 
that it will be some sort of injustice, that people might get appointed if the 
examiners are lenient in one place, and other people with the same quali- 
fications may not get in. That is strange, coming from an ex-member of the 
Public Service Commission. At the moment we are having simultaneous 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : No, we are not. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: My Honourable friend the 
mover meant by simultaneous examination the same type of examination 
as we are having for tho Indian Civil Service. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: He should lend me his dic- 
tionary in that case 1 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : ^ At the moment, Sir, we have 
got practical and oral examination in the Indian Medical Service. It would 
not be hard if we had tho examination in two places. If the quota of Indians 
is not available in India, then it will be filled up from England, and if the 
quota of Europeans is not available in England, then it can be filled up from 
India. This is exactly what my Honourable friend probably meant. On 
that understanding, Sir, I am ready to support his Resolution. There is no 
doubt that the idea of everything being done by competitive examination may 

B 
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not appeal to the entire public in India. There is a personal element which- 
counts, and it is for this reason that even in the competitive examinations' 
which we are now holding, a number of posts are reserved for nomination, 
so that people who may not have the academic qualifications may for other- 
reasons be given preference. My Honourable friend has taken no objection 
to that method which is being at present followed in India, and therefore 
the argument that by competitive examination, only book worms will come 
in and people who are sportsmen will not find a place does not hold good. 

In the Indian Police Service too we might be tempted to suggest some modi- 
fications, but as we are dealing with the Indian Medical Service, I whole- 
heartedly support the Resolution and hope the House will look at it with 
favour. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSA1N (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : I wish to intervene for a moment. Sir, just, 
to explain to the House the reason why this Resolution is not being dealt 
with by TTia Excellency the Commander-in-Chief who was to have dealt with 
it He studied the subject very thoroughly; he takes keen interest in it,, 
and as a matter of fact he had prepared this subject very thoroughly when it 
was put down for discussion once or twice before. But for some reason or 
Other it was not taken up and therefore all that preparation by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief for the time being went waste. Since the last two 
days His Excellency has been indisposed and it has been impossible for him 
to be present here today. He asked me, Sir, to express his regret to you 
and to the Council for this very unavoidable absence of his. Further he asked 
me to say that he had fully instructed General Sprawson himself so that ho 
may place his points of view beforo the Council. The Council has no doubt 
already listened to the very carefully prepared speech of General Sprawson. 

There is just one more point I wish to make and it is that two speakers 
have stated that medical men with purely Indian qualifications are not eligible 
for the Indian Medical Service. This I am afraid is a mistake, and so I have 
pointed it out. As to the rest, whether the Council should proceed with 
further discussion or withdraw the Resolution or do anything else, I have 
no doubt the Honourable mover of the Resolution will give very careful con- 
sideration to this matter. As has been stated by General Sprawson, he is not 
prepared to accept the Resolution. He can not. Whether any useful purpose 
is to be served by proceeding with the debate it is for the mover himself to 
decide. I, for one, can assure him of one thing, and it is that if it would meet 
his wishes I will see that the debate on his Resolution is definitely and expressly 
brought to the notice of the Secretary of State. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, my 
Honourable friend Saiyid Raza Ali criticized me for the demand that I made 
in my Resolution, namely, that simultaneous examinations for recruitment 
to the Indian Medical Service should be held in India and England, and he 
was pleased to observe that this was not practicable. I heard him with rapt 
attention, but could not understand how simultaneous examinations in the 
case of the Indian Medical Service would be impracticable when simultaneous 
examinations in the case of an equally important service, the Indian Civil 
Service, are already being held with success ? 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : That is not a simultaneous- 
examination. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Well, Sir, 
it would have been better if my Honourable friend had made it clear 
in his speech what simultaneous examinations meant. An ex-member of the 
Public Service Commission as he is, I expected that he would point out 
any practical difficulties in the way of introducing simultaneous examina- 
tions in both the countries for recruitment to the Indian Medical Service. 
However, as my friend Mr. Hossain Imam has already replied to his criticisms 
I need not dilate on them. 

Now, the Honourable Major-General Sprawson has pointed out that 
Indianization of the Indian Medical Service has advanced and he gave figures 
to show that the ratio of Europeans to Indians so far as the total number of 
officers concerned was 1*7 to 1. I hope I am correctly quoting him ? But, 
Sir, I put a question in this House some days ago and His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief told us that there were at present 403 Europeans and 
214 Indians with permanent commissions in the Indian Medical Service. Of 
course, he added that in addition there were 30 Indians with temporary 
commissions. But I submit that these 30 Indians who are only temporary 
should not be counted in arriving at the correct ratio of Europeans and Indians 
holding permanent commissions. And I do not understand how Indianiza- 
tion can proceed further when it is expressly laid down that recruitment 
to the Indian Medical Service will continue to be in the ratio of two Europeans 
to one Indian. Therefore my object in bringing forward this Resolution 
is that this ratio of recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be 
changed. I do not mean to suggest that British recruitment should stop 
altogether ; but this high percentage of British recruitment should give place 
to a lower percentage — if not to the extent of two Indians to one European, 
then at least to the extent of the 50 : 50 ratio, as in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Honourable Major-General Sprawson also said that candidates 
were not willing to come forward for examinations and so Government did 
not want to inflict the system of examinations on them. I think, Sir, when 
ho made that statement he meant thereby that European candidates were 
not willing to come forward for examination. Because if it were true of 
Indian candidates, then I submit that I have already pointed out in my first 
speech that in spite of handicaps Indians secured 50 per cent, of the vacancies 
when the last examination was held in 1914. Therefore I think that he meant 
that European candidates were not forthcoming to sit for the examination 

The Honourable Major-General C. A. SPRAWSON : On a point 
of explanation, Sir. I never said that ; the Honourable Member must have 
misunderstood me. I said we do not want to inflict another table type of 
examination. I never said that candidates were not willing to come forward. 
My point was that we were already submitting them to an examination of a 
different type. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : I submit 
to this correction. I must have misunderstood my Honourable friend. 

I am glad, Sir, that the Director General of the Indian Medical Service 
has acknowledged that Indian officers in the Indian Medical Service are of 
good intellectual calibre and such of whom the country could be proud. If 
that is the state of things, Sir, then I do not think that the Government should 
be afraid of admitting Indians in an increasing proportion to the Indian 
Medical Service. 

I am very grateful to my Honourable friend Sir Fazl-i-Husain for his 
promise to forward the debate on this Resolution to the Secretary of State. 

B 2 
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What I meant by moving this Resolution was to press upon the attention 
of the Government the demand of Indian public opinion with regard to the 
policy of recruitment to the Indian Medical Service. And if the Honourable 
the Leader of the House is willing as ho has already given an assurance, to 
forward this debate to the Secretary of State for India, then I think I need 
not press my Resolution to the vote. I therefore beg leave of the House to 
withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution * was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE GOLD PASSES. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal r 
Muhammadan) : Si* , I beg to move : 

“ This Council recommends to fcho Governor General in Council to toko early steps 
to provido the Mombers of the Council of State with gold passes permitting them to travel 
anywhero on Indian Railways in lieu of the present travelling allowance granted to them.’* 

Sir, in moving my Resolution I claim that the Members of this 
House should receive gold or metal passes for travelling from their consti- 
tuencies or their homes to the headquarters of the Government of Tndia in 
Simla or Delhi. No doubt Members, strictly speaking, represent their 
constituencies yet they are called upon frequently to express opinions on 
subjects dealing with other parts of India. As, for example, during the Railway 
budget, Members here have to take a review of tlio conditions prevailing all over 
Indian Railways and express their opinion and offer criticism, and in case of a 
railway strike or riot Members are expected to deal with the matter even if it 
does not affect their constituency directly. It is necessary for Members to 
have facilities for travelling in the country extensively if they are to discharge 
their duties conscientiously. 

I understand, Sir, Members of the South African Legislature enjoy the 
privilege of travelling free on South African Railways. Even in the case of 
the Mother of Parliaments Members get railway passes from their place of 
residence to London for unrestricted travel. My Honour able friend, Mr. 
Spence, will bear me out in this. There is a book with the Clerk at the Table 
of the House which deals with the rights of Mombers and which will boar out 
my statement. Ono may modify this Resolution in some way but the 
principle of giving Mombers of this House facilities for travelling on Indian 
Railways free must be conceded. I want free railway passes for Members 
only to come from their homes to Simla or Delhi. In this connection it will 
not be out of place to mention that in making a comparison betweon the 
official and the non-official Members I do not desire to import heat and jealousy 
in this debate but only to show that if Government dosires there is no difficulty 
in getting us the privileges asked for in this Resolution. Sir, a first class 
officer, when transferred from one place to another, is granted three 
fares for self and each additional full faro or half fare according to the number 
of adults and children accompanying him who are members of his family as 
well as 60 maunds of luggage free. The official Members of this House 
representing the Provincial Governments, in addition to the large salaries 


* Vide page 382, ante. 
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Hanging from Rs. 1,600 to Rs. 4,000, are not deprived of their daily allowances 
of Rs. 20 a day allowed to non-official Members. That being so in our case our 
migration to the headquarters of the Government of India should have been 
treated as a transfer and wo should have been paid the same concessions for 
ourselves and our families. As we are expected to remain in Delhi and Simla 
so far away from our homes for about three months in a year Government 
cannot expect us to leave our homes and hearths for such a long period. 
Every one would have brought their families if certain concessions would 
have been given to us. I do not press my Resolution in any spirit of 
jealousy against the official, whether he belongs to the heaven-bom services 
or is an Executive Member in the Government of India, but on a matter of 
principle. My esteemed friend the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain will agree 
that what is sauce for the gander is also sauce for the goose too. It is not so 
much a question of a few rupees being deducted from the travelling bill of 
non-official Members if the wives of Members accompany them in the reserved 
compartment. Non-official Members are partners of the officials only in 
sharing disadvantages and not sharing those privileges which the officials 
enjoy exclusively. In this connection, with your permission, Sir, I quote 
the railway privileges that are enjoyed by the Members of Parliaments of the 
different parts of the British Empire. I will begin with Westminster, 
the Mother of Parliaments, and, with your permission, Sir, I will read an extract 
from the journal of the Clerk of the Table of the House. 

“ In font, owing no doubt to tho ab^enro of loisured classes in the Dominions, free 
facilities granted to M. Ps. have tended in recent years to increase rather than diminish 
and especially in those Dominions having State-owned railway systems, do these facilities 
include free passes over their lines”. 


In Canada, Members, with their baggage, also receive free transportation 
ovor railways in tho Dominion, which include both State and private-owned 
systems. During session, Members are given tho privilege of free postage upon 
all mailable matter sent to or from Parliament Buildings and are allowed a 
reasonable amount of stationery. Tn Canadian Provincial Parliaments 
Members receive free railway transit in the province. 

In Australia, each Member of either House is also granted a free pass over 
all railways in the Commonwealth, and the wives of Members are entitled to 
free railway passes from their home towns in order to visit Canberra during a 
session. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mtan Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
Not over the rest of the country. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Well, this is 
for the wives of the Members and not for the Members themselves. Members 
are allowed to travel in other places without restriction on duty. Suppose, 
for instance, there is a riot or strike or trouble on some railway, the 
representatives of the public are allowed to travel free on duty and not for 
the sake of pleasure. 

Overseas postage stamps are allowed to each such Member to the value 
of £4 per mensem. Lady typists are allotted to each Party to assist Members 
with official correspondence. In New South Wales an allowance of £706 
per annum stamps to the value of £30 per annum are also allowed, and free 
railway and tramway passes. In South Australia, Members of the Upper 
House receive £400 per annum with Commonwealth free railway privileges and 
free passes over the Adelaide and Suburban Tramways, as well as for the 
motor-buses run by such railway and tramway companies. Two free passes 
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annually are granted for a Member’s wife or relative over the railways in the 
Commonwealth. In Tasmania, Members also receive free passes over the 
railways of the Island as well as over thoso on tho Continent of Australia. 
In Western Australia, Members receive a free pass over tho State railways and 
the tramways. In addition, Members receive a free pass over the Dominion 
Railways for themselves and their wives. If a Member lives in a district not 
served by a railway, he is granted free travelling facilities between his home 
and Wellington, the seat of Parliament, whether by service-car or steamer ; 
his wife receives limited facilities in this respect. A Member is also granted 
a free pass over the State Railways and free conveyance to and from Cape 
Town, the seat of Parliament, once in respect of every session for members 
of his household who are living with, and are dependent upon, him with 
free transport for this baggage and one servant travelling with them, a free 
pass over the State Railways in their province and free telephone service 
during session are also allowed to them. 

In the Irish Free State each Member is provided with travelling war- 
rants exchangeable for railway tickets upon presentation by Members at 
railway stations. These warrants are issued by the Clerk of each House to 
the Members. Travelling facilities on duty in the case of a Senator apply 
between Dublin and his usual place of residence in the Irish Free State, and 
in the case of a deputy between that city and any place in the constituency he 
represents. 

Sir, with these remarks, I commend my Resolutions for the acceptance 
of this House. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, when I saw the Honourable the mover of this Resolution rise with that 
well known twinkle in his eye I felt sure that wo should be favoured with a 
humorous discourse and I have not been disappointed. My Honourable 
friend has pleaded the cause of free travel for Members of the Council of State 
with his usual passionate eloquence, but alas, Sir, I must confess that this has 
left me unmoved and so far as I am concerned, I am still quite unconvinced 
that the Members of this Honourable House should be singled out for this 
special concession. My Honourable friend may not be aware that not even 
His Excellency the Viceroy nor the Members of his Executive Council enjoy 
the privilege of free travel when travelling on other than Government business. 
I believe I am right in saying, and if not no doubt the Honourable Sir Guthrie 
Russell will correct me, that tho only persons in India who are in 
possession of gold passes are the Members of the Railway Board and the Agents 
of State Railways, who by the nature of their duties must undertake very long 
and frequent journeys. My Honourable friend has quoted precedents from 
other countries. I would point out, however, that in Great Britain, Members 
of the House of Commons only get free travel between their constituencies 
and London and get this by means of vouchers which they exchange for first 
class tickets, the railways being credited by Government with the value of 
these tickets at the pubiic rates. I do not know if the Honourable Members 
of this Council would prefer some such system as this to the system at present 
in force, if so, perhaps the Chief Commissioner for Railways will tell us if the 
railways would have any objection to this system ? It would appear from the 
wording of the Resolution that the concession of gold passes is only to be 
granted to Members of the Upper House ; if this is the intention then the 
Honourable the mover is asking for something which I believe is not enjoyed 
by the House of Lords in Great Britain. At any rate they certainly do not 
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'get free travel from the South of England to say, the North of Scotland if they 
wish to go on a shooting expedition ; whereas the issue of a gold pass to Members 
of this Council would allow them to travel free of all cost from Tuticorin to 
Peshawar. I am informed that ovon in the United States of America, probably 
the most democratic country in the world, free transportation is not supplied 
to Members of the Senate or of the Congress. Admittedly free transportation 
is given to Members of the Legislature in Canada ; but if the Honourable 
Member will read the Report of tho Royal Commission which sat in 1931-32 
to enquire into railways and transportation in Canada, I think he will find* 1 
that this free travel was not looked upon with favour by the members of the 
Commission. I, Sir, in the course of my business activities probably travel to 
a greater extent than the majority of the Members of this Council — I did over 
20,000 miles in 1932 and will probably do as much this year — and I can see 
no reason whatsoever why in the course of my business I should be allowed 
free travel. Only a few days ago another Honourable Member objected to 
'concessional rates being given to officers and other ranks of the army when 
travelling by rail, an objection which, I think, Sir, is unreasonable, but if this 
Honourable Member still maintains that view, I hope he will now rise and 
support me in opposing this Resolution as it is one which I feel does not 
become the dignity of this Honourable House. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
’Sir, we have listened with great attention to the Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Suhrawaidy. When tho country is in such a state 
of depression, when everybody is clamouring for economy, when the Finance 
Member is introducing proposals for more taxation, my worthy friend asks 
for a concession which will lead the country into more debt. The Finance 
Member will have to come here again and ask for more grants. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : In lieu of the 
money given I want this concession. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Government will have to 
compensate the Railway Companies. The Railway Companies are not run on 
charity. What surprises me most is that the Honourable Member does not ask 
for a free pass from his constituency to Delhi or Simla. He says that he must 
have a free pass between Tuticorin to Peshawar so that he can study the 
•conditions of the country and give an opinion to this House. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY Once in a year 
when tho budget comes round. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER : You do not say so ! 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : It will bo very difficult for the 
‘Government to find out whether that particular Member is travelling for his 
own pleasure or work or for tho purpose of finding out whether a riot has taken 
place or a big fire has broken out or an earthquake has happened. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : I have expressed » 
my opinion. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Then the Honourable Member 
says that official Members who travel on the train are allowed the handsome 
concession of travelling with 60 maunds of luggage free. Sixty maunds are 
equivalent to 4,800 lbs., if I am correct. I do not know if any man travels 
with that amount of luggage 
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The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Go to the 
Railway Board and enquire . 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA and if he does carry 

that luggage, I should have no opinion of him. 

The Honourable Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH (Bengal : 
Nominated Non-Official) : But it is a fact that 60 maunds are allowed. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : I do not think anybody carries 
it all the same. . 

The Honourable Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH : The Honourable 
Member is not an official ; he does not know what tho officials have to carry.. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Sir, it is an open secret to 
almost everybody that some of tho Honourable Members in tho Legislature, 
who get If first class as compensation for coming to attend the session, do 
not actually travel first class but travel second or oven intermediate. They 
pocket the money which is left over in their hands by travelling in a lower 
class than first class. If these are the things that are going on, I cannot 
understand how my Honourable friend can bring in a Resolution of this 
character and ask for more. I think the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell 
and the Railway Boanl will do a great service to tho Government of India and 
enable them to save a few rupees if instead of allowing If first class fares to 
be paid to every Councillor, they issue a warrant to bo turned into a ticket at 
the station when the Members have to travel. 

With these remarks, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we have all listened with very great 
interest to the concessions given to Members of the Houses of Parliament in 
England and other places. When I was listening to the remarks of the Honour- 
able mover, I, at one stage, thought why should wc not get these concessions, 
but when I reflected a little more I realized that it will not be confined to 
Members of the Council of State only, but that Members of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils will also come in for these concessions. 
There is nothing to prevent them asking for them tomorrow. As my Honour- 
able friend the previous speaker has said, it is a very inopportune time now. 
When we want money for other things and when we have got to retrench, it is 
not proper that we, Members of the Upper House, should clamour for this 
concession. As a matter of fact, even members of the Local Railway Advisory 
Councils are not given this concession. If any Member wishes to visit any 
particular area or any important railway work, he is given a free pass for that 
particular object alone. I have been on the Local Advisory Council for a long 
number of years and for about three years on the Central Advisory Council. 
I do not think even those members of the Board get any gold pass or silver pass 
or diamond pass as the Honourable Member has mentioned. 

Sir, this request is inopportune and I am strongly opposed to it. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
the Honourable Member in putting forward his Resolution mentioned parti- 
cularly that he wished for a gold or metal pass but I do not understand that he 
was meticulous as to the form which the concession which he asks for sho.ulf£ 
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take. I therefore think I can deal quite briefly with the question as to whether 
it should take the form of a gold pass. Gold passes, as has been explained by 
the Honourable Mr. Miller — who incidentally I am sorry to say stole a lot of 
my thunder — are not suitable except for persons like railway officers who have 
to travel on duty all over the country. They are not suitable where, at any 
rate, the cost of journeys has to be brought into separate account and where 
the document on which any individual travels should therefore be available for 
use as an accounting document. I do not, however, assume for a moment that 
my Honourable friend lays any particular stress on receiving a gold pass. 
I do not understand that he particularly wishes to have a gold pass, except 
perhaps as a souvenir when ho ceases to be an Honourable Member of this 
House, but that he would be prepared to accept a pass in any other form 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHKAWARDY : That is what I 
want to know, whether any pass is possible, any metal ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS: I think my Honourable 
friend would not wish even to specify the particular metal. He supported his 
argument by reference to what is done in a good many other Parliaments of the 
Empire. I am not sure, however, that he mentioned what was done in the 
Mother of Parliaments. There, as far as 1 am aware, no Member of the Upper 
House gets any concession at all, and all that Members of the House of Com- 
mons receive is a voucher which entitles them to get at the expense, not of the 
railway but of Government revenues, a first class ticket to and from their 
constituencies and London on the occasions when they go backwards and 
forwards to London and to their constituencies in order to attend meetings of 
the House of Commons. I admit that in Australia, for instance, and I think 
in Canada, Members of the Legislatures are treated more liberally. On the 
other hand, 1 am not sure that we should be grateful to Sir Guthrie Russell if 
the financial condition of Indian Railways was in any way similar to that of the 
railways in Australia and in Canada ; and, as I think Mr. Miller remarked, the 
concessions given in Canada have been the subject of criticism even in that 
country. In effect, what does my Honourable friend ask for ? He asks that 
Members of this House should be allowed while they are Members of this House 
free first class travel over the whole of India. He justifies that request on the 
ground that Members have often public duties, not actually connected with 
their visits to Delhi or Sinaia, to attend to. I yield to no one in my belief that 
there is a great deal of public work which Honourable Members of this House 
perform outside their actual attendance here, but I do hope that occasionally 
they allow themselves a certain amount of relaxation. My Honourable friend, 
for instance, when he is not examining the condition of the country from 
Tuticorin to Peshawar, sometimes I suspect to the benefit of Sir Guthrie 
Russell’s revenue pays a private visit to a friend somewhere else and possibly 
takes members of his family with him. Is this the time or is it really proper 
that when he pays those private visits he should do so at the expense of the 
general taxpayer, for it must be either at the expense of the general taxpayer, 
or of the railways, if the railways — I am afraid though that Sir Guthrie Russell 
is almost as hard-hearted as I am — were prepared to bear the cost of carrying 
Members of this House free. If they do not do so, it will mean an increased 
charge on general revenues, a charge that we shall have to provide in our 
budget and it will mean ultimately that more money will have to be raised from 
the taxpayer. I would ask my Honourable friend if he really thinks the present 
is a convenient time for a demand of that kind ? I am afraid on those grounds, 
if my Honourable friend wishes to press his Resolution, I shall have to oppose - 
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it. I can, however, say that there is shortly I understand, Sir, to be a dis- 
cussion between certain Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, yourself. 
Sir, and the President of the Legislative Assembly on the whole question of the 
allowances to be given to Members of the Legislature, and I understand that 
the question of their travelling allowances will also then come under review. 

I would suggest to my Honourable friend that he might very well await the 
result of that discussion. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I understand that some of the 
railways used to give gold and silver complimentary passes. Is that practice 
still continued ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL (Chief Commissioner of 
Railways) : I do not know whether they were ever given in the past. As 
far as I know the only silver passes given were given to Government Inspectors 
on Consulting Engineers to Governments. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Sir, I have 
listened with patience to the arguments given by my Honourable friend Sir 
Alan Parsons who is a great financial representative in this House. I listened 
also with patience to the European Member Mr. Miller. I also listened to 
the criticism of a Madras gentleman who is fortunate enough to become a 
member of every Committee in the Railways and of the Railway Board. 
I am not so fortunate as to have a diamond ring in my ear. I also listened 
with patience to the criticism of the Knight of Bombay. Well, the object of 
bringing this Resolution forward was not to benefit myself, as Sir Alan Parsons 
has suggested. I am a layman and not a financier nor an expert like the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, and therefore cannot appreciate the dis- 
tinction between gold and metal passes. Sir Alan Parsons said that in the 
Resolution the word was “ gold but I said in my speech t£ or metal passes.” 
Well, I do not understand the difference between gold and metal passes. Had 
I been a financier or a Chief Commissioner of Railways I would have been 
in their place and answered. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You do not understand the 
. difference between gold and other metals ? I 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : There are technical 
j differences. Metal may mean silver or copper or iron. 

But what I want is a free pass for the Members of the 
/Council of State travelling either as elected representatives on the Council 
• of State or as nominated non-official Members. Sir Alan Parsons has opposed 
it Qn the question of economy. But where there is a will there is a way. 
There are approximately 33 elected and 12 nominated non-officials, and for 
these 45 Members the travelling allowance for coming to Delhi is about 
Rs. 9,000, and including the Simla session it amounts to about Rs. 18,000. 
I am taking a round figure and I speak subject to correction, because I am 
not a financier nor a mathematician but just a public man. As a layman, 
.as a public man, I am saying this. To save this, I want a metal pass or a 
silver or a gold pass for Members of the Council of State. I do not claim 
it for myself or my wife as I said. Formerly, we had the privilege of travelling 
in a reserved compartment on a single ticket. Well, when the wife travels, 
/she has to pay. . In my argument I said, that I was not bringing, this forward 
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in a spirit of jealousy as my friend suggests. I admit, Sir, that times are 
very hard ; but an official genius like Sir Alan Parsons, by his ability and 
adjustment and shuffling can easily manage to get us free passes' over all 
railways. 

With these remarks, Sir, I will conclude by saying that the reply to this 
modest Resolution has been unconvincing and disafipointing. I, a helpless 
listoner of the sonorous sounds of this Upper House, where we have no re- 
dress, but everything to endure, I stand by my Resolution and press it to a 
division. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

-This Council recommends to fcho Governor Coneral in Council to take early steps 
to provide tho Mombors of tho Council of State with gold passes permitting them to travel 
anywhore on Indian Railways in* lieu of tho present travelling allowance granted to 
them. 

The Question is : 

** That that Resolution be adopted. 1 * 

The Motion was negatived. 


The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
-Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, the Honourable tho President in the Chair. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Mr. Hossain Imam. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, in view of the talk which I had with the Honourable Member, 

. I do not propose to move the Resolution* which stands in my name. 


RESOLUTION EE NEW SCALES OF PAY FOR THE IMPERIAL 
SERVICES AT REDUCED RATES. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I move my Resolution which reads as 
follows : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to recommend to 
the Secretary of State for India to introduce immediately new scales of pay for the Imperial 
Services at substantially reduced rates.” 

In moving my Resolution the feeling that is uppermost in my mind is 
not political consideration but mainly economic consideration. There is no 

*«« That this Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council to convey to the 
Secretary of State the desirability of introducing provincial autonomy as early as possible 
•an the year 1935.” 
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use in hoodwinking the fact that India at the present moment is 'groaning 
under the heaviest burden of taxation possible. It is, year after year, 
gradually becoming unbearable. The main reason for this burden is our 
top-heavy administration. There is no country in the world where her services 
are so highly paid as in India. It is now high time that the cost of adminis- 
tration is lowered by the reduction of the scales of pay of the superior highly 
paid services. The Retrenchment Committee appointed a few years ago 
recommended amongst other things the abolition of the Lee loot of the 
superior services. If I am permitted I would like to quote the very words 
which the Committee used. It reads as follows : 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending that in a financial crisis of this magnitude 
the costly 4 concessions ’ known as the Leo concessions (excepting those in the form of 
increased salaries which, pending consideration of the general question relating to pay and 
allowances, would be subjected, as proposed by us, to percentage cuts) should be 
withdrawn 

Then, again, in the second part of the report they once more reiterated the 
reduction of the Lee concessions of the superior services as a means of reduction 
in Government expenditure. I quote their words which are as follows : 

“ Wo wore unable thon to show the cost of these concessions but we are now informed 
that it amounts altogether to Rs. 52 lakhs, the share of the Central Government being 
Rs. 14 or Rs. 15 lakhs. We hold that having rogard to tho present state of the country’s 
finances Government should retrench this item of expenditure whatever justification did 
or did not exist for it at tho time tho Lee Commission made their recommendations. 
This will mean a saving of Rs. 14 or Rs. 15 lakhs in the central budgot 

This is not all. The General Purposes Sub-Committee advised Government 
to collect certain materials and data through their Officer on Special 
Duty regarding scales of pay of different services but Government instead of 
placing the figures asked for by the said Sub-Committee, the said officer drew 
up a scheme of revised scales of pay for subordinate services and desired 
to place it before the Sub-Committee which disapproved the procedure 
and dissolved itself without making any recommendations. Sir, as far as 
I know and subject to correction, I state that it is the discriminatory attitude 
of the Government in regard to the reduction of scales of pay of services under 
the Government of Tndia and those under the Secretary of State for which the 
Committee did not like to take the responsibility of suggesting reduced scales. 
The result was that the Government had a free hand and therefore brought 
into force only the reduced scales of pay for the subordinate services and 
practically shelved the question of the reduction of scales of pay for the 
superior services. 

Now, Sir, I think I should give a small genesis regarding the increase in 
the pay of the services and the grant of the famous Lee loot. The scales of 
pay prevalent at the time the Lee Commission was appointed in 1924 was 
fixed on the recommendations of the Islington Commission appointed in 1912. 
This Commission submitted its report in 1915. Though the Islington Com- 
mission submitted its report in 1915 the recommendations could not be 
brought into force till 1919-20 owing to the war. Certain scales of pay was 
recommended by the Islington Commission in 1915, when the index number 
of the average prices of articles was about 185 taking the index number in 
1902-03 to be 100. From the chart of the index numbers published in 1983* 
which is the latest, it appears that in 1919-20 when the pay was actually 
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'fixed for the superior services recommended by the said Commission as far 
back as 1915 the Government of India and the Secretary of State endeavoured 
to give due Weight to the changed condition of living since 1915. I may* 
quote here the passage having a bearing on the question from the Lee Com- 
mission Report which reads as follows : 

“ The Government of India, in their elaborate examination of the recommendations 
■ of the Islington Commission, and the Secretary of State in the orders which he passed 
clearly endeavoured to give due weight to the changed and changing conditions 

Then, in 1924, the Lee Commission took into consideration the rise in prices 
during the period of 1915 to 1920 and made recommendations for the grant of 
certain concessions to meet the higher cost of living. Sir, since 1925 the 
price level has shown a downward tendency and from the index number of 
225 in 1925 it gradually fell till in 1931 it was 125. Unfortunately I could 
not get* the index numbers for the years 1932-33, otherwise I think I would 
have been able to show that the index number of price levels went down still 
further than 125, the figure prevalent in 1931- That being the case, Sir, 
I do not see any justification for the continuance of the present scales of pay 
of the superior services and there is no justification for the continuance 
of the Lee loot as well. The case for the reduction of the scales of superior 
services has further been strengthened by the fact that the Government taking 
advantage of the lower level of existing prices have reduced the pay of all the 
subordinate services and have brought it into force as well. Sir, in England 
as far as I could gather the ratio between the pay of lower officers and the pay 
of higher officers is about 1 to 32 and whereas by the present reduction of 
scales of pay of the lower services in India it bears a ratio with the pay of 
higher services in the proportion of 1 to 133. In this connection I may state 
that a question on this subject was put by my friend Mr. S. C. Mitra in the 
other House on the 28th November, 1933, and in reply to that question and 
the volleys of supplementary questions it was brought out further that the 
Government of India consulted all the Local Governments on the subject and 
received their replies. It was further stated that the Government of India 
is in communication with the Secretary of State. I think it is now about 
four months since that reply was given and 1 hope the Government will be in a 
position now to tell us definitely as to when the reduced scales of pay for the 
superior services will be given effect to and also the scales of reduction proposed. 
As far as I could gather the Government of India reduced the scales of pay of 
all services under their control on a basis of 30 per cent, all round reduction 
including the minimum and the maximum of the scales and also the annual 
increments. I state this subject to correction. If that be the case I think 
Indians will bo fully justified in demanding a higher percentage of reduction 
both in the minimum scales and the maximum scales together with the rates 
of annual increments of pay for all the posts in the superior services 
irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 

Before I conclude I may state that the sooner the announcement on the 
subject is made the better will it be for the Government otherwise it will 
cause very great discontent among the subordinate services, which will affect 
the efficiency of the administration. Sir, in conclusion I appeal to the House 
to support my Resolution which only demands that the Government of India 
should recommend to the Secretary of State the revised scales of pay for the 
superior services and in this connection I think the House is fully entitled to 
know their recommendations if already made . 

Sir, I move. 
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♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 

S adan) : Sir, I rise to support the Motion of my Honourable colleague. The 
ovemment of India and the public are at one in their desire to reduce the 
pay and emoluments of all the future entrants to the services. The Govern- 
ment of India have given effect to this desire by reducing the pay and emolu- 
ments of the services which are under the control of the Governor General in 
Council. But as regards the services which are still under the control of the 
Secretary of State, the constitutional position is that we are debarred from 
touching them up till now. The reason why we have brought forward this 
Resolution is to strengthen the hands of the Government so that the Secretary 
of State might not delay the matter very long. In the present atmosphere 
which prevails in the Parliament it is feared that unless and until we go on 
hammering at the thing, it will not be effected. The Government of 
India have also weakened a little in the face of the strong action which the 
Government in England are taking at the present moment. The scales 
of pay of the superior services are far more generous than those of the 
gazetted officers of the Government of Tndia. It is well known, Sir, that 
the imperial services are offered a higher pay in order to attract Englishmen. 
When the Lee concessions were given the general cry was that the right 
type of recruits were not available, and it was for this reason that Govern- 
ment went out of its way and gave more emoluments and concessions. 
But, Sir, times now have changed a little. We are not so very anxious 
to retain the European element in the same proportion in which we used to 
have to do in former days. Now, we want to have Indian! zat ion. It is the 
official policy of the Government of India to have Indianization in every part of 
its administration, so much so that even in the Executive Council, out of seven 
Members we have three Indians. This, Sir, reduces the necessity of ha ving 
the same number of recruits in Europe. As far as T remember, after the 
Report of the Simon Commission was published, Local Governments were asked 
to submit their opinions. I distinctly remember that a number of Govern- 
ments recommended that the central service as such should cease to exist and 
that there should a central service only for the central departments of the 
Government of India. They recommended that the Indian Civil Service as such 
or the Indian Police Service as such or the Indian Medical Service as such 
should not exist. The reason was that the services which were not under the 
control of the Local Government would not carry out their orders. This is 
past history. The latest document beforo us is the report of the Joint Memo- 
randum submitted by the British Indian delegation to the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms. In this all the Indian 
delegates have unanimously stated that the central services should not 
remain under the protection of the Secretary of State in the future. This, 
Sir, is beside the point we are now discussing. I simply brought it in to show 
the trend of public opinion as regards these services. Then, Sir, in the Memo- 
randum the Indian delegation have taken strong objection to the provision 
whereby the Secretary of State wishes to defer reconsideration of the Indian 
Civil Service recruitment for a period of five years after the inauguration of 
the Federal Constitution. In the course of the debate last year on the 
Resolution which I moved in this House about the composition of the Indian 
Civil Service the Honourable Member assured us that Indianization was get- 
ting on so rapidly that it was thought that by 1935, 50 per cent, of the posts 
will be Indianized. These concessions were given when the proportion of 
Indians was very small. It was thought that there would be a great discrimi- 
nation if the general rates of the European members were higher than those 
of the Indian members. But now, due to the fact that they are half and 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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half it is necessary that there should be a lower rate, and if you wish to attract 
Europeans, you can, as Government are doing now, give the Europeans an 
overseas allowance. You can continue to give that. It will be an additional 
attraction for the European clement. For these reasons, Sir, I support the 
Motion. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to - 
support the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Banerjee. I 
think he has made a very modest demand in his Resolution and included 
only future entrants to the services and not the present incumbents. I am 
of opinion that it is also necessary to reduce the pay of the present superior 
staff if we want to get both ends of our budget to meet together. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : That is not the Resolution 
before us. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA : I was referring to it by the way. 

Sir, wo all know that this country is over-burdened with taxation and 
the time has come when we should call a halt and lower the burden by reducing 
the taxes. We cannot do so unless we get our expenses curtailed. 

That is one of the most important ways of curtailing our expenses. My 
friend has already referred to the Lee Commission concessions. We admit 
that they may have been justified at that time, but now when unemployment 
is as acute in England as in India I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in obtaining incumbents at a reduced salary. People would like to get some- 
thing to maintain themselves on rather than having nothing. In this country. 
Sir, if you advertise a post in the papers you will find thousands of highly 
qualified applicants for the job, so much so indeed that it is difficult to make 
a selection. When such is the condition I think there would be absolutely 
no difficulty in getting recruits on lower scales of pay. As far as I know there 
is no European country where men in the superior posts are paid such high 
salaries as in India, in spite of the fact that it is the poorest country with few 
industries. Most of us live on agriculture, the condition of which also is very 
deplorable. Considering all these facts it is in tlu: fitness of things that my 
friend has moved this Resolution and I hope that Government will come for- 
ward and accept it and send the recommendation of this House to the Secretary 
of State for India. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which has been 
so ably moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 
The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam has put in a very strong case in support of 
the Resolution. As far as I can see and as far as rumour goes, it seems to me 
that the recommendations of the special officer whom fcne Government of 
India appointed to go into the question of series of salaries and allowances 
to future entrants to the superior services have been refused by the Secretary 
of State altogether. If the rumour is wrong I hope the Honourable Member 
on behalf of Government will correct me. When the Leo concessions were 
introduced they were introduced because the price of living had gone up, 
and the Retrenchment Committee which sat io effect economies in Govern- 
ment administration strongly recommended that the Lee concessions should 
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be done away with owing to the heavy fall in prices of living. Those conces- 
sions still continue. It is a matter of great injustice and inequity that the 
Government has introduced and enforced a new scale of salaries and allow- 
ances for future entrants into the services under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. This injustice should be put right at once. Those people 
who are paid very highly must also accept the lower salaries in the same 
manner as those working under the Government of India have done. This 
is a very important matter at a time when our economic position is 
unprecedentedly bad. I therefore request the Government very strongly to 
• accept this Resolution and to act on its spirit. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, there is no doubt that the rise in the purchasing power 
of money owing to fall in prices should bo reflected in the salaries drawn by 
all classes of public servants, and in this view I do not think there will be 
any very acute difference of opinion about the merits of the Resolution 
tabled by the Honourable Mr. Banerjec. In the course of the discussion this 
afternoon, however, it has been taken for granted, if I understood them 
correctly, by at least two of the speakers that the Indianization of the superior 
services, or what are called these days all- India services, will lead to substantial 
savings. Now, that is a very important proposition, but I am afraid that the 
conclusion drawn from the premises laid down by the two Honourable speakers 
does not seem to be justified. The position after all is this. Take the case 
of any imperial service, Indian Police, Indian Civil, or any other. Indianiza- 
tion fortunately has taken place in these services, but, unfortunately, the 
same scale of pay has been drawn by Indian officers as that drawn by 
European officers. Except for the office of Minister in some provinces, is 
there a single office in which an Indian incumbent is drawing less pay than 
that drawn by a European ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : There is a difference in 
allowances, which arc not admissible to officers of non- Asiatic domicile. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Sir, I advisedly used the word 
“ salaries.” 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Allowances are included 
in salaries. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Well, this House will realize 
that salary does not include allowances. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : In the 
Retrenchment Committee I may tell you that it was said that “ salary ” 
now includes allowances and overseas pay, and the cut has been made on 
that. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Sir, I am afraid we are straying 
off the point. My point is this — I will deal with allowances later — if you 
take the substantive pay of any service you will find that whether the holders 
of the post are Indians or Europeans they are drawing exactly the same sub- 
stantive pay. There is no difference in the scales of' substantive pay. That 
being so, I put it to this House how is the taxpayer going to benefit- if you' 
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replace Peter by Paul ? If really it is desired that Indianization should take 
place at a rapid pace, I suggest that the only method to do it and the only 
way to accomplish our object is to pay Indians at a lesser rate than that 
allowed to Europeans. The subject is a most important one. In fact in this 
very House a Resolution was tabled in the year 1925 ; unfortunately it did 
not proceed to discussion. My point, Sir, is this. If you really want to save 
the taxpayer, if you want to give him any appreciable relief, the only way 
to do it is this. Make a uniform cut on all the salaries which are at present 
being allowed to the all-India services. Whether that cut should be 5 per cent, 
or 10 per cent, or whatever that cut might be, leave it to the Secretary of State 
to determine it in consultation with the Government of India. Having done 
that, we get the substantive scales of pay. For instance, in the case of any 
particular service on the time scale of Rs. 400 rising to, we will say, Rs. 2,000 
or Rs. 1,800, take of 33£ per cent, and pay Indians 33 J per cent, less substantive 
pay than you pay Europeans. I will just explain the reason a minute later. 
Give Europeans the same pay as Indians, but give them that 33J per cent, 
of the original pay in the form of overseas pay or allowance. The reason why 
I want to pay more to Europeans — and I repeat it I want to pay more to* 
Europeans than to Indians . 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Nobody 
objects to that. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : If that is the position, Sir, 
taken up by the Opposition, I need not argue it any further. My submission 
is that the time has come when, if Indians want to make a success of democ- 
racy in this country, they ought to be contented with a less rate of pay than 
that which is allowed to Europeans. I know at one time just after the intro- 
duction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms the objection taken by some 
Ministers in certain provinces was that if they show their willingness to accept 
less pay than that drawn by an Executive Councillor, their status will suffer 
in comparison with the Executive Councillor. That was the argument used. 
Time has shown, Sir, that that argument was fallacious. There are a number 
of provinces — and fortunately my own province, the United Provinces, is one 
of them. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Madras Ministers have 
given up Rs. 1,000 per month. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : There are several, as a matter 
of fact, I know — there arc several provinces where the Ministers today are 
taking no more than Rs. 3,000 a month, though under the law their salary 
can go up to Rs. 64,000 a year ; yet nobody can say that their position, their 
status, have in any way suffered as compared with the position and status of 
Members of the Executive Council. That, Sir, is an exploded argument and 
I do not think anybody will repeat the argument seriously today. My sub- 
mission is that while I agree that the time has come when a reduction should 
be made in the salaries given to all classes of public servants, at the same time 
it is the duty of our countrymen to agree that Indians serving in the all-India 
services should be paid at a less rate than that which is allowed to Europeans. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, I am 
grateful to you for pointing out during the speech of one of the Honourable 
Members that this Resolution only refers to the pay of new entrants to the 
services under the control of tho Secretary of State. As drafted, it might 
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convey — the Resolution being somewhat possibly vague in its language — it 
might convey the impression that it was referring to the pay of the existing 
members of the services. In fact, the speech of the Honourable mover of the 
Resolution left me in some doubt as to what exactly his intention was, for he 
referred to the abolition of the Lee concessions and it must be recollected that 
the Lee concessions do form part of the emoluments and therefore of the pay 
of the existing members of the services. However, it has been made clear 
by other speakers and by your ruling, Sir, that we are not concerned with that 
point ; if we were, I should merely have had to refer to the observations and 
arguments put forward by my friend Mr. Taylor in this House a few days 
ago, on the question of increasing the cut in pay, which wore accepted by the 
House. Taking it at that, as referring only to the pay of new entrants to 
the services, I am in a difficulty, because my mouth is padlocked. The position 
is that the Government of India have taken up the question of revised scales 
of pay of future entrants with the Secretary of State. I can assure the Honour- 
able Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das that the matter has not been finally 
decided. It is now under tho consideration of the Secretary of State and for 
that reason it is not permissible for me to reveal in any way the recommenda- 
tions of the Government of India or to discuss in detail the question of what 
the future rates of pay will be. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : May I 
ask for how many months this question has been under the consideration Of 
the Secretary of State for India ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : Sir, I can reply to that 
question by referring to certain questions which the Honourable Home Member 
answered in the Lower House a short time ago. At the end of November the 
Honourable the Home Member explained that ho hoped that our proposals 
would go very shortly before the Secretary of State. Actually there was a 
certain unavoidable delay and in January he explained that his expectation 
that they would go homo in December had not been fulfilled, but he added 
that the recommendations would go before the Secretary of State very shortly. 
Actually they went some time in the course of last month, in the course of 
February. I regret that there has been this delay, but the question was a 
far more difficult one than the question of the rates of pay of the central services 
and the services directly under the control of the Government of India. As 
the last speaker has pointed out, there is the very difficult question of the 
rates of pay for Indian and British officers who form members of the same 
service. It was necessary for tho Government of India to consult Local 
Governments and it was necessary for them to give the whole matter their 
very careful consideration. That, Sir, is ail I can say on the subject-matter 
of this Resolution ; but I am quite prepared to give the undertaking which 
has been given in connection with another Resolution today, and that is to 
forward a copy of this debate to tho Secretary of State in Council who will 
no doubt pay careful attention to it when ho is deciding the matter. Various 
questions have been raised, all of which are important, though some are 
possibly outside the scope of tho Resolution itself. Mr. Hossain Imam, as I 
understood him, went on to raise some further questions regarding the 
recruitment to tho service in future, but his observations will no doubt be taken 
into account by the authorities with whom tho decision on all these points 
lies. I trust that on that undertaking, to forward the debate to the Secretary 
of State, tho Honourable mover will withdraw his Resolution. 
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The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Sir* 
I am indeed grateful for the unanimous and unstinted support I have received 
from the Leader and the Deputy Leader of my Party for my Resolution. 
In reply to the Honourable Mr. Raza Ali’s suggestion of different pay for 
Europeans and Indians, I think it does not arise. At present the overseas 
allowances are not. admissible to Indians and we have not objected to the 
discrimination. As it has been said, Sir, that this, matter is under the serious 
consideration of the Government of India and the Secretary of State, I do not 
wish to add anything further than what has already been said. There is a 
strong suspicion in the minds of the politically -minded people of India that no 
reduction in the pay of the superior services will be made and I hope Govern- 
ment will take this opportunity of removing that suspicion. I would only 
request the Government to forward today's proceedings of this House on this 
Resolution with a strong recommendation of the Government of India impress- 
ing upon the Secretary of State to announce at the earliest possible date about 
the future scales of pay for the superior services. I think a great many objec- 
tions to the White Paper proposals would also be removed if the Secretary 
of State immediately reduces the scales of pay of superior services as that will 
go a great way to reduce the Government expenditure both in the centre and 
in the provinces. This will ultimately mean reduction of taxation. It is a 
well-known principle that reduction of taxation means a general contentment 
of those governed. 

As I have been given an assurance by my Honourable friend the Home 
Secretary that the debate this afternoon on my Resolution under discussion 
will be sent to the Secretary of State for India with a strong recommendation, 
with that assurance to my credit I beg leave of this House to withdraw my 
Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE DONATION TO BIHAR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 

FUND. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the Resolution which stands in my 
name and which runs as follows : 

” That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to donate Rupees 
one crore to tho Jlihar Earthquake Relief Fund lately inaugurated by His Excellency the 
Viceroy.” 

Sir, before T begin my observations on this Resolution, I wish to sincerely 
thank His Excellency the Viceroy and the Government of India and the 
Railways for the help which they have so far given to the Bihar disaster. I also 
take this opportunity. Sir, to thank those big donors who, notwithstanding 
the greatest economic depression in the country that now exists, have donated 
large sums of money. But, Sir, if we look at the calamity that lias taken place 
and for which, according to my estimate a great deal of money is required, we 
should move in this manner. Sir, I take this opportunity of thanking the 
Honourable the Maharaiadhiraj of Darbhanga who has donated a lakh of 
rupees to the Viceroy’s fund and has further promised a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs for 
the reconstruction of Darbhanga town. He has done this although he himself 
has suffered greatly and we can but sympathise with him. It is a matter of 
great gratification to find, Sir, that His Excellency has been kind enough to fly 
to Patna today to sec the scene of the disaster and to console the people who 
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have met with this great misfortune. His going there will be a matter of great 
relief to the people and I think by His Excellency being there more enthusiasm 
will be aroused in the donors who are likely to subscribe to his fund. 

Sir, a similar disaster, although of less magnitude, took place in the Kangra 
Valley of the Punjab in the year 1905. T had the privilege then of serving as 
one of the secretaries of that fund and had to go there to distribute immediate 
relief and I realized from personal experience that such calamities require a 
great deal of help. At that time, Sir, our economic position was much better. 
We had a certain amount of reserve (I am talking of the masses), which reserve, 
I am sorry to say, is now practically gone. His Excellency Lord Curzon, the 
then Viceroy, opened the Kangra Earthquake Relief fund with a donation of 
Rs. 10,000 and his fund began to draw money for the disaster in the Punjab. 
For comparison sake, Sir, I would say that the then population of Kangra 
according to the 1901 Census, involved in the earthquake, including a small 
portion of the Bushahr State in the Simla Hills, was about 400,000. The 
population of North Bihar and Monghyr, according to the recent Census, is 
13,187,254. In the Punjab, Sir, in the year 1905, His Honour Sir Charles 
Rivaz, the then Governor started a relief fund a few days after the earth- 
quake. The earthquake took place on the 4th April, 1905, the fund was started 
on the 14th April when His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated that fund, 
and was closed on the 20th December, 1905, when the total reached was 
Rs. 13,51,748-13-5. I am sure every body felt satisfied as to the way in which 
that money was distributed, and 1 am sure here too the money will be 
usefully employed. But, Sir, fny point is that, taking the Kangra earthquake 
figures, when a population of about 400,000 got relief to the extent of about 
Rs. 13A lakhs, a population thirty-three times as large will require nothing 
short of Rs. 51 crores. I may be wrong, Sir, in my estimate, but I think that 
my figure is pretty near enough and even if we take a much lower figure, say a 
crore less, the effort required will be very considerable. What is our present 
position ? We are grateful to the Government of India for giving the 
surplus of this year to Bihar but, Sir, to whom have they given it ? I say it is 
not a generous action but a duty which thej^ have performed. They have 
r given it all to the Local Government and to local bodies 

P M ” but to no body else. I will quote a portion of the speech 

of the Honourable the Finance Member in support of the statement that I have 
made. This is from page 28, paragraph 40, of the Finance Member’s speech 
introducing the Budget : 

“ I have already mentioned one feature in this plan, namely, that we propose to 
transfer our estimated surplus of Rs. 1,29 lakhs in the current year (or whatever the final 
amount of that surplus may bo) to a special fund which will be utilized in assisting the 
provinces, chiefly of course Bihar, which have sulfered from the recent earthquake. 

The problem of reconstruction with which the Government of Bihar and Orissa is 
confronted can conveniently bo treated under four main heads. 

(a) Reconstruction of Provincial Government buildings , etc . — There is first the recons- 
truction of Government property, chiefly buildings, though thoro has been some damage 
to canals. On such rough estimates as it has yet been possible to prepare, the cost of 
repairing this damage may be put at about Rs. I crore ” — so out of this Rs. 1,29 lakhs, 
Rs. 1 crore goes to repair of Government buildings — “ Our proposal is that the Government 
of India should, as capital expenditure on its own account, provide half the cost of recons- 
tructing and repairing their damaged property, and should make a loan to the Provincial 
Government ot the remaining half through the Provincial Loans fund ”. 

Then, Sir, the other Rs. 75 lakhs goes to local authorities for their 
buildings. 
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The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I am loth to interrupt the 
Honourable Member, but it is perfectly clear from the Finance Member’s 
speech that that half crore goes to capital expenditure of the Government of 
India and has nothing whatever to do with expenditure from the fund which 
will be created out of this year’s surplus. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Do I 
understand the Honourable Member to mean that out of this Rs. 1 crore only 
Rs. 50 lakhs will be given to the repair of Government and Local Government 
buildings in Bihar ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : The position, I think, is quite 
clear. There is a revenue surplus this year, which may be Rs. 1,29 lakhs, or 
which may be more. That will be devoted to various purposes, but amongst 
those purposes will not be any assistance to the rebuilding of Provincial 
Government buildings in Bihar. Half the cost of those Provincial Government 
buildings in Bihar, whatever that cost may be, will be borne by the Government 
of India as capital and not revenue expenditure on its own account. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : No doubt, 
Sir. But it is quite evident that not a pice out of this money will go to the 
private people who cannot reconstruct their buildings. Sir, what is the posi- 
tion at present ? The fund of His Excellency the Viceroy was, on the 5th 
March, about Rs. 28,00,983-7-0 and the relief fund of Babu Rajendra Prasad 
has reached about Rs. 19 lakhs, which makes a total of about Rs. 47 lakhs. 
I see, Sir, that the Viceroy’s fund is increasing every day but I do not anticipate 
that that fund will reach anywhere near the estimate which the people have 
framed so far for the reconstruction of the buildings of those poor people who 
are not in a position to do it themselves. 

Sir, I have already said that the economic position of the people now is 
far worse than what it was in 1905. In support of this statement, Sir, I will 
give you some idea of the subscriptions which were given in 1905 in response 
to the appeal of the then Viceroy. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab subscribed Rs. 2,000. I am not giving this list of subscriptions as a 
criticism. I am giving this in support of my statement that the spending 
power and the reserves of the masses being low, they have not been able to 
subscribe to the extent that they could have subscribed in case their condition 
was better. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid such a comparison 
would be unreasonable. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : The public have subscribed 
Rs. 46 lakhs already. In 1905 it' was not even Rs. 14 lakhs that was 
subscribed. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I might 
inform my Honourable friend, Sir Homi, that the magnitude of the present 
Bihar disaster cannot be compared with that of Kangra in 1905. The disaster 
now is thirty-three times greater than the disaster of 1905. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : You are comparing the capacity 
of paying, and you have said that 1905 was a much happier time and that 
people cannot afford to pay more now, and I say the people have already paid 
46 lakhs. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I wanted to 
make a comparative statement and show that those people who subscribed 
much larger amounts in 1905 have subscribed only small amounts now, but as 
the Honourable the President has ruled that the comparison is unreasonable 
I cannot but otherwise convince you that the people have not come forward 
now with liberal subscriptions. Even the Ruling Princes who have not equally 
suffered have not subscribed on the scale on which they did in 1905. 

Sir, my demand is a very modest one. It is also the duty of the Central 
Government to protect and keep their subjects in provinces happy and con- 
tented, particularly at a time when they are faced with such disasters. India, 
Sir, presented Rs. 100 crorcs in aid of the Great War. We did it because wo 
thought it was our duty to do so. We did it as a mark of the loyalty and 
devotion that we had for the British Government. Sir, a small skirmish which 
now and then takes place on the North-West Frontier costs Government about 
a crore at least. We know, being neighbours of that province, how often that 
happens. T wish that the money for the proposed donation bo found in a 
manner in which it is found for the skirmishes. The plight of the poor people 
of Bihar cannot be minimized. The area involved is very much bigger and 
the damage done even much more than the Kangra earthquake. The Honour- 
able Mr. Hubback, while making his observations regarding the earthquake 
in his province, said that it will cost about Rs. 50 lakhs to remove the sand 
and other deposits with which the culturable land has been covered. The 
other day we were told that there was a Famine Relief fund in Bihar whose 
credit balance stood at about Rs. 25 lakhs. I should like the Honourable the 
Finance Secretary to inform the House how much money out of this fund will 
be utilized in putting the culturable land right by the removal of the deposits 
now covering it ? I might also say that in the Kangra earthquake we got about 
Rs. 20,000 from Japan ; we got a good deal of money from Ceylon and we got 
about a lakh and a half of rupees from London. But, Sir, we sec this time that 
there is not much hope of our reaching a total of Rs. 5 crores. Therefore 
I make the modest request that a crore be found as a gift from the 
Government and the rest of the sum be found from the public funds which 
are now being run by His Excellency the Viceroy and Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 
though for reasons which I will later give to the House, I consider the 
Honourable Rai Bahadur's Resolution singularly inopportune, I am glad of it 
because it enables me to correct a misapprehension which quite obviously 
exists in his own mind and possibly might exist in the mind of other Members 
of the House, though I had hoped the speeches Sir George Schuster made in 
another place and which I made here a few days ago would have made clear 
the plan which Government had adopted for dealing with the disaster 
in Bihar. I attempted at any rate to make it quite clear at that time that we 
had no estimates on which any reliance could be placed of the cost of the 
measures of reconstruction which I then described. That being the case, 
it was not possible for Government to make a plan based on any definite 
figures. What we did do was to say what particular liabilities should be taken 
over by particular authorities. I did not notice that my Honourable friend 
challenged that method of dealing with the problem, though as far as I can 
understand he has not followed the figures which we gave purely as illustrations 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Can you 
give reliable figures now ? 
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The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I can give my friend no 
better estimates now than I gave then. In fact I was actually hoping to hear 
from him on what estimates, either of receipts for the Viceroy’s and other 
funds or of the money required for assistance by way of grants to individuals, 
he based his idea that a crore was the figure needed to supplement private 
funds, that a crore would be sufficient or that it would not be more than 
sufficient. I will deal with that point later for it is inherent in my objection 
to his Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I have 
made a minimum demand.* 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : My Honourable friend says 
he made a minimum demand. He has given me no figures on which to say 
that it will be a minimum. He has given me no figures of what he anticipates 
will be available from the private funds or what sum will be required for grants 
to these poor individuals in Bihar. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 1 have 
told the Honourable Sir Alan Parsons that the figure which I estimate is nearly 
Rs. 5 crores. I do not anticipate that the Viceroy’s fund will exceed a crore 
of rupees. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I can only say that I should 
like to know the details on which my Honourable friend estimates Rs. 5 
crores. Neither the Provincial Government nor the Government of India 
have yet been able to form any estimate whatsoever. If I may continue with 
my speech, Sir 

* 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : My 
estimate is only a rough estimate. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : We attempted to distribute 
responsibility. The Government of India undertook, not a gift of Rs. 50 lakhs 
to the Provincial Government for their buildings, but half the cost of restoring 
Provincial Government buildings whatever that cost might be. They did 
not promise a gift of a crore and twenty-nine lakhs to local bodies, though 
they hoped to have that sum to put into a fund, for the reconstruction of 
local bodies’ buildings ; they promised to pay the whole cost of reconstruc- 
tion of local bodies’ buildings. Equally they suggested — I now turn to the 
subject of my Honourable friend’s Resolution — that where loans for re- 
building were not the method by which the problem could properly be tackled, 
that is to say, as regards the poorest class of inhabitants of Bihar, that then, 
at any rate to begin with, the money should be found from the balance of the 
Viceroy’s and other charitable funds which was not used for purposes of 
immediate relief. They were obviously unable then, and they are still unable 
to say, how much money will be required for that purpose. Equally, they are 
unable to say how much money will be obtained from the charitable public 
for that purpose, though I personally do not take such a pessimistic view of the 
sum as my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. Until, 
however, the Government of India are aware of the sum that will be required 
for grants to these poor people in Bihar for rebuilding their houses, and until 
they know how much money will be available in the Viceroy’s and other funds, 
it is impossible for them to say whether there is a problem with which they will 
have to deal. It is impossible for them to say whether an additional crore 
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will bo required over and above what is subscribed by private benefactors, 
whether a croro will be sufficient or whether it will not be too much. And 
I failed, I am afraid, entirely to gather from my Honourable friend’s argument, 
which appeared to be based merely on a mathematical analogy with Kangra 
where an earthquake occurred, any reason for accepting his estimate of what 
might or might not be subscribed to these private funds. Until we know those 
‘figures it is impossible to say whether private charity will require supplementing 
at all. I hope myself that it will come forward so liberally both here and in 
Great Britain that it will be found to be sufficient to meet the purpose. If 
not, I return to what I hope Sir George Schuster and I mado clear. We are 
determined that the position in Bihar shall be righted, and if private charity 
does not come forward in sufficient volume then steps will bo taken. What 
those steps will be I am quite unable at present to say. In any case the 
Government of India could not say without careful consultation with the 
Provincial Government. But it is really in my opinion far too early to discuss 
what those steps should be until we know exactly what the demand will be for 
these private grants, and what we shall get towards that purpose from privato 
funds. It is for that reason that I have described my Honourable friend’s 
Resolution as inopportune and premature, and if he is not prepared to 
withdraw it I shall ask the House to defeat it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN 
(East Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, we are grateful that the Government 
of India and the Provincial Government have already done what is humanly 
possible to mitigate the sufferings of the stricken Bihar people. His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his after-dinner speech last night told us that he was flying this 
morning to visit Patna and the earthquake area. The assurance given by the 
Viceroy is a sufficient guarantee that the Government of India would take all 
necessary measures to alleviate distress. The matter of details may well be 
left to Government for decision in consultation with the Local Govern- 
ment according to local circumstances. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honourable friend the Leader of the 
Opposition has made out a very strong case in support of his Resolution and 
brought forward very strong and convincing arguments which require no 
further explanation or elucidation on my part. That the sympathies of this 
House should go out to the earthquake- stricken areas of Bihar and its population 
is a matter over which none of the Members of the Honourable House have 
any reason to entertain any controversial opinion and in fact the speech of 
His Excellency the Viceroy last night, at the banquet given by you, Sir, 
His Excellency traversed at great length on this subject and so keen was his 
sympathy that in spite of his varied programme of public duties His Excellency 
has thought fit to fly by air today to view the affected areas personally and 
offer the afflicted population his personal consolation. It is therefore in the 
fitness of things, Sir, that my friend’s Resolution is quite opportune and 
appropriate at this time when more help is needed. I have therefore no 
hesitation in extending , my whole-hearted co-operation and support for the 
Motion just moved. 

♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution moved by my friend 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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and Leader. The Honourable the Finance Secretary has placed the 
House on the horns of a dilemma. If we support the Resolution of my 
Honourable Leader, it is feared that private charities might dry up ; if we do 
not and trust to private charities we might starve. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : When did he ever say that ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I made no such statement’ 
Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That was what I thought 
was the meaning of his suggestion. He said that as we do not know what 
private charity is going to do wo cannot be sure what sums will be required to 
mitigate the sufferings of Bihar. From this I thought the meaning was clear, 
that it might have the effect of drying up private charities. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is not 
entitled to draw such inferences. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The trouble with Bihar, as 
my Honourable Leader has shown, is that it is unfortunately greater than that 
of Kangra. The population involved as well as the area affected and, if I 
may say so, even the intensity of the earthquake was far greater in 1934 than 
it was in 1905. As regards the distribution of burden and the distribution of 
functions, we concede, Sir, that the Government of India has shown great 
consideration for the Government of Bihar. The fact that they are going to 
bear half the cost is no doubt a very sensible proposition. The fact that 
they are going to pay the entire cost of repairing the damage done to local 
bodies* buildings is also a very sound proposition and no Government could 
have done more. Then, there is the position of those who have some property 
on which they want to raise a loan ; Government has quite handsomely promised 
to help as far as their requirements arc concerned. All these three actions of 
the Government are entirely commended and no one will find fault with them. 
But there arc two classes of sufferers who are left out. One is the people 
who have lost their houses and who have got nothing to fall back upon and who 
will have to build their houses from charity. These have been asked to get 
support from the Viceroy’s fund and other charitable funds that have been 
started. As far as this class of people are concerned these two fuiids may 
suffice if the present flow of money is maintained for at least four months. 
But if they are not sufficient, we do not find in the speech of the Finance 
Momber any indication that Government will come to their rescue. This, 
Sir, is one of the items which we wish should go out of the crore which the 
Honourable tho Leader of my Party wishes to ask the Government to donate. 
Should this money bo insufficient, the Government of India should take the 
ultimate responsibility. Then, there is the bigger class. I refer to those 
whose lands have been rendered unfit for cultivation on account of the 
upheaval ; in some places it has become water- logged ; in other places there are 
sandy deposits and in still other places tho land has become shallow. For all 
these purposes, Sir, tho Government of India has asked us to go to the Famine 
Relief fund. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Will the Honourable 
Member excuse my interrupting him ? With regard to agricultural damage, 
we have made no such suggestion at all. The suggestion has been of course 
that after the Provincial Government’s Famine Relief fund has been utilized 
the Government of India should bear the cost. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The speech is a little wide* 
I am quoting from paragraph 43 of the Finance Member’s speech : 

“ In addition we are undertaking the liability for the cost of any measures of assistance 
to agriculturists that may be decided upon, to the extent that it cannot be met from the 
Provincial Government’s Famine Relief fimd ”, 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : There is a misunderstanding. 
Sir. That is a purely Government fund and not the Viceroy’s fund. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The Famine Relief fund is a 
fund to which we contribute every year part of our income in the provinces 
until it reaches a certain maximum, after which contributions are stopped. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Out of the Rs. 17 lakhs 
that have been subscribed to the Rajendra Prasad fund, I am informed that 
not even Rs. 6 lakhs have been spent so far. If the necessity is so great, 
why has only Rs. 6 lakhs been spent ? If my figures arc incorrect, I shall be 
much obliged if my Honourable friend will correct me ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I shall deal with that 
point of the Honourable Sir Homi Mehta afterwards. I will, first of all, 
deal with the Provincial Famine Relief fund. The Famine Relief fund of a 
province is a sort of insurance. Provinces are liable to be faced with disasters 
of famine, floods, etc. Orissa is peculiarly liable to floods and north Bihar 
which is liable to this kind of disaster. It would be a little difficult for us, 
if we exhaust all the balance in the Famine Relief fund, when money is 
required for famine relief ; we will then have nothing left on which to fall back 
upon. Our province has reduced the Famine Relief fund from Rs. 57 lakhs 
to Rs. 28 lakhs. I do not think it is safe to draw too much money from this 
fund. Our point, Sir, is that the ultimate liability for help in the reclamation 
of the lands should fall on the Government of India and if the Government of 
India is not prepared to accept this Resolution but if they accept this liability 
and are prepared to finance to the full any scheme of reconstruction undertaken 
for the purpose for which the Bihar Government or private generosity cannot 
make provision, we shall be quite satisfied. Our object is not to embarrass 
the Government. Our object is to just safeguard ourselves against starvation. 
At the present moment the condition of North Bihar as reported in the papers 
is that there is a likelihood of famine conditions prevailing on account of 
inundations and water-logging and some of the standing rabi crop is perishing. 
As regards the point raised by the Honourable Sir Homi Mehta about urgency, 
— urgency does not mean that everything must be done today and today only. 
Urgency means that the Local Legislature will not be in session and for that 
reason we have brought forward this Resolution now when we arc in the midst 
of our budget discussions and when provision can be made. The work will 
not be accomplished in a month or Wo but will possibly take years. It may 
be that while one work can be postponed for a time there are others which 
will have to be taken up before the rains and some which will have to wait 
until the rains are over. The only point which we had in mind in bringing 
forward this Resolution at the present moment was to get an assurance 
from Government of their ultimate support and acceptance of responsibility. 

The Honourable Mr. V. C. VELLINGIRI GOUNDER (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Six, in supporting this Resolution I should like to say a 
few words. It cannot be denied that the Bihar catastrophe was one the like 
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of which has never been seen in the past in this country, and though the cata- 
strophe took place two months ago we have not yet been able to estimate the 
cost of reconstruction though a survey has been made, and we do not know what 
amount of money will be provided ultimately for the restoration of the damag- 
ed area. No doubt, it is a very difficult job in a disaster of this magnitude to 
make a definite estimate of the position but the Government have at all events 
got the accounts of the population and houses of all the big towns affected, 
and the reports on the areas surveyed so far as lands are concerned. All this 
can roughly be estimated and a rough estimate at least may be announced 
so that the pubile may know to what extent the country has to bear the loss 
of this calamity. Even though, as the Leader of the Opposition said, the 
estimate may not be a very accurate one and may only be a rough calcula- 
tion, it would at least if announced by Government give us some indication 
of the amount of the loss. Then the country will be satisfied as to what pro- 
visions are being made by the Government to meet this catastrophe. No 
doubt, in these days of financial stringency it may not be very easy to find 
monejr but when we take into consideration that this is a vast stretch of country 
attacked and damaged by way of invasion by nature as if by a foreign enemy. 
If it is the latter, would the Government be keeping quiet appointing officers 
to survey, estimate, calling for reports and so on. I would submit, Sir, that 
we have experienced a very unusual phenomenon and for a calamity of this 
kind Government .should take very urgent steps in whatever possible way. 
I would suggest, if there is any possibility of doing urgent restoration work as 
was the practice adopted in the old days to meet such calamities that we may 
employ the jail population and army people, who are able to do more manual 
labour and other works in those localities which require very speedy recon- 
struction work. 

Sir, we who have experienced weather of unexpected severity during the last 
two days in Delhi, can well imagine what must be the state of the population 
in the afflicted parts of the country. Sir, we have experience of how crores 
of rupees have been spent by the Central Government on numerous projects 
in the country in the course of the last two decades. The Provincial Govern- 
ments too have spent crores. In many instances we are not told that there 
are not sufficient amount of benefit to the country to justify the several 
crores spent in those areas. If we consider all these things, Sir, is*] it very 
difficult to give an encouraging answer as an assurance, as the Honourable 
Mr. Hossain Imam said, and say that the Government is prepared in all possi- 
ble ways to alleviate the distress that is prevailing as a result of the effects of 
the earthquake, so that the people will be in a position to be satisfied and the 
Government has realized and fully prepared to meet their responsibilities. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I am 
sorry to find that the Honourable the Finance Secretary has practically refused 
the request that I have made and which has been the subject of my Resolution. 

Sir, all sorts of diplomatic sentences have been used in the speech of th e 
Honourable the Finance Secretary which do not amount to anything definite* 
He has not even been good enough to say whether, in case the subscriptions 
fell short of the expectations and of the amount required, Government would 
give this relief of at least a croro of rupees or even less as the need may arise. 
He simply says that the case will be considered. What we want at this time, 
Sir, is not lip sympathy from Government but real sympathy. Sir, it is all 
right to say that the Government of India will contribute 50 per cent, of the 
cost of reconstruction of the bungalows owned by Government or by local 
bodies. Si?, in the Punjab, when the Kangra earthquake occurred, all 
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such expenditure was meet by the Punjab Government. I have not taken 
it as a generosity, if it may be so called, as far as the Kangra earthquake was 
concerned. This is a duty which falls upon the Government equally with 
the duty which falls upon a private individual. In case a private individual 
loses his house, it is naturally his job to construct it if he has got funds enough 
to do so. Sir, in Bihar there is water-logging and a deposit of sand on cul- 
turable lands. There are innumerable cracks as well. That was not the 
case in Kangra and so you cannot compare the Bihar earthquake with the 
Kangra earthquake. My estimate of the losses has not taken these additional 
calamities into account and is based only on misfortunes of the Kangra earth- 
quake. Take the number of houses which have fallen in the Tirhut division. 

I can only give the total number of houses which are in the Tirhut division 
because my estimate of the houses may again be subject to question. Sir, 

I take this figure from the Census Report. According to that report, the num- 
ber of houses in the Tirhut division is 2,007,595, and in Monghyr 426,591. 
Sir, if you take even a fair percentage of these houses as having fallen, and 
particularly those of the poor people who cannot afford to rebuild them, and 
the money needed for their reconstruction you will support my Resolution. 
When Government, with their great paraphernalia of officers and departments, 
have not been able to come even to any rough estimate of the cost of this 
reconstruction within the last few months, it is hardly fair for Government to 
expect it from a private individual like myself who has no officers of this sort 
or any data before him. It is unfair. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : May I point out that the 
earthquake only occurred about six weeks ago ? I do not understand how 
the Honourable Member (’an blame the Provincial Government for not starting 
to make an estimate six weeks before the earthquake occurred. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : When 
you have been able to give us an estimate within six weeks for the repair of 
the buildings of the State and of the Local Government, why have you not 
given us a similar rough estimate for the reconstruction of the private build- 
ings ? If you had tried you would no doubt have got ready a rough estimate. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. HUBBACK (Bihar and Orissa : Nominated 
Official) : May I ask the Honourable Member whether he would find it more 
easy to estimate the damage to his own house or the damage to the houses 
of all the Members of this Council ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Well, Sir, 
in case I have a host of engineers with me as the Government have, I would 
give a rough estimate of the reconstruction of all the houses referred to, 
which, God forbid, may have fallen down. 

Also another point. As far as Kangra was concerned, only six towns 
were involved in the earthquake and the population of none of these towns 
exceeded 5,000 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think we have had enough of 
Kangra. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I am 
forced to refer to Kangra because I am asked how I base my estimate. 
I am basing my estimate on the basis and experience of the Kangra 
disaster. Sir, in case I am allowed to amend my Resolution to that extent 
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that in case the private funds do not reach a reasonable figure, Government 
will come forward with this relief, I am quite prepared to amend it that way. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Is this the stage for amending the Resolution ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : This entirely changes the charac- 
ter of the Resolution and I cannot permit it. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, the 
only alternative which is left to me is to press for this Resolution. As far as 
private subscriptions are concerned, I can say, Sir, that when His Excellency 
the Viceroy has been there, and Mahatma Gandhi will be there very shortly, 
I think enough impetus will have been given to the subscribing public and we 
shall soon come to know what the subscriptions will amount to. The Reso- 
lution , even if it is accepted by Government, is only a recommendation, and 
in caso Government do not like to accept even the spirit of the Resolution, I 
cannot but regret it. 

With these words, Sir$ I commend my Resolution for the favourable 
consideration of the House. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to donate Rupees 
one crore to the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund lately inaugurated by Hia Excellency the 
Viceroy.” 


The Question is : 

“ That that Resolution be adopted.” 

The Council divided : 

AYES— 8. 


Banerjoe, The Honourable Mr. Jagadish 
Chandra. 

Gounder, The Honourable Mr. V. C. 
Vellingiri. 

Hossain Imam, The Honourable Mr. 
Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Mehrotra, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad. 

Naidu, The Honourable Mr. Y. Ran- 
ganayakalu. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Sinha, The Honourable Kumar Nripendra 
Narayan. 


NOES — 26. 


Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Raja. 
Chetti, Tho Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami. 

Choksy, Tho Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Dr. Sir Nasarvanji. 

Devadoss, The Honourable Sir David. 
Kazl-i- Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Ghosal, Tho Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 
Hafeoz, The Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Sycd Abdul. 

Hallett, Tho Honourable Mr. M. G. 
Henderson, Tho Honourable Mr. J. S. 
Hubback, The Honourable Mr. J. A. 
Johnson, Tho Honourable Mr. J. N. G. 
Miller, The Honourable Mr. E. 

Mitchell, Tho Honourable Mr. D. G. 
Muhammad Din, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Chaudri. 

The Motion was negatived. 


Noon, Tho Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hayat Khan. 

Pandit, The Honourable Sardar Sliri 
Jagannath Maharaj. 

Parsons, Tho Honourable Sir Alan. 

Ray, The Honourable Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath, of Dinajpur. 

Raza Ali, Tho Honourable Saiyid. 

Reddi, The Honourable Sir Kurma 
Venkata. 

Russell, The Honourable Sir Guthrie. 

Soutcr, Tho Honourable Mr. C. A. 

Spence, Tho Honourable Mr. G. H. 

Sprawson, The Honourable Maior-General 
C. A. 

Stewart, The Honourable Mr. T. A. 

Ugra, The Honourable Rai Sahib Pandit 
Gokaran Nath. 



KHADDAR (NAME PROTECTION) BULL. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“ That the Bill to regulate the use of the words 4 Khaddar * and 4 Khadi * when 
applied as a trade description of woven materials, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. ” 

Sir, the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Committee in the Assembly 
is quite simple and is reduced to only two clauses. It is the outcome of an 
agreement between officials and non- officials in the Select Committee and 
therefore I hope it will be accepted by this House. The object of the Bill 
is to give protection to the name 4 ‘ khaddar ” and “ khadi ” as descriptive 
only of hand- woven, hand-spun cloth as distinct from mill cloth. I must 
clearly state here that it has no political significance at all. There is no doubt 
that the movement for the use of khaddar and khadi arose out of the first 
civil disobedience movement. But, Sir, it has served very well as a cottage 
industry and fills a great need in a country conditioned as India is. Since 
1924-25, however, a large number of Indian as well as foreign mills, thinking 
that this material is very much liked and the sale being good, have begun to 
manufacture mill khaddar. The shopkeepers also, thinking that they cannot 
meet the demand for hand-woven and hand-spun khaddar, began to sell this 
mill khaddar as hand-woven and hand-spun khaddar. Thus, Sir, purchasers 
have found difficulty in differentiating hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar 
from the mill variety. The object of this Bill is to put a stop to that practice 
under the Merchandise Marks Act. That is the whole object of the Bill. 

I personally, as well as the sponsor of the Bill in the other House, Babu 
Gaya Prasad Singh, did not like the Bill very much as it emerged from the 
Select Committee for two reasons. Firstly, Sir, if it is passed by this House 
it will not have the force of law throughout British India. It will be left to 
Local Governments to apply it in their provinces if they care to do so. From 
the opinions received on this Bill from Local Governments you arc aware, 
Sir, that Madras and the Central Provinces have accepted it, while the Punjab 
was indifferent and other provinces were against it because they were afraid 
that it may have a political significance. So, Sir, this Bill will remain a dead 
letter unless those Provincial Governments care to apply it in their provinces. 
My second reason is that this Bill will apply to hand-woven and hand-spun 
cotton only and not to silk and woollen cloths. That is also a defect, but 
when a full loaf is not available it is better to have half. I think this measure 
if passed will have some effect, and also, considering that after the introduc- 
tion of the reforms more power will devolves upon Ministers it is just possible 
that public opinion will compel them to enforce it in their provinces. 

Finally, I would appeal to the Government kindly to draw the attention 
of Provincial Governments to what the Select Committee has said. They 
said : 

“ Tlio majority of the Committee express the earnest hope that those Local Govern- 
ments which have expressed no disapproval of the Bill will take early steps to apply the 
Act when passed to the areas under their jurisdiction, and that other Local Governments 
will avail themselves of its provisions should any neeessity for its extension become 
apparent 
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With this appeal to the Government I commend this Bill for the accept- 
ance of the House and hope it will be unanimously accepted. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muharamadan) : Sir, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh — — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would inform Honourable 
Members that there is not going to be any Government opposition to this 
Bill and there is no necessity to discuss in detail the provisions of the Bill. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, I 
shall bo very brief in my remarks. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, the sponsor of this Bill in the Lower House, has 
4 5 p M rendered a public service by bringing forward this Bill 

before the Indian Legislature. It is necessary, Sir, that 
mill-made cloth is not passed on to the unsuspecting buyers as khadi, as it 
is a fact that with the growing popularity of khaddar among the poorer 
classes in India the situation is sometimes taken advantage of by manufac- 
turers of spurious khaddar in India and abroad and purchasers have at times 
been misled to the detriment of what might easily become a great national 
industry. It is therefore essential that protection should be given to khaddar 
or khadi in so far that the word should only denote hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth. The sponsor of the Bill in the Legislative Assembly, as well as my 
Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra here in this 
House, have made it clear that they were not actuated by any political motive 
in bringing forward this Bill. The Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
leaves it to the Local Governments to bring it into force at their discretion. 
Of course it would have been better if this discretion had been vested in the 
Local Legislative Councils. Then, it would have been better if the scope , of 
the Bill had been extended to other kinds of hand-made cloth also, as my 
Honourable friend Rai Bahadur LalaJMathura Prasad Mehrotra has pointed 
out. But, Sir, the Bill as it has emerged from the Legislative Assembly is 
in the nature of a compromise, we should be satisfied with the restricted scope 
in which it stands before us. And, as you, Sir, have pointed out that the 
Government is not opposing the measure, I hope that the House will accord 
its unanimous support to it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Question is: 

“ That tlio Bill to regulate the use of tho words ‘ Khaddar ’ and 1 Khadi ’ when applied 
as a trade description of woven materials, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo taken 
into consideration. M 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill to regulate the use of the words ‘ Khaddar ? and * Khadi * when applied 
as a trade description of woven materials, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be 
passed. ” 


The Motion was adopted. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
12th March, 1934. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday, 12th March , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN: 

The Honourable Mr. Sidheshwari Prasad Varma (Government of India : 
Nominated Official). 


* 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Import of Military Horses, Race Horses and Mules. 

76. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
{on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : Will 
^Government be pleased to state : 

(а) The number and value of military horses and mules and race horses 

imported into India each year for the past ten years ? 

(б) The name of the country or countries from which they were imported ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Information regarding 
race horses is not available. I have., however, placed on the table a statement 
showing the total number of horses imported into India from various countries 
annually since 1922-23. A statement containing such information as is avail- 
able in regard to military horses and mules is also laid on the table. 


Statement showing number of horses of all kinds imported into India from 1922-23 to 1931-32 
and the countries from which imported . 


From 

! 

1922-23. ; 

1923-24. 

1024-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Unitod Kingdom 

191 

185 

301 

299 

415 

Aden and Dependencies 


o 

. . 



Mesopotamia 

953 

1,18(5 

1,010 

670 

562 

Bahrein Islands . . . 

12 

1 


7 

1 

Ceylon 

38 

30 

17 

59 

22 

Straits Settlement 

f>l 

IS 

40 

18 

7 

Natal . . . . j 

12 

1 

. . 


7 

Kenya Colony . . . : 

. . 

4 



. 

Mauritius and Dependencies, j 


1 

o 

l 


Australian Commonwealth . ' 

1,845 

; 1,059 

1 ,007 

2,217 

4,516 

Other British Possessions . ; 


1 

1 



Total British Empire . 

3,102 

2,480 

2,510 

3,271 

j 6;530 

Total Foreign countries 

24 

: 27 

1 

6 

5 

: 41 

Grand Total . 

3,126 

! 2,513 

1 

2,516 

3,276 

5,571 
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From 

! 

1927-28. J 

1958-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

United Kingdom 

326 i 

317 

326 

267 

329 

Ceylon .... 

43 j 

76 

32 

44 

82 

Australian Commonwealth . 

2,968 ! 

3,134 

3,291 

2,628 

3,616 

Other countries . 

92 • 

16 

8 

30 

9 

Total British Empire . 

3,429 

3,543 

3,657 

2,969 

4,036 

Iraq .... 

563 

644 

556 

452 


Egypt .... 

• 

35 

45 

36 

3 

Other countries . 

9 

5 


10 

19 

Total Foreign 

572 

684 

611 

498 | 

926 

Grand Total 

4,001 

4,227 

4,268 

3,467 | 

4,902 


Statement showing number and value of military horses and ?nules imported into Indict 
since 1925-26 and their country of origin.. 


Year. 


Horsos imported- 


Mules imported. 

No. 

Value. 

; 

Country. 

No. 

Value. 

Country. 

1925-26 . 

2,614 

Rs. 

16,46,350 

Australia and , 

490 

Rs. 

4,55,700 

United States 

1926-27 . 

2,492 

16,43,520 

England. ! 

Do. ! 

500 

3,61,500 

of America. 
South Africa. 

1927-28 . 

2,737 

18,31,145 

l)o. j 

383 

2,79,973 

United States 

1928-29 . 

2,899 

19,63,219 

1 

Australia, | 

1 

497 

3,24,400 

of America. 
Do. 

1929-30 . 

2,806 

19,72,500 

England and j 
United States 
of America. ; 
Do. | 

379 1 

■ 

i 

! 2,94,483 

Do. 

1930-31 . 

2,584 

16,87,810 

Australia and | 

373 i 

j 2,89,630 

Do. 

1931-32 . 

2,548 

14,37,751 

England. J 

Do. I 

236 

2,00,128 

Do. 

1932-33 . 

1,449 

8,59,600 

Do. ! 

! 

246 

2,37,636 

Do. 


Note. — Figures for 1923-24 and 1924-25 are not available. 


Horse-breeding Areas in India. 

77. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri (founder) : Are there any 
places where horse-breeding is undertaken by the Government of India or by 
Local Governments directly or indirectly or by private agency ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : A statement showing 
the areas in which horse-breeding is controlled or encouraged by the Govern- 
ment of India is laid on the table. Stallions are also maintained by Provincial 
Governments or local bodies for the improvement of horse-breeding, but exact 
information is not available. 
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Statement showing the areas in which horse-breeding is controlled or encouraged by the Govern - 

ment of India . 

Horse-breeding is controlled by the Government of India in the following bound' 
horse-breeding areas of the Punjab : 

(i) Sargodha, comprising the Shahpur district. * 

(ii) Montgomery, comprising the Montgomery district. 

The Government of India also encourage horse-breeding in the following unhouxid 
horse-breeding areas : 

(i) Meerut, comprising the districts of Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh. 

(ii) Lyallpur, comprising the districts of Lyallpur, Jhang and Shciklinj ura. 

(m) Rawalpindi, comprising tho districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujeiat, Attock 
and Hazara. 

Tho Government of India also supervise the activities of the district hoards in the* 
above localities with regard to provision and supervision of stallions maintained for horse- 
breeding. 


SE-BREEDING INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

78. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : (a) What 

is the percentage proportion of Indian-bred horses [to foreign horses among 
the horses which are generally used for military and racing purposes in 
different stations in India ? 

(6) Have the Government of India or Local Governments investigated 
the possibility of improving the Indian horse-breeding industry at any time ? 

(c) If so, with what results ? If not, do Government propose to 
investigate the ways and means of improving the horse-breeding industry ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : (a) 
The information is not available. 

(6) A Commission was appointed by the Government of India in 1900-01 
to investigate inter alia the possibility of improving the horse-breeding industry 
in India. 

(c) As a result of the recommendations of the Commission, horse-breeding 
circles were established in the Punjab Canal Colonies directly under the Govern- 
ment of India. Indian-bred horses produced in these circles are purchased 
by Government if found suitable for army requirements. 


DEATH OF Sir THOMAS RYAN. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, it is 
with a considerable amount of grief and sorrow that I have to announce the 
death of one of our former colleagues, Sir Thomas Ryan, which occurred this 
morning when he was found dead in his bed. He was a distinguished member 
of the Public Works Department and after holding many minor appointments 
with much ability he became Joint Secretary in the Department of Industries 
and Labour and subsequently he rose to the high office of Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs. He was about to retire within a few weeks when this 
untimely and unfortunate event has taken place. Many of you must have 
known him personally and I had the privilege of his friendship for many years. 
I always found him to be a most genial friend and a good companion. He had 
a particular aptitude for making friends both among Indians and Englishmen 
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and for sticking to them once the friendship was formed. We are all very 
grieved at his untimely death when within the next few weeks he was about 
to vacate his office and to enjoy his well-earned rest in his own country. How- 
over, we are all helpless against such untoward events and I know you would 
all like me to refer to this sad event today in this Council, particularly as he was 
an old colleague of ours, and I also feel confident that you would like me to 
convey the deep sympathy and condolence of this House to his unfortunate 
widow and family. 


! l i 

RESOLUTION RE SURVEY OP THE POSITION OF INDIAN 

INDUSTRIES. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following 
Resolution : 

“ That this Council rccommonds to the Governor General in Council (1) to undertake 
a thorough survey of tho position of Indian industries including cottage industries and to 
collect statistics of existing industries, in order to find out tho exact position as regards 
the industries pursued, the quantities and values of products 'manufactured, raw materials 
utilized, number of persons employed, wages paid, motivo powor used and othor particulars 
usually collected in advanced countries ; (2) to placo the results at tho disposal of the public 
and to take other necessary steps to securo a rapid expansion of industries in tho 
country.” 

Sir, the tendency of all civilized nations today is for each to make itself 
as economically self-sufficient as circumstances permit. No country which 
aspires to be reasonably self-sufficient can do without agriculture. Agriculture 
supplies certain indispensable primary requisites of human existence, — food 
for the population, raw materials for industries and surplus products for export. 
But no nation in modern times has grown rich through agriculture alone. 
With the growth of civilization and the multiplication of human wants, the 
occupations associated with industries and manufactures have grown in 
importance and are found to be more remunerative than those of agriculture ; 
and industrialism has come to be regarded more or less as synonymous with 
civilization. The recent practice in progressive countries has been to provide 
more work for their labour force in industries and subsidiary occupations and 
to limit the numbers employed in agriculture, it being recognized that employ- 
ment of more than a limited number of persons in agriculture tends to reduce 
the average income of the individual and the aggregate income of the nation as 
a whole. This healthy practice has not yet obtained recognition in India. 
She is probably the only large-sized civilized country in the world where such 
a high proportion of its population depends almost exclusively on agriculture 
for its living. Naturally when the prices of primary products have so heavily 
fallen, people have suffered and there is very little money in the hands of the 
rural population. There is enormous unemployment in the country and it is 
imperatively necessary that the widespread misery caused thereby should bo 
alleviated. The eyes of every Indian publicist and economist of eminence are 
at the present day turned to the necessity and desirability of finding means to 
•check the growing unemployment in the country. The Right Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his Convocation address at the Allahabad Univer- 
sity in December last, the Honourable Sir Shadi Lai, Chief Justice of the Lahore 
. High Court, in the address he delivered at the Convocation of the Punjab 
University about the same time, and Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer in his address 
at the Lucknow University, all with almost one voice dwelt on the growing 
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menace of unemployment among the graduates and observed that the Indian 
Universities should try to divert the youthful energies of the increasing number 
of graduates into more useful channels by giving them vocational education 
and a practical outlook, and one of them advised the State to give serious 
consideration to the economic development of the country and to measures 
leading to the establishment of new industries which might provide employ- 
ment for our graduates. The theme of Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s speech delivered 
in July last under the auspices of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce at Banga- 
lore was the need for an industrial survey of India on lines identical with those 
I have indicated in the terms of this Resolution, as a cure for unemployment. 
Then, Sir, no less a person than the Viceroy himself, in his speech at the opening 
ceremony of the Third Conference of the Inter-Universities Board only the 
other day in this very city of Delhi spoke feelingly of the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment among educated youths and referred to the fact as to liow far technical, 
vocational and technological education could afford a solution to this distress- 
ing problem and how far it could be possible for Universities to create develop- 
ments in industry and commerce. And following in the wake of His Excel- 
lency’s speech the Conference of the Inter-Universities Board passed resolu- 
tions emphasizing the importance of Universities equipping students more and 
more with technological and industrial training. All this goes to show that 
this question is engaging all round attention at the present day. The problem 
of unemployment can be to an appreciable extent solved if flourishing indus- 
tries for meeting the daily requirements of the people are established in the 
country itself and the drain to foreign countries is minimized. Countries like 
Britain and Japan have grown industrially great. The record of France, 
Germany and the United States in this direction is well known. Russia, as we 
all know, drew up a five-year economic programme. And now Turkey has 
drawn up a five-year industrialization plan for attaining self-sufficiency in a 
short period of time. Its aim is that the essential needs of the population 
during peace and war should be produced in the country itself. It is stated 
that the present practice, whereby raw materials are exported from Turkey 
for manufacture abroad and the articles made from them are imported, is to 
end. Cotton goods are to be the first manufacture to be fully put in hand. 
By 1937 there will be four State factories. When this industry is established, 
Turkey will not need cotton goods imported by Britain, Japan and Italy. 
The iron industry is also to be developed. Paper and cellulose, ropes and 
sacking, porcelain, bottles and glass, a large electricity generating station for 
Anatolia at Zounguldak are reported to be down in the plan, together with 
other manufactures and exploitations to which the resources of the country 
immediately lend themselves. As regards Britain, she realized the importance 
of scientific research to industry during the last war. Soon after its conclu- 
sion was founded the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research tvith 
a capital of £1 million. This fund was exhausted during last year. Its 
eighteenth report, which conveys a valuable lesson to every industrially 
backward country, states that : 

** Soionco is destined to play an increasing part in industrial production, and those 
who fail to learn that lesson will inevitably find themselves relegated to the position of 
* navy nations * — hewers of wood and drawers of water for moro enlightened nations 

The report gives eloquent figures which show that the large amount spent by 
the department has been rapaid manifold. A few years ago the Electrical 
Research Association through researches costing at that date £80,000 saved 
the industry £1 million a year, a sum which must have been materially increased 
since that year. The Cast Iron Research Association made investigations 
which, if fully adopted, would result in a saving of fuel and other economies 
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amounting to £200,000 a year, besides producing a range of heat-resisting 
iron-alloys of great importance. The Iron and Steel Industrial Research 
Council has completed research work which, on the basis of production in 1930, 
would save about £392,000 worth of coke in the production of pig-iron and a 
saving in coal of £1,341,000 in the production of finished steel. The work of 
these Research Associations in Britain is centralized by the Department of 
Scientific Research where necessary. The State contributes £65,000 a year 
to the support of the associations, and industry £170,000. Altogether 
£2,750,000 has been spent oh research. 

India has been long among, to borrow the phraseology of the above- 
mentioned report, " hewers of wood and drawers of water ” so far as industrial 
development is concerned and for which she has been aspiring. This 
aspiration will only be very partially realized unless the Government help the 
manufacturing industries by organizing industrial research as has been done 
in Britain. For, if India is still one of the most industrially backward and 
therefore one of the poorest countries in the world, not a little of the respon- 
sibility for the same rests on the shoulders of Government which has no activo 
policy of making the country industrially self-sufficing, in spite of the fact that 
it produces practically all the raw materials needed for modern manufactures, 
unlike countries like Britain and Japan which although industrially great have 
to depend on other countries for the raw materials required by many of their 
manufacturing industries. The result of past neglect of industries in India 
has been deplorable. There are too many people dependant on agriculture 
and too few on industries. The balance between agriculture and industries 
is dislocated. Our income per head of the population is the lowest among 
•countries which have an ordered Government. The average per capita income 
from industries is insignificant, being as low as about one-fortieth of that in 
<Jreat Britain or onc-eighticth of what it is in the United States of America. 

Comparing the industrial position of India with some other countries, 
what do we find ? The number of industrial establishments in India for which 
statistics are maintained was 8,148 in the year 1930. The total capital invested 
in them is not separately shown in the published statistical statements. 
Including the capital invested by companies which though registered in the 
United Kingdom are working in India, the total capital of organized large 
scale industries is estimated by experts at about Rs. 700 crores, but the share 
of the Indian people in it is probably not more than Rs. 300 crores. In the 
United Kingdom, with a population only 13 per cent, of that of India, the 
number of industrial and commercial establishments at work in 1928 was 
107,500. The capital outlay of industrial companies alone in 1932 was 
Rs. 7,067 crores, or about twenty-three times the Indian capital. The United 
States of America, with a population 35 per cent, of that of India, had 210,959 
industrial establishments in 1929 with an invested capital of about Rs. 23,000 
crores, or more than seventy -five times the Indian share in the industries of 
India. Canada has a population of a little over ten millions, or three per cent, 
of that of India, and in 1929 she had 23,597 industrial establishments with an 
invested capital of Rs. 1,525 crores, or about five times our figure. Japan 
in 1928, with a population 19 per cent, of that of India, had 13,711 industrial 
corporations with an authorized capital of Rs. 1,009 crores, or more than 
three times that of India. It is reported that the value of manufactured 
products in Japan increased seven-fold between the year 1914 and 1926. 
Sweden is another country which, in 1870, had only one-eighth of its population 
dependent for a livelihood on industries and commerce ; today quite half of 
its population is maintained by these occupations. No such good fortune has 
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fallen to the lot of India. The number of persons engaged in organized industries 
ii\ India was about 1*6 millions in 1930, or roughly one per cent, of the total 
working population. The proportion of the working population engaged in 
all classes of industries in India in the same year was ten per cent., while in 
the United Kingdom it was about 45 per cent., in the United States of America 
29 per cent., in Canada 27 per cent., in Germany 38 per cent., and in France 
31 per cent. The proportion of the total working population of India employed 
in agriculture is 66*4 per cent., while, according to the latest figures available, 
the same is 14 per cent, in the United Kingdom, 22 per cent, in the United 
States, 35 per cent, in Canada, 30*5 per cent, in Germany and 38*3 per cent, 
in France. There are twice as many people here dependent on agriculture 
as there are in any progressive country in the world, and one of the problems 
with which this country is now confronted is how to reduce this number to 
reasonable proportions and attain the balance that ought to exist between 
agriculture and industries. The income per head of population derived from 
industries and agriculture, respectively, in India as well as in five of the most 
progressive countries of the world compares approximately as follows : 


Country. 


Income per capita . 


United States of America 




Industries. 

Us. 

063 

Agrieultu 

Rs. 

175 

Canada . 

. 




f>45 

344 

Great Britain 

. 




4 65 

62 

Sweden 

. 



• 

384 

126 

Japan . 




• 

185 

85 

India 

. * 




12 

48 


These figures are rough estimates, but they are near enough to represent 
the relative position of income between agriculture and industries. In none 
of the countries referred to above is the per capita income from industries 
less than that from agriculture, while in one case, namely, that of Great Britain, 
it is more than seven times. The corresponding proportion in India is only 
about one-fourth. These facts and figures will leave no doubt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced observer that while Western nations and Japan have been 
concentrating on industries and trade, India has been growing more and more 
overwhelmingly rural. While the income from industries in those countries is 
their chief source of wealth, the same in India per head of population appears 
too insignificant by comparison. The result is that those countries which are 
industrially advanced are rolling in wealth and can afford to spend large sums 
on beneficient objects. Whereas countries which are mainly agricultural, 
like India and China, are steeped in poverty and ignorance and find it hard to 
provide funds for mass education, for the relief of the unemployed and for other 
social services. 

Sir, to obtain a clear idea of the true position of industries in this country 
an industrial survey is a necessary preliminary and the first step towards it is 
to collect statistics of existing industries in the way I have ventured to suggest 
in my Resolution, as are usually collected in advanced countries. Except in 
the case of organized industries, regular statistics of existing industrial 
establishments of all classes are not at present available. The organized 
industries take into account only establishments employing 20 persons or more 
«ach, and the total number employed in them in British India in any year has 
been less than 1,700,000 of persons. There is a large number of minor or cottage 
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industries employing less than 20 persons of which no account is taken in the 
figures recorded by Government. The total number of persons supported by 
industries of all kinds according to the Census of 1921 was 33,167,018 or 10*49 
per cent, of the entire population. The corresponding figure for 1931 was 
9*95 per cent. The number actually working in such industries, mostly 
minor, is stated to amount to 15,361,933 in 1931 or about 4*4 per cent. These 
figures show that the country is receding in industrial activity. In India 
work and labour are not organized as in other industrially advanced countries. 
Regular hours are not observed. In many parts of India, minor industries 
continue to operate along traditional lines without guidance or help from 
science or technical skill, and as a result they drop out one by one as they 
become un remunerative in competition with modern mechanized industries. 
There has been no attempt at a systematic survey of the natural resources of 
the country, such as has been carried out under the policy of “ Conservation 
of Resources ” by the Government of the United States of America and Canada. 
The natural resources there have been very carefully surveyed and mapped. 
The surveys embrace resources under agriculture, irrigation, water power, 
forests, fisheries, mining areas, and they will serve as a model to us if similar 
systematic surveys are undertaken in India. Correct information is needed 
as regards the supply of raw materials, coal, water power, labour and other 
facilities available in each province and State for helping existing industries 
or starting new ones. 

Sir, I acknowledge with very great gratification that in order to collect 
some statistical material on economic matters the Government of India have 
invited to this country two economic and statistical experts. Professor Bowley 
of London University and Mr. "D. H. Robertson of the University of Cambridge, 
who have been conducting inquiries in India for some time and whose labours, 
I understand, are coming to an end and who are now preparing their report 
for submission to the Government of India within the current month. But 
this inquiry is I think of a preliminary nature and may pave the way to further 
enquiries and possibly to the undertaking of a comprehensive census of pro- 
duction on the lines which have been carried out in England and the United 
States, judging from the speech of His Excellency Lord Willingdon delivered 
at the opening of the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerco, 
Calcutta, as recently as January 8, 1934. Wliat I therefore urge on the 
attention of the Government is that if the enquiries already conducted by these 
distinguished experts might not be of the nature indicated in my Resolution, 
then the supplementary investigations that are yet to be undertaken should 
partake of the nature of a thorough survey of the position of Indian industries 
and collection of statistics of existing industries on the lines detailed in my 
Resolution, and the results of such enquiries should be placed at the disposal 
of the public. And, lastly, I recommend that such other steps should be taken 
by the Government as may be considered necessary to secure a rapid expansion 
of industries in the country, because, Sir, I consider that our only hope of 
advance in the immediate future lies in the rapid industrialization of the 
country, which is a sine qua non of economic prosperity and happiness in these 
days of materialism. 

I only hope, Sir, that modest as this demand is, the Government should 
have no difficulty, in accepting my Resolution, because so far as the subject- 
matter of the Resolution goes I am only asking them to do for the people in 
this country what other national Governments are doing for theirs. 

Sir, I move. ■ 
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The Honourable Sardar BTJTA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, 
I wish to accord my whole-hearted support to the Resolution, and I feel that 
the case has been so ably stated by the Honourable the Mover that I need 
not take the time of the House in dwelling on details. I wish, however, to 
emphasise that as the countries of the world are at present engaged in economic 
planning with the aim of meeting all the requirements of the country within 
the country itself, we, in India, cannot stand aside and watch the process 
without making our country economically equipped to take its share in the 
new world. The Government of India so far have made no attempt to tackle 
the problems as a whole and it is not in a position to do so unless it can accept 
the suggestions made in the Resolution and reorganize its Cabinet. If the 
Government of India is really anxious to do something, it must immediately 
create a new portfolio of Development, so that the Development Member 
may take such immediate action as seems desirable. The Government of 
India can do so without violating the constitution, as the Development Member 
need not be a Member of the? Executive Council for ordinary business, except 
for development questions. The cost to Government will not be great, while 
the advantages to the country will be tremendous. The Government of 
India will then have a centre of development, which would prove a vitalising 
centre to the provinces. If this Ministry is created, it can immediately take 
in hand five-year plans of economic development and thus give a lead to 
the. provinces in this most urgent matter. 

The Honourable Kumar NRIPENDRA NARAYAN SINUA (West 
Bengal : Noil- Muhammadan) : fc>ir, I cannot but whole-heartedly support 
the Resolution so ably moved by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala 
Jagdisli Prasad. What my Honourable friend wants by his Resolution is 
nothing unreasonable or extraordinary. He wants a statistical survey of our 
existing industries. When we are living under the aegis of a civilized Govern- 
ment, it is nothing but proper that we should have accurate statistics of all 
our indigenous industries. Then only shall we be able to judge where we 
really stand so far as our present industrial development in this country is 
concerned. We shall then also be able to compare our industrial achieve- 
ments along with those in other countries. 

Sir, I shall not for a moment think that the proposal ot my Honourable 
friend is unpractical. Really it will not be a difficult task on the part of our 
Government to collect all the necessary data within a short time. Nor need 
the fear of a heavy outlay daunt them by the way. The Department of the 
Director of Industries, under the Ministers, functioning in the different pro- 
vinces will be able to get together all the details in that direction if called 
upon as that department is already in close touch everywhere with the 
indigenous industries. 

Sir, it is really very sad to think that side by side with the enquiry into 
our agriculture there was no investigation into our existing industries. In 
fact one was as necessary as the other. My Honourable friend in bringing 
forward this Resolution is trying to fill up that lacuna but rather late. In 
the true interests of the nation and for the better organization of the pro- 
vinces, with the coming in of the constitutional changes, such a survey of the 
industrial situation of the country will be quite helpful to the autonomous 
provinces in particular. The Central Government will thus be in a better 
position to know what industries to tap profitably for the sake of an excise 
revenue. 
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The Honourable Mb. D. 6. MITCHELL (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Mr. President, I am not equipped to follow the Honourable 
Member in his flights into the higher realms of economics and I have no 
comment to make on his wide and interesting survey of comparative economics 
and economic plans. My remarks will be very brief and will only be in- 
tended to convince the Honourable Member that Government is just as 
anxious as he is that the objects expressed in his Resolution should be secured 
as early as possible. His Resolution falls into two parts, the first part relating 
to his proposal for the undertaking of an economic survey. This question 
of an economic survey and the collection of statistics on the industrial side 
first became important in the post-war years when there was a considerable 
expansion in the industries of India, and it became more important with 
the adoption about 1923 of the Government policy of discriminating pro- 
tection. The need was felt very strongly by Government that more accurate 
and more broadly based statistics were necessary for the proper formulation 
of the different schemes of protection. In 1925 the Indian Economic In- 
quiry Committee sat and it produced certain specific proposals which un- 
fortunately could not be followed up. A great deal of discussion and 
correspondence and hard thinking was done on the subject of these proposals, 
and they were also considered by the Indian Agricultural Commission ; but 
the general conclusion was that the scheme proposed by the Indian Economic 
Inquiry Committee was so elaborate that it would cost an overwhelming 
sum of money, and Government was forced to look for simpler methods, — 
methods more gradual, methods requiring the co-operation of the provincial 
institutions and of private organizations. However, the position became 
more ahd more acute as time went on. The crisis came with the negotiation 
and passage of the Ottawa Trade Agreement. The negotiators of that agree- 
ment in Canada felt that they were very badly handicapped by the lack of 
full statistics, and during the passage of the Bill complaints were made from 
all sides of both Houses that the critics of the Bill also were unable to criticize 
it properly for lack of fuller information. The Government therefore took 
the subject up specifically in the Economic Conference of 1933, and shortly 
after that Conference sat a letter was issued, in the month of August last, 
by the Finance Department which was an invitation to the provinces to 
co-operate in this matter and to make such suggestions as they could make 
to enable statistics to be gathered on a broader basis and as cheaply as 
possible and in such ways as might be practicable under present conditions 
in India. The letter was accompanied by a memorandum prepared in the 
Commerce Department which contains a passage of remarkable similarity 
to the Resolution which has just been moved. I understand my Honourable 
friend gave notice of this Resolution in August last, and he must have 
drafted his Resolution about the same time as the writers of this Memorandum 
drafted the Memorandum. The passage runs : 

“The monthly figures of production referred to above which are being received 
from certain establishments in a few 4 large scale ’ industries cover the volume of output 
only, whereas the information required in a census of industrial production would include 
many other details such as ” 

then follow some words which are a close paraphrase of the present Resolu- 

tion: 

“quantity and value of materials used, number of working days, number of working 
hours, number of employees, salaries and wages, cost of raw materials, quantity and cost 
of power used, etc.” 

I think that quotation is sufficient to convince the Honourable Member 
that Government and he are thinking along almost identical lines. It is 
perhaps a remarkable case of great minds thinking alike. 
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After the receipt of letters from Local Governments on this Memorandum, 
the Government of India decided to take a very definite step and issued the 
following Resolution to which my Honourable friend has referred : 

“ The Government of India have engaged the services of Mr. D. H. Robertson, Lecturer 
in Economics at the University of Cambridge, and Professor A. L. Bowley of the London 
School of Economics to advise them on the question of obtaining more accurate and 
detailed statistics than are at prosent available in India. Thcro will be associated with 
these gt3ntlemon in thoir enquiries the following three Indian economists — Professor 
P. J. Thomas, Professor of Economics, Madras University, Mr. D. Ghosh, Lecturer in 
Economics, Bombay University, and Mr. C. Fazal, Assistant Secretary of the Punjab 
Board of Economic Enquiry 

Then follow the terms of reference which briefly are to the effect that 
these economists are to find out and to propose to the Government of India 
the most practicable methods of obtaining statistics. And that is the crux 
of the whole problem. The method of obtaining statistics which has to be 
determined before the statistics themselves can be obtained on a proper basis, 
— a simple proposition which I hope my Honourable friend will admit. I 
may assure him that as soon as the report of the economists is submitted — 
which will be in a few weeks now — -the Government of India has every intention 
of pushing ahead as fast as it can. This report will, of course, be public and 
the results of any further inquiries that may be made as a result of it will 
also be public. 

Now, Sir, to come to the second part of the Resolution — 

“ to take other necessary steps to secure a rapid expansion of industries in the country M 

— I find difficulty as the securing of a rapid expansion of industries in the 
country is a provincial subject and is not within the competence, strictly 
speaking, of the Governor General in Council. Such being the case. Govern- 
ment is unable to accept the Resolution, but I am to assure the Honourable 
Member and the Members of this House that Government feels as strongly 
on this subject as he does, and has every intention of taking all practicable 
steps to secure the objects in view. With this assurance I trust the Honourable 
Member will kindly withdraw his Resolution. 

I have only one more remark to make, as regards the speech of Sardar 
Buta Singh, who urged the; formation of a Development Ministry. I think 
I may say that a few days ago in another place the Honourable the Finance 
Member mentioned that Government had under consideration the question 
of the formation of a Ministry of Transport. That being the case, on the 
existing distribution of the two portfolios concerned, if a Ministry of Trans- 
port were to be formed the other Ministry would necessarily be one of 
Development. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which lias been so 
ably moved by my Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 
Sir, although superficially the reply from the Honourable Mr. Mitchell seems 
very attractive and reassuring, if we look more deeply into it we find that it 
simply brushes aside the proposal. The Government of India generally 
appoints committees to inquire and report on important matters. But 
whenever it does not suit the Government to accept the recommendation for a 
certain committee they brush it aside and in the present case the Honourable 
Mr. Mitchell says that as the expenditure involved in the report of the 
Economic Committee was rather high the Government did not see its way to 
adopt the recommendations. 
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Sir, similar has been the case of many other committees. Many com 
mittees reported and their reports never saw the light of day and were not- 
made public. In other cases the report was lying in the offices as it did not 
call for any action on the part of the Government. Sir, it is very necessary 
that the present difficult problems of unemployment should be solved, and if 
we inquire how far the industries are now really being patronized by the 
Government, we find that most of the industries are being run at a loss and the 
Government has been very, very slow in giving them the protection asked for 
and even when the protection was given it proved in most cases to be very inade- 
quate. While making observations on the Budget the other day I said that 
the Department of Industries and Labour in the Centre is only an anomaly. The 
responsibility for the industrial development lies with the provinces while the 
power lies with the Central Government and it is very difficult for the provinces 
to develop and assist industries as long as responsibility is divorced from 
power. JSir, if this Resolution is accepted — I am glad to find from the speech 
of the Honourable Mr. Mitchell that the Government of India are sympathetic 
towards the idea under lyig the Resolution and they want to go into this matter 
partially but not wholly and wholeheartedly — I must say that in industrial 
matters very early action should be taken. In foreign countries, whenever 
any industry is in trouble, the Government takes action promptly and that 
action gives immediate relief to the industry concerned. Here, in India, it 
takes them a very long time to take action and the industries are sometimes 
ruined in the meantime. Sir, wc wish that either the power to assist industries 
should be transferred to the provinces or that provinces should not have 
industrial development in their hands and the Central Government should have 
the industrial development of the various provinces in their hands in the same 
way that they have the income-tax administration. Then we can hope for 
better industrial development. Sir, railway freights, tariffs, exchange, 
currency, excise, credit banicing facilities and similar matters are all in the 
hands of the Government of India. As far as the textile industry in India is 
concerned, the Government has been rather unmindful of the grievances of 
the textile manufacturers. The import duty on cotton continues, the surcharge 
on coal and mill stores continue, and so on — the result is that the excise duty 
on textile goods which was taken away by the Government some time ago 
has been re-introduced indirectly in another shape. 

I wish, Sir, that Government accepts this Resolution in full. It is after 
all only a recommendation. As statistics are of vital importance to tho 
industries, as much statistics should be made available to the public as is 
possible. To grudge the expenditure on industrial development is a mistake, 
because in industrializing the country lie the salvation of the country and 
the solution of the question of unemployment to a great extent. 

With these words, Sir, I give my warmest support to the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, 
I am very thankful to my Honourable friends in the House who have 
supported my Resolution. I am glad to find that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment also is sympathetic. The Honourable Mr. Mitchell has in his speech 
observed that the Government are just as anxious as myself so far as the 
substance of my Resolution is concerned. He has given some information 
to show what the Government of India have done from time to time by 
appointing committees for economic enquiries, and has told us that Govern- 
ment and I are thinking on the same fines in this matter. I am very glad 
that on this point the Government and I see eye to eye with each other. As 
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the Honourable Mr. Mitchell has assured us that as soon as the report of the 
Economists whom the Government of India have appointed to make a survey 
is received by the Government, the Government would push forward the 
industrial development of the country and as he has in view of this assurance 
advised me to withdraw this Resolution at this stage, I have no objection 
in following his advice. But, Sir, I only hope that the investigation which 
the Government of India are now conducting through economic experts will 
be on the lines as detailed in my Resolution. If after the report by these 
economic experts I find that the report is not up to the mark or that the 
Government are not doing what they should to see the country make rapid 
progress towards industrialization, then I will, if necessary, again bring 
forward a similar Resolution in the House. But, Sir, for the present I am 
satisfied with the assurance given by the Honourable Mr. Mitchell and in view 
of that assurance I beg leave of the House to withdraw my Resolution. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE REFERENCE OF IMPORTANT BILLS TO JOINT 

SELECT COMMITTEES. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“That this Council recommends io the Governor General in Council to direct the 
Oovemment Members in charge of important Hills to move for reference of their Bills to 
Joint Select Committees of tho two Chambers.” 

Sir, the Resolution, as worded, is very simple and requires little elucida- 

12 Noon tion from me. I have particularly added the words 

“ important Bills ” in order to leave the choice to the 
Government so that they will not be in an embarrassing position to refer all 
Bills to Joint Select Committees. Sir, we all know to what disadvantage this 
House is put when important Bills have no representatives from this House 
on the Select Committee. Sometimes, in the Select Committee, we find that 
compromises are made. We do not know the occasion for those compromises. 
Some important clause's as a result of a compromise in the Select Committee 
are modified or deleted and we do not know why it has been done and why 
the Bill is changed in important aspects. We have to rely wholly and solely 
on the statement made by the Government in such a situation. If some of 
the Honourable Members of this House are represented on the Committees, 
and important changes are made, they will be able to explain to their colleagues 
here how those changes have been arrived at. On the other hand, the 
Assembly will not lose anything if some Members of this House arc on the 
Select Committee. I admit that this House lias got more of a nominated 
element than the other House, but it contains representatives from all classes 
and their advice may be helpful in coming to important conclusions in Joint 
Select Committees. Then, the Bill goes again to tho Assembly and if the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee are not acceptable to the 
other House, which is more representative, they can make changes wherever 
they like. Sir, this demand of ours is not a new one. After the introduction 
of the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms, important Bills used to be referred to 
Joint Select Committees for a few years. In 1921 as many as five Bills were 


* Vide page 428 ante . 
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referred to Joint Select Committees, so much so that the Finance Bill was also 
referred to a Joint Select Committee in that year. In 1922, six Bills were 
referred to Joint Select Committees. It was only with the advent of the* 
Swaraj Party in the Assembly that the Government felt nervous and began to 
treat the Upper House in a step-motherly fashion. Up to 1926, however, 
some Bills were referred to Joint Select Committees but in that year a Motion 
for reference to a Joint Select Committee was withdrawn for the first time. 
The Motion was not defeated, it was withdrawn by Government simply to 
please the Members of the other House. In 1927 two Bills, the Gold Standrad 
and the Reserve Bank Bills, were referred to a Joint Select Committee. An 
Honourable Member of that House, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, objected, but no 
other Member supported him and the Motion for the Joint Select Committee 
was carried without any division. But after 1927 Government gave up the 
practice of referring important Bills to a Joint Select Committee, and from 
1927 till 1932, that is for five years, no Bill was referred to a Joint Committee. 
It was only in 1933 that the Reserve Bank Bill and the Imperial Bank of India 
Bill were referred to a Joint Select Committee because it was done in 1927 as 
well. When the objection was made in 1927 for reference of the Gold Standard 
and Reserve Bank Bill to the Joint Select Committee, the Honourable the 
Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, made an important pronouncement in 
his speech, which I shall quote for the benefit of the Members of this House,, 
in which he has asserted the privilege of the House, but with all that, Sir, no 
Bills after that, as I have said, were referred to a Joint Select Committee. 
He said : 

“ This House in no way infringes its own rights or gives away any of its own rights in 
regard to the examination of this Bill when it returns from the Joint Committee, if it 
agrees to a Joint Committee. On the other hand, owing to the rule that a Select Com- 
mittee cannot be appointed by one House if there has alieady been a Select Committee 
on that Bill in another House, a Motion for a Select Committee in this House deprives 
the other Chamber of any power of examining this Bill in a Committee. The constitution 
intentionally gave a special representation in the other place to representatives of com- 
merce and industrial interests and it is most desirablo that when an opportunity arises of 
taking advantage of those who have special knowledge it should be used. Government 
are unable to accept the suggestion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that they should withdraw 
this Motion and they very much trust that the House will see that in its own interests 
and in the interests of the country it is desirable that it should bo referred to a Committee 
fully representative of every ono in the matter **. 

That is what Sir Basil Blackett said when an objection was made in 1927. 

Then, Sir, a similar Resolution was moved by my friend Mr. Hossain 
Imam on the 6th March, 1933, when my Honourable friend Sir Fazl-i-Husain, 
the Leader of the House, opposed the Resolution in a half-hearted way and 
put in some lame excuses. I will, witli your permission, Sir, quote two of his 
sentences in reply to the Resolution of my Honourable friend. He said : 

“I think it is obvious that Government would like to hove public kupir.fts done 
fntho best way possible and surely the co-operation of this Homo in Sele ct Ccirmittcce 
cannot in any way be prejudicial to the best way of disposing of legislative business so 
far as the Government is concerned** — mark the words 1 so far as the Government is con- 
cerned ’ — “and yet Government has got to do its duty and do it without giving cause for 
offence to other people and without creating situations in which bitterness is 
engendered **. 

By this, Sir, the Leader of the House wanted to hint that if the Bills are referred 
to Joint Committee the other House may be displeased. There was no other 
reason he could give for not referring the Bills to a Joint Committee. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : That is not the correct inter- 
pretation of the sentence which you have just read. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, it is my interpretation. Anybody has a right to interpret 
in any way he likes. Later on, he said : 

“ Therefore I trust the Honourable Member will bo satisfied with the assurance that 
I have given him that it is but right that the Government should try and have a Joint 
Select Committee as far as it sees it can usefully bo done and not press it if there is con- 
troversy about it *\ 

But, Sir, on many important Bills on which it was possible for the Government 
to obtain representation of this House and it was but proper that it should 
have been represented, it was riot represented. I may say that this House 
was not represented in the Select Committees of such important Bills like the 
Ottawa and Tariff Bills, and, even after the statement of the Leader of the 
House in reply to my friend’s Resolution, on the Medical Council Bill and 
Indian States Protection Bill. Even though no representation was given to 
us on other minor Bills, yet those I have quoted above were some of the most 
important legislative measures brought forward during the last few years. 
It is the practice of not only this country but England. Joint Select Com- 
mittees of both Houses — the House of Lords and the House of Commons — - 
are appointed on important Bills in England and we know that a Joint Select 
Committee was appointed on the last Reform Bill, — the Montagu-Chelsmford 
Bill, and one is also sitting on the future Reform Bill. Sir, section 42 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules definitely provides for such Joint Select Committees ; 
so there ought not to be any hitch on the part of Government. Section 42 of 
the Indian Legislative liuies reads as follows : 

“ If a Resolution is passed in the originating Chamber recommending that a Bill 
should bo committed to a Joint Committee of both Chambeis. a message hhall be sent to 
the other Chamber to inform it of the Resolution and to desiir its conc-ui rente in tho 
Resolution ”, 

and so on. So, Sir, that particular section provides for Joint Select Committees* 
On the other hand, section 29 of the Indian Legislative Rules debars us from 
making references to Joint Select Committees in this House when the Bill 
has already been referred to a Select Committee in the other House. Section 
29 reads as follows : 

‘ ‘ Any momber may (if the Bill has not already been rcfeired to a Select Committee 
of the Originating Chamber or to a Joint Committee of both Chambers, but not otherwise) 
move as an amendment that the Bill bo referred to a Select Committee, and, if such Motion 
is carried, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee, and the standing orders regarding 
Select Committees on Bills originating in the Chamber shall then apply 

So, Sir, section 29 clearly debars this House from making Motions for 
reference of Bills to Select Committees of this House, as all Bills that come 
from the Assembly do come after the report of the Select Committee. If 
this section exists, I think it is in the fitness of things that Government 
should take advantage of the other section, I mean section 42, and refer the 
Bills to Joint Select Committees if the Government have any respect for this 
House, because we as Members cannot make any Motions for reference of Bills 
to Select Committees. Sir, I find from the speech of the Honourable the 
Leader of the House — I have quoted two sentences — that he was nervous of 
alienating the sympathies of the other House when he opposed this Resolution. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I do not think you are correct in 
drawing such inferences. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I have moved this Resolution just to strengthen his 
hands, to show that if any objection is raised in the other House he and his 
colleagues can quote the Resolution passed in this House that the Upper House 
is desirous that their representation should be made at least on important 
Committees ; and by this they will be dividing the responsibility by making 
such statement in the other House on the opposition of the Members of the 
Assembly. Sir, in the end I appeal to all the non-official Members, whether 
nominated or elected, that they should assert their right and pass this 
Resolution in this House to strengthen the hands of the Government as I have 
said. 

With these words, I move. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, we had a debate on this subject very nearly a year ago. 
Certain observations I had made during the course of that debate have been 
quoted. The Resolution in that debate was moved by the Deputy Leader of 
the Party to which the mover of the present Resolution belongs. He was 
supported by some members of his own party and by some other Members 
of the Council. I had then placed before the House various aspects of the 
problem in the hope that it will be realized that there is no issue between the 
Members of this House and the Government on this subject ; and having 
established that. Honourable Members will realize that there is nothing to 
be gained by reiterating a proposition the validity of which Government 
already accept. But unfortunately there is not as much clear thinking about 
this problem as it deserves and therefore Honourable Members fee] that by 
repeating these arguments and by reiterating this proposition there is something 
to be gained either by the House or by Government. The latest argument 
advanced by the Honourable mover is this. Government is already converted 
to the view that what he wants the Government to do is the right thing to do. 
There is the other House which is obstructive and he thinks that as soon as 
this Resolution is passed here, I will, armed with this Resolution, proceed to the 
other House and tell them, 44 Here is the Resolution of the Council of State ” 
and they will give way and everything will be all right. As Leader of this 
House nothing would please me better than to have such power in the Resolu- 
tion of this House, which would enable me as a conquering hero to go to the 
other House ; but constitutionally when one of my colleagues proceeds to 
move a reference to a Joint Select Committee and finds that the Assembly 
is not favourably disposed towards his proposal, will the fact that he can refer 
to this Resolution of this House make much difference, and for the matter of 
that, any difference ? There is but one thing that can be done and it is by 
way of influences other than those which the Honourable mover of the Reso- 
lution contemplates. It is by constant association between the Members of 
the two Houses when they are in session in Delhi or in Simla that it is possible 
for them to so adjust matters that such opposition as may be offered to such a 
proposal can be overcome. After all, there is no sense in urging that 
Government refers Bills to Select Committee. The Government does nothing 
of the kind. Government only moves that a Bill be referred to a Joint 
Committee. The actual making of the reference to Select Committee lies in 
the hands of the Assembly and not of the Government. Therefore, when you 
say Government does not do that, are not you really misrepresenting the 
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? osition or at all events not comprehending the real position ? What 
tried to impress upon the Honourable Members last year was that Govern- 
ment has everything to gain and nothing to lose by any of its measures being 
referred to a Joint Select Committee. No one can put the claim of this House 
on a higher level than that. It is not to please you, it is not to give you 
something to do because you are unemployed, it is because Government 
believes, and I think rightly, that from its own point of view a Joint Seleot 
Committee is a much better proposition than a Select Committee of the other 
House only. Why ? Because you claim, — and I am prepared to concede 
that claim, — that the amount of responsibility of his House is greater than 
that of the other House. In certain matters the vested interests of this House 
in various problems are greater than those of the other House. Again the 
knowledge of this House in certain matters is greater than the knowledge of 
the other House. Therefore, Government is perfectly justified in thinking 
that a Joint Select Committee in important measures, be they financial, be 
they legal, be they technical, is from its own point of view a much better 
proposition than a Select Committee of the other House only. 

Surely, Sir, it is not contended that when Government feels that it is a 
good thing for Government to have a Joint Committee, it is so foolish that it 
will not have it ? What for ? To spite you ? Surely not. Then what is 
it ? There must be some reason for it. Knowing that a thing is good for it, 
if Government is not having it, why is it ? Obviously because there must be 
some other thing which it loses, some counterbalancing thing, and it feels that 
it is not right for this gain to suffer another loss. No one wants to be in a 
relationship to the Legislature, whether Upper or Lower, which is not pleasing 
and which is not cordial. Would the Honourable Members sitting opposite 
advise Government to be at loggerheads with the Assembly on this question ? 
Would they conscientiously do it ? 1 am sure they would not. Therefore, 

when I say that whenever it is possible for my colleagues to persuade the 
leaders of various parties in the Assembly to agree to a Joint Select Committee, 
they have in the past done their best to obtain a Joint Select Committee and 
they are prepared to try for it now and in the future, it is up to the 
Honourable Members sitting opposite to do the rest. 

Now, as last year, I can only try to impress on their minds that giving 
expression to bitterness of feeling does no good and may have reactions. Is 
it wise to do that ? 1 distinctly hold it is unwise. 

What has Government done for this House ? Well, permit me to point 
out, Sir, that this House when it claims that it should have a Joint Select 
Committee on every important Bill, if it urges that the Assembly is bound to 
give that Joint Select Committee, it is reading into the constitution some tiling 
which is not there. It is admitted that this House is really a higher House 
than the other which is the lower. Are they co-equals ? Is this the Upper 
Chamber or not ? Is this the Revising Chamber or not ? Where is the justi- 
fication of the title “ the Honourable ” and why has it been taken away from 
the Members of the Assembly ? These things are not meaningless. (An 
Honourable Member : “ It is a great satisfaction. Consolation rather.”) 

It is not a matter of satisfaction. Is there any reason why the Members did 
not stand for election to the Assembly and stool for election to this House ? 
Surely, you cannot take the good things of the world and refuse to take the 
unpleasant ones or the ones that you do not think pleasant, which are part 
and parcel of the good. If you are an Honourable Member of the Upper House, 
the Revising Chamber, the Honourable Mr. so and so, you have in certain 
matters privileges and rights and dignities which are not possessed by the other 
House. But with these there are also certain limitations. 
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But, Sir, apart from these advantages and limitations that I have hinted 
at, permit me to invite the attention of the Honourable Members to one 
thing that Government should have done and has done. In every session. 
Sir, Government provides the same number of days for non-official business 
as are provided for the Assembly. Has any one prevented the Honourable 
Members of this House from proceeding with private legislation if they were so 
inclined ? This House has exactly the same number of days for non-official 
business as the Assembly. You want to be put on the Joint Select Committee 
on important Bills. Well may Members of the Assembly ask where is the 
table of private important Bills of the Council ? Who is going to prepare 
them for you ? There are the days waiting for you throughout the session.- 
Well, this is not the fault of Government in any way. Whether you want 

S rivate Resolutions, private Bills, questions, there you have absolutely equal! 
icilities with the Assembly. 

I trust, Sir, I have made it absolutely clear that what some of the 
Honourable Members of this House do not like in the matter of the Joint 
Select Committee are certain limitations which are part and parcel of their 
superior position, the position of the House, its dignity or privileges, whatever 
it may be called ; that if there were no difference, then there would be two 
Houses of equal status and this is not the position nor was it ever contemplat- 
ed ; that there is a provision in the constitution for bringing the two Houses 
together, provided they were desirous of coming together ; that it is the duty 
of Government Members to take steps to bring them together as far as 
possible. That, I assure the House, is invariably attempted. Even during 
the course of the last week, an Honourable colleague of mine occupied himself 
in ascertaining the chances of securing a Joint Select Committee. He has no 
power to force the hands of the Assembly. But, as I told you before, it is 
obvious that if the Government could get a Joint Select Committee, it would. 
Therefore, there is no need for me to dwell at any length on that point. 

I trust, Sir, that having done my best to place the case in a fair and simple 
manner before the House I cannot do better than leave the matter in the hands 
of the House with a view to deciding, firstly, whether anything is to be gained 
by passing a Resolution or recommendation to Government knowing perfectly 
well what the view of the Government on the subject is and what it has been 
actually practising ; secondly, whether anything is to be gained by repeating 
this controversy which is not really between the House and the Government ; 
and, thirdly, if my humble advice is not acceptable, not to discuss the matter 
year after year but to cultivate such relationship with their fellow legislators 
of the other House as would help Government to secure Joint Select Com- 
mittees to a larger extent than they have been able to secure in the past. 

With these words, Sir, I trust the Members will excuse me if I have this 
year been more definite in placing the case of both sides before them than I 
was last year. 

The Honourable Saiyed MAHOMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras: Muhammadan): ^r, much as lam in sympathy with the object of 
the Honourable mover, I am afraid I shall have to oppose him in view of what 
has just been said by the Honourable the Leader oi the House. Sir, I per- 
fectly agree with the Honourable mover in thinking that this House should 
not be neglected and that the rights and privileges of this Council should never 
be lost sight of. Sir, I perfectly agree with him in thinking that the partici- 
pation of this House in the Select Committee stage of important Bills is bound 
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to prove of great help and value in the work of those Committees. But, Sir, 
I cannot agree that our right to participate should be pressed on each and 
every occasion that any important Bill is brought up in that House and that 
we should press this right without any regard to the chances for the smooth 
passage of the Bill. Sir, if I had the least doubt that the failure of the Govern- 
ment to satisfy this House in their desire to participate in Select Committees 
was due to the fact that the Government were oblivious of the importance of 
this House or that they felt that the co-operation of this House in Select 
Committees would tend to have an undesirable effect on legislation, — if I had 
these doubts, Sir, I would certainly have been the first to accord my whole- 
hearted support to this Resolution. But, Sir, experience shows that this is 
certainly not the case. Experience shows that on occasions, whenever it was 
felt that the participation of this House in Select Committees would facilitate 
work and would bring a more useful influence to be exercised on the moulding 
of the measure, this House has always been given an opportunity to co-operate 
in the Select Committee stage. Sir, only last year this House was given an 
opportunity to collaborate with the Members of the other House in formulating 
proposals for the starting of a Reserve Bank in this country. As has been said 
by the Honourable the Leader of the House, on occasions when important 
matters come to be discussed for legislation, when questions of high finances, 
questions in which the Honourable Members of this House are expected to 
have more experience and more intimate knowledge, are dealt with, this House 
has always been made to participate in Select Committees. 

Sir, the unwillingness of the Honourable the Leader of the House to give 
offence to the other House does not in my opinion indicate any nervousness 
but on the other hand it shows the good sense and moral courage in realizing 
facts. Sir, it shows really moral courage for one to admit that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this House has got its extraordinary privileges and dignities 
as a Second Chamber, it has also got its limitations. Sir, it does credit to the 
moral courage and the good sense of the Leader of the House to point out that 
it would not redound to the credit of this House that- Motions should be made 
in the other House for including Members of this House on Joint Select Com- 
mittees with no chance of their being carried, that it would not redound to the 
credit of this House to be refused to be allowed to participate with them on 
Select Committees even in spite of the fact that this House has unanimously 
passed a Resolution and expressed a desire in that respect and the Government 
have accepted the Resolution to the effect that there should be these Joint 
Select Committees. Sir, in view of the fact that it is not advisable nor credit- 
able on our part to try and foster a feeling of bitterness between ourselves and 
the other House, I would request the Honourable the mover of this Resolution 
to withdraw it. In view of what has been said by the Honourable the Leader 
of the House it is evident that he realizes the importance of this House, that 
he is in perfect sympathy with the object of this Resolution but owing to prac- 
tical difficulties he is not in a position to accept it in the way it is worded. I 
therefore request my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad 
Mehrotra to withdraw this Resolution in view of the assurance given by the 
Government. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Mr. President, the Honourable the mover of this Resolution has 
thought fit to bring it forward immediately after the requisite period of a year 
has expired after an identically similar Resolution was moved in this House 
on 6th March, 1933. He must have good reasons for the same and I suppose 
there are* others who hold the same opinion as himself. As Members of this 
House, we are naturally anxious that its interests should always be maintained,' 
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and we look to seniors like our esteemed Leader, as also yourself, Sir, for 
guidance in this matter. If I may be allowed, Sir, to refer to you personally, 
during your long connection with the Council of State you have invariably 
endeavoured to advance its best interests. (Applause.) And now that you 
have been elevated to the Presidential Chair you are trying to do yet more, 
to judge from a speech which you made only last Tuesday not in this House 
but at a social function outside. If I may be permitted to quote from your 
speech 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I remind the Honourable 
Member that it is not the usual Parliamentary practice to refer to speakers' 
utterances outside the Chamber. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : If you so desire it, Sir, 
all I will say is that we are thankful to you for what you did say on the 
occasion. I will not refer to it any further. I am thankful to the Honourable 
the Leader of the House also for referring to the Council in the manner he did 
today. But, Sir, he advised us that it would be preferable in the interests of 
the two Houses if this Resolution was withdrawn. I was not present when the 
Resolution was moved on the 6th March, 1933, but I will quote from the speech 
of the Honourable the Leader of the House on that occasion the following 
sentence : 

“ I trust the Honourable Member will bo satisfied with the assurance that I l ave 
..given him that it is but right that the Government, should try and have a Joint Select 
Committee as far as it sees it can possibly bo done and not press it if there is controversy 
about it, etc. ”. 

I have quoted this sentence to show that, as the Honourable Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain has told us this morning, Government themselves are anxious to place 
Ruch matters as they want to and as they can before a Joint Select Committee. 
May we then ask the Honourable the Leader, that- is, if the facts as placed before 
the House by the mover of the Resolution are correct, that, whilst up to 1927 
there were several instances of references made to Joint Select Committees 
why is it that since 1927 this procedure was altogether dropped until last year 
when the Reserve Bank Bill was referred to a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses ? Surely there must have been some reason. Was it because of any 
opposition from the Lower House ? If there was opposition from the Lower 
House, what is the cause of such opposition ? The Honourable the Leader 
states that this Resolution would serve to embitter the feelings of the two 
Houses. Have we done anything to bring about any disagreement between 
the two Houses ? I understood the Honourable Member to say we ought to 
resort to other influences, namely, constant association, to adjust matters 
between the two Houses. I submit to the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain 
that the appointment of Joint Select Committees is the very remedy which he 
himself has suggested, namely, constant association. If Members of the two 
Houses work jointly in Select Committees they will be able to understand 
«each other better, and, as the Leader himself has pointed out, it will save the 
time of Government afterwards, because the views the Members of this 
House on the Select Committee will express will be such as will be accepted, I 
hope, in toto by the rest of the House, when the Joint Select Committee's 
report comes before it 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN 
Surely the Honourable Member cannot misunderstand me ? There is such a 
thing as courtship preceding marriage. 
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The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : There is no necessity for 
courtship in this case. A marriage has been established for the l#st 12 years 
and the marriage has been a happy one. Wo want to know why they do not 
want to work with us and it is for the Honourable Leader to tell us that. 
Therefore, Sir, I put it to the House that this “ constant association ” which 
he suggests does exist and it is for Government to foster it and to foster it 
by appointing Joint Select Committees. If they do that I am sure there will 
be a better understanding in the future which my Honourable friend Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain thinks does not exist at the present moment. 

The Honourable the Leader said that if we pass this Resolution it will 
be tantamount to issuing orders to tho Legislative Assembly. Nothing of 
the kind. It is only a recommendation to the Governor General in Council 
and that too in, respect only of important Bills. Now', Sir, take tho Bill that 
is moved today in the other place but I do not know if that House is sitting 
today. This Bill is known as the Indian Tariff Protection Amendment Bill. 
Can this House conceive that this Bill is not important ? The Honourable 
the Leador himself admits that tho responsibility of this House and the 
knowledge of Members of this House is perhaps greater than that of the other 
House. Then, Sir, may I ask him whether the presence of Members of this 
House on the Select Committee of that Bill, if it is referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, would not be a very groat advantage to the Legislature and a great 
saving of time to Government themselves ? 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : And 
advantage to Government. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Exactly. Therefore,, 
if tho Honourable the Loader assures us liore today, that although that Bill 
will not be sponsored by him in the Assembly, he will try to prevail upon his 
colleague the Member in charge in tho other House to recommend that this 
Bill should be referred to a Joint Select Committee, I would certainly ask my 
friend bohind to withdraw his Resolution. It does not matter if the Assembly 
will agree or not. We want to be sure of tho intention of Government to 
refer Bills of this sort, and of this importance preferably to Joint Select Com- 
mittees of the two Houses. 

♦The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras : Nomina- 
ted Non -Official) : Sir, there seems to be somo unfortunate misunderstanding 
betweon tho two sections of the House. To my mind it appears that there 
is not much difference between the two views. The Honourable the Loader 
of the House did not dispute the facts stated by my friend Mi. Mohrotra. 
On the other hand, if I understood him aright, he was in entire sympathy with 
the object of the Resolution, tho difference lying only in regard to the method 
by which the object, is to bo achieved. But, at tho same time, wo will have 
to take tho consequences of anything like a definite Resolution like this. That 
the Resolution is well meant and is well supported and that the Members of 
this Houso would bo glad to sit in Joint Committee with the Members of the 
other House, nobody will donv ; but. whore a desire is expressed on the part 
of the other House not to accept any such suggestion what w ill be the conse- 
quences except a deadlock ? Suppose tho Government accept this Resolu- 
tion and they go to the oilier House and ask thorn to have a Joint Committee 
for any particular Bill. If the other House agrees, well and good. But if 
tho other House does not agioe, what will be the consequence ? The Bill 
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will have ty be dropped. (An Honourable Member : “ No ”.) It has got 

to be. The House cannot get on with it if they refuse the reference to a Joint 
Select Committee. The only consequence will be, if Government want to 
pass the Bill, they will have to get it certified and take it to the other House 
and have it passed as a recommended Bill. They will in fact have to import 
the other remedies laid down under the Act. Is it wiso and is it right to press 
that, especially when the Honourable the Leader of the House is perfectly 
willing and ready to help us as far as lies in his power ? That is the only point 
to bo taken into account. Ff the very object of the Resolution wore opposed 
by the Honourable the Loader of the House, then there would bo reason for 
complaint on our side. But T think we are both agreed that in all cases where 
it is necessary to have a Joint Committee Government will try their best to 
induce tho other House, or we will ourselves approach the Members of the 
other House and try to see — * — (An Honourable Member : “ Canvass them ?”) 
By all moans. There is nothing wrong about it. Wo have all dono it, at least 
the elected Members have done it, and that is the meaning of the word 
“ lobbying. ” We always do that. 

What I would rospectfulty submit to this House is this. This is a matter 
which has got to be settled by co-operation and goodwill between the two 
Houses and no purpose would bo servod by pressing this Resolution to a divi- 
sion. In the first place, it is possible that it may not succeed. In the second 
place, oven assuming that it succeeds, Government are not bound to accept 
it, because, after all, our Resolutions have not the force of law ; they are not 
binding on tho Government. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Why then has Government opposed this Resolution ? 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : I do not bolieve 
Government have actually opposed it. They axe trying to conciliate us ; 
they are trying to bring about a conciliation between this House and the 
other House. You will have seen that from tho very first sentence of the 
Honourable the Leader of the Houso. If I am not mistaken be said/* There 
is no issue between us ”. I think 1 am right in saying that the Honourable 
Member clearly stated that there is no issue at all in this mattor. So the 
best think will be for us, if I may say so with groat rospect to both sides, that 
we should manage this mattor in a very conciliatory and friondly spirit. 

♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I do not think it is necessary to elaborate the reasons 
for bringing forward this Resolution at tho moment. All I intend to say now 
is that we had a period of one year in which to see how far the promises of 
the Government have beon carried out in effect and how far there was simply 
lip sympathy. During that period important pieces of legislation were placed 
on the Statute-book, but the only Bill which was referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee was the Reserve Bank Bill, and this too was done bocause tho former 
1927 Bill had been referred to a Joint Solect Committee and it was thought 
advisable that the samo procedure should be adopted this year. But other 
measures of equal importance were intioduced in the other House without 
any reference being made to our House. A colleague of mine, the Honourable 
Mr. Miller, during the discussion of that Resolution last year, made a very good 
and constructive suggestion. That suggestion was that more Bills should be 
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referred to this House. I hope, Sir, that the Government will at least follow 
that advice. If we were the originating Chamber of important Bills, then it 
would be in the interests of the Assembly itself to see that Joint Select Com- 
mittees are formed on all Bills ; but it is a one-sided game. All the important 
Bills — for the matter of that practically all Bills — originate in the other 
Chamber and we are shown the cold shoulder. Sir, it is rather strange that 
the Honourable the Finance Member in 1927 should have shown more solicitude 
for the rights and privileges of this House than is shown by some of the 
Members at least. We are told that Government is not the authority which 
forms Select Committees. It is the Assembly which forms them ; the Govern- 
ment simply makes a Motion. Constitutionally that is a correct reading of 
the affair, but we know the realities ; we know how the land lies and how 
far the mere fact that the Government wishes to force a thing through the 
Assembly carries weight there. Timo was, Sir, when there was a great deal 
of difference between this House and the other place, but at the present moment 
times are changing and I may say that the rivalry now is not in who is ready 
to oppose the Government, but who is more ready to swallow bitter pills ; 
and perhaps the Government find that they do not require the support of this 
House, becauso they have got clear ground even there and therefore they do 
not feel called upon to refer Bills to Joint Select Committees. I must point 
out two of the last measures which were referred to Joint Select Committees. 
In the year 1927 the members of the Joint Select Committee showed great 
appreciation of this House by electing a distinguished member of my party 
as the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee. That shows that we are not 
taboo to the Assembly, and in the last Joint Select Committee I pointed out 
that out of the nine gentlemen who had given their unqualified support to the 
measure five were Members of the other House and only four were Members 
of this House. Government sav that people have objected to refeiences to 
Joint Select Committees. Are we to take it as a definite rule that Govern- 
ment will withdraw all those motions as soon as objection is taken in the 
Assembly ? That would be a very good day, Sir, if the Government were to 
be so reasonable as not to wait for a majority but to withdraw the measure 
simply on account of the fact that an objection has been taken. Then, we, 
Sir, will be tho first persons to ask that- no Bill should be referred to a Joint 
Solect Committee. But has the Government acted up to that ? Do we not 
remember what happened in tho case of the Ordnance Acts and tho Ottawa 
Pact ? Were there not Opposition Leaders ? Did that have any effect on the 
Government ? They forced tho measure through. The Government do not 
wish to be at loggerheads with tho Assembly. That shows the amount of 
respect they have for the other place and that exactly shows the amount 
of respect which they have for this House. They can be at loggerheads with 
this House, but they cannot afford to be at loggerheads with the other House, 
and this has boon done simply because of the unreasoned support which some- 
times some of us have given to tho measures which the Government has brought 
forward. We did this because some of us readily believed that by this they 
will bo enhancing the prestige of this House, but it seems that man proposes 
but it is God who disposes. Sir, we do not wish to make it a sort quibble 
between the two Houses, but what we do insist on, Sir, is this. Place us 
on an equal position at least. Make reference of important Bills to this House 
too, and then we can stand on equal terms : then wo can settle up. It is all 
a one-sided affair, and no where in the world can one-sided pulling end, 
except in the defeat of the one who has got nothing to hold on to. 

Now, as regards the definite proposal before us, as I said last year, we have 
left the words “ important Bills ” indefinite. It is elastic. On every occasion 
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tho Government has the discretion to say that this Bill was not thought to be 
of sufficient importance to be referred to a Joint Select Committee. We have 
purposely left this loophole for the Government, so that it may not be com- 
pulsory on the part of Government to lhove each and every Bill to a Joint 
Select Committee ; wo are not anxious for that, but as my Honourable 
colleague, Sir Phiroze Sethna, has pointod out, there are measures in which it 
would have been advantageous if this House had been associated. There is 
another thing which I wish also to emphasise. Tho reason why Joint Select 
Committees are not very much approved by the other place is that in selecting 
the personnel Government try to swamp those committees by their own 
selection. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI ; Hoes it rest 
with tho Government ? Is it not the duty of tho Assembly to select Members 
for Select Committees ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The standing majority which 
j the Government enjoys in this House makes it, though 

possible, a proposition which is not practicable — to force 
any measure against the Government and we never had a chance. Sir, the 
names are road out by the mover of tho Resolution and if a majority is found 
to oppose that and to ask for inclusion of other persons in substitution of them, 
then and then only can we be held responsible for the personnel of tho Joint 
Select Committee. At the moment, Sir, we lose in two ways. There is a 
saying. Sir, about giving a dog a bad name and hanging him. We have been 
given a bad name in tho beginning and now when it comes to concrete examples 
the Government still persist in their old ways and do not move with the times. 
And if we had in the Joint Select Committee a more indopondent element, 
I am sure that, as Sir Phiroze Sethna has suggasted, our relations by 
constant coming into touch with the Members of tho other place would be 
better and there would bo good feeling between the two Housts. 

Sir, with these few words, I support the Resolutior . 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAEEEZ (East 
Bengal: Muhammadan): Sir, [ rise to oppose the Resolution moved by 
the Honourable Mr. Mehrotra and associate myself with what has been said 
by the Honourable the Leader of the House and the Honourable Mr. Padshah 
in opposition to the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honourable friends Sir Phiroze Sethna and 
Mr. Hossain Imam and the Honourable mover of the Resolution have dealt 
with the subject-matter in a very exhaustive manner. I will not take up much 
time of tho Council but I want only to narrate a fact to this Council with 
reference to the remarks of the Honourable tho Leader of tho House, that 
the Government will try to get the appointment of a Joint Seloct Committee 
carried in the other House. Sir, it is a fact, which even Government cannot 
deny, that whenever Government is determined to carry a measuro in the 
other House, it does carry it with a very heavy majority and oven when the 
leaders of the various parties and their followers oppose it tooth and nail. 
That is a fact which cannot be denied, particularly in the oase of the present 
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Assembly. Therefore, Sir, I can assert that if the Government moved and 
made an effort in the other House to get this proposal through, it could get 
it through without much difficulty. Where there is a will there is a way. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I do not want to detain the House for more than a few 
minutes. I find that there has been, if I may say so, an attempt to cloud 
the issue. Really the issue is not between the Government and this House but 
the real issue is between the othor House and this House. (An Honourable 
Member : “ How ?”) I will just try to explain if you will allow me the time 
to do it. As a matter of fact, you remembor, on tho day when the Reserve 
Bank Bill and the Imperial Bank of India Bill were referred to the Joint Select 
Committee, I said — I am just quoting from the speech that I made then — I 
said : 


“ It seems to ino that we should bo grateful for the gracious goodwill of the other 
House — {mark the words) — that we uro at all able to discuss this proposal for the Joint 
Committee. . J purposely rofrr to this irmttrr as I hoard only tho other day in tho lobby of the 
other House, and it looked at one time; as if the Members there did not consider it worth 
their whilo to have representatives from this House on tho Committee. Some of them 
suspected — (and I challenge, them to say that it was otherwise because up to now there has been 
no contradiction of this statement) — that the addition of Members from this House on the 
Committee would render the Committee subservient to the wishes of the Executive 
Government — ( that is what they suspected ) — whilo others thought that the Members of 
this House were hardly competent to deal with the Hill 

I strongly and emphatically protested then, as I protest now, that there 
is nothing in this statement. At the same time, it is an index to show with 
what oye tho other House looks on us. I do not want to go imploring them 
to take us into the Joint Select Committee because I consider it humiliating 
for this House to do so, and 1 would strongly advise my friends not to take up 
a position which can possibly be felt as humiliating. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Is it special pleading ? 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : If I may say through 
you, Sir, to the Deputy President of the Progressive Party, it is not a case 
for special pleading. That is how I feel. After all, what is the use l My 
friend the Deputy Loader of the Progressive Party as well as myself and 
twelve othor Honourable Mombors of this House had the opportunity of sitting 
on a Joint Select Committee. They must have observed how the parties 
there, if I may say so, the team of tho other House, fought us not on principle 
but fought against us simply for the purpose of fighting against us. We have 
found that oven when our proposals in certain matters did meet with their 
approbation, even then thero was very tardy support . There were wordy 
warfares which, I think, we ought not to rofor to at the present moment, 
and which were anything but complimentary to either House. 

There is another point. The Honourable the mover of the Resolution 
said that it would bo advantageous for the Members of this House if some of 
us were on Select Committees on Bills becauso the Members stilting on the 
Select Committee would have a chance of explaining tho position to tho other 
Members when the Bill emerges from Select Committee. But may I remind 
my Honourable friends that, proceedings of the Select Committee aro always 
considered confidential and are not to be repeated outside. People who do 
that infringe the convention which has been established not only here but 
in the Mother of Parliaments. It is therefore the attitude of the other House 
towards this House that we have to fight. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : How can we fight with the other House ? 


The Honourable Mr. BTJAY KUMAR BASU : If we cannot fight, 
then we have to go to tho wall. If we can, then we can get what we want. 
We ought to make it up with the Assembly if we can. If we can fight with 
them and win their loyalty that is the proper way of doing it and not by 
approaching them in anj r humiliating way. Anyway, Sir, this is not a question 
that is really botween us and tho Government. The Honourable the Leader 
of the House put it rather high when he said the Government has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by having this House associated with the other 
House in Joint Select Committees. I personally do not appreciate his point, 
but it makes the moaning perfectly clear to us, and that is perhaps tho attitude 
of Members of the Government towards this House and that explains the 
attitude of tho Assembly towards us. As I said, they do consider and perhaps 
believe that the Members here are subservient to the Executive Govern- 
ment. 


The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) : Sir, 
I wish to put in a word because I have some experience of this matter myself. 
What is the ground on which this fight is being fought ? Is it covered by 
any rule or regulation or law ? At present the attitude seems to be to throw 
the responsibility on somebody else except yourself. This House say that 
the Government are concerned ; tho other House say that we are subservient 
and that they are not concerned, and Government say it has got nothing to 
do with it. All that T am willing to admit for the sake of argument. Whore 
is the fight then ? On what ground is the fight going on ? I have been 
trying to see what is tho particular position which is unoccupied at present 
and which we can take and hold. It must be the position which is not covered 
by the rules of this House and the position which is not covered by tho rules 
of the other House and also by the rules and regulations on the subject. What 
is that position ? Who is master of that ? It is in ordinary language called 
no man’s land. Both sides are throwing bombs and shells at each other and 
the land lying in between them has to be fought for. They think that we 
ought to make the move, and we think that they ought to make tho move, 
and whoever goes in here takes the risk of dying. Each thinks that the other 
should take tho risk. That is how tho position stands. I realized this position 
a long time ago. When tho Criminal Procedure Codo was being amended — 
I am not sure that many of my Honourable friends were here then — that Codo 
was being revised as there were various objections. I was one of the people 
who raised objections. Then an assurance was given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that a Joint Committee was going to be appointed and that all these 
objections would bo considered. That led to my expectation that I would 
be put on the Joint Committee. As a matter of fact everybody else was put 
in, but I was omitted. I was going into this lobby and that lobby and the 
lobby of the Committee and looking at things. One of the Members thought 
that I was a member of tho Committee. Ho came out and asked, “ Khaparde, 
what do you think about this ? ” I said , * ‘ My friend , don’t you make a mistake. 
Yours is a confidential body. I am outside it ” . On that day I considered 
the whole matter and came to the conclusion that this matter cannot be settled 
until one of my friends were able to bring in a small Bill and send it to Govern- 
ment for being considered, trying to meet all these three positions and framing 
rules, specifying the subjects on which a Joint Committee ought to be appointed 
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and giving discretion in othei iespects to Government to call a Joint Com- 
mittee when necessary. This is my suggestion, Sir. We need not throw 
stones at them nor need they throw stones at us here. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : They throw mud. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Well, mud does not stick. 
The proper remedy is to frame a air all Bill if anybody will do it and then to 
discuss it. Until then, all this is more talking for a long time. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, may I offer a suggestion ? It is 
that the Leaders of Parties in both Houses should combine into a small 
conference to get over the present impasse. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : At present we have got this 
Resolution before us. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, 1 regret that this Resolution has been opposed by two 
or three non-officials, whether elected or nominated, which I never expected. 
The Government sticks to what they said last year. A definite question has 
been put to me by the Leader of the House as to why this Resolution has been 
repeated just after a year of the previous Resolution. I would submit that it 
is because we find that throughout the year Government have not acted in 
the spirit of the Resolution and the reply the mover of the Resolution received 
on the last occasion. I would remind the House that more than two or three 
dozen Bills have been placed on the Statute-book during the year and out 
of these, there were two or three very important Bills on which it was necessary 
to have a Joint Committee, but they were not so referred. For instance, the 
Medical Council Bill was a very contentious Bill and no representation of this 
House was made on the Select Committee. Then, the Indian States Protection 
Bill, which will be corning before this House, had no Joint Select Committee. 
Were these Bills unimportant ? Was it not required that on such Bills this House 
ought to have been represented ? Then, Sir, on the Tariff Bill, no Motion for 
Joint Select Committee was made. My Honourable friend Sir Phiroze Scthna 
said that this was rather an important Bill and no representation of this House 
was given. I do not talk of the other dozens of Bills that came from the 
other House. But when important Bills come up and we have had no repre- 
sentation, we have no other remedy but to repeat what we said in 1933. That 
is the reason why I have moved this Resolution just after a year. 

Then, Sir, the Resolution which was moved last year and was opposed and 
negatived, was defeated by 20 to 17 votes. If the Resolution had been carried 
there would have been no necessity for us to bring it up again. But when it 
was defeated by a narrow majority, then we thought that Honourable Mem- 
bers, after considering that the treatment of the Government has been 
practically the same as in previous years, would accord their whole-hearted 
support if the Resolution was brought forward again. Sir, the Honourable 
the Leader of the House has said that an equal number of non-official days 
are given to this House and the other House, and he has asked why Members 
are not bringing forward private Bills. Situated as wc are, we know that there 
is absolutely no chance of getting through any measure in this House and it is 
only to kill time that we put up a little fight. Government have got, I may 
s &y> a statutory majority and we know to what fate our Resolutions and Bills 
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will meet. Therefore we have not thought it proper to spend much time and' 
labour on those Bills. My question was only about Government Bills. If the 
Members have not taken advantage of moving private Bills, why should not 
Government call a J oint Committee on their important Bills ? That is our 
grievance. 

Then, Sir, it has been said that it is better to go to the lobby of the other 
House, and canvass for Joint Select Committees. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Bijay Kumar Basu when ho rose to speak said it is very humiliating to do 
such canvassing, but at the close of his speech, he said that it was better to 
make up with the other House. I could not understand the logic of the two 
statements that he made during the course of his speech. I agree 
with his former statement that it is certainly humiliating to go and canvass 
the other House to have representation of this House. 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : May I expiain ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It is a personal explanation ? 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU: Yes, Sir. I have 
been accused of making a contradictory statement. My personal explanation 
is this that you can stand on your dignity and you can make the Assembly 
carry out your wishes instead of going and canvassing them humiliatingly. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, may I ask from the Government what were the occasions 
on which the Government wanted to refer important Bills to a Joint Select 
Committee and the Assembly stood in their way ? As far as we know and as 
far as the records show, it was only once in 1927 that the Motion was opposed 
when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta objected, and even then, Sir, as the Government 
wanted to refer the Bill to a Joint Select Committee they carried the Motion 
without a division. So, as the Leader of the Opposition has said, wherever 
there is a will there is a way. Whenever the Government would like to have 
this House represented in Select Committee they will certainly carry it in the 
other House, even against the opposition of Members. Therefore, Sir, as no 
definite assurance has been given, I am not in a position to withdraw the Resolu- 
tion. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir EAZL-I-HUSA1N : Just a 
few words, Sir. I have been asked what proof is there that Government has tried 
to obtain a Joint Select Committee and has failed ? That is the question. 
What the Honourable Member really asks is, not whether there is any proof 
but whether there is any recorded proof in the minutes of the Assembly. My 
position has not been that Government moves for a Joint Select Committee, 
has the Motion negatived and then proceeds to business. My position has 
been that Government tries to find its way to get a Joint Select Committee 
before it makes up its mind to place a Motion to that effect before the House, 
and when it finds that it cannot then it does not persist with it just in order to 
have an issue raised in the Assembly and have it either carried or negatived. 

I do not think this is such a difficult matter to understand that I need dwell on 
it at any length. 

The second point to which I might refer is that one of the Honourable 
Members who supported the Motion said Government is not anxious to have 
joint Select Committees because it feels that the Members of this House on the 
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whole are more likely to oppose Government’s measures than the Members of 
the Assembly. That was what the Honourable the Deputy Leader of the 
■Opposition said ; and he proceeded to say that in the past the position was 
the reverse of this. The mover of the Resolution proceeded to complain against 
the very constitution of this House and said that it is not suitably constituted 
wherein what he considers the right legislation can be passed. I really do not 
know how to reconcile these two positions, whether this House has become so 
advanced and so extremist as to make Government change its opinion and 
consider it undesirable to recruit half a Select Committee from this House to 
consider its legislative measures, or whether to believe the mover of the Reso- 
lution when he says that this House is so defective in its constitution that 
there is no chance for any measure of reform or any other measure which he 
thinks for the good of the country being passed here. Personally, I think 
both these statements are wrong, that both the statements are undignified 
and that no statement which reflects in such a vague and undesirable way 
either on this House or on the other House should not be lightly made. In 
fact, they should not be made at all. We should be very careful in throwing 
atones at others because they can also return some of the courtesies to us. 
The Members of the other Douse may well say that the Opposition in the 
Council of State, living as they do in very delicate glass houses, are not justified 
in throwing big stones at them. However, it is for the Opposition to consider 
in future whether they should exchange such courtesies with the Members of 
the other House or not. My advice as Leader of the House is that it is not 
right to do so. 

I still feel, Sir, that it will serve no useful purpose to pass a Resolution 
like this. Government cannot do more than what I have indicated today 
and indicated last year. Government is doing and will continue to do all it 
can in exploring the possibilities of securing a reference to a Joint Select 
Committee without creating friction. That is the best thing I can do. We 
should be satisfied with the constitution we have got, hope for the best possible 
constitution after the Reforms and give up the idea of getting more than the 
constitution actually yields ; and try to do the best we can under the existing 
constitution. Within that limit the House may rest assured that its interests 
are safe, not only in your hands, Sir, but I will also be ever ready to do my best 
to protect them, nay, to advance them. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to direct the Govern- 
ment Members in eh urge of impoitant Bills to move for reference of their Bills to Joint 
.Select Commit tees of the two Chambers.” 


The Question is : 

“ That- that Resolution ho adopted.” 

The Council divided : 


AYES— 10. 


Banerjee, The Honourable Mr. Jagadish 
Chandra. 

Dutt, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Promodo Chandra. 

Hossain Imam. The Honourable Mr. 
Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Kalikar, The Honourable Mr. Vinayak 
Vithal. 


Mehrotra, The Honourable Rui Bahadur 
Bala Mathura Prasad. 

Naidu, The Honourable Mr. Y. Ranga- 
nayakalu. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Sethna, The Honourable Sir Phiroze. 
Sinha, The Honourable Kumar Nripendra 
Narayan. 
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NOES — 30. 


Basu f The Honourable Mr. Bijay 
Kumar. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Baja. 

Choksy, The Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Dr. Sir Nasarvanji. 

Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency 
The. 

Devadoss, The Honourable Sir David. 

Fazl-i-Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Ghosal, The Honourable Mr. Jyotsna- 
nath. 

Ghosh Maulik, The Honourable Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra. 

Habibullah, The Honourable Nawab 
Khwaja. 

Hafeez, The Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Syed Abdul. 

Hallett, The Honourable Mr. M. G. 

Jalan, The Honourable Bai Bahadur 
Radha Krishna. 

Johnson, The Honourable Mr. J. N. G. 

Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. G. S. 

Mehr Shah, Tho Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Sir Sayacl Mohamad. 


Mitchell, The Honourable Mr. D. G» 

Mitha, The Honourable Sir Suleman 
Cassim Haji. 

Noon, The Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hayat Khan. 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, The Honour- 
able Saiyed Mohamed. 

Pandit, The Honourable Sardar Shri 
J agannath Maharaj . 

Parsons, The Honourable Sir Alan. 

Ray, The Honourable Maharaja Jagadish. 
Nath, of Dinajpur. 

Roddi, The Honourable Sir Kurma 
Venkata. 

Russell, The Honourable Sir Guthrie. 

Souter, Tho Honourable Mr. C. A. 

Spenco, Tho Honourable Mr. G. H. 

Sprawson, The Honourable Major- 
General C. A. 

Stewart, Tho Honourable Mr. T. A. 

Ugra, The Honourable Rai Sahib Pandit 
Gokaran Nath. 

Varma, The Honourable Mr. S. P. 


The Motion was negatived. 


RESOLUTION RE ECONOMY ON STATE-MANAGED RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would ask the Honourable 
Mr. Hossain Imam to read his Resolution, so that he may not lose his priority, 
but he will address the House on the next non-official day. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to foim a Com- 
mittee of Experts and Members of the Central Legislature for each of the State-managed 
Railways separately to investigate into and repert on measiues of economy.” 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I was about to announce that 
the election of two Members to serve on the Court of the Delhi University 
would be held this afternoon immediately after the Council meeting, but in 
view’ of the opinions that I have ascertained from some Honourable Members, 
I will postpone this election till the 14th instant. 

The Council will now adjourn. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
14th March, 1934. 
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Wednesday , 14th March , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. Andrew Gourlay Clow, C.I.E, (Government of 
Tndia : Nominated Official). 


RESOLUTION RE ECONOMY ON STATE-MANAGED RAILWAYS. 

* This Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Resolution! which I moved on Monday was about 
the formation of a Committee of Experts and Members of the Central Legisla- 
ture for each of the State-managed Railways separately to investigate into 
and report on measures of economy. This Resolution I have brought forward, 
Sir, in order to concentrate the attention of the Government and the public 
on the conditions prevailing in tin? railways. When the retrenchment move- 
ment was started in 1931 the Government formed a committee to report 
on retrenchment on the railways. The report was submitted in October, 
1031. The Government at the time of the budget issued to us a memorandum 
showing what action they had taken on the report of the committee. After 
that, in the course* of tin 1 year 1932 the Government again did something. 
They retrenched some of the staff about 9,000 posts— to effect further eco- 
nomies. But, Sir, the Retrenchment Committee which sat made their 
investigations in the usual way. They simply made inquiries at the head- 
quarters of some of the centres. They recommended that an expert committee 
should be formed which should investigate what further economies could 
be effected. The Retrenchment Committee had recommended a saving 
of Rs. 75 lakhs out of which the memorandum took into account economies 
of Rs. 24 lakhs only and the rest which amounted to Rs. 51 lakhs were left 
over for consideration later on. This shows that the inquiry made by the 
Retrenchment Committee was neither thorough nor have the Government 
explored even those 1 items which were recommended by the Retrenchment 
Committee. The economies for which the Government has taken credit- 
are only Rs. 21,22,000 from the recommendations of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee/ 1, of course, exclude the Rs. 2,25,00,000 which have been taken 
up by cuts in salaries because we have been told that that is not a permanent 
measure of economy and we are always reminded that at any moment that 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 

t “ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to form a Committee 
of Experts and Members of the Central Legislature for each of the State-managed Kail- 
ways separately to investigate into and report on measures of economy.** 

( 455 ) A 
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out may be withdrawn. At the present moment, Sir, this cut has also been 
reduced, since, owing to the fact that Government have halved the cut, it has 
only allowed for Rs. 1,12,00,000 now. I was surprised, Sir, when we were so 
anxious to do everything, the report issued by the Railway Board should 
contain no reference to what the Government is doing in this connection. 
This shows that the Government do not now attach the same importance 
to retrenchment which they ought to attach. Sir, there are specific re- 
commendations of the Retrenchment Committee which has also been dis- 
regarded. I refer, Sir, to paragraphs 160 and 162 of the report of the Committee. 
In the superior staff, at the conclusion they say that in both cases the 
possibility of further reduction is under examination. We have been waiting 
to hear what the Government has done. Sir, in paragraph 162, they say 
that without examining the question in detail we cannot say what particular 
posts are redundant at present. We expected, Sir, that detailed inquiry 
would be made in all the railways, the present conditions in which aro not 
at all uniform. Some have got the divisional system and some have 
the traffic superintendent system, in which one man is in charge of all the 
departments. There ought to be more uniformity. Their specific recom- 
mendation in paragraph 163 was — and they have printed it in block letters 
to emphasize, its importance — 

* 4 Railways should in our opinion not have a bigger staff seeing that the traffic is likely 
for several years to be considerably less **. 

Sir, they also recommended in paragraph 190 against too much expendi- 
ture from capital. They were very vehement about this point. After pointing 
out how the capital has increased during the seven years’ period of separation 
they concluded : 

‘‘This has contributed to a great extent to the condition in which the railways 
find themselves at present **. 

We consider that this ought to be a lesson to the Railway Board in future. 
As long as there was stringency in the money market and the Finance De- 
partment was unable to find money for the railways they cut their capital 
expenditure but with the easing of the money market they again embarked 
on capital expenditure, not, on tbe ambitious scale whieh they used to do in 
former years but at least unnecessary capital expenditure. Sir, after this 
Committee had reported Mr. Pope was invited from England and he started 
investigating the technical side of the business and he gave a voluminous 
report showing what should be done in order to reduce cost. It is more 
connected with the working of the railways as far as their operation is con- 
cerned than anything to do with the overhead staff at headquarters or the staff 
at the divisional centres. The report which covered a good deal of space was 
not circulated to us. The effect of this inquiry is not known as to whether there 
has been any gain *rom it or not. They only mention that they have seen the 
report, that the Pope Committee lias made inquiries and as a result thereof job 
analysis is going on. They also recount some of the recommendations of the Pope 
Committee. But no mention is made either in the Railway Board’s report 
or in the speeches of the Honourable the Commerce Member or the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways as to what action is being actually taken by the 
Government and what savings are expected in this year. They have laid 
great stress on the better utilization of rolling stock, especially of engines. 
I was told during the budget discussion that Government have purchased 
only seven engines on the capital account. But we find that the actual 
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mileage of all the engines is getting less and less every day. The ton mileage 
is also falling. What is the necessity then of adding even these seven engines 
to the rolling stock ? I should like the Government to consider the advisability 
of starting a system of pooling other stocks also, just as they pool wagons. If 
one railway is in deficit, instead of bringing its stock from outside, it can 
take stocks from railways which have got a surplus. In this connection I 
should like to draw attention to the huge stocks which tho railways maintain 
in their stores departments. There, too, the way in which these stocks are 
utilized is nothing short of a scandal. The Pope Committee is responsible 
for giving us figures that iron scraps are being sold at half the prices of pig 
iron. No business can be successful if its stock is sold at such ridiculous 
prices. Every year we scrap 2,000 or 1,500 wagons, 40 or 50 engines and 
hundreds of coaches so that things which we buy for lakhs are sold not 
for thousands but for hundreds. I would therefore suggest that it would be 
an advantage if the balances in stores were also pooled and any railway which 
requires material should first of all indent on the existing stocks in the Stores 
Department before they decide to purchase it from an outside market. I should 
like to remind the House of a thing which we saw right- before our eyes. 
Members who come to Delhi may remember that late in 1931 the Jumna 
bridge was being beautified. Stonework was being erected on the piers and 
thousands of rupees were spent. But before the work was fully completed, 
it was all dismantled and we had the strengthening of the Jumna bridge and 
girders were added up, and this work is still going on. The first work did 
not last even for a year. They had completed more than three-fourths of the 
work when this new work was started. 

As regards the scope for economy on individual railways, I should like to 
draw attention to the question of staff. The route mileage of Class I Rail- 
ways is 38,460. The staff on that, according to the Railway Board’s report, 
was 696,898, giving a per mile staff of 18*12 for all the railways. But on 
the East Indian Railway, which lias a route mileage of 4,347 miles, the staff 
is 128,380, giving a staff per mile of 29*5. While the average for all the 
railways is 18, one railway has got a st aff of 29 per mile. I had occasion to 
say last year that some of the Company-managed Railways are faring very 
well. On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, the route mileage 
is 3,230 and the staff 51,097, which gives an average of 15*8 per mile. It is 
well known that in Government departments there is a tendency to multiply 
the staff. It is necessary that commercial undertakings like the railways 
should never consider themselves as Government departments. They should 
always regard themselves as a commercial undertaking and work up to that 
business standard. 

Sir, I was referring to scraps. It may be thought that I had exaggerated 
the figures. J have got the figures of scrapping* of the last three years of 
engines only. During 1931-32 we scrapped 204 engines, during 1932-33, 
126 engines and during 1933-34, S3 engines. Thus, in three years we scrap- 
ped 413 engines. To show how great our expenditure should have been, I 
would quote the figure for one year only. During 1929 we ordered 252 loco- 
motives at a cost of Rs. 2 ororcs. Sir, I asked a question during the Delhi 
session of last year as to how these scrappings of engines were disposed of. 
I was told that they were not available. In cost account it is essential to 
have figures for e verything. That will show exactly how we stand and how much 
we can recoup from the materials which are condemned. The cost of the 
engines which vve scrapped during the last three years must have amounted 
to something like more than Rs. 1J crores. But how much we realized from 
it no one knows. 

A 9 
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Sir, the railways are responsible for some of our great troubles. I would 
not hare taken up the time of the House and discussed this point now, when 
every one is congratulating the Commerce Department on its magnificent 
management of the railways, had it not been for the fact that this mismanage- 
ment, as I call it, of the railways has affected us in many respects. The 
greatest blame which I attach to the railways is that that Department is 
retarding the reforms. The whole structure of the future reforms is dependent 
on financial solvency, and the fact that they arc not in a position to contribute 
to central revenues, that they cannot even meet their day-to-day expenditure, 
is a factor which is responsible for the delay ensuing in the coming of the 
reforms, and it is for this reason that 1 wish to emphasize the necessity of 
making the railways a more businesslike proposition, and it is for this reason 
I request the Government to investigate the position. I do not wish that the 
lines which I have laid down should be closely followed, as long as we have 
the assurance of the Government that they are up and doing, that they are 
leaving no stone unturned, that they are anxious to explore each and every 
opportunity of economy, we, on this side of the House, will be perfectly satisfied 
and will not press the Resolution. 

Sir, with these words. T move. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 have listened with much interest 
to the illuminating and impressive speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Hossain 
Imam, the mover of the Resolution. Tt is quite true that the railways are one 
of Government’s commercial e nterprises and as such they should be run on a 
profit-making basis and any attempt to make* them a profitable concern would, 
I am sure, meet with the approval of the whol House. Of late we find that 
the railways are contributing very little or practically nothing to central 
revenues, and so to meet the demands and make up for deficits wo have got 
to get that money from other sources by imposing taxes. So, whatever little 
profit is made by the railways would mean a lesser burden on the shoulders 
of the taxpayers. After all, Sir, though we have not received what we 
expected from the railways, there are various factors which have contributed 
to that. Firstly, there is the general depression which is prevalent all over 
the world, and then there are the motor buses which have come into the field 
of competition with the railways. As regards the first, this country alone 
cannot be expected to have any control over it, but with regard to motor bus 
competition something could be done to see that the compet ition is run on a 
fair basis. It is within the knowledge of this House that last year in April 
there was a Rail-Road Conference convened at Simla to devise ways and means 
to bring about co-ordination between these two systems of transport. Several 
resolutions were discussed and it was expected that something would be done 
to bring about the desired result. It is for my Honourable friend Sir Guthrie 
Russell to inform the House what transpired there and how far those resolu- 
tions and recommendations have been put into practice. It is quite true 
also that there was a retrenchment committee which went into all avenues 
of expenditure to find out how far retrench ment was possible in the railway 
administration. They made certain recommendations and, as my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hossain Imam has pointed out, some of them have been accepted 
and others not. A large number of labourers have been thrown out of em- 
ployment and very little reduction has been made in the higher ranks. I 
do not know how far they have been able to reduce their overhead expenditure. 
Now, by this Resolution my friend wants to set up a committee of experts 
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for each of the State-managed railways. I do not know whether, even if they 
recommend certain measures of economy, those measures will be put into 
actual practice. We can make certain recommendations but it is up to the 
Government to accept them or not. Moreover, instead of one committee, 
my friend recommends several committees, one for each of the railways. 
Expert committees will mean that wo shall have to pay a good amount to the 
experts who advise us. That would mean heavy expenditure and in these 
days of financial stringency whether the expense involved would justify the 
result gained is what I want to know before we can adopt this Resolution ? 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir. I am afraid that the Resolution moved 
by my friend the Honourable Mr. Hussain Imam, except for the fact that the 
Members of the Central Legislature will be extended the privilege of serving 
in the committee formed by the Governor General in Council for each State 
railway, with the chosen experts, which seems to me to bo the end in view of 
this Resolution, will not serve any useful purpose. 

Those who have been carefully following the history of railway retrench- 
ment would have been aware that a special Sub-Committee from the General 
Retrenchment Committee formed by the Government in 1931 for railway 
retrenchment was formed and was presided over by the Honourable Sir 
R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Kt., the present President of the Lower Chamber. 
The railway authorities were able to curtail their expenses by Rs. 7 crores by 
their own retrenchments and the Sub-Committee still further reduced their 
expenditure by Rs. 75 lakhs. 

The Memorandum presented by the Railway Board on the enquiry con- 
ducted by Mr. L<\ A. Pope clearly indicates that the services of Mr. Pope have 
been obtained 

“ b;> the kindness of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway** 

not only to investigate into and report on the measures of economy but also 

“ to inaugurate a detailed analysis of important activities of railway operation” 

on the lilies of “ job analysis ”, by which he was emphatically of opinion that 
considerable savings would be found possible. 


“A largo number of economies’*, says Mr. Pope in his covering letter,” have been 
effected on Indian Railways in common with railways olsewl eie. Then* aie no big indi- 
vidual avenues of economy left except the intensive use of locomotive power : no funda- 
mental changes can he made now on Indian Railways to reduce expendituie except 
amalgamation ”. 

Though Mr. Pope was able, owing to his short stay, to concentrate his 
attention only on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, it was arranged to 
associate with him certain officers of the other railways who could observe 
his method and if necessary continue the investigations after his departure 
from the country. 

And again, from paragraph 1 of the Memorandum, we understand that it 
was decided to start job analysis on all State-managed railways and the 
State railway officers who were originally associated with Mr. Pope were 
selected to carry on the various investigations. Are not these officers with 
their selected staff, 1 ask the Honourable Members of this House, serving the 
same purpose which the proposed Committee of Experts and Members of 
the Central Legislature will serve ? 
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In the face of the valid opinion given expression to by Mr. Pope in his 
covering letter, viz., 

“ Reference has been made in the Legislative Assembly to the proposed appointment 
of an Expert Committee to follow on the work dono by the Committee under my chair- 
manship. In my view no now expert committee is requiied. It is unnecessary to bring 
any other ‘experts* from home”. 

We understand from tho last paragraph of the Memorandum that Mr. 
Pope’s services have again been secured and that he has been employed in 
making a more detailed investigation into the other State railways. 

In the face of these facts that I have enumerated I think that it is 
unnecessary for this Council to recommend for a Committee of Experts com- 
bined with the Members of the Legislature for it will only cause unnecessary 
expense. Hence I cannot but strongly oppose this Resolution. 

The Honourable Kumar NRIPENDRA NARAYAN SINHA (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam. 

Sir, tho Railways in India have cost the Indian taxpayer some Rs. 850 
crores. When loans were taken for them they were guaranteed on the security 
of the general revenues of India, and at least Rs. 75 crores have already been 
paid on their interest charges alone. The railways are in fact the property 
of the people of India. So, wliat my Honourable friend wants is quite a reason- 
able proposition, especially at the present moment, when the railway revenues 
are steadily sagging with no hope of early revival. Sir, again, from the com- 
parison of statistics it will be seen that the working costs of the State-managed 
railways are always proportionately higher than those of the Company- 
managed ones. The reason for this is not far to seek. The care and vigilance 
of the Company directorate are lacking in the ease of the State system. Then 
again, in the State-managed systems the vagaries of the management go often 
unchecked under the present irresponsible system involving greater waste 
and expenditure. Then the scale of pay and emoluments of the different 
cadres on the Company-managed lines are always lower than those on the 
State-managed ones. There have been several glaring instances in recent 
years, where lakhs and lakhs have been spent on the State-managed systems 
on unnecessary projects, on unwanted bridges, on unessential repairs, on 
useless duplication and on extravagant edifices. It was found that when 
those expenditures were called to account they put forward lame excuses, 
and with a view to recoup their waste and extravagance, they have tried to 
economise by turning out thousands upon thousands of their Indian workers, 
shutting down portions of their shops and placing the orders of articles so long 
manufactured there, outside, with British firms, local and abroad, when their 
earnings began to fall off. 

In view of all such important facts a Standing Committee of Experts 
and some Members of the Central Legislature on each of the State-managed 
railways with a view to investigate into and report on the measures of economy 
is naturally absolutely necessary not only for the well-being of our railway 
finance, but also for the ultimate existence of the railways in the hands of 
the State. For example, if we have such a committee it will hardly allow the 
authorities of the East Indian Railway to spend on one single school at 
Mussoorie for the children of their European and Anglo-Indian employees 
more money than spent on all the existing schools for the children of their 
Indian employees combined and maintained by them. My only fear is that 
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in the reckless way the State-managed systems are being carried on it will be 
little wonder if they show financial insolvency some day and then invite some 
British company again to take over the management. The Standing Com- 
mittee of Railway Finance in the Legislative Assembly, although trying to 
achieve some results, have never attained any notable result by reason of 
their present statutory drawback. 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL (Chief Commissioner of 
Railways) : Sir, the wording of the Resolution at present before the Council 
and also I think the speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam ar§ 
calculated to give the impression that Government has done little or nothing 
to adjust working expenses to falling revenues — an impression which is so 
erroneous that I feel I must endeavour to contradict it, and I cannot do this 
better than by giving the House some brief account of the efforts which have 
been made during the past few years by the Government of India and Railway 
Administrations to reduce railway working expenses, efforts which, I may say, 
are still in progress and which we have no intention whatever of relaxing. 
I wish to say at the outset that railwaymen are never averse to accepting hints 
from non-railway men ; they are always prepared to adapt methods which 
have been found successful in other forms of business to railway working, but 
there is a real danger in associating non -experts with matters which require a 
particular type of expert knowledge. After hearing what I have to say I trust 
this House will agree that Government cannot look with favour on a proposal 
which must entail considerable expenditure with very doubtful prospects of 
getting true value for the money extended. Honourable Members will recol- 
lect that in view of the financial difficulties caused by the general depression, 
the Government of India appointed a Retrenchment Committee in 1931 with 
various Sub-Committees to go into the expenditure of the various Government 
departments. One of these Sub-Committees dealt with Railways. This 
Sub-Committee presented its report in October, 1931 and this showed that the 
total savings which could be expected from Railways amounted to Rs. 7-8 
crores and of this figure — and this is a point I particularly wish to stress — 
Rs. 4*8 crores were from economics which had already been effected by Railways 
up to the 31st July, 1931 and of the balance of Rs. 3 crores, Rs. 2| crores was 
the sum expected from the cut in pay, leaving only Rs. 75 lakhs of new 
economies recommended by the Sub-Committee. These facts are, I think, 
sufficient to show that Railway Administrations were fully alive to the import- 
ance of retrenchment and lost no time in tackling the problem. But apart 
from recommendations and estimates of possible savings, let me refer the 
House to figures which will show what wc have actually done to reduce working 
expenses. Reference to the Explanatory Memorandum on the Railway 
Budget of the Government of India, 1934-35, page 5, shows that the railway 
working expenses have been reduced from (in the year 1929-30) Rs. 55 ’8 6 
crores to (in 1932-33) Rs. 47-43 crores, a total reduction of Rs. 8*42 crores. 
The revised and budget estimates for 1933-34 are Rs. 48-04 crores and 
Rs. 48*34 crores, respectively. These figures are a little higher than the 
figures for 1932-33. This increase is entirely due to the normal increases 
granted to our staff, and to the undertaking of certain maintenance work which 
could no longer be postponed ; and lastly, to an increase in traffic — and I am 
happy to say that at the moment we are getting increased traffic. It is possible 
to handle a certain portion of this increase without increasing our working 
expenses, but we cannot go very far in this respect. 

So much for what has been done. To explain to the House what is now 
going on and what we still hope to do, I must refer once more to the Railway 
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Retrenchment Sub-Committee’s report. One of the terms of reference of 
that Sub-Committee was as follows : 

“ Further, the Sub-Cumin it tee shall report in tluo r*ourso to the Committee whether 
ill thoir opinion, in* order to comply fully w ith their tones of reference it is desirable that 
an expert committee should be appointed **. 

The Sub-Committee at the conclusion of their report recommended the 
appointment of an expert committee, and in doing so remarked that very 
*early in their investigations they had realized the necessity of a further full 
enquiry into the details of working of the various departments of Railway 
Administration by a special committee mainly composed of financial and 
railway experts. I would particularly emphasise here that the Sub-Committee 
recommended the examination of details by specialists. The developments 
which have grown from this recommendation, and which I now propose to 
describe, will, I think, prove to the House that by what we have done we have 
really carried out the recommendations of the Sub-Committee, though we may 
have done it in a different manner —and 1 think a better manner. Originally 
when Government received the Sub-Committee’s report they decided to 
recommend to the Secretary of State the appointment of a committee of well- 
known experts. But many difficulties prevented this being done -difficulties 
which. I think, subsequent events have shown were really all for the best. 
As a preliminary measure, therefore, the Secretary of State sent out to this 
country Mr. F.A. Pope, an officer of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, 
who had been closely associated with the processes of rationalization intro- 
duced on that line. It was hoped that Mr. Pope would during his tour collect 
data and information which would subsequently be of value to the expert 
committee when that body was finally appointed. 

Mr. Pope was in India from December, 1932 to February, 1933 and while 
here he was Chairman of a Committee composed of officers of the State Rail- 
ways, all experts in their own branch. Mr. Pope’s Committee presented a 
report at the end of February, 1933 and this is in the Library of the House. 
So far as the present Resolution is concerned, 1 may mention that Mr. Pope 
emphasized in the covering letter forwarding this report to the Government of 
India certain extremely important points. He stated that so much had already 
been done to effect economics on Indian Railways that there were no really 
big individual economies left, except perhaps the better use of locomotive 
power and the further amalgamation of railways, both of which are now under 
separate investigation. It may interest, the Council to hear that the steps 
which have already been taken on at least one of the major State railways to 
improve the use of locomotive power are l believe in advance of anythin" so far 
achieved on British Railways. One of the officers mainly responsible for this 
result is on Mr. Pope’s Committee. Mr. Pope’s opinion shows, I think, that the 
Railway Board and Railway Administrations had not been dilatory in their 
pursuit of economy, and, coming from an independent officer who is an expert 
in such matters — connected as he is with the economy campaign now being 
conducted on one of the largest railway groups in the world — may be accepted 
at its face value. Mr. Pope in bis report went on to say that, in his opinion, 
there was no need for the appointment of a special expert committee as 
originally contemplated, but he considered that considerable savings would 
still be found possible if a detailed analysis, which he termed “ job analysis ”, 
could be undertaken of every railway operation, for which purpose it would be 
necessary to introduce on each railway a small organization entirely devoted 
to investigation and research. Such organizations would, in the opinion of 
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Mr. Popp, carry out the functions of the expert committee which Government 
originally had in view. Government accepted Mr. Pope’s recommendations, 
and now small research organizations exist on all the important railways, 
Company-managed as well as St ate -managed. Bv means of these research 
branches all the multifarious activities of railway operation are now being 
examined in meticulous detail. Analyses have already been undertaken on 
many railways, covering a wide scope of operations, ranging, indeed, from such 
important items as the more intense use of locomotives and better workshop 
practice, down to such details as economy in stationery consumption and the 
use of lights and fans, find better means of copying let-1 :ts. No savings are too 
small for investigation and as 1 shall shortly proceed to show, the results have 
been most encouraging. 

While Government accepted Mr. Pope’s recommendations that no expert 
committee was necessary — a recommendation which incidentally has saved 
considerable expense -they felt that many advantages would be gained if 
Mr. Pope could come out again this cold weather and report on what has been 
achieved as the result of his recommendations last year and to give further 
advice. Through the courtesy of Sir »fosiah Stamp, Mr. Pope’s services were 
again placed at the disposal (if th" Railway Hoard and he has been with his 
former committee dming the last few months. They have drawn up a second 
report which has just been submitted for th* 1 consideration of Government and 
which T hone will in due course he made available for the Honourable Members 
of this House. I cannot give a forecast of the contents of this report, but will 
confine myself to one quotation summing up the results of the investigations 
up to the end of 1933 : 

“ Up (<» tiio ond of 1033, that is to say, in the -d’ort round of nine months, a conser- 
vative st itomont of the' imvli\(£h proposed on four St -ite Rnilvoiys is Ks. 43,27,000 per 
annum, of which about 33 percent, hns actually been effected 

Thus, it will be seen that some Rs. 14 lakhs of savings have actually been 
effected on four State Railways alone, and there are still due to the Railway 
Board reports from other railways on the same subject which will, doubtless, 
produce further savings. When I say that the total expenditure involved by 
the organizations undertaking job analysis on railways will amount during the 
financial year to some Rs. 3 lakhs, the House will understand to what extent 
the staff engaged on this work have justified their existence. 

But, the process of job analysis is slow, and so far, as Mr. Pope’s Com- 
mittee sav in their latest report, the work is but “ ankle deep ” and accordingly 
Government have decided to continue* the research organizations introduced 
on each railway and they do so with every confidence that further economies 
will be effected. I may say that the work of job analysis on the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway has been in progress for some years and on that 
line there is every intention of continuing it as there is still much ground to be 
covered. 

Sir, T feel T have said enough to show that we already have an organization 
of experts engaged on economy research on State Railways, and Honourable 
Members of the House* may In* assured that they will be apprized from time 
to time of the results of these labours. Tn view r of what we an* doing there is, 
T submit, no justification for the appointment of the Committee recommended 
m this Resolution, and I trust, the Honourable the mover will see his way to 
withdraw his Motion, failing which, Government will have to oppose it. 
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* The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I was rather sur 
prised to hear Sir Guthrie Russell say that the appointment of an exper 
committee might be very expensive. If this sort of criticism comes from 
Members other than Government Members I am not surprised, but I am 
very much surprised when Government Members say that sort of thing. Here 
is the report of the Retrenchment Committee which recommended, according 
to the figures which my Honourable friend quoted, a saving of Rs. 300 lakhs. 
And the actual cost of that Committee was Rs. 5,165. And the staff which 
the Government is employing might cost us Rs. 3 lakhs and has affected an 
economy of Rs. 43 lakhs according to the figures of Sir Guthrie Russell. That 
is an economical method of working but this method which I advocate is 
regarded as something which cannot be accepted because of its expensive- 
ness. We all know that the non-officials do not help so much in giving concrete 
suggestions for economies as they succeed in inculcating in the staff a desire 
to economise. That factor lias been emphasised by the Retrenchment 
Committee as well as by the Pope Committee which has suggested that the 
staff should be invited to make suggestions for economy. That is an in- 
expensive method of effecting economies. 

Sir, as I said in the beginning, the railways, although a commercial 
undertaking, are obsessed with the idea of a Government department, and they 
want to spend any amount they like. The fact that job analysis is going 
on is no consolation to me, because, although it was the main recommendation 
of the Pope Committee, they had recommended in Part F other economies 
also. The Honourable Member did not care to say anything about it. I was 
expecting the Honourable Member to say something about the recommenda- 
tions of the Retrenchment Committee which were shelved last year. The 
Honourable Member had nothing to say about the economy of Rs. 54,65,000. 
Perhaps it was not thought worth while enlightening this House. Perhaps 
the actual retrenchment effected might be the result of that, and perhaps 
credit is being given in undue quarters. My Honourable friend Mr. Ghosh 
Maulik invited some information from Sir Guthrie Russell as to the effect 
which had been given to the recommendations of the Rail-Road Conference. 
There, too, he kept a discreet silence. This road competition has come to stay. 
Every one has emphasised the necessity of the railways fighting this menace. 
But it seems that the railways do not care. At our very door, at Delhi station, 
we see every day 50 to 60 motor lorries standing just outside the station. They 
carry the traffic from the railway station. If the lorries can succeed in getting 
passengers to travel why cannot the railway also introduce something on the 
lines of the suburban train service in Delhi, just as they have in Calcutta 
and Bombay ? We arc told that something like 1,500 people travel every 
day to and from Delhi in motor buses. If these passengers are given conve- 
nience by the railways, that would add something to our operation costs, 
but the overhead charges will remain the same. What is usually the lino of 
attack for every business concern in order to meet a falling market ? It is 
to reduce costs and thereby get moro custom. All these business concerns 
have concentrated on getting more traffic but the railways are careless about 
it. They know only one method of having more money and that is by in- 
creasing the cost. At a time of falling prices and depression this is not the 
right line of attack. 

Then, Sir, we are told that the Government maintain some reserve for 
the department of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. That also 
is an item of expenditure which should have been made, not in the Railway 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Department but in the right quarter. Wo are told that the railwaj r s are 
maintaining stores at some stations for the construction of strategic lines 
which have not yet materialized. But still, on borrowed money, we are paying 
interest. That also is a bad debt from the railway point of view and that ought 
to be reduced. 

My Honourable friend took some sort of objection to the expert com- 
mittee which I have recommended. I thought that our gallant fiiend His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was the only person who had some 
antipathy towards the word “experts”. But I find that the railways are 
also of the same opinion. The fact that it took one year and three months 
to bring out one person from England and for all that time no exploration 
was made for economies shows the attitude of the railways. The Honourable 
Member himself said that although the Committee reported in October, 1931, 
Mr. Pope did not reach India till the end of 1932. Sir, in view of the un- 
satisfactory reply of the Honourable Member I would have pressed this 
Resolution to the vote of the House. But because he has also informed us 
that Mr. Pope has again investigated and is going to submit a report which 
will probably be circulated to us, I do not wish to press this Resolution, and 
I ask for the leave of the House to withdraw it. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION Rti LAYING OF PAPERS OF THE JOINT PARLIA- 
MENTARY COMMITTEE ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise to move : 


“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the papers 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reforms be laid on the table of this 
House.” 


Sir, I am moving this Resolution in the orthodox parliamentary language 
in order to initiate discussion. The Joint Parliamentary 
12 oow. Committee was formed on the 12th April, 1933. It is 
nearly a year since its formation, still its report is not out, and if the newspapers 
are to be believed, we will have to wait for two months more to get the report. 
Sir, Indians have been anxiously awaiting for the coming of this reform, but 
strangely with the increase of the desire of Indians for it reforms are receding 
into the background. It seems as if the British Government are playing a 
game of see-saw with us. The more we desire to have it, the less is their desire 
to give it. When India was showing a different attitude, when the high 
priest of non-co-operation was in his full powers and was preaching the gospel 
of independence, the Government seemed to be anxious to give us something. 
But now exactly the reverse is the case. The position has become so intolerable 
that even the friends of the Government have now started criticizing the 
British Government for its actions. The other day I pointed out that non- 
official European opinion is veering round towards the side of India, and if 
that was true of every-day politics, then it is as much true about the coming 
reforms. The Statesman and Friend of India , which is a well known paper, 
in its editorialf on the 11th of this month, expressed great condemnation for 


* Vide footnote page 455, ante. 

f Reproduced as an Appendix at the end of these debates. 
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the dallying tactics of the British Government. It deplored the attitude 
of the Government which is delaying matters and losing a golden opportunity 
of introducing reforms in India. The Hindustan Times dissected it in a cartoon 
which appeared yesterday. The fact is that ever since 1928 we have been 
hearing talk of the coming reforms ; first, was the formation of the Simon Com- 
mission, then we had all these tales of the Round Table Conference, and after 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee. They have exhausted our patience. 
Government seems to be impervious to any agitation which may go on in 
India. We do not know exactly what happened in the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. We only know that it was formed on the 12th April, 1933 and 
the last meeting in which the Indian delegation took part was held as far back 
as the 16th November, 1933 ; and for the last four months after the return of 
the Indian delegation, the Joint Parliamentary Committee lias been busy 
doing something which we do not know. Sir, when the Government was really 
desirous of giving reforms they took only two years to do so. I seem to 
remember that in the ease of the Montford Reforms the time which elapsed 
between the announcement of Mr. Montagu and the introduction of the Reforms 
Act was not more than two years, la the ease of the Mor ley -1\1 into Reforms 
even that period was not required. JBut in this case we find the Government 
is taking an inordinately long time in introducing reforms. This is objection- 
able enough, but what is more objectionable, from the Indian point of view, 
is the fact that the fetters in the way of future reforms care being made stronger 
and stronger. 

We are thankful to the Government for having circulated to us the 
evidence of the Secretary of State for India, but may I draw the attention of 
the Government to the fact that equally important are the memoranda 
which have been submitted by the Secretary of State which do not form part 
of the paper which has been circulated to us, and some of those memoranda 
have not seen the light of day in the Indian press also. I suggest to Govern- 
ment that if they were generous enough to circulate to us the evidence of the 
Secretary of State, they should also circulate to us the memoranda which 
have been submitted by Sir Malcolm Hailey and the Secretary of State, if 
not the other memoranda which formed part of Volume III of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. In these memoranda we find that the British 
Government actually contemplates a delay which may extend, not to one or 
two years, but which may extend to even half a dozen years. I may be thought 
to be making exaggerated statements, but I should like to invite the attontion 
of the House to page 24 of this volume where the Secretary of State says 
that 


“If the state of the world does not gel bolter, if we stiil go on with commodity prices, 
either at their present level or actually falling, not only docs it make any change almost 
impossible” — mark the word ‘ impossible but it makes the existing system of Indian 
finance almost equally impossible ”, 


What inference are wo to draw from this ? We have no control over the 
affairs of the world. We have no control even over our own affairs, let alone 
those of the world. The Government’s representative who is in charge of 
finance is not removable by the Legislature. He takes a certain line of action 
and' the public who have no responsibility in the matter are penalized and 
told that it will make the introduction of reforms impossible. Sir, there is 
no doubt that financial solvency is a pre-requisite of federation, but can this 
be had simply by waiting for something to turn up, or should we be up and 
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doing and taking every step to reduce our expenses ? We find that in many 
respects with the lapse of time the position is becoming worse and worse. It 
will be fresh in the minds of most Members of the House that the Federal 
Finance Committee earmarked the excise on matches as one of the federal 
resources of the future Government. But our need was so desperate that the 
Finance Member could not leave even this one and only source of revenue for 
future federal finance intact. He needs must have it at the present moment. 
This shows the straits to which we have been brought in the financial sphere 
and it seems that we will be penalized for the actions of others. I do not need 
to dwell on the evidence of the Secretary of State where he has considered these 
financial questions and in which he lias dealt with and given the reasons for 
his evidence. Suffice it for me to say that although those estimates may be 
correct, there is scope for economy even in them. Now, Sir, a standing drain 
has been the imperial services. As far back as 1029-30 when the Simon 
Commission reported, even they did not find it necessary to alter the position 
which existed then. The position then was that the question of the Indian 
Civil Service was to be re-opened in the year 1939, and then the Central Com- 
mittee had objected to the continuation of the Indian Civil Service and had 
recommended provineialization of the services. That was what happened in 
1930. But what is going to happen in the new constitution is portrayed in 
the White Paper and in the Memorandum submitted by the Secretary of State 
— that the services question will not he opened till five years after the inaugura- 
tion of the reforms. No one knows when the reforms are coming. It may be 
1940 by the time the reforms come in. 

The Honourable Sir T)AVTD DEVADOSS : 1937. 

Tite Honourable Mr. H OSSA IN TMAM : 1937 is rather too optimistic. 

Well, Sir, why should we change the position only on this account, that the new 
reformed Government should not bo saddled with the responsibility of looking 
into the service question immediately after they come into being? Why 
not do it beforehand ? What is the harm ? We might fix a quota now that 
for four years the Secretary of State will recruit from Europe and afterwards 
the services will become provincialized, so far at least as new recruits are 
concerned. We do not say that about the people already in service ; their 
position should in no way be jeopardized, blit we do insist that this constant 
drain should not be allowed. This point has been very vehemently brought 
out in the joint note of the Indian delegation which firms part of these records. 
We are really very glad, Sir, that the Indian delegation carried on its work so 
well and they were able to submit- a joint memorandum, and I should like, 
with your permission, Sir, to hear something more about the doings of the 
Indian delegation from our distinguished colleague who served on that delega- 
tion. The Honourable Sir Phiroze Scthna was the only representative from 
this House who was associated with the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Sir, I do not wish to make this an occasion to attack the White Paper 
policy. My only idea in bringing forward this Resolution was to expedite the 
introduction of the reforms. Secondly, I wish, Sir, that this House should be 
given an opportunity to discuss and to give its opinion on the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee when it does see the light of day. Thirdly, 
Sir, I wish to stress on one point. In reply to questions as to what would 
happen if the reforms were introduced in Tndia the Secretary of State said 
that, firstly, provincial autonomy will be inaugurated and responsibility in 
the centre "as contemplated by the White Paper, and by the evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee would be deferred for some time. The Indian 
delegation have insisted that a very short space of time should elapse between 
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the two. However that may be, the thing which I find very unsatisfactory 
in the reply of the Secretary of State is that he contemplates giving extension 
to the present Legislatures up to the time that the reforms come in. He is 
not very definite that he will give an extension, — he is not sure that the authori- 
ties wifi give an extension, — but when he was asked whether he would see to 
it that no extensions were given, then he did not agree. That shows exactly 
the way in which Government want to move. Wo do not desire, Sir, that the 
present Legislatures should continue after the lapse of their natural time ; 
it is a bad policy ; it gives a bad name to the Government ; it gives a bad name 
to the Legislatures. If the people who come to the Legislatures cannot justify 
themselves by results before the electorates, they have no right to remain 
here, and if they can justify themselves, they should not be afraid of going 
to the polls and coming back with fresh credentials from the electorates. 

Sir, the reforms are coming, but no one knows when. As long as we have 
the assurance that the Government is doing its best to expedite the reforms, 
we have no quarrel with the Government, but I wish that the Government 
should go out of its wav and impress on the authorities in England the necessity 
of doing the work quickly because, as the saying goes “ Justice delayed is 
justice denied 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Kiian Baitabur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSATN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, I find it difficult to understand what t ho Honourable 
mover of this Resolution has actually done. He has expressed his regret at 
the great delay in reforms materializing, but curiously enough he has said 
that the suggestion that they will come by 1937 is too optimistic and his own 
forecast was about 1940. I am not sure whether these observations were made 
by way of humour, but if he was at all serious about them, I am afraid these are 
the sort of observations which might well lead the people in England to think 
that the Council of State thinks that the idea of reforms coming about 1940 
is not a very unnatural or unreasonable one. However, it is for him and for 
other Members to see whether it is wis * to indulge in these observations. Then 
he has expressed satisfaction at reports of the proceedings of the Joint Select 
Committee being presented to Honourable Members, and expressed the further 
desire of being presented with copies of records as well. He has not- stated 
that copies of records arc* in the Library of the House nor lias he recognized 
that during the stay of Honourable Members in Delhi there are long spells of 
leisure, part of which one might usefully spend in the quiet atmosphere of the 
Library of this House. He then proceeded to some bits of evidence of the 
Secretary of State, in particular relating to finance and imperial services. 
If this is what he intended to do, he is welcome to it, Sir, and the attitude of 
Government in the matter is that these are subjects which have been discussed 
threadbare, these arc matters which are under the consideration of the Joint 
Select Committee and Government has no intention of taking part in their 
discussion during this debate, but will be glad to forward the debate to the 
Secretary of State for his consideration. Then, towards the end of his speech, 
the Honourable Member proceeded to say what he wants is that the reforms 
should be expedited. I do not think there is any school of thought in India 
which would oppose him on that point. Then he said he wants an opportunity 
of discussing the report of the Joint Select Committee whenever it does come. 
That is rather premature. Is it not ? Government is not in a position to 
know when the report of the Joint Select Committee will materialize, nor is 
Government in a position to say what will happen to it when the report does 
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materialize. Therefore it is not for me to commit Government to what it will 
do so far as this House having an opportunity to discuss that report is concern- 
ed. If the House is in session it is open to any Honourable Member of the 
House to make the Motion that is being made now. If the House is not in 
session, I am sure the House would not like Government to stop the further 
advance of the proceedings relating to the reforms so that this House may have 
a chance of discussing the report. In case this House meets when the report 
has reached the stage of a Bill there is nothing to prevent this Honourable 
House from discussing this Bill. It is the same thing as discussing the report 
of the Select Committee in case there is not a Bill. Therefore, that part of 
his speech, if he means it to be the substantial part, T cannot but oppose. 

Then, he later closed his speech by giving advice to Government as to 
what they should do in the matter of either holding fresh elections or prolonging 
the life of a Legislature which has run through the usual term. Well, Sir, we 
have noted his advice. Having listened to his speech and decided upon making 
the observations that I have just made, I really do not know whether the 
House is any the wiser as to what he said and as to what Government is oris 
not prepared to do. There is nothing very definite that he wanted done and 
in consequence there is nothing definite that I can tell him can or can not be 
done. If desultory discussion on the evidence of the Secretary of State or 
any other witness is desired, the House is welcome to it provided it is not 
expected that Government will take any part in it. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the mover of the Resolution began by saying that he has 
introduced it in the orthodox manner in order to initiate discussion. He was 
good enough to make a reference to myself and say that I was the only Member 
of this House to be included amongst the 21 British Indian delegates who were 
sent to confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee in London, and he 
desired me to place any further facts that I could before this House that were 
not generally known. With your permission, Sir, and with the indulgence of 
the House I will relate what perhaps may not have yet appeared in the press. 
As the mover informed you, the White Paper came out early last year. Soon 
thereafter Government decided upon sending 21 delegates from British India 
and seven from the Indian States. We left here about the third week of April 
and T Would like the House to understand that if we all went there it should 
not be taken for granted that we accepted the recommendations of the White 
Paper in loto and that they did not want any modifications. On the contrary, 
it was because we felt that there might be introduced many modifications 
which would reconcile Indian opinion in favour of the White Paper that we 
accepted the invitation of Government. We were there 28 in number from 
India and there were 32 Members of the two Houses of Parliament, 16 from each 
representing the different political parties in the country. It would follow, 
therefore, that there would be some amongst them who would be in sympathy 
with the views of that section of the public known as the Die-hards. We soon 
discovered this after we commenced our sittings on the 16th of May. We 
first wanted to determine our own position and in reply to questions asked on 
the opening day we were told that we were on a footing of equality with the 
Members of Parliament in respect of evidence taken either in public or 
in camera and in respect of any papers which we might want and which were 
accessible to the members of the Committee but that, after the examination of 
witnesses was over and after the discussions between the Indian delegates and 
the Committee members had terminated, we were to make our conge and the 
members of the Select Committee would themselves prepare the report for 
they >vere there in the capacity of judges. That seemed to us as putting us 
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at some disadvantage because our views would not be considered as we would 
like them to bo just at the time of the preparation of the report. We therefore 
asked if we would be permitted to submit a memorandum or memoranda 
which might be considered at the time of the preparation of the report and 
that the same be embodied in the proceedings. The Chairman was not in a 
position to give an answer immediately but after consulting his colleagues 
he told us, two days later, that our request would be acceded to. That 
accounts for the Memorandum to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Hossain 
Imam, has referred. Now, Sir, my friend has laid stress on the fact that there 
has been delay this time. He referred to previous reforms, namely, the 
Morley-Minto and the Montagu-Chelmsford which did not take more than two 
years in the preparation. This time Government have been busy considering 
the reforms since 1928 and if we do not yet know what we are to get, perhaps 
the fault is our own. The fault is our own in as much as while there was a 
splendid opportunity of coining to a satisfactory understanding at the First 
Round Table Conference, the dissensions between the Indian Members them- 
selves were responsible for the delay. They were responsible for the appoint- 
ment of the subsequent Round Table Conferences, of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, and finally, the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Now, I would like 
to assure the Honourable the mover that, so far as the Secretary of State is 
concerned, we know that be is most anxious to expedite the reforms. In proof 
of that I may tell him that when we commenced our proceedings on the ICth 
of May, his estimate was that our work would be over by July, the report would 
be ready by September and the bill placer! before the House of Commons 
before Parliament was prorogued in November. We soon discovered that that 
was not possible. Fn the first place, there was some delay in commencing the 
examination of witnesses. Indian delegates put forward the suggestion that 
we need not make speeches explaining our point of view because Members 
of the Committee could read them in the proceedings of the three Round Table 
Conferences. It was ruled, however, that because the majority of the Members 
had no connection with any of the three Round Table Conferences, had 
never been to India and were not acquainted with conditions in this country, 
it would be better for the Indian delegates to put forward their ease which 
we did. For this reason, the examination of the witnesses did not commence 
till the 2nd of June. So there was delay to begin with. We went on to the 3rd 
August when the Committee* rose for the holidays. When we rose for the 
holidays we were not sure whether we should return when the work was 
resumed and that was because some members of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee hinted that if every delegate did not return they could not look upon 
the remainder as a delegation. The Secretary of State, however, thought 
otherwise and he thought it would be very advantageous if we did return. 
I for one certainly thought so and had no hesitation in giving my views in the 
Press that the members should return and my reason was that some very 
important witnesses, such as the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and 
commercial bodies in London had not yet appeared before us. Again, the 
Secretary of State’s examination had not finished, and finally, the most import- 
ant of all, the discussions which l>etween the members of the Indian delegation 
and the members of the Joint Select Parliamentary Committee were to take 
place after we returned in October. We were 21 and seven in the first instance 
as I have stated but when we resumed on the 3rd October, there were only 10, 
namely, 13 from British India and three representatives of the Princes. 
But although we were less in number, I think we were able to do very good 
team work such as we had never done before either at the three Round Table 
Conferences or at the Consultative Committee at Delhi. Because of such good 
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team work, we believe we were able to impress upon the members of the Joint 
Select Parliamentary Committee the exact needs of India at the present 
moment. 

We resumed work on 3rd October, and I would remind the House that by 
that time the Secretary of State had to face very considerable opposition in the 
country from the members of his own Party, namely, the Conservatives 4 
Whilst we were there in June, there was held a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Conservative Party which bitterly attacked the White Paper, but 
fortunately the majority of those present voted in favour of the White Paper. 
Similarly, at the annual conference of the Conservative Party held at Birmin- 
gham on 5th October, there was again a majority in favour of the White 
Paper. But the opposition had grown in the meantime and I believe it is 
growing still further and that has to be reckoned with by the Cabinet no doubt, 
and I would ask my Honourable friend not to forget this. 

Altogether there were 120 witnesses examined. My friend has referred 
to the question of the public services. I may say that the two points upon 
which members of the .Joint Select Parliamentary Committee were very 
anxious in their examination of witnesses were in respect of the transfer of law 
and order, and secondly, in regard to the public services. As regards law and 
order, when they discovered that the work of the police of this country is 
divided into three branches, namely, the ordinary, the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and the special branch of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, there were many amongst them who freely expressed the view that 
the special branch of the Criminal Investigation Department should be a 
reserved subject. As regards the public services, many arguments were 
advanced in favour of protecting them to a greater extent than the Secretary 
of State had recommended in the White Paper. They even went to the length 
of urging that if for any reason Tndia failed to pay the pensions of the men of 
the public services, the Secretary of State should prevail upon the Cabinet 
and the British Government to guarantee such pensions. They also asked 
for a certain percentage in all the all-India services to be reserved for Europeans, 
and lastly, they even asked that a certain portion of our revenues should be 
definitely earmarked for the payment of pensions, to all of whieh the Secretary 
of State did not see his way to agree. 

Now, Sir, 1 said that the most important witnesses were to come before 
us after we resumed work in October. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
was to appear before us on the 27th October. The Secretary of State very 
wisely asked for this date to be altered to the 3rd November for the good reason 
that just at that time negotiations were being carried on by the Manchester 
delegation and the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association in Bombay and which 
were happily concluded in a satisfactory manner. The conclusion of what is 
now known as the Mody-Lees Pact certainly effected a very great change in 
the attitude of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. I am revealing no secret 
when I say that they had prepared a memorandum which was dead opposed 
to Indian interests and which between 27th October and 3rd November was 
altogether altered, and they were conciliatory in their attitude towards Indian 
aspirations. For this we are indebted in the first instance to the Mody-Lees 
Pact to which a deservedly flattering reference was made by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member in the other House yesterday and I believe at this 
very moment Mr. Mody is today defending his action in the other place against 
unwarranted attacks made upon him by a section of the press in this country. 
But I must not omit to mention Lord Derby , one who is respected throughout 
all England and who commands the greatest influence in his own county, 
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namely, Lancashire. He was mainly responsible for the change in the attitude 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce delegates and the evidence they 
gave. This, I may say will not only have good results in the Committees’ 
report but also in Parliament where they control as many as 70 votes. 

There were other commercial bodies which gave evidence to which I 
have not the time to refer but I may be permitted to say a word or two with 
regard to the discussions which took place between the Indian delegates and 
the members of the Joint Select Parliamentary Committee. That was the 
most important part of our work. It was necessary to decide the procedure 
to be adopted. It is the rule for Joint Select Parliamentary Committees not 
to keep any record of their proceedings but only to record their decisions and 
the voting. On this occasion, member after member from amongst the Com- 
mittee members observed that if any notes were taken, there would not be 
that heart to heart talk, and that they would hesitate to put questions to 
Indians which they would otherwise do. We saw the point and we left it to 
the Chairman. The Chairman, however, thought it necessary to have notes 
for future reference when the report was being prepared in case they forgot 
what was actually said during the proceedings. The Chairman decided that 
the report was to be his private property and that nobody else was to have 
access to it. After this arrangement, there were free and frank discussions. We 
did not spare our friends in pointing out what in our opinion were the defects 
of the present administration of this country. They did not spare us and they 
told us what they thought would be the defects and what would be the difficul- 
ties in the advancement of India at the rate we desired. We felt, that whilst 
we may have prevailed upon some by our arguments, we might not have 
prevailed on all, and it was considered very necessary therefore to leave a 
memorandum or move them if we delegates differed amongst ourselves. Of 
course, we did not ask the three representatives of the Indian Princes to join 
us in any memorandum we might submit. Of the British- Indian delegation 
we were 13 in all including Sir Hubert Carr, the representative of the European 
community. We did not ask him to join us for obvious reasons. But at the 
same time I would like here and publicly to acknowledge the very excellent 
work done by Sir Hubert Carr and the very valuable help he gave the British - 
Indian delegation throughout- and particularly in fighting the Die-hard 
campaign. All the rest of us, 12 in number, including Sir Henry Cidnoy, who 
represented the Anglo-Indian community, signed that memorandum and it 
was sent to the Chairman on 17th November that is, a day after our proceeding 
ended. In that memorandum we have brought out the salient points in which 
we differed from the Members of the Committee and we do hope that as a result 
of the recommendations we have made therein the Committee’s report will 
be so framed that it will prove acceptable to the reasonable section of the public 
in this country. I have already exceeded my time limit and I am sorry 
I can not even refer to the most important points therein. In the introduction 
we have pointed out that our object in asking for these modifications was to 
ensure that the reserve powers are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India to full responsibility and to secure that the period of 
transition is not indefinitely extended. In short, Sir, what we have asked for 
is maximum responsibility and minimum reservations. 

The Honourable the mover lias made mention of the Secretary of State. 
Much has been said about him. As the House is aware, out of 20,000 quetions 
put to the witnesses, he was responsible for answering one -fourth of tnat 
number, and it took him 75 hours in the course of 19 days to stand his cross- 
examination. He was in the dock, if you may so term it, for all that time 
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and he stood the test remarkably wefl indeed in the opinion alike of the Com- 
mittee and of the delegates. If he had not to face so much opposition from 
a section of his own Party I would not be surprised if he would have gone 
beyond the recommendations he has made in the White Paper. But we 
must realize that he must secure the support of his own Party or the majority ' 
amongst them and therefore he has perhaps not been able to go far enough in 
the White Paper. We hope that in our absence he will be able to prevail 
upon the Committee to give effect to the modifications we have proposed in 
our Memorandum or as many of them as they can. 

Mr. President, I will not take up more time except to refer to one or two 
former Members of this Legislature. I told you there were 120 witnesses in, 
all. It is very strange that the majority of Englishmen who have returned 
from India to their homes in the old country within the last five years have 
been in favour of the White Paper, while the majority of those who returned 
ten or more years ago are against the White Paper. Amongst those who retired 
recently T want to mention the name of a former Commerce Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, Sir Charles Innes, subsequently Governor of Burma, and. 
another who was a prominent Member of this very House, Sir John Thompson. 
Sir Charles Innes was very greatly in favour of Indian aspirations. Even in 
today’s telegrams there is the report of a speech made yesterday by Sir 
Charles Innes before the Royal Empire Society, in which he says, 

“ We are pledged to introduce responsible government in India and Burma. If w© 
grant it promaturoly the countries would not bo able properly to up© it. If we hold our 
hand too long thore will be such resentment that the first use the peoples will male© 
of responsible government w ill bo to leave the Empiie 

He preferred the first alternative* Let us hope the members of the Joint 
Select Parliamentary Committee will also prefer the first alternative and that 
their report, which according to another telegram is expected to be in our 
hands after the Whitsun recess, two months or ten weeks later, will also be 
such as will prove acceptable to India. For, if only the White Paper recom- 
mendations are accepted, or, as is feared, even the White Paper is whittled 
down, I am afraid the trouble in India will not cease but will continue 
indefinitely which will be unfortunate for all concerned. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras : 
Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, we are indeed indebted to the mover of this* 
Resolution in affording the House an opportunity of expressing its views on 
this very important question of the reforms. When my Honourable friend 
asked for papers T am sure he was in full possession of all the papers as much 
as any one else, and all that he wanted was only to seek an opportunity to lay 
certain points before the House, so that they may reach the authorities in 
England. Next we are indebted to the Honourable the Leader of the House 
for promising us that he would be pleased to communicate the proceedings of 
this House in order to enable the Secretary of State to know exactly what the 
feeling in this country is at the present stage. Last but not least, Sir, our 
friend the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna also deserves our thanks for telling 
us all that has happened as well as he could within the time allowed to him. 
Now, Sir, it is only in that sense that I should like to join in this debate, 
in the sense, namely, that our voice may be hoard and our views may be com- 
municated to the Secretary of State exactly in the form in which we give 
expression to them in this House. There are one or two points which are 
very important to us at the present stage. It is true no doubt that there is 
a good deal of opposition from Conservative quarters, especially from the south 
of England. I happened to be in England in the months of May, June and 
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July last year, and I know exactly from where the opposition came. As has 
been already mentioned, the Conservative Associations, about 72 or 82 out of 
120, passed resolutions to the effect that they could not accept the White 
Paper without material alterations. But it seems to have taken a different 
turn just now, if the newspaper reports can be credited. We are told that a 
section of people in England is giving out that the White Paper is not at all 
wanted by any party in India, that the Congress does not want it, that the 
Liberals do not want it, unless perhaps great changes are made as outlined in 
the memorandum to which reference has already been made, and that the other 
parties also do not want it. They ask : 

“ Why then do you impose this upon India when nobody wants it v” 

It has even been said that some Conservative members are just now in 
this country to ascertain for themselves whether that is so or not. Now, Sir, 
I cannot speak for all India, but I can speak for a great party to which I have 
the honour to belong. That party is in Madras, the Justice party. Next to 
the Indian National Congress, that party is the best organized party with 
the largest following, claiming to represent something like 38 millions of people 
in that province. Speaking on behalf of that party I can assure these gentle- 
men, those that might have come to India and those that are in England who 
think in that way, that, whatever may 1 m? said and however much we may be 
dissatisfied with certain aspects of the White Paper, if once it becomes law 
we for our part are perfectly willing to work it to the best of our ability and for 
as much as it is worth. To say and raise any opposition to it on the ground 
that it is not wanted in this country is a travesty of truth. No doubt we do 
want certain improvements in the reforms ; no doubt we do want certain 
changes, we do want to obtain as much as we could get ; but even if the White 
Paper is passed as it is I can assure you and speak for a great party that that 
White Paper would be worked, if it is not further watered down or whittled 
down. Sir, so far as the White Paper itself is concerned, we have always 
taken it as the offer of Great Britain to India and Great Britain cannot go 
behind it. With all its defects and with all its disadvantages, as far as it goes, 
we in our party recognized that it was an advance over the existing consti- 
tution. And as one who had the privilege of working, if only for three years, 
the dyarchic system, I can assure this House, as I have assured others elsewhere, 
that this White Paper is undoubtedly a great advance over the existing con- 
stitution. That being the case, if the White Paper is not further whittled 
down in any way, if at least it is passed as it was offered to us, then certainly 
there is sufficient opinion in this country which is prepared to work those 
reforms for what they are worth without in the least giving up our right to 
agitate for more reforms and greater privileges, which are our birthright. 

The next thing I would place before the House is with reference to a certain 
piece of evidence which leaves an impression in our mind, the evidence of the 
Secretary of State, that an agreement has been entered into or an assurance 
has been given to Burma that in case she separated from India she would not 
have to suffer anything by way of tariff walls from India. Now, Sir, Burma 
is at perfect liberty to remain with us or separate. I am sorry my Honourable 
friend Mr. Glass is not here I would be the last man to stand in the way of 
Burma separating, if that be the wish of the Burmese. But, Sir, as the 
saying goes, “ they cannot eat their cake and keep it ”, or, as the lawyers 
say, “ they cannot have both mud and money ”. If they want to separate, 
pertainly they cap do so, and they will be the same as other Colonies, 
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Crown Colonies, and they will be under whatever constitution may be given 
to them. But in case she does separate of her own free will and if that separa- 
tion is accepted by the British Parliament, my submission is that this is not 
the stage at which any condition could be imposed on India, namely, to agree 
to impose no tariffs, no duties, no customs, on articles that may have to come 
from Burma to India. Sir, at the time when the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms 
were granted to us, I happened to be in England and I believe it is actually 
in the report of the Joint Select Committee of 1919 that India will have her 
fiscal autonomy, and that .if the Government of India and the Legislature in 
this land agree upon any point of fiscal reform, of tariffs, of customs, then the 
British Government would not interfere with that. Now, supposing that 
Burma is separated tomorrow and the Government of India are at one with 
the Legislature in this country — -the two Houses of the Legislature in this 
country— and that this country decides to raise a tax on Burmese rice which 
comes into our province — about, which we have a great complaint today and 
yet we do not complain because Burma is a part of India and she has as much 
right to import rice into Madras as any other province — then India shall be 
in a position to exercise the right of fiscal autonomy— — 

The Honour\ble Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Fight for it. 

The Honourable SrR KURMA VENKATA REDDI : As my friend 
puts it we may have to fight for it by all constitutional means. After all, 
this right which has been given to us 14 years ago, the right of fiscal autonomy, 
to be taken away from us on the ground that Burma had been, before the 
separation, a part of India, Sir, would cause such a grievous injury that I 
should like the Government in this country to let the Government of Great 
Britain know how strong the feeling is in this country, for we are today 
suffering from Burmese imports but yet we actually accept the position be- 
cause there cannot be any difference between one province and another pro- 
vince so long as one remains a part of India. But when once Burma 
is separated, I should think it very unwise, very unjust, on the part of the 
British Government to give any assurance to Burma that, the fundamental 
right of India to control her own fiscal powers would be taken away and 
that some benefits would be shown to Burma even before Burma is separated. 
That, Sir, is another point which I should like the Government of India to 
kindly let- the British Government know. 

There is yet another point which I should like to place before the House 
and that is with reference to the financial relations between the various pro- 
vinces and the centre. Just, a few days ago, speaking on the budget, in the 
general discussion in this House, 1 made the position of Madras clear and 
pointed out that Madras, and the United Provinces for the matter of that, 
have been treated as the milch cows of India. I also' pointed out that for 
five or six years under the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms we wore made to 
bleed, having had to pay Rs. 3h crores every year as contribution to the 
Central Government. I also pointed out that the taxes in my province have* 
been very heavy ; the incidence of taxation has been unbearable in Madras. 
Whereas we in Sladras pay Rs. 8 crores on land and land alone, there are pro- 
vinces which do not even pay Rs. 4 crores though the extent of our eulturable 
land is by no means larger than that of other provinces. After all, Sir, all 
these things will have to lie settled by the Financial Relations Committee 
that will have to be appointed. So far I have not been able to see whether 
any definite promise has been made that such a committee would be coming 
to this country, whether it be of Britishers, or of Britishers and Indians or of 
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Indians alone. I would respectfully submit that Madras would insist upon 
such a committee, so that the financial relations between the oentre and the pro- 
vinces might be satisfactorily settled, satisfactorily to all the provinces. 
Every province would be at liberty to represent its grievances and it is for 
such a committee to find a way out and show how this burden could be equa- 
lized. After all, taxation has its limits. We have read in books that taxation 
must be equal, that taxation must be bearable, and so on and so forth and 
there are technical expressions such as capacity to pay and equal distribution 
which I need not repeat here. But judged from any standard, Sir, Madras 
is today suffering from such a heavy burden of taxation that it would be 
impossible for that province to bear it any longer unless the Government of 
India come to our rescue and see that some equal and just adjustment is 
made. 

Sir, I have only one word more, and that- is to join my Honourable friend 
Sir Phiroze Sethna in the compliment, or shall I say, the tribute — that will 
be the more appropriate word — paid to the two great friends of India, Lord 
Derby and the Secretary of State. I happened to be, Sir, as I told you a little 
while ago, in London last year, in May, and I had opportunities of meeting both 
these gentlemen on various occasions. I think I met the Secretary of State 
no less than three times and as for Lord Derby I met him four or five times. 
On every occasion I received the greatest sympathy from them and as a 
matter of fact from the discussions I had with them not merely on the purpose 
for which I went there but oil the general purpose of the reforms, I could 
see that these two gentlemen had been doing their best to help India. As 
friends of India they are entitled to our gratitude and 1 wish to give expression 
to the sense of gratitude felt in this country through the means of the debate 
on this Resolution. 

Sir, I have done. 


The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I will not take up much time in putting forward 
my observations, but I think it is my duty to say what I think of the White 
Paper. The fundamental defects of the White Paper scheme are, firstly, 
that it leaves the paramountey of the British Parliament unaffected, and 
secondly, that even the powers that it does transfer are not transferred to 
the Indian nation but to an Tndia so divided into water-tight communal 
compartments that in the perpetual wrangling and strife of the communities 
the third party will find its opportunity of prolonging its tenure of irres- 
ponsible power. Both these vital defects are left entirely undisturbed by 
the joint memorandum. It is no use asking, as the memorandum does, that 

pho preamble to the Constitution Act should contain the definite statement that the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional prngie^s is the attainment of dominion status”. 

Sir, no constitution which leaves this power in the hands of the British 
Government can be regarded as a self-governing constitution in any sense 
of the term or fulfil the pledges repeatedly given by the Prime Minister and 
by successive Viceroys that as a result of the labours of the Round Table 
Conference India is to become a dominion. No part of the White Paper 
proposals, as every one knows, has evoked more widespread or more energetic 
protests in India than that relating to all-India services. The reason is quite 
clear. The proposal goes against the root principle of responsible consti- 
tutional government. The Lee Commission had admitted the anomaly of 
pjficers working in the Transferred Departments being responsible to aq 
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outside authority. British Indian delegates in London have unanimously 
condemned the proposals to perpetuate this anomaly. Even the European 
representatives had admitted that it is most important that the new consti- 
tutibn itself so far as it would give any real power to India could never be 
successful or properly worked as long as the all -India services remained beyond 
the control of the Ministers in the provinces and at the centre. 

With these few remarks, I resume my seat. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMEI) PADSHAH SAHIB 
BAHADUR (Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, I express my grateful thanks 

j to the Honourable the Leader of the House for the 

assurance he has given us to forward the proceedings 
of this debate to the Secretary of State. All that we wished to do by this 
debate and all that the Honourable mover of this Resolution hoped to do by 
this debate, was only to see that our views on this burning question, the 
question of India’s constitutional advance, might be communicated to the 
authorities in England and that in spite of any disagreements which we might 
have with one or other of the White Paper proposals, we were, on the whole, 
prepared to work the constitution, which the White Paper proposed to set 
up, and last but not least, that there were grave dangers in the delay which 
is being caused in introducing the reforms, for which the country has been 
waiting so long. Therefore, Sir, we are highly grateful to the Honourable 
the Leader of the House for having consented to communicate our views 
to the authorities in England. Before I make my own observations on the 
Resolution, I would like, on behalf of myself and all my other colleagues in 
this Honourable House, to tender my thanks to my Honourable friend, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, for the lucid and detailed account that he has given us of 
the work of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and of the way in which 
our representatives from India, of whom our Honourable colleague was one 
of the most distinguished, have tried to discharge their duty. * 

Sir, I join him in the well merited tribute which he has paid to the 
Secretary of State and to that other great statesman in England, I mean 
Lord Derby. I join him in the tribute he has paid to them for trying to help 
the cause of India, for the way in which they have been trying to obviate 
the obstacles that are being attempted to be placed on the attainment by 
India of her natural and legitimate ambition. I believe that the Honourable 
the mover of this Resolution was perfectly justified in impressing upon the Gov- 
ernment the necessity of expediting the reforms. It is common knowledge 
that ever since the Reforms Inquiry Committee was set up by the Legislative 
Assembly, there has been an incessant demand in the country for a further 
and more substantial advance, particularly during the last six or seven years 
and, as the Honourable the mover has rightly pointed out, since the appoint- 
ment of the Simon Commission, this question of India’s constitutional advance 
was the one question which more than every other has engaged the attention 
of public men, both in England and in India. T need not take the House 
through all the various inquiries that have been set up in the attempt to 
solve this problem. As we are all aware, Sir, as the result of these inquiries 
and consultations, with the help of the three Round Table Conferences and the 
various committees which were set up by them, the White Paper was issued 
and proposals formulated. Then the Joint Select Committee was set up 
to examine these proposals and this committee did its work with the help 
of our Indian representatives some of whom assisted it in the capacity of 
assessors and others in the capacity of witnesses. 
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Sir, opinions were expressed about the proposals that were formulated 
in the White Paper in this House and also in the other, as well as by the^ 
various important political organizations in the country. Again, the British - 
Indian delegation also submitted a joint memorandum, pointing out tfie 
directions in which it was desirable to effect modifications in order to make 
these proposals acceptable to the country and I am glad that the British 
delegation did submit this memorandum for otherwise it would have been 
unable to give to the Joint Parliamentary Committee the benefit of their 
views, inasmuch as it was ruled that this part of the delegation was to become 
functus officio as soon as the examination of the witnesses was over. 


Therefore, Sir, I feel that there is enough material to help in the solving 
of the problem which has been awaiting solution for all these long years. All 
the matters which an 1 connected with this constitutional question have been 
thoroughly examined and every aspect of this question has been closely and 
carefully scrutinized. The settlement, of this question, Sir, lias been long 
overdue. I am strongly of opinion that this is not the time for any hesitation, 
indecision or procrastination. For I feel that procrastination in this instance 
is bound to prove the veritable thief of time ; it is bound to rob you of the 
opportunity which you now" have of inaugurating the reforms with a substan- 
tial chance of success. There is a large body of men in this country who are 
still ready to co-operate, who are still ready to work the reforms, if they 
are inaugurated without any avoidable delay. Again, recently there has 
happily been a revulsion of feeling in other quarters also. Several amongst 
the extremist sections have come to recognize the futility of boycotts and 
unconstitutional methods. They arc now thinking of entering the Legisla- 
tures and directing their energies into more useful and effective channels. 
Therefore, Sir, if the reforms are introduced now without any unnecessary 
dela^, there is every possibility of a very large section of the Indian people 
coming forward to work the new constitution and make it a success, but if 
there is any undue delay it is just possible that the situation might become 
much worse and more difficult. That this is so is obvious from the way in 
which events have been moving both in India and in England. In England, 
as my Honourable friend, Mr. Naidu has just observed, forces are already 
at work in order to deprecate and frustrate the attempts of His Majesty’s 
Government to do justice to India. Sir, as we have seen from the newspapers, 
commission after commission is being sent to this country by the Tory 
section, ostensibly for the purpose of studying the situation here, but really 
to help the Tory section in England to distort facts and paint things after 
their own fashion. These commissions are sent here that they might clutch 
at any differences that they might find in India and make it appear to the 
authorities that there is no unity among the Indians in regard to the White 
Paper. Besides this, desperate efforts are being made to excite prejudice 
against the White Paper proposals both in England and in India. Bitterness 
is sought to be engendered in India by all kinds of attempts being made to 
qualify the solemn pledges which have been so repeatedly given to us ; and 
opposition is being mobilized in England by making it appear that in their 
attempt to implement those pledges His Majesty’s Government are em- 
barking on a policy of abdication. Therefore, it is quite patent that the 
situation is getting worse? and worse. Unless something is done at once 
without any loss of time, it is just possible that the chances of the success 
of the reforms might become jeopardized. 
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One word more, Sir, about t one observation made by the Honourable 
thcf L^der of the Progressive Party. I am sorry to say he was not well ad- 
vised ^in making that reference to the communal aspect of this question. Sir, 
it js only*these ill-considered utterances on our part which go to give a handle 
to the Die-hards in England and to make it appear as though there is still a 
sharp difference of opinion amongst us as regards the White Paper proposals. 
The Communal Award, whether good, bad or indifferent, is the one thing from 
which there is no escape for us. so long as it is not possible for us to come 
to an understanding between ourselves. As my Honourable colleague, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, observed in his speech, most of the delay that has been caused 
in this matter has been due to our own conduct and has been due to our in- 
ability to come to an agreement and propose practical suggestions which 
would have helped to solve the problem. Sir, several opportunities were 
offered to us to come to this agreement and even before Government began 
to make attempts to solve this problem, there have been many attempts on 
the part of non -officials in India, and on the part of leaders of various sections 
here, to come to an agreement on this point. But, unhappily, Sir, every 
one of these attempts ended in miserable failure. I am therefore of opinion 
that it is not advisable on our part to try and unsettle these matters which 
at last have been settled in some w r ay by the Communal Award. My humble 
advice to my friends who disagree with me on this point would be that 
for want of a better arrangement we should be prepared to give this a fair 
trial and to see after this has worked for some time, if it is not going to im- 
prove matters and bring about an atmosphere in which it might be possible 
for us to come to some better arrangement which might be more acceptable to 
the people here. 

As I observed, Sir, it is very dangerous to allow matters to drift and to 
allow 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member lms 
already referred two or three times to the subject of delay. 

The Honourable Mr. Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB 

BAHADUR : I just want to make one observation. Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Ts 
the Honourable Member referring to the White Paper ' 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. Will you proceed ? 

The Honourable Mr. Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB 

BAHADUR : I am referring to the White Paper and to the Resolution 
before the House. 1 do not' want to suggest that the authorities are deli- 
berately delaying the reforms. I do admit that they are quite in earnest. 
T fully appreciate their earnestness and their anxiety to do everything, and 
to push things on with every possible dispatch. Above all, the presence of 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon at the helm of affairs in India is a sure 
guarantee to us that every possible effort will be made by the Government 
of India to see that there is no delay which can be avoided. Sir, it is a for- 
tuitous coincidence that one who is such a distinguished and trusted statesman 
of Britain is also a trusted friend of India. Let us therefore hope that the 
visit which His Exeellencv is shortly going to pay England will bring about 
the desired results. Let us also hope that His Excellency will be able to make, 
the authorities in England realize the gravity of the situation and the danger 
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involved in indecision and delay. Let us further also hope, that when hfe 
comes back, he might be able to bring with him a message of hope which ' 
would go to put more heart into the people of this country, bringing the 
reforms more clearly and closely in sight. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I am thankful to the 
House, especially to my Honourable colleague, Sir Phiroze Sethna, for the 
support they have given me. I was very surprised that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House should have thought that I gave expression to my own 
opinion when I said that we expected to have the reforms in 1940. I was not 
voicing the demand of India or my own expectations. We would welcome itr 
tomorrow. I was simply referring to the way in which the British Govern- 
ment is dallying which shows that- they have no intention of introducing the 
reforms immediately. I should like to draw the attention of the House to 
page 11, paragraph 19 of Volume III of the Records of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, in which the Secretary of State says as follows : 

“It is any way clear that some considerable betteiment of central finances and on 
ail assured basis, must take place before the centre can make surrenders necessary to 
establish the provinces ” — mark the word ‘ provinces * — “ as independent financial units 
on such terms as will allow them to rest securely on their own resources 

I was simply referring to the hindrances which have been put in the way 
of the establishment of the reforms. I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my Honourable colleague, Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi, as regards 
Burma. He has interpreted the opinion of India quite correctly. The only 
thing in which I wish to amend his statement about the working of the reforms 
is that we are all willing to work the reforms whatever their nature. But 
how we will work depends on the nature of the reforms. If they are satis- 
factory, we will work them for their own sake ; if they are unsatisfactory, we 
will #ork them to end them or mend them. 

As regards the distribution of resources, we had before us the report of the 
Percy Committee and some further light was thrown in one of the memoran- 
dums which the Secretary of State has submitted to us, but even they failed 
to give any clear outline of the financial position of the future reformed consti- 
tution. Sir Phiroze referred to the opposition of the Tory Die-hards. Some 
people have, said that it was a put-up job, but I personally agree with The 
Statesman that it is disappointed expectations which is responsible for the 
barrage of opposition which has been going on in Parliament. The Leader of 
the Independents drew our attention to the fact that the Die-hard element 
is trying to put a spoke in the wheels of reform. Our complaint, Sir, is that 
while they are doing this openly, there are others who are doing this secretly, 
and they are in my opinion worse enemies than those who face us and whom 
we know we have* to oppose. I was rather sorry that the element of communal 
heat was engendered in this House. I expected that the Leader of the Inde- 
pendents while he was on his feet would refer to something else. We are 
always accused of not being able to compose our differences ourselves ; but 
when we do compose our differences, when we do come to a decision, what 
happens ? The Leader of the Independent Party, a member of the Statutory 
Railway Board Committee whch sat in England, knows that they came to a 
decision and they made a compromise and the Secretary of State did not accept 
that compromise. Has he any word of condemnation for the Secretary of 
State for that action ? If the Secretary of State does a thing which is against 
the interests of Mussulmans, then there is no condemnation for that. But if 
anybody else says a word, not to attack Muhammadans but to attack others, 
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even that, is supposed to be disadvantageous to the Mussulmans, then that 
person must be attacked and attacked every time when he gets up. It is a 
wrong policy. We must realize, and I realize it, that wo can find friends only 
in those whom we can impress with our importance. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
One question is, is it advisable for your Leader to rake up a question which has 
happily recently been given a quietus. Arc you not aware of the communal 
reflex 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The White Paper was pub- 
lished on the 18th March ; but the report on the Statutory Committee was 
published after that, and the memorandum on that report has not been attack- 
ed by the Leader of the Independent Party, a report to which he himself was 
a signatory. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
It is irrelevant to talk of that matter. I had a hand in bringing about that 
compromise 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. Will you please 
not stray aside from the terms of the Resolution ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I was referring, Sir, to 
Volume III of the records. The report of the Statutory Railway Board Com- 
mittee forms part of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s records. It is for 
that reason I brought in the question, otherwise I would not have done so. 

In view of the fact that the Government is prepared to forward the debate 
of this House to the Secretary of State, who is the right authority to consider 
the matter, I do not find it necessary to press this Motion and I would request 
the permission of the House to withdraw it. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, the 
Honourable the President in the Chair. 


RESOLUTION RE COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION ON STATE 

RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the Resolution which stands in my 
name and which reads thus : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to determine the 
proportion of communal representation of employees on State Railways on the basis of 
the population of each community in India, and that the proportion of each community 
be separately determined in respect of firstly, officers, and secondly, subordinates, clerks, 
menials and all other employees including workshop labourers and establishment.” 

Sir, personally I am against the policy of communal representation, but 
as it is now the accepted policy of the Government I have thought fit to move 


Vide page 465, ante . 
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this Resolution. My object in moving this Resolution is that Government 
while determining the proportion of various communities should take into 
consideration the total number of its employees and not a portion of it. At 
present railways have arbitrarily taken a certain portion of its employees, 
upon which they seem to have determined the communal proportion. This 
seems to me unjust and inequitable. What is the reason why all the employees 
are not taken into consideration when determining the communal proportion ? 
At present workshop employees, the inferior servants and all low paid servants 
are not taken into consideration at all while considering this matter. Sir, 
Mr. Hayman on behalf of the Government said in the other House in 1930 that 
the pledge which Government gave in 1925 stands. I doubt how far that 
pledge is being fulfilled by Government. The other day the Honourable the 
Railway Member observed that the percentage of Indian gazetted officers at 
present is 39. What an extremely small number of Indian officers ? Then, 
Sir, in the report of the Railway Board which has been handed to us for this 
year, in the year 1932-33, out of a total number of ten superior officers recruited 
for State Railways, four were Europeans, two Hindus, one Muslim, two Anglo- 
Indians and one Indian Christian. That is to say, that the percentage of 
Indian recruitment in the year even if domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
are to be taken as Indians was no more than 60 per cent. The Government 
pledge was to take 75 per cent. Indians or Europeans of Indian domicile and 
Anglo-Indians while recruiting for the superior services. Against that 75 
per cent, we find that the percentage for the year under reference was only 
60. In Company-managed Railways the position was still worse. Out of 
a total of 26 superior appointments made in the year as many as 15 went to 
Europeans and only 11 to Indians of whom three were Anglo-Indians. The 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in the other House observed that Government 
claimed credit that during the last four years the percentage of Indian gazetted 
officers had risen from 28 to 39. Sir, in case this scale of progress is maintained 
it will take 25 to 30 years to Indianize the railway services. I leave 
it to this Council to consider whether Indianization on this scale is proper 
and whether this scale of Indianization corresponds with the pledge to which 
I have already referred and which was given by Mr. Hayman in the other 
House ? 

Sir, in case we take the case of subordinate services in railways carrying 
a salary of Rs. 25 0 a month and over, we find that at the end of March, 
1932, there were 1,402 Hindus, 311 Muslims, 2,355 Anglo-Indians, 141 Sikhs, 
135 Indian Christians and 178 other classes. In other words, out of a total of 
4,522 posts no less than 2,355 or more than 50 per cent, are held by Anglo- 
Indians. Anglo-Indians are paid at a higher rate than Indians doing the 
samd work. I must say that Indians are quite prepared to treat Anglo-Indians 
as Indians, but only on one condition. That condition is that Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans should have all the rights and privileges of the Indian 
communities on the condition that they definitely throw in their lot with 
other Indian communities, share their joys and sorrows, their ideals and 
aspirations, fight their battles and in every possible matter accept a position of 
perfect equality with them. They cannot have the best of both worlds, and 
cannot be Indians only for certain definite purposes and Europeans for all 
other purposes. As long as they continue to have this ambiguous position, 
they, as well as the Government, will have only themselves to thank if the 
people of India will not recognize them as Indians for the purpose of Tndianiza- 
tion of services. If racialism in service is bad, communalism is hardly better. 
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Sir, the demand underlying my Resolution is a very just one and I hope 
that this Honourable Council will give favourable consideration to it. My 
only desire is that the communal proportion on basis of population bo 
fixed and be made known to us as far as each community is concerned and 
that instead of taking a partial number of the various employees in railways 
we should take the whole number. 

With these words, Sir, I commend my Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Tf I have your permission k Sir, I would like to suggest one small 
verbal amendment in this Resolution to make the latter part of it read 

“In respect of firstly, officers, secondly, subordinates, thirdly, cleiks, p.rd fomthly, 
menials and all other employees, etc. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : How do you distinguish between 
subordinates and clerks ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Well, Sir, then* arc upper 
subordinates and lower. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable the mover 
agree to this ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I have no 
objection, Sir, to agreeing to that proposal if the Government also agrees. 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : 1 have no objection. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Very well. I have no objection. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, the Resolution which 
my Honourable Leader has moved is so reasonable that I expect the entire 
House to support it. The Muslim community has always been demanding 
that their share should be fixed and, as is well known in this House, Mr. Hasan 
made inquiries about this and submitted a report which has been passing 
like a shuttlecock between the Home Department and the Railway Depart- 
ment. When I last made inquiries, it was found to be in the Home Depart- 
ment. The reason for moving this Resolution is that we wished that Indianiza- 
tion of the officers’ rank should proceed at a more rapid pace. At the present 
moment, as the statistics quoted by my Leader shows, Indianization is not 
going on rapidly enough. The fact that Anglo-Indians are now classified in the 
category of Indians makes the position impossible to real Indianization. If 
the statistics of about ten years are seen it will be found that the numbers of 
Anglo-Indians has increased in the officers’ rank very considerably. We 
do not, Sir, grudge them this so long as there is a pari passu increase in Indiani- 
zation as well. But we find that under the garb of Indianization the real 
thing that is happening is that Europeans are being replaced by Anglo-Indians. 
Very few Indians find a place in the Railway Board itself. We were consoled 
by the appointment of a so-called Indian, but that Indian happened to be 
neither a Hindu nor a Muhammadan nor an Indian Christian nor a Parsi. The 
fact that at the moment recruitment has been reduced to a great extent makes 
it more incumbent upon us that Indians of the right mettle should find a place 
in the national business. For these reasons this Resolution has been brought. 
I hope the Chief Commissioner will not disappoint us and accept it. 
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The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I have hitherto always thought- of the Leader of the 
Progressive Party in this House as a nationalist patriot. I always thought 
that he was a patriot of the right type to think of India as a nation and not 
as belonging to several communities. This Resolution, to my mind, is, if 
I may term it., reactionary, and shows that the Leader of the Progressive 
Party is progressing backwards. Sir, so far as I have known about Indian 
traditions and Indian culture, especially the Sanskritic culture, if I may say 
so, has always been not to cavil at the little things here and there but to see 
the whole world as your kin. In this respect also, T charge the Leader of the 
Progressive Party with having failed to come up to my expectation. This 
Resolution has really shown his clay feet. Sir, it the Government’s accepted 
policy was that there would be communalism in every aspect and every de- 
partment of Government service, I for one should have thought that we here 
should not add fuel to the fire but instead of that we should try t-o quench and 
put out the fire altogether. {An Honourable Member : “ But can we do 

that ? ”) Tf we cannot do it, it would he our misfortune but not our fault. 
That is why I say that if people like you try to do something to put out that 
fire and develop a spirit of true Indian nationality which will take no account 
of religion, caste, colour or creed, that will be a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. Although, Sir, the Honourable the mover’s speech was a tirade 
against Anglo-Tndians, he should not forget that this sort of Resolution would 
prove a boomerang which will come back and hit its thrower some time or 
other. I thought the Honourable the mover of the Resolution was a far- 
sighted statesman, and would realize that this sort of Resolution was bound to 
hit us back at the. long last. In order that we may perform our duties in the 
way of developing an Indian nationalism and an Indian nationality, we should 
do our work, in my opinion, in such a way that it would redound to our credit 
to have followed that path, and that it would be also for the benefit of the 
motherland and that all differences should be buried, that all strifes and ani- 
mosities should be allayed and we should let the jarring notes of communal 
dissensions be hushed in the presence of the larger question of the good of the 
whole country and developing a true national spirit. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Mr. President, the Honourable Mr. Basil has attacked the 
Honourable the mover of this Resolution. I do not think there is justification 
for the remarks he has passed. For the Honourable Mr. Basil will remember 
that the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das began his speech by 
saying that he himself is personally opposed to the reservation of percentages 
for different communities. And yet, you might well ask why has he brought 
forward this Resolution ? From the observations made by the Honourable 
the mover, I take it that he wants to draw the attention of the 
Honourable the Railway Commissioner to the fact that there is one particular 
community which evidently appears to have been very largely favoured. 
Now, I may point out to the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
that both the railways and the telegraphs were until the last few years practi- 
cally the preserves of the Anglo-Indian community. Since agitation has 
been made, the number of Anglo-Tndians in both these departments is being 
reduced. 

Sir, Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das quoted a certain 
percentage of new entrants from the Anglo-Indian community which he thought 
was very large. Perhaps the Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell, when he speaks, 
will be able to prove to the House that if this number was large during last 
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year, it is smaller than what it was in previous years and will be yet smaller 
in later years. If that be so, then I do not think there is justification for this 
Resolution. You cannot appoint just a few men now where thousands were 
appointed before. But if Sir Guthrie Russell assures this House that as time 
goes on more Indians will take the place of Anglo-Indians, which they cannot 
do immediately, then I think it will be very right for the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das not to press his Resolution. 

Speaking of the appointment of gazetted officers, the Honourable Rai 
Bahaduff Lala Ram Saran Das said that they were only BO per cent, instead 
of 75 per cent, as recommended by Government, and from that he drew the 
inference that at this rate it may take years and years before the higher ser- 
vices of the railways are Indianized. I would like to point out one thing and 
that is to mention the vernacular proverb which says that it may take you years 
and years to make your first lakh of rupees but once you have made your 
first lakh, then the other lakhs mount up in very quick time. I do hope, 
now that a beginning lias been made and there are already 39 gazetted Indian 
officers, that we will not have to wait for many years before that number of 
39 increases to 390. 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL (Chief Commissioner of 
Railways) : Sir, I do not propose to go into the details of the arguments 
and figures quoted by the Honourable the mover of this Resolution or the 
arguments used by other Honourable Members. I merely propose to state 
the present position. I think I cannot do better than quote what was said 
by the Honourable the Railway Member during the debate on the Demands 
for Grants last months. I think that states the position as clearly as it is 
possible at present to state it. He said : 

“ We (that ia, the Government) recognize that this question of adequate representation 
of communities in the services is one which arouses the liveliest interest in all quarters. 
Tt is a question beset with very many difficulties and it is not a problem which can be 
lightly tackled or which can be hastily settled. The House will realize the diversity of 
interests concerned ; it will also realize that any decision taken in resject of one depart- 
ment must have repercussions in respect of other departments. We have now tried, 1 
would like to assure the House, to give the fullest consideration to criticisms and claims 
from all quarters and our final proposals which have been completed are now before the 
Secretary of State. I hope that it will bo possible, Sir, to announce a decision on this 
matter at no distant date. Tn view of that statement. Sir, I hope that my friend will not 
press his Motion **. 

I trust that my Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
will follow a similar course. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I am 
sorry that my friend, the Honourable Mr. Basu, has accused me of several 
charges, but I can tell him straightaway — and my Honourable friend Sir 
Phiroze Sethna has already made a representation on my behalf — that I am 
one of those who are against communal representation. My Honourable 
friend Mr. Basu claims to be of the same opinion as I, but ho had not the 
courage to speak in this House when Government is pursuing a policy of com- 
munal representation. T might state the Punjab proverb meaning that 
when a man is hit by an arrow he should not presume it to be false. My 
friend is in that position. He still argues against the policy which is now 
an accepted one. The communal representation or the disruption in our 
social and public life has been created by the Government itself and not by 
me. My friend has no justification whatsoever to accuse me in the way that 
he has done ; he ought to have accused the Government instead. Does it. mean 
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that he in future will advocate against this communalism ? Will he try to 
get this decision of the Government accepting communal representation 
quashed ? 

The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : If I had the power I 
would do it. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I might 
say that you have neither the courage nor the power. Sir, he had not even 
the courage to support even my proposal that the communal representation 
must be based upon the total number of employees and not on any arbitrary 
portion. On the other hand, he said that if we do that, we will create more 
and more tension. It is not a question of creating tension. The Government, 
whether that tension comes or not, is bound to pursue the policy which they 
have adopted. Whether Mr. Basu is against it or for it, the Government 
will not make a change. As long as that policy is being pursued, I request 
the Government to be equitable and just and not to determine the proportion 
by a portion only which suits them and not by the total. 

My Honourable friend Sir Guthrie Russell has said that Government 
have put certain proposals before the Secretary of State and that shortly he 
will be in a position to announce how this communal proportion will stand 
and what will be the percentages. I hope, Sir, Government in their recom- 
mendations have based the communal proportion upon the total number of 
employees. If that is the case, Sir, I do not want to press the Resolution and 
I will wait till that decision of the Secretary of State is made known to us. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN IMPERIAL COUNCIL 

ON CO-OPERATION. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the (iovernor General in Council to establish 
an Imperial Council on Co-operation at un early date on the analogy of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research.” 

Sir, since 1 became a Member of this House it has been my earnest desire 
to bring co-operation into discussion as this subject has been neglected by the 
Government of India for a very long time. This opportunity was only offered 
to me recently when the Government invited a Registrars* Conference in 
January last in which they put up a definite proposal for the consideration 
of the Conference to set up an Advisory Board on Co-operation. I fail to see 
why this most important subject has been neglected by the Government. 
Other subjects like education, public health, public works department, indus* 
tries and agriculture are all transferred and yet they have all their connection 
with the Central Government, one way or the other. 

Sir, India is an agricultural country and the plight of the agriculturist 
is known to all of us. The indebtedness of the agricul- 
3 p. m. turist is over Rs. 900 crores. Their illiteracy is greater 

than in any other country of the world. They do not know what is happening 

* Vide page 418, ante. 
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outside their villages, and with all this the one and only source through which 
light can come to them is being neglected by the Government of India. Sir, 
the basic principle of co-operation is “ each for all and all for each ”. That 
is tho principle on which the co-operators are doing service to their brethren 
and helping one another. The importance and potentialities of co-operation 
have long been recognized and with your permission, Sir, I will just give one 
important sentence uttered by His Majesty the King Emperor in 1911. He 
said : 

“ If the system of eo-operatiou nm he introduced and utilized to the full, 1 foresee 
a groat and glorious future for tho agricultural interests of the country ”. 

That prediction holds good today and it is proved that it is doing a very 
useful service to the agricultural population of the country. Later on Com- 
missions that have come to India, the Agricultural Commission and the Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, have all laid great emphasis on tlie development 
of co-operation in this country. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
said : 

“If the rural community is to bo contented, happy and p: c.sj or one. Loud Govern- 
ments must regard tho co-operative movement as deserving of nil encourage merit ■which 
it lio-j within, tiioir powors to gi\ o ”. 

Then, Sir, tho Committee of Foreign Banking Experts appointed in con- 
nection with the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee have said the 
same thing. They said : 

“Tho co-operative movement, in spite of imperfections and unavoidable set-backs, 
deserves every possible assistance from all quarters, because thcio is no better instrument 
for raising tho level of tho agriculturists of tins country than the c o-of erotivo effort and a 
strong appeal to tho hanking interests of the country to assist this movement seems not 
at all out of place ”. 

Sir, those were the views of foreigners who came here and saw the con- 
ditions of tho country. With all this, however, we bind that after the appoint- 
ment of tho Maclagan Committee in 1915, no particular effort has been made 
by the Government of India except the calling of Registrars’ Conferences now 
and then, and even those conference's were not called for five years during 
1928 to 1933. The co-operative movement received a set-back with the 
economic depression and the fall in prices of agricultural produce. It was mak- 
ing progress up to 1930-31, but since then it lias received a definite set-back. 
Comparing tho number of co-operative societies in British India and Indian 
States in 1927-28 and 1930-31, we find that in the former year there were 
96,000 societies, which rose to 106,000 societies in 1930-31. The member- 
ship rose from 37 -8 lakhs to 43 lakhs. The working capital rose during the 
same period from Rs. 37*6 crores to nearly Rs. 92 crores. The movement 
stood the shock of the Great War but it could not stand this economic depres- 
sion and fall in prices, and since 1930-31 as I have said, it- has been going down. 
The number of societies as well as the membership are decreasing. This was 
the time when those agriculturists deserved a lot of help as far as advances are 
concerned, but unfortunately the co-operative banks, seeing the condition of 
the tenantry, have begun to advance less and less. A large number of socie- 
ties and banks were liquidated and the stability of others is also threatened 
on account of this depression. The main work being carried on by the depart- 
ment in the provinces is agricultural uplift and forming of bettor-living socie- 
ties and improved methods of agriculture, as that is the only thing by which 
we can raise the condition of the tenantry. Under these circumstances it 
was very fortunate that my friend the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain called 
this Co-operative Conference and placed a scheme for an All-India Advisory 

o 
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Board before it for discussion. Sir, I cannot better express the necessity 
for co-ordination of the activities of different provinces than in the words he 
himself used while inaugurating the Conference and, with your permission. 
Sir, I will quote one of the sentences from his speech. He said : 

“ It will bo useful to me to exchange ideas and impressions, to take stock of the 
existing position and to confer together in the light of their various expeiicnces to find a 
solution of the difficulties which weie attributable to a spell of economic depression and 
which had obstructed the development of an important national activity 

That is what he said, Sir, and that is what we want in moving this Re- 
solution. 1 know, Sir, that it is not possible to set up at once an Imperial 
Council on Co-operation on the scale of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 1 admit that it is doing very useful work and if such a Council is 
established it will be a great help to the provinces. But to begin with I am 
content with the scheme suggested by my Honourable friend Sir Eazl-i -Husain, 
that is to set up an Advisory All-India Board, which could meet once or twice 
a year and give us the benefit of an exchange of views between the provinces, 
to know what their difficulties are and the steps they have taken to meet them. 

Sir, we the non-officials have set up two All-India co-operative bodies, I 
mean the All- India Provincial Co-operators’ Institute at Bombay and the 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association at Madras. These two 
non-official bodies are doing some useful work, but in the absence of any all- 
India legislation, wc could not get them registered and therefore they are work- 
ing as unregistered societies on a co-operative basis. I hope the Government 
will bring an all-India legislation soon, so that non-official bodies like these 
may be registered and have the force of law r . Sir, there is one other question 
about expenditure for this All-India Board. As far as I see Government- 
will not be required to spend much money on this Advisory Board. A junior 
officer of the Education and Public Health Department can take day to day 
work with one clerk only and this will act as a clearing house for information. 
It is certainly necessary, Sir, that this office should issue a monthly bulletin 
or magazine in which information received from provinces should be publish- 
ed for the benefit of all the provinces. 

Sir, it is also very necessary at this stage that we must have an all-Indiff 
college for higher training in co-operation. We are feeling its necessity very 
much and there is no institution in India in which higher training can be given. 
Persons who desire such training have to go abroad. I hope that the Govern- 
ment will feel the necessity and the force of this movement and establish this 
kind of college at a central place by which all provinces may derive benefit. 
This Advisory Board may work for some time and after that it can be develop- 
ed on the lines of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research when more 
funds are available and the financial position of the Government is better. 
What I want to emphasize is that the Government should no longer neglect 
this department which is one of the most essential departments of nation- 
building subjects. 

Sir, I cannot close my remarks but by quoting a sentence from “ The 
Co-operative Movement in India ” by Eleanor Hough to show what co-opera- 
tion has done and is doing for the masses. In this book the author has finished 
with one very good sentence : 

“There are evils against which co-operation has demonstrated its effectiveness in 
some measure and indicated its still greater possibilities for the futuie. It has helped 
to relieve poverty by reducing members ’ indebtedness, lowering inteiest rates, consolidat- 
ing holdings, increasing productiveness and thrift, lowering the cost of necessaiies to 
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members, providing for the disposal of their products and discouraging unnecessary social 
expenditures ; it has done something to raise the standard of living ; it has made at least 
a beginning in reducing the appalling amount of illiteracy ; it has increased the country’s 
banking facilities 

With these words, Sir, I move. 

♦The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDD! (Madras : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official) : May I crave your indulgence, Sir, for suggesting a 
slight amendment to this Resohxtion which, if you are pleased to accept and 
if my Honourable friend the mover also accepts, would facilitate matters and 
would leave very little opposition ? The amendment is this. At the end of 
the Resolution the words 

‘on tho analogy of the Imperial Council of AgricultiiTal Rescaich ’ are to he replaced 
by tho words ‘ on the lines indicated by the Honourable Member for Education, Health 
and Lands in his recent circular which was discussed by the Registiars’ Con fcici.ee latt 
month*.** 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It would change altogether the 
character of the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : I do not think so. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable mover wants 
an Imperial Council on the analogy of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, while your amendment is entirely of a different character. I do not 
think I can permit it. 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDT : Very well, 
then, Sir, I am afraid I cannot accept those words 

“ on tho analogy of tho Imperial Council of Agricultural Research ’*. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain) : Are you prepared to accept the amendment ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : No, Sir. 
That matter having ended, I was going to speak. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Because I think it changes the 
character of the Resolution. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : That 
is quite true. 

When the Honourable Member who has moved this Resolution was waxing 
eloquent on the advantages of co-operation, I was revolving in my mind the 
picture of a province which had the good fortune of possessing a Minister, an 
enlightened Minister, who entertained the same ideas as the Honourable Member 
does of the value of co-operation, how enthusiastically he would work and how 
he would work co-operation for all it was worth and what a transformation 
would be brought about in the economic condition of that province. There 
are some things which are to be done by the Central Government and there 
are other things which must be left by the Central Government to be done by 
Provincial Governments and unless the Central and Provincial Governments 
do those tasks which have been allotted to them, confusion is bound to ensue. 
Therefore although I cannot but be most appreciative of the goodwill which 
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* Speech pot corrected by tho Honouroble Member. 
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underlies the Resolution moved by the Honourable Member, I cannot see my 
way to commit the Government to the extent of accepting it. As a matter of 
fact, the Honourable Member during the course of his speech has realized that 
at the best what he wants is an advisory committee to deal with co-operation 
being constituted in the near future. And when it has worked and worked 
well, then he will leave it to be considered whether an expansion of it on the 
lines of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is possible or not. Asa 
matter of fact, there are just a few points to which I will venture to draw his 
attention and T feel he will be convinced that the analogy between the two is 
rather remote. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is intended to 
secure the promotion, guidance and co-ordination of agricultural and veterinary 
research in India. It makes grants for schemes of research to imperial and 
provincial institutions, universities and private individuals. In the realm 
of co-operation, the Honourable Member will realize there is no scope of 
scientific research in that sense although there may be a vast amount of litera- 
ture on the subject to be studied and digested with a view to making its results 
available to provinces. Secondly, in the solution of the co-operative problem 
in any province a knowledge of the peculiar circumstances of that province is 
of the utmost importance. The success of co-operative societies in any area 
is dependent on local factors such as the psychology of the people, their needs, 
their habits. Their problems are therefore of local importance and need a 
prolonged study of local conditions and in this respect it materially differs 
from the subject-matter of the researches which are being conducted by the 
Council of Agricultural Research. Thirdly, when we look at the non -credit 
side of co-operation, it would appear that the analogy was entirely misleading. 
Take, for instance, the question of the consolidation of holdings, better living 
spcietics, marketing societies, etc. 

As regards agencies for providing easy credit to the rural population, there 
is, as Honourable Members may remember, a provision in the Reserve Bank 
Bill for the creation of a special agricultural credit department. An expert 
staff, it is hoped, will bo maintained by that department to study all questions 
of agricultural credit and will be available for consultation by provincial 
co-operative credit societies. Although it is not possible at present to say 
what the exact scope of the department will be, it will presumably be ready 
to give friendly and expert advice to co-operative societies which ask for advice 
and assistance. The advice will cover a good deal of ground and will include, 
for instance, advice as to the proportion which the various types of advance 
should bear to each other, the advisability and technique of undertaking 
advances against crops, the formation of separate corporations for the? redemp- 
tion of debt and so on. Therefore, it will be apparent that with this institution 
as a part of the Reserve Bank coming into existence in the near future, the 
need for the sort of society that the Honourable Member has in view more or 
less does not appear to be pressing, to put it very mildly. 

It is true, Sir, that I have had under consideration a proposal to establish 
a Central Advisory Board which will consist of representatives both official 
and non-official connected with the co-operative movement in the provinces 
and will meet periodically. The Honourable Member has said that the Govern- 
ment of India did not call meetings of Registrars in the last four or five years. 
That is not exactly correct. Had he said that no meetings were held he would 
have been right. You cannot hold meetings simply by calling them. You 
can only hold meetings if you call and people come in answer to your call. 
As a matter of fact, more than once when Provincial Governments were 
requested to say whether they would like to meet they said, “ Well, we are in 
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the throes of this horrible economic depression and we do not think it worth 
while to come and spend time and money on it.” Under those circumstances 
it was not possible to hold meetings. It was not because they wore not called. 
It was because those who come and attend and take part in the meeting thought 
it was not right for them to do so. However, it is intended that this Central 
Advisory Board should meet once or more every year. Its functions will be 
entirely advisory, because the subject is a provincial transferred one. It will, 
however, be open to any province to seek the advice of this Board, but it will 
not have a binding effect on the province. Having asked for advice and 
received it, it will be open to them to act on it or not. It is intended that this 
organization should also serve as a clearing house of information and ideas by 
maintaining a reference library and books and journals supplying information 
at the request of provincial authorities, issuing periodical reports on the pro- 
gress of eo-operation in India and publishing from time to time monographs 
likely to be of interest and value to provincial co-operative departments. This 
proposal was placed before the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Socie- 
ties and they looked on it more or less favourably. It is intended, Sir, that the 
Local Governments be now addressed on the subject. The scheme cannot 
proceed any further unless the Local Governments are anxious that it be 
established, because after all it is for them. Government therefore has not 
made up its mind whether to establish it or not. They will bo in a position to 
make up their mind when two things happen. Firstly, when provinces show 
that they are in earnest in desiring that it be established, and secondly, as 
the Honourable Members no doubt are aware, when conditions favourable to 
its establishment are forthcoming, that is to say, till the acute financial strin- 
gency that prevails and has been in the way of establishing any new venture, 
however small the cost of it may be, is removed, it is not possible for Govern- 
ment to move in the matter. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution which has been so 
ably moved by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad 
Mehrotra. Sir, the co-operative movement is a movement for the well-being 
of mainly the rural classes and it ought to be run on proper and right lines. 
We do want an organization a t the centre to •control the various co-operative 
movements in the provinces. 

My Honourable friend the mover lias observed that there ought to be a 
central institution to train the right sort of people who have to carry out the 
co-operative work. As far as the Punjab is concerned, I might say that there 
has been a great dearth of competent staff for being employed in the various 
co-operative movements. There have been a number of misappropriations, 
a number of embezzlements and irregularities, and as far as I understand, 
lately an ex-M. L. C., who was connected with a co-operative bank, was con- 
victed and sentenced to five years of rigorous imprisonment. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON (Punjab : Nominated Non- Official) : Does that justify the condem- 
nation of the whole department ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I will come 
to the Nawab Sahib’s point. E might inform my Honourable friend the Nawab 
Sahib that in the Punjab the co-operative banks are charging somewhere 
about 12 per cent, interest on loans to the poor agriculturists and I also under- 
stand that the co-operative banks are borrowing money from the Imperial 
Bank of India at the bank rate which now is 3 J per cent. Does the Honourable 
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the Nawab Sahib consider that the co-operative banks in the Punjab are entitled 
to keep so large a margin of profit ? Where then is there the justification of 
their usefulness. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : Do you consider the department useful or otherwse to the agricul- 
turist ? That is the nnin point. Tf it is a useful department, keep it ; if it is 
not a useful department, abolish it. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: The co- 
operative bank is meant to find cheap money for the agriculturist, and as long 
as it does not find cheap money for the agriculturist, it is not performing its 
chief legitimate function. T must say that unless and until such a central 
institution, as is proposed by th * Honourable the mover is founded, and incom- 
petent and untrained staff is not employed, it will lead to the failure of the co- 
operative movement as far as fulfilment of its objects are concerned, at any rate 
in the Punjab. 

Sir, the number of prosecutions in the Punjab of employees of the various 
oo-operative banks has run so high that things have come to a crisis. If 1 am 
wrong, the Honourable Nawab Sahib will correct me whether these prosecu- 
tions have or have not been increasing from year to year. 1 will welcome that 
institution, Sir, and I will also welcome that our Honourable Leader may find 
his way and succeed in establishing a Central Council whereby the various 
provinces might be benefited by their advice, and the co-operative movement 
might be run on useful lines in which it is run in certain other provinces and not 
as in the Punjab. 

With these words. Sir, I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

“That this Council rot-om mends to the Governor Goneial in Council to establish an 
imperial Council oil Co-operation at an early date on the analogy of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research.” 


The Question is : 


“ That that Resolution bo adopted.” 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, may I reply ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : But you never got up. My eyes 
were twice directed towards you. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I thought others were going to speak, so I did not get up. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : l am afraid I cannot setup such 
a precedent now. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir EAZL-I-HUSA1N : 
Perhaps the Honourable Member may like to withdraw his Resolution instead 
of having defeated ? 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If he says so T have no objection. 
Are you agreeable to withdraw the Resolution ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Yes, I withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


REQUEST BY HONOURABLE MEMBERS FOR THE ALLOTMENT OF 
AN EXTRA NON-OFFICIAL DAY. 

The Honourable Rat. Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : May I be 
allowed to make a request, Sir ? As wc anticipate that the Council is likely 
to sit up to the middle of April, we request you to be so kind as to arrange for 
one more non-official day for us, as I understand that in the other House 
another non-official day lias been allotted. 

The' Honourable tile PRESIDENT: T have received a request from 
several Honourable Members of this Council to arrange for an extra day for 
non-official work, but this does not rest with me. The matter rests with the 
Governor General to allot days for non-official and official work. However, 
I will recommend the Honourable the Leader of the House to take the request 
of the Honourable Members into consideration and if there is sufficient work 
and if it is possible to allot another day, he will kindly arrange for it, especially 
as he told us on Monday last that we were unemployed. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Thank 
you. Sir. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 19th 
March, 1934. 


*Vide page 418, ante . 
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Extract f rom the Statesman of the 11th March, 1934 . 

The Waiting Room. 

India to-day is like a railway station. The train that everybody waits for is a long 
timo behind its schedule and still there is no sign of life in tho signal box. And on the 
station the politicians who wait for the Reforms Express are now suffering from boredom. 
To a large extent thero is a political truce. The civil disobedience movement has been 
perforce abandoned but its former participants have shut themsolves out from tho 
Assembly and the Councils and are consequently at a loss. They have no programme, 
no leaders and nothing in particular to do. They are as yet without a legal outfit to 
replace their vanished illegal stock in trade. Sleepiness has supeivened punctuated by 
occasional outbursts when sleepers wake to find their neighbour’s feet on their luggage 
or his elbows in their eyes. Internal rows aie indeed the main diversion and them is, 
of course, always for those who now wistfully regiet tho day when they banged the Council 
door behind them the melancholy occupation of criticizing the speeches and achievements 
of thoso who stayed insido and of those who took their places. “ Not thus and thus would 
we have fought Sir George Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhoio or the Japaneso delegates 
and the lads from Lancashire or this provincial Government or that, but thus and thus.” 

There is a general desire for an inspiring lead as an escape from spiritual confusion 
and intolerable borodom and never perhaps in our lifetime has a better opportunity teen 
presented. Not easily will people bo tempted again to embark on illegal programmes 
or throw their caps over the windmill for some barren policy of negation. They warn 
something open and honourable in which every body can take pride ancl feel sat isfaetion. 
Tho earthquake has shown what can be done when everybody feels the same way and if 
it woro not for its other and less pleasing results politics could do with an earthquake 
oftner. Stagnation combined with the longing for something better affects all parties. 
Tho Opposition inside the Councils feels it also and the various Governments with tho best 
will in the world are hard put to it between the end of one regime and the opening of 
quite a different one. The Mohammedans are perhaps the most cheerful of those who 
wait for the Reforms Express. Though their chickens are not hatched they can hold the 
eggs to thoir oars and can distinctly hear the heart beat. And meantime there is Mr. 
Jinnah for a diversion, the new’ President of the Moslem Loaguo, who wuntft to stir thorn 
up against the White Puper. 

Thoro is the prospect of a general election at tho end of the year. It seems certain 
that before then some attempt will bo made to replace the old Parliamentary Swarajist 
Party which committed suicide in January, 1930, and that whether such a party is 
successfully formed or not a considerable number of former Swarajists will quietly abjure 
non-co-operation and will seek election. That will introduce some new interest but in 
itself it cannot provide a now inspiration. It is only too likely to mean more quarrelling 
about nothing much and more of the faction fighting from which the country has suffered 
so often when politicians sot out to make their own and blast each other's careers arid 
reputations. It is indeed high timo that tho Reforms Express was signalled in India. 
It is now said that about Whitsuntide it may emerge with a report from the tunnel of 
the Joint Select Committee somewhere on tho wrong side of Westminster Station. That 
is a long way off and it is time that tho wise men in England gave a thought to the pro : 
longed boredom of the political Indian railway station and to the risk that what is in fact 
a magniticont opportunity for a peaceful and successful send-off may be turned by undue 
delay into a fiasco. Nor can it truthfully be said that Mr. Churchill’s attack on Sir Samuel 
Hoaro for tho act of justice which has been done to India over the Army capitation cliurges 
or the spectacle of tho Duchess of Atholl weaving tho airy fabric of a dream out of the 
preciso proso omitted by tho European Association or of Lady Houston loading the Dcfonce 
League to battle in the Bally Hou, stoned Saturday Review , while Mr. French, late of Bengal, 
expounds the alleged views of his colleagues of the Indian Civil Service increase tho general 
conviction that the House of Commons is a suitable instrument for governing modem 
India. On the contrary, tho moro it exhibits its inevitably increasing disabilities the 
more it is likely to inflamo Indian nationalism in tho least desirable way. Most regret- 
table of all is tho revolution of the depth to which British politics is still imbued with the 
party virus. In the world of today, a dangerous world full of perils for nations from 
without and within, tho attitudos of the Conservative caucus, the Labour caucus and the 
Liberal caucus look at tho distance of six thousand miles equally suicidal, unpatriotic 
and thoroughly contemptible. All of them give tho same impression of grasping for 
office and putting their party organization and their hopes of success at tho polls before 
the common interest. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald working together 
seem likely to cut a better figure in history than any of their opponents, but how eloquently 
would Mr. Churchill have defended the White Paper had they thought fit to find a place 
for him in the Cabinet ! 
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Monday, 19lh March, 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Capitation Charges before, during, and after the Great War. 

79. The Honourable Mr. IIOSSATN IMAM : (a) Wbat was the 

capitation charge (i) before the Great War, (ii) during the Great War, and 
(Hi) for the first three years after the Great War ? 

(6) What was the demand of the War Office for capitation charge in 
1923 ? 

(c) What was the actual cost of training a British soldier in 1923 and 
1932 ? 

(d) When was the estimate of actual expenditure of training last made, 
and what were the then figures ? 

His Excellency tiie COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: (a) (i) The pay- 
ment in 1913-14 in respect of the army was £917,287. 

(ii) The payments during the war on the same account varied between 
£872,200 and £930,700. 

(in) In 1920-21 the army payment was £1,932,787 and the Air Force 
payment was £100,000. 

In 1921-22 the corresponding figures were £1,976,078 and £92,000 while in 
1922-23 they were £1,702,000 and £95,500. 

(b) £2,283,000. 

(c) and (d). Detailed actuarial calculations of their demand were 
produced for the first time by the War Office in 1926. On the basis of these 
calculations, it would be fairly accurate to say that the cost in 1923 of 
recruiting and training a British infantry soldier for one year was £190-10-0. 
Since then rates of pay have been reduced and prices have fallen, but material 
is not available in India to work out similar details for 1932. 


DEATH OF RAJA Sir MOTI CHAND. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-T-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, I have to mention this morning the sad death of the 
Honourable Raja Sir Moti Chand, a Member of this House I understand since 
the Reforms. We have been missing him for the last two or three sessions. 
It was last summer that he got an attack of paralysis and at one time it was 
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feared that the attack was going to be fatal, but his strong constitution and 
his strong will fought hard and he overcame that attack. From time to time 
I was informed that his health was improving. Last January when I was in 
Benares I went to see him and found him cheerful and, one may say, happy 
under the very trying conditions he was in. I had a few minutes with him. 
He was quite cheerful. He talked about the Council and it did never appear 
then that the end was so near. Those of us who have known him for some 
time have known him as a man of great sterling worth, a man who did not 
talk much but who thought a great deal and who had strong convictions. 
I am sure, Sir, I am voicing the feelings of the House when I say that his 
death has deprived the House of a most valuable Member, whose presence in 
the House was most welcome to the House and added dignity and prestige 
to the House and the House is the poorer by his death. He had a singularly 
useful and brilliant career in public life. He did what India needs most, 
helped and promoted industrial enterprises, took part in and looked after 
institutions of local self-government. I understand he was the first non-' 
official chairman of the Benares municipality. He was chairman and director 
of various successful industrial enterprises. He was for a number of years 
an elected Member of the United Provinces Legislature before the Reforms. 
The loss of such a valuable member of society cannot but be deplored, and I 
am sure, Sir, it is the wish of the House that you be good enough to commu- 
nicate the sympathy of the House to the bereaved family. 


The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Hon -Muhammadan) : Sir, I heartily associate myself fully with the remarks 
and expressions which the Honourable Leader of the House has expressed 
today at the untimely death of a great philanthropist and an all-India 
leader, Raja Sir Moti Chand. I had known him well for the last twenty years 
and the more I knew him the more I admired him. The Raja Sahib was a 
charming personality and his charities for the good of Indians are well known 
to all of us. In him we have lost a great personage and we condole his loss 
and through you, Sir, wish our condolences to be conveyed to the bereaved 
family. We had the privilege of having the late Raja Sahib as a member of 
our Party and the Party mourns the loss as it always valued greatly his advice 
and counsel. 


The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I associate myself heartily with what has fallen from 
the Leader of the House regarding the qualities of head and heart of the late 
Honourable Raja Sir Moti Chand. I need hardly say that his affability and 
urbanity of manner were well known to the Members of this House. Sir, 
on behalf of myself and my Party I mourn his loss in this House. I request 
you, Sir, to convey the feelings of this House to the Members of the bereaved 
family. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I desire also to join Honourable 
Members in the expression of sorrow which they have just made. The 
deceased was a useful Member of this Council for many years. He was a 
great industrialist, a banker, as well as for many years a Member of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council. He joined this Council in 1920, the first 
Council under the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms scheme, and he was a very 
regular attendant, and we all looked upon the observations he made in this 
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■ttouse with great admiration and respect. He was a particular friend of mine 
and during his long illness through his son he carried on a correspondence with 
me and always desired to know how this Council, in which he took a lively 
interest, was progressing. As it is your wish, I shall convey to his bereaved 
family the sympathy and condolence of this House. 


STATEMENT LATD ON THE TABLE. 

Amendments made in the Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I lay on the table a copy of the amendments made in the Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment Rules, 1932, which were laid on the table on the 28th Febiuarv, 1933. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Tariffs. 

Nc ic Dclli ij the 3rd March , 1034. 

Xo. 780-T. (1 1)/32 . — In oxereiso of th^ powers conferred by sub-section (3B) of sect ion 
3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 189 i (VIII of 1894), the Governor General in Council is pleaded 
to direct that the following further amendments shall with effect from 1st May 1934 be 
made in the Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932, namely : — 

i. For rule 4 of the said Rules, the following rules shall be substituted, namely : — 

“ 4. No article shall be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of any country to 
which these Rules apply unless the Customs Collector is satisfied — 

(1) subject- to tho provisions of rule 4 A that the article has been consigned from such 
country ; and 

(2) (a) whore the article is unmanufactured, that it has been grown or produced in 
*uch country, and 

(b) whero the article is manufactured — 

(i) that it has been wholly manufactured in such country from material produced 
in such country ; or 

( ii ) that it has been wholly manufactured in such country from unmanufactured 
materials ; or 

[i it) that it has been partially manufactured in such country and that the final 
process of manufacture has been performed in such country, and that tho 
expenditure on material produced and labour performed in such country in 
tho manufacture of the article is not. less in tho case of an article specified 
in the Second Schedule than one half and in tho ease of other articles than 
one quarter of tho factory or works cost of the article in its finished state : 

Provided that where the goods were consigned from a British Colony the material 
produced and labour performed in any other British Colony may be reckoned 
as though it were material produced or labour performed in tho colony from 
which the goods were consigned. 

Explanation . — For the purposes of sub-clause (Hi) of clause 2 (h) tho final process of 
ttianufacturo shall not bo deemed to have been performed in any country in which no 
process other than a process of mixing, bottling, labelling, packing into retail containers or 
*ho like has boon performed, bub whore such process as aforesaid has been performed in 
tho country in which tho final process of manufacture has also been performed nothing 
heroin shall render tho cost of such process ineligible for inclusion in the computation of 
fho fraction of tho factory or works cost of tho article in its finished state which represents 
expenditure on material produced and labour performed in that country. 

A 2 
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4A. Articles of a description specified in the first column of the Third Schedule which 
have been consigned from the United Kingdom but are in other respects eligible under rule 
4 to be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of a country specified in the corresponding 
entry in the second column thereof shall be deemed to be the produce or manufscture"of 
that country notwithstanding the fact that they were not consigned therefrom 

2. In rule 5 and in sub-rule ( 1 ) of rule 6 of the said Rules for the word and figure 
“ Rule 4 99 the words, figures and letler “ rule 4 or rule 4 read with rule 4A as the case 
may bo ” shall bo substituted. 

3. In clause (ii) of rule 5 of tlio said Rules for the words “ Second Schedule ” the 
words “ Fourth Schedule *’ shall be substituted. 

4. In the first Schedule to the said Rules — 

(а) for entry 18 the following entry shall be substituted, namely : — 

“ 18. Malaya {i.e. the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the 
Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Kalantan, Perlis and 
Trengganu).** 

(б) entries IS) and 24 shall be omitted ; 

(c) entries 20 to 23 shall bo re -numbered 1 1) to 22 and entries 25 to 44 shall be 
re-numbered 23 to 42. 

5. After the first Schedule to the said Rules the following Schedules shall be inserted, 
namely : — 


“ Second Schedule. 

[Seo rule 4 (b) [Hi).] 

1 . Machinery and component parts thereof moaning machines or parts of machines to 
be worked by manual or animal labour and any machines (except such as are designed to 
be used exclusively in industrial processes) which require for their operation less than one 
quarter of one brake-horso-power. 

2. Carriages and carts which are not mechanically propelled and cycles (other than 
motor cycles) imported entire or in sections and parts and accessories thereof; excluding 
rubber tyres and tubes. 

3. Motor cars including taxicabs and articles (other than rubber tyres and A tubes; 
adapted for use exclusively os parts and accessories thereof. 

4. Motor omnibuses ; chassis of motor omnibuses, motor vans and motor lorric « ; 
and parts of mechanically propelled vehicles and accessories excluding rubber tyres and 
tubes. 


Third Schedule. 


(See rule 4A.) 
Description of articles. 

Angostura bitters .... 


Rum 


Country. 

Trinidad. 

’ Bahamas. 
Barbados. 
Bermuda. 

British Cuiana. 
British Honduras. 
I Jamaica.” 


0. For the heading “ Second Schedule ” the heading “Fourth Schedule” shall be 
substituted. 


T. A. STEWART, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India . 



RESOLUTION RE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT OF THE 
CAPITATION RATE TRIBUNAL, ETC. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the following Resolution which 
stands in my name : 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council (a) to request His 
Majesty’s Government to publish the full report of the Tribunal on certain questions in 
regard to defence expenditure in dispute between the Government of India, the War Office 
and the Air Ministry including notes of dissent No. I and No. II, (b) to convey to His 
Majesty’s Government the dissatisfaction of this Council with the inadequate contribution 
promised, and (c) to request His Majesty’s Government to reconsider the whole question 
favourably 

Before I begin, Sir, to talk on the merits ot my Resolution I beg to convey 
our grateful thanks to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief mainly through 
whose efforts we have been able to secure some contribution in this connec- 
tion. We also express our thanks to the Government of India for pursuing 
this question incessantly and trying to get a contribution though little out 
of the British Government towards the expenditure on the Army in India. 
Sir, my impression is that in case our gallant Commander-in-Chief had not 
exerted his utmost in the matter, perhaps the Government’s effort would have 
entirely failed. I make an earnest request to His Excellency to pursue his 
efforts still further and to try to get a reasonable sum from the Government 
of Great Britain towards army expenditure in India. 

Sir, although the report of this Tribunal was signed and submitted to the 
Government on the 17th January, 1933, it was not published till the 21st of 
December last year, and even then the report was not published in full, but in 
a modified form which suited the Government. The notes of dissent by the 
eminent jurists, the Right Honourable Sir Shadi Lai and the Honourable Sir 
Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, who were the members of the Tribunal, were not 
given in full, but were given in what I may be allowed to call a mutilated form. 
The reasons why those notes of dissent were not published in full arc unknown 
to us. We expect to hear from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
the reasons whv these notes of dissent were not published in original as put 
in by the two eminent jurists. It (loos create a sort of suspicion in the public 
mind as to why there should not be a free and full publication of these notes of 
dissent. 

Sir, the questions which were put before the Tribunal are embodied in the 
report and 1 need not take up the time of this Council by reading them again. 
There is evidently no dispute upon the question that the Army in India docs 
serve imperial purposes at times. Since the British Government took over 
the direct administration of India into their hands from the East India 
Company then; has been no less than fourteen times when the Indian Army 
served abroad for imperial defence and, if I mistake not, Sir, it is also a fact 
that such a huge army is not kept anywhere else in the world ready to go 
into action at short notice. After the war the army expenditure in India has 
vastly increased. It has increased because the centre of danger of imperial 
defence has shifted from West to East and for that purpose perhaps it has been 
thought desirable to keep a much bigger army in India now than before. 

Sir, the question of capitation charges was one on which many committees 
sat and they all admitted to a great extent that the capitation charges are not 
to be made for the period that they arc being made now. Certain committees 
were satisfied with a six months’ charge ; others wanted nine and some 
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one year. Sir, as far as the opinion of the majority is concerned, they are of 
opinion that in case capitation charges arc to be made, the period ought not to 
extend for more than six months when Tndia is made to pay capitation 
charges on British troops the British Exchequer must pay capitation charges 
of the Indian Army which is also liable to be used for imperial defence. 

Then, Sir, the retention of the British Army in India to me and to many 
others of m v views is that it is kept mainly for imperial purposes. In case the 
Indian Army had to replace the British Army and the same strength of fighting 
force had to remain in India, there would be to India a very considerable 
saving of £10 million sterling. Sir, I will take a passage from the report of 
the Tribunal regarding the amount of contributions that the Tndia Office had 
suggested. It is given on page 15 of the report in paragraph 23, under the 
heading “ Amount of Contribution ”. 


“ As to the amount of the contribution' wo arc unable to place* it on an arithmetical 
basis. Tli” I ml iii Office has tentatively suggested several alternative formula) on which 
a contribution might ho based, riz., - 

(1) A fixed percentage of India’s total expenditure on defence ; sav one-half, about 
£ i S million per annum (suggested by some members of a Sub-Committee of 
the Kivs-t- Indian Bound Table' Conference): or, nltcrnatixcly, some lower 
percentage. 

(°) The extra e-*st of maintaining the British troops in India over the cost of 
maintaining a corn -tpnmling number of Indian troops; estimated at £10 

million. 

(3) The exist ing defence expenditure of India relating to the cost of Brit ish troops — 
say £Ki million ; or, alternatively, a percentage of this. 

(I) Th.» excess of India’s defence expenditure over n certain pcrcenta&o of India’s 
assessable revenue. 

None of these formula* appears to the majority of us to have any satisfactory founda- 
tion in principle, or to chord any guidance as to the amount of the contribution. We can 
only supw.d that the ana tint of the contribution should be lixed in relation to the grounds 
tin which wo have recommended that it should be paid. Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Shall 
Sulaiman consider that* the contribution should have some relation to the cost of the British 
troops in India, and Sir Shah Sulaiman further thinks that another suitable basis of its 
assessment is by fixing a maximum percentage of the i‘*'nlrnl lie vomit s, for which there 
are historical precedents 

Sir, from this it is quite dear that if the Indian Army replaces the British 
Army iri India, which is one-third of the total British Army, there can be a 
yearly sa ving of £10 million effected. If we take the other alternatives, then 
in one case the saving will be £18 million and in another £10 million. I am 
not going, Sir, to enter into the merits or demerits of each claim but I can 
safely and emphatically say, Sir, that a contribution of say £1J million is 
too paltry a sum for the great expenditure that India is making. Supposing, 
Sir, we do away with the British Army in India, the British Government will 
have to keep that army elsewhere at their own cost for imperial purposes. 
Therefore, it is essential that we should at least be allowed the difference 
between the keeping of the British Army and the keeping of the Indian Army 
of the same fighting strength. Sir, Earl Winterton, formerly a Secretary of 
State for India and a staunch Conservative Member of Parliament, during the 
debate which took place lately in the House of Commons on the Motion of Sir 
Samuel Hoare for a supplementary estimate of £1,701,100 including £1J 
million for the imperial contribution to the military expenditure of India, 
observed emphatically : 

“That the contribution of men anti money from India was infinitely greater "than . 
from any other part of tho British Empire and India in the past has been harshly 
treated ”. 
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This, Sir, goes to prove that even British statesmen consider that the 
award made to India in this respect is very meagre and small and needa 
reconsideration. Sir, if I am right in my information, no other British 
Dominion contributes more than 20 per cent, of the revenues for defence 
purposes. In India, Sir, our percentage of defence to our total income is 
unparalleled in the history of the world 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will you not inform the Council 
of the percentage ? 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : If I am 
not mistaken, Sir, I think it is about 59 per cent. 


The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Military expenditure 59 per 
cent, out of the total revenues of India ? 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : No, I was 
wrong. It is 36*3 per cent, for India according to the report of the Tribunal. 
Well, even if it is 30*3 per cent, it is much higher than what other Dominions 
contribute. Of course, it can be said that India is unfortunately situated, 
having so many countries around it, but after all India is a great asset to the 
Empire because it finds bread and butter for ever so many Britishers as no 
other Dominion finds, and so India has a claim to a better contribution 
because it protects British interest much more than any other Dominion does. 

Then, Sir, the Right Honourable the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacPonald, when he was a Member of Parliament, wrote a book some time back 
in which he said that nine -tenths of the charge of the Army in India was an 
imperial charge, that it was maintained for imperial purposes, and that it 
had served in many theatres of war for imperial reasons and in imperial defence. 

Sir, it has been now for many years the accepted and established policy 
of the British Government, vide paragraph 19 oil page 1-1 of the report of the 
Tribunal that the major defence of India is the responsibility assumed by the 
British Government and the minor defence is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India. The responsibility of India is only concerned with minor 
danger arising. Sir, attack from Afghanistan or from China is a ma jor danger 
and so that ought to be met by the British Government as this responsibility 
lies upon them. 

Sir, when the naval base was established at. Singapore for imperial purposes, 
no charges and no contributions towards that were demanded cither from 
the Federated Malay States Government or from the Government of the 
Straits Settlements. And similarly, India should not be treated in this manner 
as far as contribution to its military expenditure is concerned. I might say, 
Sir, that this is a question which rightly concerns India, particularly at the 
present time of depression. The award which lias been made in favour of 
India has not been given with retrospective effect. We all expected that 
when such a paltry sum is allowed to India it will have retrospective effect 
at least from 1926. But that is not the case. I will beg His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief to lef us know whether the fight was made for retrospec- 
tive effect or not, and if it was made why was it brushed aside 1 Sir, I also 
request His Excellency and the Government of India to pursue this case further 
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and to get at least a reasonable contribution from the British Government. 
I hope the time will come when His Excellency will be able also to give us the 
report upon the adjustment of the war accounts as well which is still pending 
for many years. 

With these words, Sir, I move my Resolution for the favourable considera- 
tion of this House as I want equity and justice done to India’s claim in this 
connection. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces : General ) : Sir, I heartily support the Resolution so ably moved 
by the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. Sir, I speak as a layman 
and not as an expert on military matters. My Honourable friend has stated 
how an injustice lias been done so far as India’s demand about the contribution 
from the Imperial Exchequer towards the British Army in India is concerned. 
It has been admitted by various British politicians and some British military 
experts that the expenditure which India has to incur for maintaining the 
British and Indian forces in India is very groat as compared to the expenditure 
of other countries for maintaining their army. I have no quarrel with the 
Government of India on this account and I am sure that they fought their case 
well to get as much as they have, but T am sorry to find that they were not 
successful in getting as much as they demanded. I am thankful to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and also to the present Finance Minister 
who ably pleaded the case for India, but I am sorry to find that the Tribunal 
and the British Government did not pay serious attention to the claim made 
by the Government of India. I see from a reply given bv the Army Secretary 
in the other House that if the case put forward by the Government of India 
had been accepted, India would have gained more than Rs. 2 crores. My 
only complaint against the Government of India is that they have not supplied 
us the proper material so that we can judge whether the report and the decision 
of the British Government are just and equitable so far as the claims of India 
arc concerned. It is stated in the Foreword of this report that for reasons of 
military policy, the full notes of the two eminent jurists of India have not 
been published and there is a certain alteration, though alteration only in the 
wording, in the substance of the report. If the Government of India take 
the Indian public into their confidence and put before the public; their case as 
they pleaded before the Tribunal and the British Government, much of the 
suspicion that exists in the public mind about the extra military expense 
would be removed. As submitted by my Honourable friend and as admitted 
by many politicians and experts of England, the ratio of military expenditure 
which India has to bear for maintaining her army is greater than that obtain- 
able in other Dominions such as Canada and Australia. It has also been 
admitted that the Army in India does not only serve the purpose of main- 
taining the internal and external defence of India but it also serves imperial 
purposes. My Honourable friend has cited a sentence from the book of the 
present Prime Minister of England, the Right Honourable Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. I want to quote one more sentence to show that the military 
expenditure even according to him is too heavy arid that half the military 
expenditure of India should be borne by the British Exchequer. He says : 

“ What is the proper cliargo for India to bear for this military occupation ? A large 
part of the army in Indio. — certainly one-half- — is an imperial army which we require for 
other than purely Indian purposes, and its cost, therefore, should bo mot from imperial 
and not Indian funds **. 
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He further says : 

India is treated as an independent state, which, however, we rule and whoso military 
policy wo control, while it ‘ borrows ’ from us a certain number of troops for which it 
pays. Tho arrangement is most unsatisfactory. It may be said that if India were an 
independent state its military expenditure would be much higher. But then, India is not 
an independent state, and is entitled to claim some privileges of Kmpire ; its weakness 
ought not to subject it to a more expensive military arrangement than Canada or 
Australia”. 

He further says : 

“ In any event the present plan, by which India pays for the imperial army stationed 
there, without in any way determining policy is as bad as it can bo. If the existing system 
of military defence is to last, the whole* cost of tho British army stationed in India should 
be borne by the Imperial Exchequer ”. 

These sentences will be found on pages 154 and 155 of his book “The 
Government of India 

If my information is correct military expenditure had risen from Rs. 29 
crores in 1910-11 to Rs. 81 J crores in 1920-21. Now it has come to Rs. 44 
crores odd. I thank the Commander-in-Chief for the measures of economy 
His Excellency lias adopted in that department and for having brought down 
the military expenditure to such an extent. But I further request him that 
taking into consideration the poor condition of India and the present economic 
depression, to do his best to still further reduce military expenditure. 

Then, Sir, 1 want to sav a word about the capitation charges. That is a 
matter more for experts to deal with than a layman like myself. However, 
I find from the report of the Tribunal that they have not endeavoured to come 
to any conclusion on this point and have effected a compromise between the 
two contending parties. The Government of India claim was that they ought 
to pay the charges for the training of British recruits in England for six months 
only. The War Office claimed payment for 12 months’ charges. This question 
has been the subject of investigation by about five committees and commis- 
sions, ami they have all unanimously come 1o the conclusion that six months' 
training for a European soldier for service in India is quite sufficient. Not 
only that, but high military authorities like Lord Kitchener, Sir Beauchamp 
Duff, Lord Euwiinson and the present ( toinmander-iii-Chief also hold that a 
period of six months' t raining is adequate in the ease of men required for India. 
The Government of India are also ready to pay for six months for the infantry, 
nine months in t he case of other arms and 12 months for signals. But still 
the Majority report on this point, ignores the statement made by those experts 
and the claim of the Government of India and comes to the conclusion that 
nine months’ training is necessary, and therefore they went to charge Indian 
revenues for the expenses of these nine months’ training. I am at a loss to 
understand on what grounds they came to this conclusion. It has been stated 
by Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Muhammad Sulaiman that the War Office did not put 
forward any other claim if their claim of 12 months failed. In that case, 
there was no other course open to the Tribunal except to accept the case of 
the Government of India after taking into consideration the views of these 
military experts and charge India only for six months’ expenses. But they 
have instead conn* to a compromise, though they say in this report that they 
are not military experts. 

Then, Sir, the claim made by the Government of India about the general 
expenditure of the military in India has been totally ignored. I find on page 
15 of the report that the majority of the Tribunal have stated two grounds for 
giving the contribution. The grounds arc that the Army in India is a force 
ready in an emergency to take the field at once which did not exist elsewhere 
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in the Empire, which is a special force for immediate use in the East and which 
has on occasion been so used. Secondly, that India is a training ground for 
active service such as does not exist elsewhere in the Empire. And still, Sir, 
they come to the conclusion that no general contribution is due to India from 
the Imperial Exchequer. I fail to understand, — having taken this view that 
the army is ready for any emergency, that India is a good field for active service 
— how they come to the conclusion that no general contribution should be made 
to the Indian Exchequer by the British Exchequer ? Then, one point has 
struck me that is most important from a layman’s point of view so far as the 
capitation charges are concerned 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
already exceeded his time limit. 

The Honourable Mr. YTNAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR: Sir, I will 
take only two minutes to finish. And that point is about the constitutional 
issue. On page 39 we find that the War Office have admitted in paragraph 
69 of their Memorandum that the Arm y Council : 

*» 

“ Do not mill ennnol crondtitutiniuilly compel the Army in India to adopt any particular * 
standard of organization or equipment. As in the case of the size of the Army in India, 
so in the* case of its composition and cliumcier. the Army Council realize that tho Govern- 
ment of J‘nc!i i alone js competent to judge, from the point of view of external defence 
and internal order, whet Jim’ any particular change should be adopted ”. 

Again, in paragraph 70 they repeat that : 

“ in any case the governing factor as regards ih’itisJi troops in India is. as already 
stated, the needs of India as determined hy tl.< Government of that country”. 

So, my submission is that tlie Government of this country has to determine 
that and they have put forward a ohim that they should he charged for six 
months, while the Tribunal and the British Government want to charge us for 
nine months and more. T fail to understand, Sir, tlie consistency between this 
argument and the conclusion reached by them. F submit, Sir, from all aspects 
the report is not only not fair, but not just to Tndia and 1 further submit that 
His Excellency the Commandor-in-Ghief and the Government of Tndia should 
still pursue their efforts to obtain as much for military expenditure as possible. 

With these few words, ;?ir, I support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1X IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, T rise to support the Resolution moved by my leader. 
I also wish to thank His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for all that he 
has done for decreasing the burden of military expenditure in Lidia. But, 
Sir, I cannot refrain from saying a few words against, t he action of our Govern- 
ment of India for keeping this whole affair like a sealed book and not opening 
it to the representatives of tlie people, and in not giving the non-official 
representatives a hand in preparing the ease. It may be said, Sir, that we 
have lost nothing by this omission, but as I shall show this omission has caused 
us a burden on India’s Exchequer for which I think the Government is 
responsible . Firstly, Sir, I deplore the fact that it is generally supposed that 
the Tribunal was formed by the Prime Minister simply to inquire into the 
so-called capitation charges. The terms of reference show that it was really 
a Tribunal which was to settle all the differences which existed between India 
and the British War Office, and L need hardly lay stress on the fact that in the 
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terms of reference the word “ India ” has been used and not the Government 
of India. This, Sir, shows that the Prime Minister lived up to the standard 
which he had made out for himself in his book to which references have been 
made. The Tribunal has not discharged its functions properly. It ought to 
have invited memoranda from non -officials, so that the full case might have 
been laid before it. Considering our dependent position, considering the fact 
that we are not an independent administration, it was essential that non- 
oflfiQials should have been associated — if not in the preparation of the case, 
at least they should have boon given a chance to submit their ease. I will 
place })o fore the .House one example*. Last year we made a contribution of 
Rs. 32 lakhs for national health insurance, unemployment insurance, and 
contributory pensions. £ have been stressing, sinee 1931, that these are a 
form of capitation. Any charge* which is made* per capita can be literally 
called a capitation charge. This was not included in our case. No mention 
of it is mad' 1 either in the report of the Tribunal or in the dissenting notes of 
the two eminent jurists of India that any claim on this head was made. 
And what is more * 1 have 1 seen. Sir, the British Army estimates, Vol. 11, 

Sub-head J is in reference to the appropriation in aid under this item. No 
country in the Empire except India makes a contribution towards these sums. 
Sir, I a train draw attention to the* constitutional position ; that the Acts of the 
Brit ish Pal h'arn' unless expressly made applicable tea India have no applica- 
tion in India ar.d ns these Acts have never been extended to Tudia we are not 
liable to make* these payments. I said this as far back as three years ago, but 
still it had no effect, and h was not included in the case as presented by the 
Indian Government . 

Sir, I have asked several questions since* 1932 on the subject of the case 
that was going to be* presented Indore the Tribunal, but 1 was always told that 
it could not be published. We had hoped, Sir, that in the publication 
of the* report of t he Tribunal we might find some extract. Paragraph 3 of the 
Tribunal’s report mentions seven papers memoranda that were filed before 
it. Oncwm presented by the Government of India, the second was presented 
by the War Office and the. third was presented by the Air Ministry. Then all 
three gave rejoinders to each other. At least those papers ought to have been 
published to show what was exactly tin* claim of each party and what was the 
reply of t lie other. Sir, we art* compelled to draw the inference that perhaps 
the publication of those papers would redound to the discredit of the War 
Office and that is the only reason why it is being suppressed. The fact that 
we, the representatives of India, do not know' even what was our ease show's 
exactly the depe ndent position in which we are in. Is it not strange, Sir, that 
when the argument was placed before the Tribunal, that India does not stand 
on a footing of equality and that its dependent position should be taken into 
account, it was brushed aside. Sir, in this connection l wish to enter my 
protest against the statement contained in paragraph 10, sub-paragrapli (4) : 

“ Tt is (‘omnion ground between th<* pai i i< s that the scale on which the military 
forces in India are maintained in respect of numbers, composition, equipment, etc., is no 
greater than is required for the defence of India ami the maintenance of internal 
security *\ 

This dictum, Sir, lias been arrived at over our heads. We were no party 
to this ; we have never averred, not even the nominated representatives in the 
Round Table Conference 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You might as well say that the 
whole report is made over your head. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : My point, Sir, was that no 
responsible representative of the people either here or in England has admitted, 
not even the Simon Commission has admitted, that the strength of the British 
Army of occupation in India Is for the defence of India only. If any proof is 
required, I will give the proofs that we do not require it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : There is no necessity of proofs. 
That was the decision arrived at by the members of the Tribunal who were 
unfettered in their discretion. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : No, Sir. This is the case 
accepted by the Government of India. It thus gives a short summary of the 
principal relevant facts. In this connection, Sir, I should like to remind the 
House that I asked that a committee of experts should be formed to decide 
what should be the strength and equipment of the British Army in India. 
His Excellency the Commandor-in-Chiof in his reply to us said that a committee 
had already sat and had forwarded its recommendations to His Britannic 
Majesty. That report, Sir, has not been published. That report at least 
was prepared by the highest military authority in India and as such there 
could not be anything which could not bear publication. It is rather hard on 
us, Sir, that we arc confronted with a fait accompli and not told even the 
reasons thereof. 

' Sir, the dictum which this Tribunal lias given about the responsibility 

12 No ox different authorities for the defence of India is that 

for defence from our immediate neighbours the respon- 
sibility should rest on the shoulders of India, and for defence from distant 
neighbours and from the first class powers of Europe and other countries, the 
responsibility ultimately rests with His Majesty's Government. With this 
dictum we are in entire agreement and if this was carried out to the letter we 
would be fully satisfied with the decision of the Tribunal. 

Sir, looking at our neighbours wo know their strength and I can say 
without any exaggeration that the Indian Army proper is sufficient to match 
them and worst them. The Indian Army has shown its mettle in the Great 
War and is rightly proud of its record. It can stand comparison with any 
country in the world. Knowing our immediate requirements for defence from 
our neighbours I aver, Sir, that the Indian Army, 'without the British Army of 
occupation, is quite sufficient to take can 5 of India and, Sir, to a certain extent, 
this was also the opinion of the Government of India. Because, Sir, one of 
their demands was, in paragraph 23 (3), that the existing defence expenditure 
of India relating to the cost of British troops should be demanded from the 
Government of Great Britain. 

Sir, I can say without any exaggeration that for the last 150 years no 
distant great power with the exception of England has attacked India 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : What about the Dutch and the 
French ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Sir, it is really impossible 
to conceive that a really first class power can come and attack India in any 
strength without first meeting and fighting the imperial forces in the way. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : What about the modern history 
of frontier attacks ? 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : About that, Sir, I remarked 
that the Indian Army is quite sufficient to tackle them without the British 
element. 

The Honourable Mr. HOMI MEHTA : Without any guidance from. 
British officers ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We are discussing the 
capitation charges which have no reference to the officer class. 

Sir, I have stated that I entirely agree with the Government of India’s 
contention that the British Government ought to pay us a contribution of either 
£10 million or £16 million. And if the British Government is not ready to 
make even this contribution. L will make a smaller claim. That claim I will 
base on the example of other parts of the British Empire or I should rather say 
other parts of the world. Sir, Egypt is a country in which Great Britain 
maintains an army of 10,000 British troops without charging them. If 
Britain can maintain an army of 10,000 in Egypt, why cannot an army of 
20,000 be maintained in India at the cost of the British Exchequer ? That 
would cost a sum of about £6 million. Then, Sir, in order to save time I am 
not reading them out, but I have prepared some tables* which I shall hand 
over for incorporation in my speech and shall only refer to them here. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I cannot allow you to refer to 
these statements because His Excellency the Commander-iii-Chief will have 
no opportunity of replying. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am only referring to army 
estimates prepared by the War Office. I am not referring to anything I have 
done myself. Table A is the regimental distribution for the financial year 
1933 which shows the strength of the army the British Government maintains 
in different parts of the world ; 'fable B shows the basis of charges which are 
made in different parts of the British Empire : and Table C shows the actual 
amount of money win cl i the British War Office estimates to get from different 
parts of the Empire. These three tables will show that no part of the British 
Empire' makes any contribution under the head “Capitation Charges”. 
Egypt enjoys the further privilege of having an army of occupation without 
payment. It is simply due to our dependent position and to the weak- 
kneed policy of the Government of India that we have always been com- 
pelled to pay capitation charges which find no counterpart in any part of the 
British Empire. 

Sir, may I say a few words about the sins of omission of the Tribunal? 
The Tribunal was formed to adjudicate upon the demands of the War Office 
and the India Office. But what lias it done ? When we refer our demands 
for a contribution from the British Government, mere palliatives were 
conceded. The Tribunal cannot find a basis of what should be the payment. 
Then the responsibility is shifted from an impartial authority to a compromise 
between the master and the slave. The Government of India which has no 
independent existence of its own, which is represented by His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, had to fight out the case with His Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State for War and Air. And the result was what we see. The 
demands put forward by the Government of India have not been accepted. 
In the defence which was put up by the Army Secretary in the other place no 
Teason was given for coming to a decision on the amount which has been fixed 
by His Britannic Majesty on the capitation charges. 

* Reproduced as an Appendix at the end of this debate. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
please bring his remarks to a close ? He has already exceeded his time. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : In two minutes, Sir. I 
was simply referring to the net result of the Tribunal with regard to the actual 
payment by India to the War Office. In the budget estimates of 1933-34 
and 1934-35, we have been told that the army capitation was fixed in the former 
at Rs. 1,86,67 lakhs. Insurance and pension charges were put at Rs. 31,72 
lakhs and the Royal Air Force capitation charge in the former year’s budget 
estimate was Rs. 14,28 lakhs, which gives a total of Rs. 2,32,67 lakhs. This 
was the estimate before the report of the Tribunal. After the report, after the 
great boon that has been conferred upon India, what is the result 'i The 
army capitation rate has been reduced to Rs. 1 ,60,67 lakhs, and insurance and 
pensions have gone up to Rs. 38,62 lakhs, the Royal Air Force capitation has 
gone up to Rs. 26,67 lakhs, and the total comes to Rs. 2,31,96 lakhs. The 
result is that after the report of the Capitation Tribunal we have made the 
magnificent saving of Rs. 71,000, and that is probably the reason why it was 
thought not necessary to give retrospective effect to the findings of the Tribunal. 
To arrive at this result we had to spend Rs. 1,25,000 as expanses of the 
Capitation Rate Tribunal. 

Sir, I should like to say one word about the last part of the Resolution — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I am afraid 1 cannot allow the 
Honourable Member to embark on a new point now. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Then \ will conclude my 
remarks, Sir. 

The Honourable Major Xavvab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, in the first 
place, I heard the Honourable Rai Bahadur La la Ram Saran Das say that 
India is in no danger from Afghanistan and China 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur La la RAM SARAN DAS: I did not 
say that. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
You said that there is no danger of invasion from Afghanistan and China. 

I heard you saying so. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : What I 
said was — I might state for the information of mv Honourable and Gallant 
friend — that as far as the major danger question was concerned, invasion from 
China or from Afghanistan will be treated as a major danger and not as a 
minor danger. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN: 

I am sorry for the mistake that I made. But i cannot understand what he 
means by major portion of the defence and minor portion of the defence. If 
my Honourable friend means that without the co-operation of the British 
forces, any enterprise could be undertaken, he is very much mistaken, because 
the whole of the Indian Army is made up in such a way that in an infantry 
brigade there are always three Indian regiments to one regiment of British. 
If my friends arc under the impression that anything could be done in modern 
warfare without the help of the artillery they are very much mistaken, and the 
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artillery is entirely composed of Europeans, and an enterprise — what he calls 
the major portion of the defence — cannot be undertaken without the British 
element. 

Then my friend said that the Indian Army is quite sufficient for the 
defence of India. I do not want to say anything about the matter, but let 
me tell them they will not be well advised to think that the Indian forces could 
do much unless they had the British officer to command them and the British 
element to stiffen them in their undertaking in an offensive enterprise. That is 
my impression. I servedin the Great War at least for three and a half years 
arid I have seen it. It is no use armchair experts sitting here and giving their 
opinions. But facts are facts and I have seen it myself and I am giving 
something from my own experience. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM 8 A RAN DAS : That point 
was never raised. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. You have had 
your say ; let the Honourable Member have his say now. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN: 
The elimination of the British element is an altogether impossible task. If re- 
connaissance has to be undertaken, I do not know how my Honourable friends 
will do it without the Air Force, and the Air Force is entirely British. There 
may be a difference of opinion, but Honourable Members will not lx; well 
advised if they say that the army should be reduced at the present juncture. 
The state of affairs in Afghanistan is no secret to any Member of this 
Honourable House. They must be reading the papers and know that China 
is again in a state of chaos and they must also be aware* of the activities of 
the Soviet Republic too. So, when they begin to advise that there should be a 
reduction of British troops, I do not know how far they have considered that 
point and whether they can be? sure of the geographical situation of India 
which is not the same as that of Canada or Australia. I, for one, say that the 
geographical situation of India is quite different from that of Canada and 
Australia 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : That 
point concerns major danger and its defence. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN: 
If something happened from Afghanistan tomorrow, there will not be much 
time given to my friend. If there is an invasion he will have to require the 
army to be prepared to be ready at twelve hours’ notice. 

Sir, there is a general saying that “ Result justifies the action *\ To ask 
for the publication of the full report of the Tribunal on certain questions in 
regard to defence expenditure in dispute between the Government of India, 
the War Office and the Air Ministry, together with the notes of dissent by Sir 
Shadi Lai and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, is no doubt a commendable 
thing, but what I want to ask my friend the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saran Das is the question whether any useful purpose can be served by 
the publication of this report, as suggested by him, beyond the benefit that 
His Majesty's Government have been pleased to bestow on India by granting 
her a contribution of Rs. 2 crores annually towards its military expenditure, 
based as it is on the recommendations contained in the report already published. 
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If the Honourable Member is satisfied that the publication of the report, as 
suggested by him could be a means to effect an increase in the contribution 
of Rs. 2 erores, I would have no hesitation in supporting his Resolution, for, 
in that case, it will certainly prove advantageous not only in regard to the 
revenues of the Government of India but will also benefit the general tax- 
payer in the country. But in ease it will not achieve that object, I am afraid 
that I will not be able to lend my support because, in that case, the result 
does not justify the action. 

I can not see the cogent reasons that makes my Honourable friend ask 
for the publication of the full report, except that the Resolution leads to a 
suggestion that the full report will be different from that already published. 
In other words, the full report will contain more subject-matter than that 
embodied in the one already printed. I do not think this will be the case 
for, to my mind, the report already printed appears to be quite complete, 
embodying each and every thing relating to the terms of reference to the 
Tribunal. T do not think the publication of a full report will add anything to 
the knowledge of the Honourable the mover of the Resolution with regard to 
this special question. No doubt there have been slight alterations in the original 
wording of the report signed by the members of the Tribunal in one or two 
places but as it has been explained in the Foreword to the printed report, it 
has been done so for reasons of military policy and that too without modifying 
the original significance of its contents in any way. The notes of dissent by 
Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Muhammad Sulaiman have also not been published 
in toto owing to the same reasons and the soundness of this action stands in 
need of no further justification when we know that the brief summaries of 
these notes which have been substituted have been accepted by the two 
members as conveying the purport of their respective notes. As such I do not 
think the full report will contain any additional matter which could be used 
to strengthen India’s case for a larger contribution than His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have consented to give, and unless it is expected to be so, it is useless to 
ask for the publication of a report as defined in this Resolution. 

From the persual of the published report, two things are quite clear to me. 
Firstly, that the question of defence expenditure in dispute between the 
Government of India, the War Office and the Air Ministry was a long-standing 
controversy arid that the personnel of the Tribunal which was appointed to go 
into these very complicated questions, was composed of very eminent judges 
and lawyers of great standing. The case for both sides has been very well 
argued and that India was not only represented by the India Office but also 
two of its eminent judges were on this Tribunal. Another thing is that the 
Government of India have done their duty well in fighting out the ease of 
India as ably as they could in her interest. The Government of Tndia have 
put up a strong fight with His Majesty’s Government, not only on this occasion 
but, as the report itself shows, they have been putting India’s case in as good a 
light as it could possibly be placed in the past also. For instance, the extract 
from the Memorandum of General Sir Beauchamp Duff on page 42 of the publi- 
shed report is a glaring proof of the fact that the Government of India were fight- 
ing on this point in the days when Indian opinion was not even formed on 
this subject. As such the Government of India deserve the best thanks of 
this Honourable House for their long and constant fight with His Majesty's 
Government on this question, although it is a thing to be regretted that their 
efforts in this respect have fallen short of their anticipated success. As a 
matter of fact, India is one of the poorest countries, while England is one of the 
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richest. Year after year we have been crying for reduction of military 
expenditure in proportion to its revenues. This was the case to make sub- 
stantial reduction in her military expenditure but to our great regret it has not 
proved so. No doubt in our straitened circumstances the award of even 
Rs. 2 crores is a gain and will be of timely help to the country whose financial 
position is what it has been for some time must be thankful for anything it 
can get from the British Government, but what we expected from the Tribunal 
was not only a sum of Rs. 2 crores but what is justly our due. Since it is not 
so, rather is it much below the calculation of the Government of India, I think 
the Government will be absolutely within its rights if it cares to do something 
in the matter and ask for a favourable reconsideration of the case by His 
Majesty’s Government 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Please conclude your speech now. 

The Honourable Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : Very 
well, Sir. With these words I would advise my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ram Saran Das that he should withdraw his Resolution if he is given a 
satisfactory reply by His Excellency the Oommander-i n-Chief . 


His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : Sir, the business of 
an Opposition is to oppose and in doing so to make use of every possible device 
to put their case as well as they can. Every Government in the world expects 
those statements to contain a large amount of ex parte pleading. In this 
House we have several Members who are past masters at this art and who 
are ready at any moment to keep the Government in its place and to ginger 
it up on almost any subject you like, usually at inordinate length. We 
cannot complain of that. But today I do think that some of the Opposition 
have slightly exceeded the usual ex parte license. If I were in another place 
where I understand they call a spade a spade, I might almost be tempted to 
make use of the expression of Mr. Winston Churchill when alluding to an 
inaccuracy when he made use of the expression “ frigid and calculated 
But nothing would induce me so to disturb the atmosphere of this Upper 
House by making a statement of that sort, and all I will say is that the 
Opposition have to some extent in presenting their ease today economized in 
the truth. 

As I understand the Motion, the mover and his friends make two 
complaints against the Government. First, that the Government has not 
taken them into their confidence and they are thereby debarred from the proper 
consideration of and comment on what is to India and to them a very important 
matter indeed, the proceedings and the verdict of the Capitation Tribunal. 
And secondly, they make an attempt to reduce the financial budget of India 
at the expense of His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, and in 
doing so they abuse quite impartially everybody connected with it. They 
abuse His Majesty’s Government for parsimony, they abuse the Government 
of India for not fighting properly for their cause, and they accuse their own 
Tribunal, to which the Government of India agreed, of coming to an incorrect 
verdict. Nevertheless, any one who is not fully acquainted with the facts 
must have very great sympathy with the Motion and the ideas which lie 
behind it. But I hope that when I have said what I have got to say, the 
mover and his friends and this House will realize that it is not. a Motion which 
the Government could accept or that I as Defence Member of Council could 
advise them to accept, 

B 
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The first part of the Resolution asks for two things. It asks for the 
publication in full of the report, and secondly, the publication in full of the 
notes of dissent of the two distinguished Indian members of that Tribunal. 
It is easy for me to answer the first claim. As a matter of fact the report 
has been published in full. There were only one or two slight verbal amend- 
ments made in it in cases where the wording of the original report would have 
been undesirable from a national and an international point of view. There 
were not more than half a dozen words altogether as can be seen from a perUBal 
of the second paragraph of the Foreword. As regards the second claim, 
the reason why the notes of dissent of Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Shah Muhammad 
Sulaiman were not published, is given in the third paragraph of the Foreword 
and I can do no better than quote it : 

4 ‘ It has also not been found possible to publish in extenao the notes by Sir Shadi Lai 
and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman on the question of an imperial military contribution, 
in view of the discussion therein of certain matters in the sphere of military policy and 
foreign relations. The brief summaries of these notes which have been substituted are 
accepted by the two members concerned as conveying the purport of their respective 
notes *\ 

What really concerns India, Sir, and the Honourable mover and his friends 
in particular is, that neither of those notes contains any single statement 
which was not fully placed before the Tribunal by counsel for the India Office. 
Those notes in fact contain a very full statement of the case of Tndia which 
was most ably put to the Tribunal by our counsel, and I would like hero to 
acknowledge my indebtedness and that of the Government of India to our 
counsel and especially to Sir Jamsetjee Kanga. But it is inevitable when a 
subject like this has been put before a Tribunal — the use of a great army in 
this country or in any other country — that counsel should discuss and put 
forward very full notes on and the Tribunal should engage in very full 
discussions on our present relations with and our possible relations with foreign 
powers, and I feel sure that the House will agree with me that it is most 
undesirable from a public point of view and a national point of view that full 
publicity should be given to matters like that. A further important fact 
with regard to those notes of dissent was that His Majesty’s Government 
gave an undertaking that all the matter which was contained in them would bo 
taken into consideration by them when they came to consider their verdict 
and this in fact was done by the Cabinet. 

The remaining parts of the Resolution — parts (6) and (c) — express dis- 
satisfaction at the amount of the contribution and ask for a reconsideration 
by His Majesty’s Government. Now, Sir, I do not suppose there is any one in 
existence at this moment who has had more experience than I have of this 
very complicated and difficult subject. I was for five or six years in the Army 
Council after the war and I do not mind saying that I spent quite an appreciable 
portion of my time in writing what I considered at the moment very decisive 
notes on the parsimony of India at objecting to pay our demands for 
capitation ; but now the wheel has gone a full turn and, as often happens in our 
great Empire, I find myself in the position of counsel for the opposite side, and 
I spend a considerable portion of my time here in expressing precisely the 
opposite view. But I do think that possibly my having that intimate 
knowledge of both sides did help when we came to brief our counsel when 
we were about to present our case. 

I can assure the House that the case of India was most ably put and I 
for one am well content to leave it at that. I do not for a moment say that 
India has got more than she deserves ; far from it. We asked for more (Hear ; 
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hear), but I do say that it was largely due to the way in which our case was 
put by counsel which got us what we did get. Quite a number of critics have 
asked since then why we do not fight for the full amount of what we claimed . 
We did ask, in our brief we asked our counsel to ask, for what we considered 
was the value of certain services on which we ourselves found great difficulty 
in placing a cash value, such as the value of India for training, and so on. The 
majority of the Tribunal did not agree with our estimate of that cash value. 
Again, the cash value to be assigned to several claims which were put forward 
by our counsel to the Tribunal on behalf of India, and which the Tribunal 
themselves considered were fair claims, with regard even to that, the Tribunal 
shirked the issue of placing a cash value on them, as we know, and it was left 
by them for His Majesty’s Government to decide. The Government of India 
are naturally not aware of the cash value His Majesty’s Government put 
upon those claims, nor are they aware of what the views of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were about them. That is a matter which I think you could 
expect no Cabinet in the world to disclose. All we know is what the result is. 

It does seem to me, Sir, that there is not the slightest use two great 
Governments agreeing to set up an authoritative Tribunal of this sort and then 
refuse to respect the decision and the verdict of the majority of the members 
and try to raise the whole matter again. As a matter of fact, the verdict of 
the Tribunal represented a very considerable victory for India’s cause and, 
in fact, in spite of what my Honourable friend Mr. Ilossain Imam says, it has 
produced a very appreciable relief to the taxpayer of India. I have always 
kept myself as far away from the law as possible and my study of it is not deep 
but my study of cases which I read in the papers has tended to show me that 
the party which wins does not usually appeal. In this case it would appear 
to me more in consonance with the usual legal practice if the defeated party, 
the British Government, were to appeal. 

The point has been again raised that on many occasions the Indian Army 
has in fact been used overseas for imperial purposes. I think the figure 
mentioned was fourteen times, but I would say that those fourteen times 
have occurred in the last 70 or 80 years. During the last 50 years they have 
only been used seven times, that is once every seven years, and in no single 
case did more than the equivalent of a division, that, is 12 units, leave India’s 
shores, except of course in the Great War when you were fighting as much for 
yourselves as you were for the Empire ; and in no single case the cost of the 
annual maintenance of those troops which did leave this country on imperial 
missions, in no case did their annual cost come to anything like £1 ,500,000. 
On that ground alone it would seem that India is being fairly well paid for 
possible future contingencies of this sort. No one knows better than I do 
how hardly the cost of defence does bear on Indian revenues, and I think 
that the compliments which have been paid to me here today would suffice to 
show that I have done my best to reduce it. 

I can not remember who it was that made the point — perhaps it was the 
Honourable mover, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, who said that no one 
can say it is necessary or in the interests of India to keep some 60,000 British 
troops here which do cost much more than Indian troops. He said, “ No 
one can possibly say that ”. I deny that, and I say, that it is necessary. 
And I also say that, if I were to remove British troops or the Government of 
India were to remove British troops from India in large numbers, it is not the 
Army Department who would begin to cry out ; first, it would be responsible 
Indians and it would be Governors of Provinces and their Councils. Just as it 
is now, if I try to remove so much as one internal security unit from a province. 

b 2 
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Other Honourable Members were inclined to say that there are far more 
troops in India than are necessary for the defence of her frontiers, for internal 
security, for the defence of her coasts and ports and many thousands of miles 
of vital communications. I wish those who say so could have been in my 
shoes for the last four years. During those four years, I had had constant 
demands made upon me by the Government for large numbers of troops. 
To quell the Afridi menace when they invaded the Peshawar province, for the 
“ Red Shirt ” menace which was closely connected with it, for the Burma 
rebellion which was a very serious matter indeed, for riots in Cawnpore, 
Bombay and elsewhere, for trouble in two Indian States, for the Mohmand 
affair of last year, and now two whole war brigades to help the civil power 
against the terrorist menace in Bengal. War brigades, I would remind 
you, Sir. Now, is there any one in this House who will tell me that it is 
impossible for all, or at any rate many, of these emergencies to have arisen 
at one and the same time ? I say it is perfectly possible that many of them 
should have arisen at one time. Obviously, such a contingency is perfectly 
possible and even as it was I was hard put to it on several occasions to decide 
from where to select troops to send to the various troubles as they arose. 

Now, Sir, a matter has been mentioned here today, but it has been rather 
better put in another place on the same debate that we arc having today, 
by Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. He asked these questions. Does 
it mean that any further commitments are involved because we have received 
£1,500,000 from His Majesty’s Government ? Does it mean that the Indian 
Army is to he put to a certain standard of efficiency ? Does it mean that 
the programme of mechanization should be so adjusted that if tin? army is 
taken to Europe for imperial purposes it must have that efficiency which is 
required for those purposes ? Docs it mean that we are thereby guaranteed 
that these troops will be equipped merely to the extent that is necessary for 
Indian defence purposes, whether that defence arises in India or in England, 
or could it be used for a European war apart from defence ? I can answer all 
these categorically — “ No ”. The Indian Army and the Army in India is main- 
tained at a standard of efficiency necessary for the defence of the Indian 
frontiers and for internal security and not to the standard of European war. T 
will give a few instances. The British Expeditionary Force division has between 
70 and 90 guns behind it. Your division has 48. British Expeditionary Force 
units have more machine guns than your units out here. British units have 
sections containing anti-tank weapons, which I do not consider necessary here. 
They have just started in British units a new trench mortar, a dost' 
support weapon. We are not going to follow them. I said they were of no 
particular assistance to me in our particular problem. In the Expeditionary 
Force they have tank battalions and even tank brigades. I have not. I have 
got a few companies of light tanks which we do consider may be of the utmost 
use to us in our own particular problem but I have no intention of agreeing 
to equip the army out here with tanks to the extent the Expeditionary Force 
has. The same over transport. When we first began mechanizing our 
transport here, we thought that we should have to have what is known as stand- 
ing transport for all our divisions, because we bad not got in this country 
commercial vehicles. In England they hold practically no transport ready 
for war. They rely on the civil transport and commandeer it in case of war. 

I therefore mechanized the transport of two divisions here, and had proposed 
to mechanize two others, but mechanized transport has so increased in numbers 
and efficiency in India that I have wiped that out and depend on the country 
for it. I merely quote these few instances in order to show that we are not run 
by the War Office as has so often been told me in this House and elsewhere. 
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My business. Sir, is to provide for the security principally of the frontiers 
of India. You say that is an imperial commitment. So it is. But it is far 
more an Indian one. And in spite of what some would say now, India is 
still the most tempting bait in the world for invasion. But, Sir, a very large 
majority of the troops in India, between 30,000 and 40,000 are not kept for 
these war purposes. They are kept for internal security, for your ports, your 
coasts, your lines of communication, and matters of that sort. I would ask 
you, Sir, Is there any other country in the world in the same position as this 
country in regard to that ? No. Ts there any other Commander-in-Chief 
or body of men entrusted with the military defence of a country in the same 
position as I am ? No. Most decidedly not. In France, in Germany, in 
Russia, in Italy, wherever you like, when their armies go to war, they have 
only to think of the enemy without. I have to look as much behind me, if 
my troops are on the frontier, as I do in front. That’s the pity of it. And 
I would venture in all earnestness, Sir, to suggest that if Indian politicians 
would pay less attention to how much Sikhs, Moslems, Hindus, caste and 
untouchables and all the rest of them are going to get out of this and out of 
that, and more attention to making India into a nation, it would not only be 
better for their political future but it would almost immediately reduce the cost 
of Indian defence. As it is now, I have only to suggest to a Governor in 
Council that I propose to remove one battalion of internal security troops or 
reduce them permanently, for an immediate protest to be made to the 
Government of India on behalf of that Provincial Government. How then 
can I reduce the cost of defence ? You admit the safety of your frontiers is 
necessary. When a large proportion of that defence has to be kept, if I may 
say so, to keep Indians from each other’s throats and to deal with all sorts 
of subversive movements, red shirts, terrorist campaigns, left wing 
congressites, and so on. I, as Commander-in-Chiof, cannot stop this sort of 
thing. It is not within my power to do so. But I do venture to suggest that 
it is within the power of men like you of influence and that you could stop it. 
May I suggest, Sir, that when you ask me to reduce the cost of defence more 
even than I have done now that you take into consideration one or two figures ? 
England now spends about £106 million on her defence, that is Rs. 141 J 
(Tores. India spends Rs. 45 crores, or £33} million, that is, less than 
one-third of England’s contribution. The combined defence expenditure of 
the Empire is about £150 million — England £106 million, India £33 million 
and the Dominions £10} million. That means roughly, England 11 annas 
and India 3 annas. 

There is another point. I am constantly told that the expenditure on the 
Army in India is entirely unproductive. I deny that. More than three- 
parts of the money I spend here comes straight back to India. When the 
total expenditure was Rs. 46,20,00,000, I spent in India 75 per cent, of that, 
or Rs. 34,65,00,000, and in the United Kingdom 25 per cent, only, and the 
latter is getting less every day. I spend 96 per cent, in India of the money 
I spend for Ordnance stores and only four per cent, in England. In fact, 
I send home to England money only for what we call non-effective services, 

pensions, and things like that, and motor vehicles. You do not manu- 
facture motor vehicles of any description here ; so I have to buy them there. 
Now, Sir, may I ask whether this is the time for this House or India to ask 
His Majesty’s Government to pay any more towards the defence of India ? 
Is this the time when England is only just struggling, just pushing her head 
above water again to slightly better times, after bearing by far the larger 
proportion of the expenses of the Great War — by far the largest proportion of 
a uy of the Allies — and when she is still bearing an enormous proportion of the 
cost of the defence of the Empire including India ? Is this the time, when 
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all the world is now in the melting pot, when the commercial and financial 
outlook is still dark, when all the rest of the world, except ourselves, who 
have reduced our defences enormously, are grinning at each other over a 
hedge of bayonets, when at any moment the Government of His Majesty in 
the United Kingdom may be forced into greater expenditure on armaments ? 
Is this the time, when they are shrugging their shoulders and with good grace 
have accepted the verdict of the Tribunal to ask them for more ? I cannot 
think so. 

Now, Sir, before I sit down, I want finally to dispose of one more accusation 
that has been made today and that is, that the Army Department works in sec- 
ret. I have seen a caricature in one of the Indian papers some time ago in 
which was depicted a dark cave out of which I was looking, and the 
dark and gloomy cave was a caricature of the Army Department. Now, 
there is no greater libel or greater untruth in politics in India than that. If 
there is any ignorance on the part of Members of this House, if there is any 
ignorance in India on the part of the Press with regard to the army, it is not 
our fault. Time after time I have stated, and time after time my Army 
Secretary has stated, that we place ourselves at your disposal. I myself 
am firmly convinced that the principle is right that those who pay should 
know how their money has been spent and I am always willing to meet any- 
body — and so are my officers — and explain to them exactly how that money 
is spent. I think that is proved by the fact that when the Honourable the 
Finance Member started the retrenchment committees, I at once agreed to 
them. People said to me, 

“ Your budget is a reserved subject ; it is between you and the Viceroy and nobody 
else ; and unless you choose, you need not appear before the retrenchment committees 
at all ”. 

I said on the contrary that I declined to take that view at all and I did, 
as you know, place at the disposal of the retrenchment committees all the 
knowledge of my officers and all the facts and figures we had and threw open 
to them the whole of our factories and establishments. (Applause.) There 
is only one thing I toll no one, not even the Viceroy, and that is, war plans. 
But beyond that, or beyond some new invention which may be brought to our 
notice, which may give us great advantages in war, there is no secret in my 
conduct of the army. It is open to any of you to come at any time to me and 
ask me or my officers questions. 

Now, Sir, I have finished, but before I sit down, I have to make an 
announcement on behalf of Government. When this Motion was first on the 
order paper — it was postponed owing to the absence of the mover — I thought 
over it and I came to the conclusion that it was wrong that responsible people 
like the Members of both Houses should in fact be debarred from seeing the 
notes of dissent of their own two members, and I therefore approached the 
Indian Government, and we approached the Secretary of State and have got 
from His Majesty’s Government the following decision which we hope will 
satisfy the House : 

“ If, however, the Honourable Member and other Members of this House and of another 
place are sufficiently interested, I am authorized by the Government to show leaders of 
parries, or certain persons nominated by them, the full notes of dissent by the two Indian 
members of tho Tribunal, In making this offer, it will of course be understood that 
Government must impose cortain conditions. The object of tho offer is to remove suspicion 
and demonstrate that there are sound reasons of State for not publishing in extvnso the 
notes of the two Indian members. The papers will therefore be shown in strict confidence, 
and on the dear understanding that those who read them, whatever use they may make 
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of the information disclosed, will not quote the writers of the notes as their authority for 
such information, still less make copies or take verbatim extracts from the notes for use 
cither in the Press or in public speeches, and, of course, that no roforence is made to any 
foreign power by name as having been alluded to in those notes 

Sir, I have to oppose the Motion, and as T said at the beginning of my 
speech, it is quito impossible to go further than Government have gone, and 
in what I have just read out. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, we are thankful to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief for having placed the case of India before the Tribunal 
in tho way he has done with the result of the award. After the lucid and 
exhaustive explanation that ho has just given, I think there remains no ques- 
tion of supporting this Resolution. I do not wish to detain tho House with the 
old history of the capitation charges. They came into prominence eve: since 
1859 when the British Army and the Indian Army wero amalgamated. The 
question was taken up time after time by public bodies with the result that 
Dadabhoy Naorojee, the great patriot, strongly protested and agitated on the 
inequity of saddling India with the enormous load of these charges in and out 
of Parliament. He was suppoited by Professor Fawcett, by tho Government of 
India, and some high military authorities, as well as parliamentarians. The 
War Office, however, remained adamant and thus there was no redress. 
It wont on piling additional burdens. It was when tho Welby Commission was 
appointed in 1895 that tho matter came to a head. Dadabhoy Naorojee and 
Sir William Wodderburn state in their minority report that Lord Northbrook, 
a momber of tho Commission, had arrived at the conclusion after inquiry that 
the capitation charge should be at the rate of £7-10-0 per head. The 
Government of India reduced it down to £5 ; and the minority was of opinion 
that it should bo £3-15-0 in fairness to India, and in oqual proportions between 
India and England. Well, Sir, thereafter tho matter was further agitated. 

1 Lord Balfour (then Mr. Arthur Balfour) suggest od that 

P,M ' there were several questions for apportionment of 

charges between India and England and the best procedure would bo to appoint 
a Board of Arbitration that would hear both sides and givo its decision. Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Northbrook and Lord Lansdowne agreed. Lord Salisbury, 
however, wont further and said that if an impartial Tribunal of tho kind was 
to bo appointed, it should command the confidence of both tho British and 
Indian taxpayers, and that tho best way would bo to appoint mombers 
from the Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council. It would thus bo a judicial 
court before which the cases of both parties would bo represented and 
that its report would be decided by both tho Houses of Parliament without 
discussion on party lines. He furthor added that in case of any opposition, 
the onus of proof would lie upon tho opponents. Lord Salisbury also said 
that in order to give a representative character to such a Commission or 
Tribunal, one Indian judge should be associated with it in ordor to onsuie 
an equitable representation. The Welby Commission then resolved that the 
Tribunal should bo appointed after tho publication of their report. Nothing 
however was done thereafter. That, Sir, was practically the genesis of the 
recent Tribunal. The foregoing facts illustrate the breadth of vision and the 
foresight of a great statesman. What he suggested then has matured in 1932j 
that is, after tho lapse of 36 years. The seed sown in 1896, germinated 
in 1932 1 The fairness of the constitution of the Tribunal is beyond dispute. 
There were two members of the Privy Council, two Indian judgos and the 
Chairman , a King’s Counsel. Thus constituted it had to decide upon vhe merits 
of the claims put forward by the War Office, the Air Ministry and the 
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Government of India. All the parties were represented by coursel ; the 
Government of India by Sir Jamsetjee B. Kanga, the Advocatt General of 
Bombay. At a very early stage of the discussion the counsel of all patties 
agreed that it was no uso going into the past history of the case, and that they 
should lay down principles for future guidance. It was upon this decision 
that the award finally came to be made. It has been said that the award is a 
mere floabite, and that considering the enormous load on India somo retro- 
spective effect should have boon given. That, however, came to be excluded. 
It has even been suggested that a fair and equitable arrangement would be 
for the British Government to contribute ten per cent, to the Indian 
military budget, whatever that may be. But I would remind 
tho House that it took between 50 and 60 years to settle 
this question, which had vexed our politicians and the Government of 
India for years and years togothor. Would tho House dosiro that wo 
should wait for another long period before another Tribunal is appointed 
for the purpose ? I do not believe there is airy probability of that, nor of 
any reduction in our defence services. I would therefore say that wr should 
be content with tho award and await developments in tho future. As regards 
the full notes of Sir Shadi Lai and Sir Muhammad Sulaiman which have 
been asked for, I think tho explanation of His Excellency tho Commander- 
in-Chief is quite full, frank and weighty. Ho has been extiemoly generous, 
as also Gr vernment in affording facilities for accoss to thorn as required by the 
Honourable mover. We cannot be too grateful for this concession that shows 
that Government has nothing to conceal. I cannot thorofore support 
the Resolution . 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I will 
not keep tho House longer, but I want to reply to tho criticism of my 
Honourable and Gallant friend tho Nawab Sahib of Hcti, who scorns to 
have not grasped the fundamental points of my speech 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : All that is beside the point after 
the speech made by His Excellency. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Very well, 
Sir. I simply wanted to draw mv friend’s attention to page 14, paragraph 19, 
of the report of the Tribunal. 

Sir, we are dooply grateful to His Excellency tho Commandor-in -Chief 
who has been fighting our cause and who has partially succeeded in his fight. 
The amount of contribution which the India Office has demanded under para- 
graph 23, page 15, was tho demand of His Excollency the Commander -in - 
Chief, and that domand, if I mistake not, was also the demand which the 
Government of India made on behalf of India. 

As regards tho publication of the notes of dissent, I am very grateful to 
His Excellency for his statement that he made in that connection. Wo 
are fully satisfied with that statement, that there ware cogent reasons against 
their publication. We are also grateful to him for the efforts which he has 
made to keep army expenditure down notwithstanding tho demand from the 
War Office, and for curtailing expenditure on matters which His Excellency 
thought were not needed for India. 

Sir, in tho face of what His Excellency has said I do not want to pross the 
Resolution, but I wish to say that efforts towards getting a bigger contribution 
from the British Exchequer ought not to be given up. In case it is not 
opportune now, it may be taken up later. But if we cannot get anything 
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more during the time of His Excellency the present Commar,der-in-Chief, 
there is no hope of getting it afterwards. Therefore, I hope that the 
Government of India will go on puisuing this question and conti ive that a 
reasonable sum foi defenco expenditure is received by us. 

With these words, I beg leave of the House to withdraw the Resolution. 
The Resolution* was, by leave of tho Council, withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, the Honourable the President in tho Chair. 

The Honourable Mr. H OSS AIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, in view of the talk which 1 have had with tho 
Honourable Member in charge and tho unsatisfactory character of tho terms 
of the loan issued by my own Government, I do not wish to move my 
Resolution.^ 


RESOLUTION RE COMPOSITION OF INDIAN DELEGATIONS TO 
IMPERIAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move tho following 
Resolution : 

“ This Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council that Indian delega- 
tions to imperial and international conferences should in future be composed of and 
led by Indians alone.” 

Sir, this question of Indian representation on imperial and international 
conferences is not new to the Council, but has been discussed on the floor of 
this House about half a dozen times previously in some form or other, every 
time at tho Motion of the Honourable Sir Phirozo Sethna. In 1922, Sir 
Phiioze (Mr. Sethna then; moved his first Resolution regarding the representa- 
tion of India on the International Conference at Genoa. Then, in 1924, 
the Honourable Member moved a Resolution urging the appointment of an 
Indian to lead tht delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
that year. A sympathetic assurance was given by the Government on that 
occasion, whereupon the Resolution was withdrawn. Again, in 1926, he 
moved almost an identical Resolution in the House which was not opposed 
by Government and was adopted by the Council. Similarly, a Resolution was 
passed on his Motion in 1927. In the year 1928 the same Honourable Member 
brought forward a Resolution whose scope was not confined to the League of 
Nations but extended also to all imperial or international conferences to which 
the Government of India were asked to send delegations and rocommended 
that the Indian delegation to these bodies should be predominantly Indian 
in its composition and should bo led by an Indian. Then, in 1929, the 
Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna again pressed on the attention of tho Govern- 
ment the desirability of making a strong representation to the Secretary of 

•Fide page 499, ante. 

t“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to give free of interest 
and for three years a loan of Rs. 2 crores to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for the 
purpose of helping the agriculturists of Bihar.” 
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State that ir order to give practical effect to the admitted principle that there 
was no bar to an Indian leading the Indian delegation tc the League of Nations 
that year’s delegation be led by an Indian. The Government gave a 
sympathetic assuiance and the Resolution was withdrawn. Again, in 1930, 
the Honourable Member brought the matter before the House in the shape cf 
asking the Government to give effect to the recommendations made in the 
report of Sir Muhammad Habibullah and other members of the Indian 
delegation to the previous year’s session of the League of Nations, and on an 
explanatory statement being made on behalf of the Government, the 
Resolution was withdrawn. This, Sii, is in short a history of the question 
so far as this House is concerned. 

I recognise, Sir, that the effect of such a Resolution having bocomo, in 
the words of the Honourable Sir Pliiroze Sethna himself, almost a hardy 
annual in this House for several years was not altogether lost on the Govern- 
ment and it may be said in fairness to them that thoy did not disregard the 
Indian demand altogether inasmuch as delegations to the League of Nations 
have since been improvirg in personnel in so far that a larger number of 
Indian members aro now being appointed as a result thereof, and, in 1929, 
the Government further agreed to appoint an Indian as leader of the League 
delegation. I think Sir Muhammad Habibullah was the first Indian tc lead 
the Government of India’s delegation to the next session of the League 
Assembly at Genova. Ever since the precedent then set up has been 
maintained and every year, so far as my memory serves mo right, an Indian 
leads the Indian delegation to the League Assembly. And we have not hoard 
so far that because of that the Government of India’s point of view has been 
less ably represented. Yet, what do we find in the case of other international 
conferences ? For some reason which Indian public opinion lias not been 
able to appreciate the Government chose in relation to the World Economic 
Conference last year to appoint a minority of Indians on the Indian delegation 
and a non-Indian to lead the same. Of the five membors who constituted the 
delegation, in addition to the British leader, three were Europeans and only 
two were Indians. Then , the foul advisers and the secretary of the delegation 
were also Europeans. And what happened as a result thereof ? Of the 
gentlemen who had been invited from India for tho purposes of consultation 
on the various matters to be discussed at the Conference and to assist the 
delegation, even such a gentleman of the responsible school of thought, as Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and one of his colleagues, viz ., Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, felt compelled to decline the invitation on the ground, which tha 
former is reported to have made clear in his lottei to the Secietary of State, that 
Indian public opinion including the Cential Legislature and the Indian com- 
mercial community in particular had over the last decade made it a serious 
grievance that even in matters of international conferences delegations from 
India were propondoratingly British in personnel and not Indian as they 
should be, that Indians felt that this tended to humiliate India in tho eyes of 
the international world, and that he was afraid that the delegation to tho 
World Economic Conference was based on a definite retrograde tenter cy. 
And, Sir, this docision of the two gentlemen was approved by progressive 
Indian opinion on the ground that a delegation which contained four Europeans 
members, four European advisers, one European secretary and only two 
Indian members could not by any process of logical reasoning or arithmetical 
calculation be called representative from the point of view of India, although 
Reuter’s London Office reported that the official view concerning the 
delegation was that it was as representative as possible. Sir, the question 
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that on such occasions comes uppermost in the minds of Indians" is : What 
opinion will the rest of the world form about Indian capacity when they find 
that while Governments much smaller than India havo sent delegations led 
by and composed of their own nationals to the Economic Conference and while 
oven Persia and so many other backward nations manage to secure the sorvices 
of their own nationals who can quite competently represent them at the World 
Conference, India alone should be represented mainly bj r non Indians ? Sir, 
I am not saying this in any racial spirit but because of the fact that it appears 
on good authority that the appointment of Europeans as India's delegates 
creates a misunderstanding among other nations regarding Indian capacity. 
For, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who has had occasion to represent India at 
more than one international conference relating his experience in the Assembly 
said some years ago : 

“ Tho one question which I had to answer at least half a dozen times to nationals 
from Germany, from France, America, Sweden and Norway, was, ‘ How is it that wo do 
not soo Indians oftonor at these international conferences but only Englishmen or 

Britishers ? * ‘Can Indians really speak in English as you do, and if they can, 

why is it that your Government send Europeans 5 ”. 

This is one reason, Sir, why Indian public opinion wants that Indian 
delegations to such conferences should be composed of and be led by Indians. 
The other reason is that the Indian point of view cannot properly be repres- 
ented by non-Indians. 

Now, Sir, the World Economic Conference of last year is not the only 
instance in which the Indian delegation was predominantly European in 
composition and also led by a European, but there was the Disarmament 
Conference and the special session of the League held recently to discuss the 
Manchurian question at which Sir Samuel Hoare undertook to represent India. 

The result of Britishers representing India at such imperial or international 
conferences is, as I have already said, that, on the one hand, the Indian point 
of view is not properly represented at these gatherings and, on the other hand, 
other nations entertain doubts about, the capacity of Indians. If, however, 
Indian delegations to these bodies be at least predominantly composed of 
Indians and led by Indians then both these difficulties will disappear. India’s 
prestige will be enhanced in the eyes of the outside world and the delegation 
will truly represent the Indian point of view and will inspire confidence among 
the people. 

After all. Sir, what are those requirements of Indian interests that Indians 
— sons of the soil — cannot adequately represent or safeguard and which 
Britishers alone are competent enough to do ? As I said before, we have not 
heard that by reason of Indians leading the Indian delegation to the League 
Assembly during the last few years the Government of India’s point of view 
has been inadequately or less ably represented. Why all such delegations 
therefore should not be predominantly composed of Indians and also led by 
Indians passes one’s comprehension ? 

Sir, one word more before I resume my seat. If any of my Honourable 
friends here thinks that in laying this proposition before the House I havo been 
moved by any racial considerations, I shall at once say to him that the idea is 
farthest from my mind. I have not brought forward this Resolution out of 
any racial feeling ; on the other hand, I want to remove racial discrimination 
if there were any such intention on the part of Government in choosing 
Europeans in preference to Indians for these delegations. Apart from this. 
Sir, it is a well known fact that the British are the rulers and are in a dominant 
position, while the Indians are the ruled, and if Indians request the British 
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Government for the recognition of India's rights and privileges and for their 
further concession, the request is only in the nature of being by a subject race 
to a ruling race and I submit that no racial discrimination should ever be 
considered to be involved in this matter ; otherwise in what other manner could 
Indians ask for their political and natural rights from the Government ? After 
all, the demand for Indianization of the services stands on the same footing. 
I hope that even the Government will agree with me in this view. 

Lastly, Sir, I may be permitted to say that by the terms of my Resolu- 
tion as it stands I do not mean to suggest that Indian delegations to imperial 
and international conferences should altogether exclude Europeans. Speaking 
personally, I may say that I have great respect for the British . And I do not 
object if a part of the personnel of these delegations may contain some British 
officers who may at the time be serving in India or may have previously 
served in India. But I do want to suggest that such delegations should be 
predominantly composed of Indians and led by Indians, as was the intention 
of my Honourable friend Sir Phiroze Sethna’s Resolution moved in this House 
six years ago. In fact, I wanted to move this Resolution today in a somewhat 
modified form so as to connote my real meaning but since I have not been 
permitted to do so I had no alternative in moving the Resolution but to stick 
to the wording of the Resolution as it stood on the order paper. I am therefore 
making my intention clear on this point. I shall be quite content if such 
delegations are predominantly Indian in composition and are led by Indians. 

\ hope, Sir, that this is not an unreasonable proposition and I therefore 
commend it for the acceptance of the House. 

Sir, T move. 

The Honourable Mr. J. S. HENDERSON (Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce) : Sir, I am afraid I am compelled to oppose this Resolution, and 
in the very few remarks I have to make! desire to confine myself to the general 
aspect of the position that my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish 
Prasad seeks to create by placing this proposal before the House. I can only 
regard it as most unfortunate that a Resolution savouring so strongly of 
discrimination should be brought before us at this stage. With the approach 
of provincial autonomy, and subsequently, of federation, I hold most strongly 
that we should display to the utmost of our capacity that feeling of fellowship 
and goodwill which undoubtedly exists and which has been of such enormous 
value in the past. The important questions which come before those imperial 
and international conferences to which India has the honour to send delegates 
are certainly not generally questions in which Indians alone can claim to be 
interested. The interests of the British in India are just as widespread, and 
in matters of imperial and international consequence their views are, I submit, 
of some importance. On those questions which require special attention from 
the Indian point of view, it is surely not too much to claim that the voice of 
the British in India is entitled to be heard. They are vitally interested in 
these questions — and in saying this I am not referring to the huge financial 
stake which the British hold in this country. I am referring to their general 
interest in those matters which affect the welfare of India, although I am sure 
all of us will agree that the financial consideration cannot be overlooked. 
Moreover, I think I can safely say with all due modesty that many occasions 
arise during these conferences when a British representative of India is able 
to proffer valuable suggestions and help. Surely, Sir, it has never been more 
necessary than at the present time to show the rest of the world that we are 
capable of working in harmony an(J concord to achieve our common ends, 
and I particularly desire to emphasise this point. All that we ask is, “A fair 
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field and no favour ”, and I feel confident I can rely on the sound and impartial 
judgment of this House to see that this is not denied us in the present instance, 
and that the Resolution now before us does not meet with general approval. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
]yfiiVin. minnHn.r> ) : Sir, I have listened with patience to the speech of my 
Honourable friend the mover of the Resolution who wants that the Indian 
delegation to imperial and international conferences should be composed of 
and led by Indians alone. I congratulate him on bringing forward this 
Resolution on the eve of great constitutional reforms. But, Sir, I cannot 
agree with the Resolution as a whole. I support the first part of the Resolu- 
tion that the Indian delegation should, in future, be composed of Indians 
alone and reject the second part that it should be led by Indians. 

I have got reasons and arguments in support of the first part. At this 
stage of my public life, I am not one of those. Sir, who judge things and 
institutions only by their visible output. But, Sir, I belong to those who 
would penetrate far beyond the outer crust of things and take stock of the ideas 
and ideals, however feebly represented in the palpable coarse world of realized 
facts that’inspire the institution of “ Thoughts hardly to be packed into a 
narrow act ” of “ Fancies that broke through and escaped ”. The coarse 
world would say, “Nothing succeeds like success ”, but I would be one of those. 
Sir, who would have the courage and conviction to say, “ Nothing succeeds 
like failure ”. Judged by this criterion, Sir, of the ideal, there can be no 
gainsaying the fact that the imperial and international conferences, despite 
the detractors or unbelievers calling them “ leagues” or “ councils of robbers ”, 
“ cabals of the big to rob the small ,” contain the germs of international amity, 
of universal fraternity, that would defy and transcend at no distant 
epoch, the barren exclusiveness of narrow nationalism and make for the 
realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Sir, it must be admitted that India has a part, a very important part to 
play in the realization of the universal ego between nation and nation. Light 
has always come from the East and I fervently believe, Sir, that light shall 
once more emanate from this ancient land of light — a light that would kiudle 
the lamps of nations and consummate their highest possible enlightenment. 
Hence Sir, it is absolutely essential that there should be people in these 
international and imperial conferences to represent India, her cultural and 
political aspirations. Sir, when I say this, I am not to Ik? misunderstood 
as a petty trafficker for national bargain. But, Sir, it is to be understood 
that it is both for the best interests of India and England, I might even sav, 
for the best interests of all living nations, coloured and colourless, that India 
should have full representation for herself. But I am sorry, Sir, that up till 
now this most important view of the Indian representation has not received 
the attention that it well deserves from the constituted authorities of the land. 
India has not been up till now fully and adequately represented in these con- 
ferences by people inspired with the best traditions and cultural ideals of this 
nation— people independent of political pro -imposition, and I hope and 
believe, Sir, that this positive obstacle can lie removed only by making the 
Indian ’delegation thoroughly representative of India. 

Now what I was going to say, Sir, was that Indian representation or 
delegation up till now has been very poor. This seems very inequitous when 
I notice that India is not only an original member of the League ot Nations 
but nays towards it, if I remember aright, not only more than any self- 
gove rning dominion of the British Empire, but many ol the independent 
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nations of the west, barring, of course, only a few of the bigger powers there* 
I submit, therefore, Sir, that in the light of these facts, the scantiness of the 
Indian representation is not only illogical but inequitous. 

So far I strongly support the Resolution. But as far as the second part 
is concerned, I must emphasise that the Indian delegation may be led by a 
European if he truly represents India. I think I have outgrown that blind 
and sentimental nationalism that would always cry out, “ My country, right or 
wrong To me such maxims bespeak a perverted mentality. The right 
man in the right place, the right tiling in the right place and that should be 
our principle. What we want is that India with her wonderful, cultural 
heritage, with her treasured ideals of the past, with her nascent aspirations 
for the future, should be fully and efficiently represented, her interests should 
be safeguarded for the best interests of the world. Efficiency should be our 
standard. In this matter of leadership of the delegation, ours is not the 
question of colour, whosoever it may be, let it be, it is not ours, Sir, brown, 
black, yellow or white. 

Sir, a mere representative of India may not be able to fathom the 
subtleties of foreign political problems and thus be lost in the labyrinth of 
international politics. Quite unconsciously, he may become a party to an 
alluring agreement which is no better than Dead Sea fruit, which ultimately 
will prove detrimental to the vital interests of India and lead to more serious 
consequences. The leadership, therefore, of such a delegation demands the 
guidance of a man who, on the one hand, thoroughly represents India and, on 
the other, is well versed in European and international politics. Sir, if the 
delegation is composed of and at the same time led by Indians alone, there 
will be no authority or power to exercise sufficient control over its deliberations 
and consequently there is a danger of the delegation degenerating into a clique 
of fossils or children of the soil in favour of the Government. I would rather 
welcome a British politician of international fame for the leadership of the 
delegation who really and truly represents India. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, regarding this Resolution of my friend Lala Jagdish Prasad we have 
first of all to examine its constitutional aspects. First of all, “ India ” means 
British India and the Indian States. In international gatherings no distinc- 
tion is ever made between a British Indian and a member of an Indian State. 
There is also at present no machinery for selecting British Indians and 
members of Indian States except the Governor General in Council, who is 
the liaison officer between the two parties. Therefore selection must continue 
to be made by the Governor General in Council. The second aspect is that 
international affairs involve also foreign relations, and as this is still in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, we have little to say in this matter. But 
what is it that my friend Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad wants ? Ho wants 
that the Indian delegations to imperial and international conferences should 
in future be composed of and led by Indians alone. Well, we know that many 
representative Indians have gone to several conferences. Almost all of them 
have without a doubt made a great impression wherever they have gone by 
the way in which they have placed their case before other countries. Take 
the case of Ottawa, where our Honourable friend Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
went. He created a tremendous impression according to Sir George Schuster 
and Sir Geroge Rainy. They all spoke very highly of the way in which he 
conducted matters ; and not only they but the Canadians also. They said 
with one voice what a magnificent man the Indian Government had sent. 
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Then, Sir, look at the League of Nations. Several Indians have already led , 
men like His Highness the Aga Khan, the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja 
•Jam Sahib, the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Sir Atul Chatterjee and many 
others. They have led the delegations at the League of Nations with great 
credit to themselves and to India. And if Indians can play that part as they 
have done why should they not have the right to always represent India, to 
inspire confidence in foreigners that India has the men who can do justice to 
the country. Then, Sir, if I have heard rightly the speech of my friend Rai 
Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad he said further that by using the words “ Indians 
alone ” he did not mean that there should be no Englishmen in such con- 
ferences. Ho meant that those Englishmen who are serving in this country 
and who have an established right to speak for the country can also bo taken, 
and if they are suitable for leading the Indian delegation then even Britishers 
should bo taken to lead. But if there is an Indian available of such a kind 
that he can do credit, his right should rot bo disallowed on account of his 
being an Indian. I think that proposition is quite in order and I should think 
that the Government benches could not take any objection to that aspect of 
the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : How do you oxplain the existence 
of the word “ alone 99 in the Resolution ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : My friend Rai Bahadur Lala 
Jagdish Prasad said that he wanted to change the tenor of the Resolution 
to a certain extent but he was not allowed to do it. I understood him to say 
when he speke on the subject that he had no objection to an Englishman going 
either as a leader or member of the delegation. If that is so. 1 do not know 
whore the objection of my friend Mr. Henderson conies in ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. S. HENDERSON : Sir, I have spoken to the 
Resolution as it stands. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : But, Sir, you must have heard 
that the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad proposed an 
amendment * 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I never hear anything outside 
this Chamber ! 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : But sitting in the Chair, Sir, 
you must have hoard the speech which tho Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 
Jagdish Prasad made in the House in which he said he had no objection to 
an amendment going in t 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : All that I say is that the state- 
ment he made is inconsistent with the Resolution as framed. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : That 1 do admit, Sir. I do 
not deny that. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will you please proceed ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Then, Sir, when in such 
conferences Indians are appointed, I think it would be much wiser to appoint 
non-ofiioial Indians as delegates. 

With these words, I support the Resolution, 
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The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the Resolution moved by my friend 
has become, in the words of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna, a hardy 
annual in this House. The subject matter of the Resolution is not a new one. 
It is as old as 1922 when Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer raised the question of 
representation of Indians, not only in the delegations from India to the League 
of Nations and other international conferences, but also raised the question 
of the want of representation of Indians in the League Secretariat. However, 
since then the question is being raised every now and then both in this House 
and the other. The present demand is a most modest one and no one can 
deny that the demand on our part is a most reasonable one too. Sir, India is 
an original signatory to the Treaty of Versailles and consequently she is an 
original member of the League. I am not one of those to go into research for 
finding out the reasons as to why England made India an original signatory. 
Ft may be that sho wanted India’s vote in League matters. It may be that 
she was made an original member of the League for getting her contribution 
for the purposes of reducing the quota of England’s contribution to the League. 
We do not want to go into all those details of past history. The fact remains 
that she is an original membor of the League. The fact remains also that 
declarations have been made from time to time both in the Indian Legislatures 
and in the British Parliament, that since the 1919 reforms, India has got 
dominion status in action. That being so, Sir, why should Indians be 
humiliated before the world by her delegations being led generally by 
Europeans. Sir, there may be three reasons for the Government’s refusal 
to accede to our request for appointing Indians to be the leaders of delegations 
to international conferences. Firstly, it may be that Indians are not fit to 
hold such responsible positions. But that suggestion was repudiated by the 
Honourable Mr. (now Sir Harry) Haig on the 13th March, 1928. Sir, I would 
like to quote his words which reads as follows : 

“ The Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna suggested that the fact that no Indian has 
heretofore been appointed leader of the delegation to the League of Nations meant that wo 
had come to tho conclusion that the ablest men wore never to bo found amongst. Indians. 
That is a proposition which I entirely repudiate **. 

Sir, everyone had been glad to hear about the repudiation of the reason 
why Indians are not selected. But only assertions and repudiations do not 
go a great way to meet the Indian standpoint. It is always the action that is 
judged and not assertions of tho kind made. In actual practice what do we 
find ? We find that Indians have been scrupulously avoided and Europeans 
appointed as leaders, in spite of our repeatod requests and demands. The 
second reason that is often repeatod to us is that the princes of Indian States 
may not like to work under an Indian as tho loader of the delegation. 
Sir, I do not seo any force in such arguments. In this connection, I agree 
entirely with Mr. Joshi when he expressed the Indian sentiments on this 
question in 1928 in the other House. This is what he stated. It reads as 
follows : 

“ There is another argument used and that argument is that Indian princes may not 
like to work under an Indian as tho leader of the delegation. This, Sir, is also a calumny 
upon Indian princes that they are not willing to work under an Indian leader 

This is not all. I go a step further than that, and ask why not appoint 
an Indian prince as the leader and make a beginning. Indian princes are 
your men on whom you have the greatest reliance and in order to make a good 
beginning, we will have no objection to the appointment of an Indian prince 
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as leader, if you send other capable Indians with him as ordinary delegates 
and substitute delegates. It is high time that Government should remove 
the lurking suspicions in. the minds of all Indians, that Government do 
not trust any Indian whether he is the Right Honourable Sastri or a Sapru 
ora Jayaaaror even the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain, so far as international 
politics are concerned. 

Sir, in 1928, in replying to the debate on a similar Resolution moved by 
my friend, the Honourable Sir Phirozo Sethna, the then Home Secretary, the 
Honourable Mr. Haig made capital out of the fact that the leader of this House 
was sent as a leader of the delegation to South Africa. Sir, with due deference 
to such arguments I must say that that was beside the point. The South 
African delegation was not sent to attend any international conference. It 
was a delegation from one part of the Empire to another. The Resolution 
demands Indian leaders of delegations before the international bar to prove 
their mettle and worth, if the Government has got faith in the leader of this 
House or of the other, let them select such persons in futuro and that will 
satisfy us as they are, after all, Indians, irrespective of what their political 
views may be. Sir, the third objection to the appointment of an Indian as 
leader of the delegation to the League of Nations and other international con- 
ferences is the want of knowledge of difficult questions of foreign policy and 
international relations. I may quote exactly the words first utteied by the 
Honourable the Law Member in this House on the 24th August, 1926 and again 
repeated by Sir Lancelot Graham in the other House, two years aftor, i.e.> 
on the 13th March, 1928 : 


“ The discussion 8 at the meeting of the Assembly invariably include in their scope 
difficult questions of foreign policy and international relations. For these in the case of 
India under the present constitutional arrangements, the Secretary of State for India is 
responsible, and as a Member of the British Cabinet he is of necessity fully acquainted 
with the trend of the policy in His Majesty’s Government in regard to these matters. It 
has accordingly been customary to appoint persons to lead the- delegation who, in 
addition to possessing personal knowledge of India and Indian conditions, have been in a 
position to appreciate the guiding principles of His Majesty’s Government’s foreign policy 
and are thereby specially qualified to carry out the responsibilities devolving on the 
Secretary of State in this regard 

Sir, after the above announcement was made, Sit William Vincent was 
appointed as leader of the delegation. If I say anything, I say it not with 
any disrespect to Sir William Vincent. He was a great and meritorious 
officer. But if I say anything, it is against the system which will elect a 
European liko him, but not an Indian, Let us see how far he was connected 
with the foreign policy. Sir, while lie was in India, he was in. charge of the 
Home Department which do not doal with foreign relations and policy : 
while in England he was attached to the India Council of the Secretary of 
State which has got very little to do with the policy of foreign relations of His 
Majesty’s Government. Had the membership of the India Council been a 
sufficiort qualification foi experience of foreign relationship, then, Sir, I do 
not see any reason why Indian members of the India Council of the Seerotary 
of State are not selected to fill up such posts. May I ask the Government as 
to wherein lay the difference between men like Sir B. K. Mullick, the Right 
Honourable Sastri and other Indian loaders and Sir William Vincent except 
in colour. It is no use hoodwinking facts. I evon now appeal to Government 
to face facts and solvt it squarely. 

With these few remarks, Sir, I support the Motion. 


o 
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The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI (Madras : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as one who had the privilege of being 
associated with one or two of these international con- 
° P M * fcrences, may I, with all rospoct to the mover of the 

Resolution, say what I fed it my duty to say on an occasion like this ? Sir, 
the Honourable mover has told us that he makes no racial discrimination 
in this matter. I fully appreciate it and accept it, if I may. I go further 
and say that it is patriotism, the love of his country and his countrymen, 
that has induced him to bring forward this Resolution. But, Sir, whenever 
[ think of this patriotism in our country, I am reminded of an inscription on 
the statue in Pall Mall orected in honour of that wonderful woman, Miss 
Cavell, and the words thereof are theso that I found there : 

“ Patriotism is good, patriotism is necessary, but patriotism is not enough 


Patriotism is not enough. Something more is necessary in matters like 
this, especially in matters in which wc have to deal with various nations of 
the world and, Sir, if I may put it in the following words it m ay perhaps give 
full expression to my meaning. Wo ought to cultivate a spiiit of internation- 
alism and an international mind, a mind that is capable of looking at 
things that emanate from various nations as if they have emanated in our 
own country, a mind that will rise above the ordinary notions of race, a mind 
that can deal with humanity as of one race, the human race. 

Sir, with these observations, 1 shall give my experience of these con- 
ferences. It was my privilege, Sir, to be sent to the Assembly of tho League 
of Nations in the year 1928 and in that year the leader of the delegation was 
one very well known in this count* y not only on hk own account but or 
account of his great father, Lord Lytton , who was our loader ; and I may bo 
permitted to say from my place in this Council that if ever lam to serve 
another man as the leader of a delegation, I would choose any day a man 
like Lord Lytton. Sii, ho never made any distinction between Indians and 
Europeans. There were Indians — we were four of us thero ; theie were only 
two Europeans and yet lr every matter that came up befoie the Council we 
used to meet, he used to ascertain tho views of tho Indian members and give 
expression to those views in tho oonf 3rence itself in such a way that no Indian 
could have put it better or on a higher footing. Then again, Sii, he allowed 
us to sit on committees. Though I happened to be only a delegate substitute, 
ho put me in two committees ; and whenever our views wore made known to 
him beforehand, he would not only appreciate them from an Indian point of 
view, but would go perhaps a little further. I, boing only an inoxperioncod 
man, always thought I might overstate the Indian case. But ho would go 
beyond what I stated, and he would put forward the Indian caso into my ears 
and then I would go into the Conference and to the committees and give 
expression to them in a much stronger way than I would have been able to do 
if I had been left alone by myself. The other conference which I had occasion 
to attend of course was the South African Conference, the second Round Tabic 
Conference, led by our esteemed friend, the Leader of this House ; and this 
much I can say with certainty that there was only ore Euicpean gentleman 
in our delegation who is now a Member of the Ass* mbly, and I can assure you 
that in every respect he behaved as if he were an Indian .and thoie was nothing 
to show any difference between him and ourselves ; everybody took him for 
an Indian in spirit. Now, Sir, with that experience, I feel that this Resolution 
before the House is rather unfortunate. If I may" say so, it is unnecessary and 
impolitic —unnecessary because it serves no useful purpose, impolitic because 
it might cause irritation in quarters which it is not advisable at this stage of 
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our country’s progress to alienate. Unnecessary I say because hitherto our 
delegations to foreign countries, whether it is to the Loague of Nations or to 
the imperial conferences, have contained a majority of Indians in many cases. 
An instance has been cited in connection with the World Economic Conference 
of last year, but evon there these were very respectable and representative 
men who wore actually put in but who were not prepared to accept the place, 
for reasons which it is not for me to expound. But I do know this that in 
almost all the conferences which woro held in the past, Indians did take a 
part together with Europeans and the English members thereof were only too 
glad to leave matters in the hands of the Indians. If only my Honourable 
friend will refer to the ro ports of the imperial conferences he will find in the 
speeches made by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, the late Lord Sinha 
and Sir Muhammad Shall clear evidonco that they had the lead and that the 
European members were there more as advisers than as the guiding spirit. 
I therefore think, Sir, that this Resolution is unnecessary. 1 have said it is 
impolitic. My Honourable friend said that there would be an impression in 
the outside world that Indians are incompotent. But would any one who 
had listened to the spoeches of Mr. Sastri or Sir Muhammad Shafi or tho late 
Lord Sinha, whether in England or at (Jonova or in South Africa, have the 
hardihood to say that Indians aro unablo to discharge such duties ? That 
objection therefore cannot bo said to have any force. 

Now, Sir, it has already been pointed out that this is not a time to bring 
forward such Resolutions. We aro op. the eve of great reforms and it has been 
said in this Council, and Lam sure my Honourable friend there is aware of it, 
that there aro men in England who cannot be said to be friends of India. It 
is not a single Churchill there nor a single Lord Lloyd or Page-Croft. There 
are hundreds and thousands of men there who are perfectly willing to think 
that any stick is good enough to heat India with : and when they are speaking 
of safeguards they will point to Resolutions like this and say, 

4i Why do you object to safeguards being demanded by us ? Here are men who 
think that there are differences between Kuropeans and Indians ”. 


I would appeal to my Honourable friend that this is a time when we must 
take the greatest care that no such impression should be given. That is why 
1 say this Resolution is impolitic. 1 should think, Sir, that there can be no 
doubt that those are days when, it is impossible for us to do without British 
help in this country, at any rate ior a long time to come. . It is tho will of 
a benign Provide ice that these two countries should bo united together and 
there are Britishers in, our country who have spent the best part of their life 
in this land, who have adopted ibis land, who have served either as officials or 
in commercial circles and until the day comes when Indian or European alike 
believes that lie is a citizen of Ii.dia, whether he was born in this land or not so 
long as ho lives here, there will bo no hope for this land. But on that day 
when every Indian believes, and every European in India bolio\es ; that he is 
bound to servo this land and there is no difference between Englishmen in 
India, and Indians in India, then, Sir, will be the day for the salvation of this 
country. I would appeal tc my Honouiable friend to consult i the matter 
vory seriously and withdraw his Resolution. 

The Honourable. Mr. .TAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I know it is a hardy annual but umbr- 
tunately the soil of this House appears to be as barren as the sands ot the 
Sahara and naturally the annual tries to shoot forth the new fokago but is 

- ■ c 2 
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killed before it bears any flower and fruit. I know it is useless to put i n 
manure and water into this plant yet I feel satisfied when by our attitude 
are able to prove to the Treasury benches and their saner nominated supporter 8 
like my friend Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu that they are obstinate, unreasonable 
and unbending in their attitude even to this reasonable question. The 
Resolution demands the appointment of an Indian leader to the delegations 
from India to the League of Nations and other international conferences. 
It does not restrict the choice of Government either to Indian politicians or 
to officials. The Resolutions as worded would appear to satisfy my friend 
the mover even if an Indian prince be appointed. Not to speak of an Indian 
prince it may even satisfy us if one of the brown bureaucrats of His Excellency 
the Viceroy's Executive Council be appointed. But, nay, Government is 
determined to shut the Indians out from such appointments because they 
can not trust Indians in international politics. Not only that, it may be that 
the Whitehall despot wants the humiliation of Indians not only in India but 
also at the bar of the international world. But, Sir, what happens in essence 
is that by the actions of the Secretary of State, British politicians are 
themselves humbled to the ground. The internationals present at such con- 
ferences understand the real game of the Britishers. In this connection I 
would like to quote the experiences of two of our respected leaders, one of the 
moderate group and the other of the extremist group. On the 13th March, 
1928, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas narrated his experiences in such conferences 
like the International Labour Conference in the following terms : 

“ The ono question which I had to answer at least- half a dozoti times to nationals 
from Germany, from Franco, from America, from Sweden and from Norway was I * * 4 How 
is it that we do not see Indians oftener at those international conferences but only 
Englishmen or Britishers v 

“ I remember now after a speech which I delivered atone of those conferences I was 
asked, ‘ Can Indians really speak in English as you do and if they can why is it that your 
Government send Europeans *.’* 

This is not all. In this connection I would like to quote the experiences 
of our beloved respected leader the late Lala Lajpat Rai. He experienced 
the same difficulty in the International Labour Conference in connection with 
the absence of Indian leaders and Indian members of delegations to such 
conferences. This is what he said : 

“ I also made it a point to meet the representatives of capitalists who wore at that 
Conference (meaning the International Labour Conference) and all of them put me the 
question, ‘ Why can not you Indians come and toll us what you fool on these questions 
relating to India V’ 

Further on the late Lala Lajpat Rai stated as follows : 

11 You would often bo told there as I have boon by others, 4 We do not want to hear 
Englishmen, we know t-heir views, we know what they are likely to say, we want to know 
wnat you have to say V* 

I think these experiences were sufficient to prove our case. But, Sir, 

the late Lala Lajpat Rai in the course of his speech stated that Indians are 
deliberately kept out by European leaders and representatives from giving 

out the Indian side of the case. This is what he stated. It reads as follows : 

** I °f course put forward my view's but tho atmosphere was such that Englishmen 
representing India at those international conferences certainly in effect prevented us 
from putting forward our views and if that was so the House can imagine What vieW&lft&y 
would put forward if they were the only representatives of India 
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Further on he stated as follows : 

“ Fop the good name of India, for the good name of the British Government itself, 
it is absolutely necessary that the representation at such international conferences should 
bo purely by Indians and by nobody else and no false ideas of economy should stand in 
tiie way of sending the full quota of Indian delegates 

If I am to summarize the position it is that Indians are fit but for imperial 
considerations they cannot be appointed as leaders of delegations. If that be 
so then the British Government had no right to drag India by the nose and 
make her an original member of the League. The main purpose for making 
India an original member is not only known to the whole of India but it is 
known to the international world as will be evident from the following 
quotation from the speech of Senator Reed delivered by him in the United 
States Senate when the Treaty of Versailles was being discussed in the Senate. 
It reads as follows : 

“ The British Government have managed to have one udilit ional vote by getting a seat 
for India in the League of Nations although India is not a self-governing nation but a 
nation of three hundred million chattels managed by the British ”, 

Sir, I think the prestige of England will be further lowered by their refusal 
to appoint Indians as leaders of delegations to such international conferences. 
Every member of the League by now knows that Indians are available of such 
calibre that Europeans will fade before them as a twinkling star fades before 
the full moon. I would therefore even now hope that to save their own faces 
Government should accept the proposal with good grace. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-T-HUSAIN (Education, 
Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I find it extremely difficult to 
make a speech on this subject this afternoon after hearing the speeches that 
have been made. The Honourable the mover of this Resolution made a speech 
of which by far the largest part was such as to be absolutely non-con troversial. 
I would be prepared to endorse something like 80 per cent, of his observations. 
Practically it came to this that he was moving this Resolution because he 
had picked upon this hardy annual out of his last year’s bundle. Had he 
thought about it before sending it in, he would have modified it in order to 
accord with the speech that he has made in support of it. I thought to 
myself, “Better late than never he has thought over the matter and realized 
the difficulties of the situation, and we were very nearly in agreement with 
each other. Then came two speeches towards the end of this debate which, 
I much regret to say, contained an element of bitterness. I would not have 
minded it, because every one is entitled to his own way of putting forward 
his own views but for the fact that they appear to be based entirely on 
ignorance of facts. Both the last speakers have said, 

“ Why was India made a im-mbcr of the Assembly of tin' League of Nations ? Just, 
to filch India out of money, just, to get an addit ional vote for England, and yet they never 
appoint an Indian leader. They do not trust him 

Now, Sir, if it were a fact that Indians never led the delegation to the 
League of Nations, there would be some justification for those observations. 
But the Indian delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1929 
was led by an Indian, my predecessor in this office. In 1930, the next year, 
it was again led by an Indian. In 1931 , the third year, it was again led by 
an Indian. In 1932, it was again led by an Indian, and last year, in 1933, it 
was again led by an Indian who sat in my place two years ago — I mean Sir 
Brojendra Mitter. Hero wo atfo-' — 1920, 1930,- 1931, 1932, 193d— "for five 
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years running the Indian delegation to the League of Nations has been led 
by Indians, and here are two Honourable Members getting up and making 
all sorts of insinuations and all sorts of speeches and saying, 

“ Hero wo are ; wo pass this liesolution. This is a hardy annual. The object is to 
take away India’s money and take it to Genova. It is also to have the Indian vote. But 
they do not trust Indians”. 

Surely, Sir, one expects an Honourable Member of this House to show a 
little more knowledge of the affairs of his own country and the delegation on 
which the House has been insisting that it should be represented. In 
accordance with the wishes of the House, as a rule a seat has been found fora 
Member of this House. As regards the point that it should be a predominantly 
Indian delegation, last year’s delegation to the League of Nations was com- 
posed as follows : Leader, Sir B. L. Mittcr ; Members, Sahibzada Abdussamad 
Khan, Sir Hormusji Maneckji Mehta and Sir Denys Bray. Which one of these 
does the Honourable mover or any of his supporters object to ? Every one 
of them falls within the definition of an “ Indian ” whichever way you look 
at it. Here wa s Sir Denys Bray. He was our Foreign Secretary for a long 
time. No Indian has been a Foreign Secretary. Wc did want a man with 
some knowledge of foreign affairs. What is more natural than that he should 
go to (leneva and save Tndia the expense of travelling from India there and 
his allowances and so on ? What one wants is fair play in debate and the 
forming of opinions on the bases of facts. Differences of opinion then; must 
be. Why not ? But wrong facts — not facts, but absolutely fictitious things 
and to call them facts, and on the bases of those fictitious things, to build 
up an argument and then make such insinuations — one would ordinarily feel 
really very humiliated either to he victimized like this or to be a colleague of 
those who are guilty of it. Not that I personally feel very much. Any 
Honourable Member may say anything to me or to the Government. That 
does not matter. It is neither here nor there. But I do appeal, Sir, to the 
House — a certain amount of regard for facts is not too much to expect. T was 
very grateful to one of the Honourable Members who tried to bring clear 
thinking into the debate. He very rigidly said, 

“ Wlmt are the problems *' What are the points involved in this controversy ?” 

He made it easy for me to try once more to place the real issues before the 
House. As the Honourable Sir Homi Mehta has made; two points clear, T 
will not repeat them. I will just arid one more point to the points that he 
made. It is this. The Honourable Member was speaking of India’s views, 
India’s sentiments, India’s culture. What does “ Tndia ” mean ? Who is 
going to be represented at the Conference ? It is not Germany that is repre- 
sented ; it is not France that is represented. It is the Government of Germany 
and the Government of France and the Government of England that are 
represented, and it is the Government of India that is represented, and not 
India, of which each member as ho speaks has his own picture. In the Con- 
ference, what the leader and the delegates have to express are not the views 
of their own particular clique or party, not their own chamber of commerce 
or their own sabha or their own anjurnan. It is the brief that the Government, 
of India have given to them. It is the brief that the Government of Tndia 
has briefed them with. If 1 am right in that contention then really and truly 
the whole thing lies in the preparation of that brief. It cannot but bo the duty 
as well as the .privilege of the Government to prepare it and give it to their 
representatives If that is so, the question of the leader being a non-Indian 
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or a Britisher giving away India’s rights does not arise to the extent that the 
Honourable Member made us believe. No doubt the presentation of that case 
lucidly and forcibly, in a way to win rather than to alienate support, is the 
function of the leader and the function of the representatives of the Government. 
Therefore for your leader and other members of the delegation the best possible 
men should be secured. But let it not be forgotten that the views to be 
expressed are the views of the Government of India and they have been given 
to the delegation in writing and they must adhere to them. Any one who is 
not prepared to do that cannot accept the leadership and cannot be a repre- 
sentative of India at that particular conference. Then, Sir, as pointed out 
by the Honourable Sir Homi Mehta, it is a fact that the Secretary of State is 
the head of the administration of the Government of India, and therefore if 
there is an international conference at which he is present, no authority can 
supersede him and say we must have an Indian. And what for ? If he lays 
down the law, you cannot go and say something different. What you have 
to say is that what is being said is in the best interests of India. Whether 
in the record of a gramophone it is one singer or the other, still the song is the 
same, though no doubt the voice of the singer makes some difference. There- v 
fore, what is left of the Resolution ? Only this, that if in these international 
conferences the Indian delegation is le d by an Indian and is composed of a 
majority of Indians, the prestige of India is enhanced thereby ; and if the 
leader is a non-Tndian and the delegation is predominantly non-Indian, the 
impression gets abroad that Indians are not up to much, had they been they 
would have been well represented on that delegation. Well, that is a very 
natural sentiment with which no one can find fault, and it is a sentiment which 
has ever been present to the mind not only of the Government of India but 
also of the Secretary of State. I mean to say that is a point on which we 
are not at issue. But the trouble comes in when you come out with your 
hardy annual to the amendment or revising of which you pay no attention. 
You hear a debate of two or three hours every year and you treat it as if it 
did not exist. If you took any notice of it this wretched annual might have 
attained new youth and vigour and it would probably have found favour with 
a very large section of the House. But you bring it along dressed in the same 
old rags, and it has been so fired at that there is hardly a shred of decent 
clothing left on it. It is in a horrible way. My advice is, leave it alone and 
get on to something more profitable than that. 

Well, we were talking about imperial conferences. Surely Honourable 
Members are not unawaro of the fact that the last Imperial Conference of 1930 
had, beside the Secretary of State, two Indians, one the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and the other one who was Loader of this House for a long time, tho lato Sir 
Muhammad Shaft. There again, with these facts before you, whero is the 
question of amending tho Resolution and saying that delegations should b© 
predominantly Indian. Well, wherever it is possible thejr aio already 
predominantly Indian. In this case, barring the Secretary of State it was 
outirely Indian. Tliore may be cases whero a very toclinical matter has to be 
considered at a conference, say, the matter of opium. Well, you do not send 
to an Opium Conference a man who talks of ideals and culture, and so on, 
unless it is only after taking opium that ho can talk like that. It is not Indian 
culture but the cultivation of poppies that you have to discuss. So, you have 
to bear in mind the subject-matter of the Conference and not all these other 
things which are vory interesting in thoir own way but which are not relevant. 

Sir, I was very much impressed by what was said by the Honourable Mr. 
Henderson as well as by Sir Kurma Reddi. We must remember that it is no 
u se our echoing the catchwords of third class political platforms, and urge 
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ill-conceivod propositions. We must consider each proposal with reference r 
to present-day conditions. Is it wise today to bring in a Resolution which*' 
may reasonably lead people to believe that it is an attempt at a racial bar 
being raised against non-Indians. I have not the slightest doubt in my own 
mind that the Honourable the mover lias no such intention. I have no doubt 
at all in my mind on that subject. But the Resolution as it stands can 
reasonably be interpreted to bo a racial one. In fact it is so easily and naturally 
interpreted to be a racial one that the Honourable the mover had to protest 
more than ouco that it was not racial. But it is no use protesting. Protesting 
cannot make a Resolution different from what it is, however much you may 
wish it to he. In view of that fact it would perhaps be as well if the 
Honourable the mover were not only to say that it is not racial but to throw 
it away, siuco it is liable to be misunderstood in such a way. 

I must now, Sir, conclude with the observation that I bolieve that the 
views of the House as a whole on this subject are as follows. The Govern- 
ment of India should choose the host men possible fo* serving on imperial and 
international conferences to represent the Government of India. Where 
Indians are available no doubt Government would select them, but if a suitable 
man is a non-Indian that should not be aground for not selecting him. That 
is a view which seems to mo quite sound and sensible. What I am very much 
concerned with, representing Government as I do, is that no Government can 
afford to tie its hands in the matter of nominating members of its delegation. 
The variety of subjects for these conferences is so great that it is impossible 
to predicate any particular percentage or any particular proportion. We 
may bo sending only one man and it may happen that you cannot send a good 
technical man except a Britisher, or it may be that there is a very good man 
and the subject is such that you cannot send a Britisher and you must send 
an Indian. Why not ? Seeing that lately the composition of Indian delega- 
tions to various conferences has been such as to be entirely or predominantly 
Indian on general subjects, I say there is no justification for the subject being 
mooted again and again in this Council, and therefore seeing the history of the 
case it is for the Honourable the mover of this Resolution to make up his mind 
whether in the light of all the facts disclosed during the course of the debate it 
is not advisable for him to withdraw his Resolution. As to what will happen 
to the debate, he may rest assured that as the debate is on a subject which 
concerns the Secretary of State, because he is the head of the Indian adminis- 
tration and is responsible to the British Parliament for the government of 
India, it will in due course bo forwarded to him. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I do not wish to make any elaborate speech. I simply want 
to make clear the position of my Party and explain why we have brought 
forward this Resolution. There is no doubt that Government has advanced 
a great deal towards meeting the point of view of Indians. But, Sir, we know 
that if we give up our fight the Government is prone to slide back ; it is just 
to keep them alive and active that we bring in this sort of reminder. There is 
a Persian couplet, 

* * Taza khahi dashtun ger daghhad sina ra 

Gah6 gahd baz khan en daftar-d-parina ra,” 

which means that if you wish to keep the memory green, you should always 
recite things often. Sir, I have a great respect and admiration for my colleague 
Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi, but a weak case does require special pleadings and 
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.^ven my friend was unable to deal with the case without having recourse to 
them* t We are told, Sir, that we should think internationally. In a House, 
in a conservative House like ours, whiffs of internationalism are very welcome 
und we wish that it would not be preached to us alone but to ether quarters 
across the floor. Sir, there is no doubt that Europeans sometimes do work 
as Indians. They have worked even in days when there were no Legislatures, 
when there were no representatives of the people at headquarters, even then 
they worked for the interests of India and to a certain extent they did advance 
India’s cause. No one denies it. Englishmen have done great service to 
India, but, Sir, can we forget that aftor all blood is thicker than water, that 
after all the interests of England and the interests of India when they clash, 
Europeans can never be false to their own country, and wo admire them for 
it. This morning wo had a lecture fiom our Gallant colleague that we should 
call a spade a spade and I also say, Sir, that wo should not be afraid of ventilat- 
ing our grievances whenever we have them. One of the groat questions of the 
day is how is India to faro in international organizations. The reason why 
this Resolution was brought forward was to do exactly the thing which has 
generally beon advised. It is rather unfortunate, Sir, that in wording the 
Resolution the word “ alone” appears at the end which, according to the 
speech of the Honourable mover, he is prepared to withdraw and substitute 
it by the word “ generally ” before the word “ composed.” By moans of this 
ho would have brought round the wording of the Resolution more in consonance 
with the purport of his speech, and I would request you, Sir, that you may 
bo pleased to accept this suggestion ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : l am not prepared at this stage 
to accept it. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : There is anothor point, Sir. 
Our Honouiahle Leader gave us a very good aigument — that it is immaterial 
whoever composes the deputation as long as the control of the case is in the 
hands of the Government of India. 1 wish it were the case. I wish the 
Govern merit of India had that independence. Is it not a fact that the Sec- 
retary of State for India is superior to thorn ? When he loads a deputation 
can they dictate to him to do a thing which they want ? The day the Sec- 
retary of State for India will cease to be the controlling authority for India 
as ho is now — that day would be the dawn of Swaraj when my Honourable 
colleague across can dictate to the Secretary of State. Tt is for this reason, 
Sir, that we wish that in all these delegations the Government of India’s hands 
should be unfettered. It should not be so manipulated that the Secretary of 
State for India comes in and thereby compromises the position of the Govern- 
ment of India itself. It is for this reason that the Resolution has been brought 
forward. Sir, with the vogue of Indianization, it is necessary that we should 
be taught more and more to stand on our own feet and to rely upon ourselves. 
I am very thankful to the House for, with the exception of one Honourable 
Member, no one showed signs of an inferiority complex and every one was 
confident that if India is given an opportunity she will not disgrace herself. 
May I say that Mr. Henderson’s apprehensions were a little unjustified 1 All 
this question of discrimination has rested on the fact that Europeans resident 
in India should be treated as Indians. It has never been claimed that English- 
men or Europeans living outside India should have the same privileges as 
Indians. May I refresh his memory ? In the course of the Reserve Bank 
discussion the point was prominently brought out that Europeans when they 
left the shores of India would not be able to hold shares in the Reserve Bank 
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This is a thing which has recently been passed by this Council and received 
the assent of the Viceroy too. That shows that discrimination which is to be 
avoided is not discrimination between Indians and Europeans, but discrimina- 
tion between two residents of India and we would like it to bo understood that 
by this Resolution we do not wish to discriminate between residents in' India. 
If there is any discrimination, we do not deny that it is disermination against 
Europeans who are resident outside India, who have nothing in common with 
us, who do not- know our feelings, who have no experience of our requirements 
and if they are to pose as our leaders and if they are to pose as our masters, 
we would certainly object to that. And I think the Honourable Mr. Henderson 
would also endorse that, there is no element of discrimination there. And 
if it were necessary to find greater assurance it might be had by having an 
adaptation clause defining it, — just as Anglo-Indians have been defined as 
statutory Indians, — Europeans resident in India may also be defined as Indians 
for this purpose. 

Sir, we realize that as far as the League of Nations is concerned, the 
Government of India lias fully met our case and we have no complaint against 
them. But it is mainly in regard to other affairs that we have to complain, 
and wc hope that the Government will in future be more considerate of the 
feelings of Indians. 

With these words. Sir, I support the Motion. 

*The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, 
I am very thankful to those Honourable Members who have supported my 
Resolution. I am sorry, Sir, that the Honourable Mr. Henderson has thought 
that the Resolution involved a spirit of discrimination. I may tell my Honour- 
able friend that the word “ Indian ” lias come to mean domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. As regards the contention of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Suhrawardy' that he supported the first part of my Resolution but opposed the 
second part, may I point out that when the Indian delegations to the League 
of Nations have during the past few years been led by Indians and the interests 
of India or the view r s of the Government of India have been quite competently 
expressed by those Indian leaders, what harm can there be if the delegations 
to other imperial and international conferences are also led by Indians ? 

I am, of course, grateful to my Honourable friend, Sir Homi Mehta, for 
further elucidating my point and I have nothing to say with regard to his 
observations. Then, Sir, as regards the observations of my Honourable 
friend, Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi, I may at once say that I do not see eye to 
eye with him. He thinks that we ought to cultivate a spirit of internationalism 
and an international mind. Well, Sir, I quite agree that nations which can 
afford to do so ought to cultivate an international mind. But my idea is that 
only countries and nations that have got self-government can afford to be 
international in their outlook. If India were to think of internationalism alone 
then would it not mean that she should cease to demand political rights from 
.the British Government ? 

The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : I never meant 
that India should cease to demand her rights. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : That is 
the whole question, Sir. If Indians in the Legislatures or outside the Legisla- 
tures press on the attention of Government that more rights should be conceded 
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to Indians or that the services should be Indianized, it is only for their political 
rights that Indians stand, and so long as India continues to be in that plight 
she cannot in my humble opinion afford to think of internationalism in season 
and out of season. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi was also pleased 
to observe that this Resolution was unfortunate, unnecessary and impolitic 
at this stage. I thought that he would advise me as to when such a Resolution 
could be politic. Because I have often heard that such and such a question 
is impolitic at this stage but those of my Honourable friends who think so 
never seem to tell us when exactly those questions would be politic. 

I have already dealt, Sir, with the question that my Resolution savours 
of racial discrimination. I have already pointed out that as in every matter 
Indians press forward their demand for political rights and request the British 
Government to concede more concessions to Indians, I am afraid the racial 
question cannot unfortunately be eliminated altogether. But I made it clear 
in my speech that I had no such intention at all, I had no intention to bring 
in the question of racial discrimination. Nothing was further from my mind. 
I hope this statement alone on my part will satisfy my Honourable friends 
that I was not guided by any such motives but was prompted by the best 
of intentions. I recognize, Sir, that the British connection with India is to 
our good. I realize that we have many more things to learn from the British. 
But I hope one is that India should be conceded* more rights under the aegis 
of the British Crown. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House told us that 
the delegations to the Assembly of the League of Nations have been led by 
Indians for a number of years. That is exactly what I had acknowledged 
gratefully in my first speech. What I fail to understand is that when the 
views of the Government of India were successfully represented by the Indian 
loaders who led the Indian delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
why Indians cannot lead and why they cannot predominantly compose Indian 
delegations to imperial and international conferences. 

However, Sir, we should be very grateful for small mercies and I am thank- 
ful to my Honourable friend the Leader of the House for giving an assurance 
that the debate on this Resolution will be forwarded to the Secretary of State. 
I think, Sir, that will serve my purpose and in view of that assurance. Sir, 
I beg leave of the House to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I proceed to ask the 
Council’s leave to withdraw the Resolution I must point out to the Honourable 
mover of this Resolution that his criticism on the Honourable Mr. Henderson 
was somewhat unfair. It is perfectly true that the Honourable Member in 
his speech disowned all ideas of discrimination and spoke in a manner which 
made it perfectly clear that he was not in favour of any discrimination. But 
as long as the frame of the Resolution stood — as long as the word “ alone ” 
stood there — I must point out that the Honourable Mr. Henderson was per- 
fectly justified in giving expression to his sentiments from his point of view. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDTSH PRASAD : I did 
not criticize the Honourable Mr. Henderson at all. I simply said that the 
Word “ Indian ” included domiciled Europeans. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : But it was my impression that 
you said that his speech on the other hand savoured of discrimination ? 
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The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : I said 
that he thought I was bringing in the question of discrimination. 

* 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : And unfortunately it was my 
impression so far as the Resolution was framed. 

The Resolution* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, as I indicated in the statement which I made on the 6th 
March, the Council will now have no further business until the Finance Bill 
is passed by the other House. In these circumstances, the Council might I 
suggest adjourn to a date and hour to be intimated by circular as soon as the 
Finance Bill is passed by the Legislative Assembly, which will I hope pass the 
Bill towards the end of the current week. 


The Council then adjourned to a date to l»o notified to Honourable 
Members by circular. 


* Vide pago 519, ante . 




APPENDIX. 
Table A. 


Strength of British Army. 

Homo . 110,298 

Abroad (other than India) — 

Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Gibraltar 
Malta . 

Cyprus 
Egypt . 

Sudan . 

Palestine 
Aden . 

Mauritius 
Ceylon 
Malaya 
China . 


Table B. 

Basis of charges . 

The amounts paid by those Colonies are fixod as follows : 

Bermuda . — The contribution is based on a rate a head of the local population. 

Cyprus . — A fixed sum of £10,000 a year. 

Mauritius . — Five and a half per cent, of the Colony’s assessable revenue. In view ■ 
the Colony’s financial difficulties the contribution has been reduced to £15,000 a yei 
for two years from 1st July, 1932. 

Ceylon . — Three -fourths of the total cost of the garrison, or nine and a half per cen 
of the assessable revenue, whichever is loss. The estimate is on the former basis. 

Straits Settlements . — The cost of the garrison, or 20 per cent, of the assessable revenu 
whichever is loss. The estimate is on the former basis. 

Hong Kong . — The cost of the garrison, or 20 por cent, of tho assessable revenu 
whichever is less. The estimate is on the latter basis. 


Table C. 

Colonial contributions. 


Estimates for 
1933. 1932. 

£ £ 
3,500 2,500 

10,000 10,000 

15.000 51,000 

87.000 80,000 

437.000 522,000 

389.000 387,000 

Effect of the Capitation Tribunal Beport (in lakhs). 

Budget, Budget, 
1933-34. 1934-35. 

Army capitation ....... 1,86,07 1,66,67 

Insurance and pension ..... 31,72 38,62 

Royal Air Force capitation ..... 14,28 26,67 

2,32,67 2,31,96 

Difference . 71.000 


Bermuda 

Cyprus 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Hong Kong 


662 

2,522 

3,043 

184 

10,014 

1,713 

1,963 

216 

121 

256 

1,511 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Wednesday , 28th March , 1934 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten of 
:the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. James Braid Taylor, C.I.E. (Additional Finance 
Secretary). 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga, 
K.C.I.E. (Bihar and Orissa : Nominated Non -Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Bihar Earthquake. 

80. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD "SINGH : 
(a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the statements of the 
President of the Bihar Central Earthquake Relief Committee, as published in 
the Searchlight (Patna) in its issues of the 7th, liith and 28th February 
last ? If so, do Government propose to adopt his suggestions as to 

(1) Reconstruction of houses ? 

(2) Restoration of wells ? 

(3) Reclamation of land rendered unfit for cultivation by deposit of 

sand or by collection of water ? 

(4) Helping those who have lost their stock, trade or business to 

re-start life ? 

(5) If reclamation of land is not possible, then migration of ^he 

afflicted population ? 

(0) Disposal of sugar-cane crops, etc. ? 

(6) Has Government formed any estimate, however rough, of the 
probable cost of the rehabilitation of the devastated towns and countryside, 
respectively ? If so, what is that estimate ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government propose to advance only Rs. 7 crores 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for reconstruction work in 
the towns and countryside ? 

(d) What is the total amount contributed to the Viceroy’s Earthquake 
Fund so far ? How much more do Government expect as further contribu- 
tion to that Fund ? 


( 641 ) 
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(e) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of deducting a 
substantial amount pro rata from the pay of each Government servant 
drawing salaries, say, of Rs. 1,000 arid upwards, from month to month for 
a period of one year, and crediting the deductions so made to the Bihar 
Earthquake Relief Fund ? 


The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) and (6). The Government 
have seen the statements referred to. As the Honourable Sir Alan Parsons 
explained to the House recently, Government are not in a position yet to 
estimate even roughly the total cost of reconstruction, and I am afraid I am in 
no better position today to give a detailed estimate. The magnitude of the 
task and the difficulty of giving an estimate may be seen by the following facts. 
One of the main problems in the rural areas is the problem of the removal of 
sand deposits. To make an estimate of the total damage the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa have arranged for a detailed survey plot by plot over the 
whole of the affected area in the districts of Muzaffarpur, JDarbhanga and 
Champaran . This survey is being conducted over an eighty-mile front starting 
in the area where the damage was most serious. The total area to be surveyed 
is about 4,000 square miles but it is hoped that the survey of this large area 
will be completed by May 7tli. The results of the survey of a portion of the 
area have been examined by the Local Government and I hope they will be in a 
position after a somewhat larger area has been surveyed to give a rough estimate 
of the total damage. 1 may add that as soon as the survey party in any 
particular area is completed, the Government of Bihar and Orissa have arranged 
for a second party to come along and distribute relief to the cultivators whose 
land 1ms been damaged either in the form of gratuitous relief or loan*. 
There is the further very difficult problem in the rural areas which arises out 
of the possible changes in the levels of land but this problem is also being dealt 
with bv the Government of Bihar and Orissa and their officers. In the urban 
areas the local officers arc confronted with the dual problem of providing 
temporary and permanent houses for those whose houses have been damaged 
and destroyed by the earthquake and though I am not in a position to give full 
details of the work that is being done, I shall be only too glad to give any 
Honourable Member such information as 1 have obtained during my recent 
visit to the area and to give information of both official and nor -official agencies 
working to relieve the distress. 

(c) The position has been explained in this Home and by the Honourable* 
the Finance Member in his budget speech. The Government of India have 
undertaken to bear the whole cost of restoring the property and finances of 
local bodies and also the whole cosr cf the special measures for dealing with the 
sugar-cane crop. In addition they have undertaken to bear half the cost of 
restoring the Provincial Government's buildings and other public works,, 
and also the cost of assisting agriculturists to the extent that it cannot be met 
from the Local Government's Famine Relief Fund. The Government of India 
have further undertaken to advance whatever capital may be required for 
financing loans for rebuilding purposes to those persons whose position does 
not warrant charitable assistance. 

(d) The total amount contributed to the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief 
Fund up to the 24th March, 1934 was nearly Rs. 36 lakhs. The Government 
are not in a position to estimate what further contributions will be made. 

(e) No. 
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Representation op Muslims in the Agent’s Oppioe, East Indian Rail- 
way, and Agent’s Oppioe, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

81 . The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 

(a) Will Government kindly state the total number of the permanent 
subordinate staff of the different branches of the Agency Department, 
East Indian Railway, Calcutta, and of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
separately by communities ? 

(6) Is it a fact that there is not a single permanent Muslim employee in 
the ministerial establishment of the Agent’s office in either of the branches 
proper ? 

(c) If the answer to (b) above is in the affirmative, what steps do 
Government propose to take to improve the representation of Muslims in that 
office ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a) and (b). Government 
have no information beyond that contained in Volumes I, II and HI of 
Mr. Hassan’a report on the representation of Muslims and other minority com* 
munities in the subordinate railway services copies of which are already in 
the Library of the House. 

(c) Instructions were issued to the Agents of State-worked Railways in 
September, 1926 to follow the policy of Government to reserve one-third of the 
vacancies for the redress of communal inequalities. 

Barrackpore Racecourse Extension, Eastern Bengal Railway. 

82. The Honourable Sardar Shki JAG ANN A TH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik) : Will 
Government be pleased to state : 

(a) When the Barrackpore Racecourse extension line was constructed ? 

(b) The total length of the mileage and the total cost of the extension ? 

(c) What is the annual upkeep cost of the extension and the amount 
realized from the passenger traffic on this extension ? 

(< d ) Whether the Calcutta Turf Club paid any amount towards the 
construction of this extension ? If so, how much ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: («) In 1928. 

(b) The length is one and a half miles and the total cost Rs. 3i lakhs. 

(c) I am obtaining the required information from the Railway Adminis- 
tration and will send it to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(d) The extension was originally constructed by the Turf Club at their 
own cost, but after completion it was taken over by the Eastern Bengal Railway 
on payment of the amount quoted in ray reply to part (6). 

Passenger Fares on Railways. 

83 . The Honourable Sardar Siiri JAGANtf ATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(on behalf ot the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik) : Will 
Government be pleased to state if the rates of passenger fares vary in 
different railway systems ? Have Government considered the desirability of 
introducing the same rate of passenger fares on at least the State-managed 
Railways ? 

a 2 
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The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : The answer to the first 
part is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, financial and other 
conditions on different railways do not permit of complete uniformity in the 
matter of passenger fares even on State-managed Railways. 


Sale of Confiscated Firearms. 

84. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik) : Will 
Government be pleased to state : 

(а) If it is a fact that Government are selling by private treaty and/or at 
public auction, firearms forfeited or seized from licensees and others ? 

(б) The number of weapons so sold during the past 12 months ? 

(c) The amount credited to Government by such proceeds and the average 
price realized per weapon ? 

(d) Are Government aware that single barrel guns and double barrel guns 
can be purchased from certain Court malkhanas at ridiculously low prices, 
in some instances as low as Rs. 2 for single barrel guns and Rs. 5 for 
double barrel guns ? 

(e) Do Government realize that by such procedure, the loss involved in 
customs duty alone, where the purchaser would invariably obtain his firearms 
from a licensed dealer on which a minimum import duty of Rs. 18-12-0 
per weapon is levied, on the cheapest class, to 40 per cent, and 50 per cent, 
on firearms of an imported value exceeding Rs. 40 and over, apart from 
the increased income-tax the dealers would be liable to pay by such 
additional sales ? 


(For reply, see under question No. 85.) 

85. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik) : ( i ) Will 
Government be pleased to state the number of weapons seized, forfeited or 
deposited to Government during the past 12 months, with the exception of 
the district of Chittagong (a) rifles, (b) guns, (c) revolvers and pistols ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to state if the unsold weapons each year 
are actually destroyed in accordance with the Government rules on the subject 
at present in force ? If not the quantity and number of weapons which are 
still held over in the various malkhanas ? 

(Hi) Whether all rifles of prohibited bores and revolvers and pistols 
forfeited and/or seized by Government are duly sent each year to the ordnance 
officer designated for that purpose, to be broken up and destroyed? If so, 
the number sent for that purpose during the past three years ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : With your permission, Sir, 
I propose to answer question Nos. 84 and 85 together. 

The general purport of the rules governing the disposal of confiscated arms 
and ammunition is as follows : 

Arms and ammunition which can be utilized by the police or any other 
Government department may bo retained and brought into use with the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government. Arms and ammunition not retained for the use 
of a Government department fall into two classes. The first class, and this 
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includes all revolvers and pistols and all rifles of prohibited bores has to be 
sent to the nearest arsenal for destruction. The other class, which includes 
single and double barrelled guns, and rifles of non -prohibited bores, may be 
sold to licensed dealers or to other persons entitled to possess them. 

These rules are administered by the Local Governments, and the Govern- 
ment of India have no doubt that they are being observed. A copy of the 
Honourable Member’s questions and of this answer will, however, be forwarded 
to Local Governments. The Government of India regret that the detailed 
information for which the* Honourable Member asks is not in their possession. 
As regards the Honourable Member’s point about the loss in customs duty 
involved by selling confiscated arms, this appears to overlook the fact that a 
licensee may be able to afford a second-hand weapon but not a new one. 


Non-payment of Income-tax by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

86. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE i 
(a) Is it a fact that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru did not pay his income-tax for 
a year ? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state how they have realized the 
Pandit’s income-tax ? 

(c) Did they attach any of his moveable properties ? 

(d) If so, were they sold by auction ? 

(e) How much the properties fetched in all by auction ? 

(/) What was the amount of income-tax due from the Pandit ? 

(<7) Was there any balance after realizing the income-tax from the amount 
of the sale of the Pandit’s properties ? If so, has the balance been remitted 
to the Pandit ? If not, whj' not ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I am debarred by the 
provisions of section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, from disclosing 
any particulars contained in proceedings relating to the recovery of an income- 
tax demand. 


Relief Committees in Bihar. 

87. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of official and non- official 
relief committees that are working in Bihar due to the recent earthquake 
and what facilities arc being given to the non-official committees by Govern- 
ment and the railway authorities for carrying the materials and eatables for 
relief operations from one place to another ? 

(6) Is it a fact that money order commission is not being charged for 
remitting money to the Viceroy’s Fund ? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state why the same facility is being denied to the contribution to the Bihar 
Central Relief Committee started by Babu Rajendra Prasad ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if the same facility will be given 
to the remitters of money to the Bihar Central Relief Committee ? If not, 
why not ? 
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The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) The Governmentare not 

aware of the precise number of committees at work. The facilities given by 
Railways for earthquake relief are as follows : 

(i) Concession of half tariff rates for goods and parcels consigned to 

bona fide relief organizations and certain Government officials 
for stations in the earthquake affected area. 

(ii) Concession for certain building materials, e.g., thatching grass, 

bamboos, rope, sal bailies and sal scantlings at one and a quarter 
annas per vehicle per mile over the metre gauge and one-tenth 
pic per maund per mile oyer the broad gauge systems concerned, 
when consigned to Government officials. 

(Hi) Carriage of sugar-cane mills and pans at quarter parcels rates by 
passenger train and at one-tenth pie per maund per mile by goods 
train. 

(iv) Concession of special low rates for the carriage of sugar-cane from 
North Bihar to mills situated at stations on the Eastern Bengal 
and East Indian Railways. 

(6) and (c). The same facilities in respect of money order commission are 
granted to remissions to both the Viceroy’s Fund and the Bihar Central Relief 
Committee’s Fund. 


Central Health Board. 

88. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state if the Central Health Board is going 
to bo revived with effect from the beginning of the new financial year ? If 
so, how much will it cost them for the revival of the said Board ? 

(b) What was the function of the Central Health Board and when was it 
created ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the constitution and the residts 
achieved by the Central Health Board before it was suspended ? 

(d) What will be the function of the revived Central Health Board ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what will be the annual total 
cost for the maintenance of the Central Health Board ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-T-HUSAIN : (a), 
(d) and (e). The Honourable Member is presumably referring to the proposal 
which Government have been considering for some time to constitute a Central 
Advisory Board which would serve as a clearing house cf information and 
ideas relating to medical and public health administration and provide an 
organization for collective deliberation on matters of common interest. It 
was estimated roughly to cost Rs. 27,500 per annum. Government have 
decided not to proceed with the proposal at present for reasons of financial 
stringency. 

(b) and (c). With a view to oo-ordination of public health work in its 
various aspects a Central Health Beard was created in 1921 consisting of a 
limited number of official and non-official experts with the Director General, 
Indian Medical Service, as Chairman. Its duties were mainly to give advice 
to the Government of India and to Local Governments on such technical 
matters and questions of policy as might be referred to it by those Govern- 
ments. It met only once and came to an end in 1923 owing to financial 
stringency. 
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Health of Ananda Mohan Gupta, Detenu in the Andamans. 

89. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the condition of the health of Ananda 
Mohan Gupta of Chittagong, a convict in the Andaman Cellular Jail ? 

(6) Are Government aware that his parents have not been getting any news 
about him since October last although his father Mr. Jogendra Mohan Gupta 
wrote to the Superintendent of the Jail in January in reply postcards first 
and then sent a reply prepaid telegram to the Superintendent to inform him 
of the convict’s present state of health ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if any reply was given to the 
wire of the father of the said convict Ananda Mohan Gupta by the 
Superintendent of the Andaman Cellular Jail ? If so, why ? 

(For reply, see under question No. 90.) 

Delay in Communications with Detenus confined in the Cellular Jail, 

Port Blair. 

i ' 

90. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state why unusual delay occurs in sending 
replies to the parents and relatives of the detenus and convicts at the Andaman 
Cellular Jail ? What steps do Government propose to take to expedite replies 
from the Office of the Superintendent of the Andaman Cellular Jail ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : Sir, with your permission 
I shall reply to questions Nos. 89 and 90 together. 

Government have nc information in regard to the health c f Ananda Mohan 
Gupta but there are standing orders that the relatives of any prisoner whose 
health is giving cause for anxiety should bo informed to that effect. Govern- 
ment are aware that there have been considerable delays in the delivery of 
letters sent by prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, to their relatives. The 
Government of India are in correspondence with the Government cf Bengal 
with a view to making arrangements to expedite delivery. Prisoners are 
permitted to send communications not more than once a month and the system 
of reply-paid postcards or reply-paid telegrams sent to the Superintendent 
of the Jail cannot be used tc defeat, the ordinary jail rules. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will the Government be pleased to state the number, names and the native 
districts of the Bengalis who are now confined in different jails in Burma 
under the Burma Ordinance Act ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You do not expect the 
Honourable Member to reply to a question like that off-hand ? 

Textile Agreement between the Bombay Mtllowners and Lancashire 

Delegation, 

91. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the terms of the Textile Agreement 
between India and Lancashire, known as Mody-Lees Pact ? 

(b) Were the representatives of all the Millowners’ Associations in India 
consulted by Government on this Agreement ? If not, why not ? 
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(c) When will the terms of the Agreement come into operation ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state how the said Agreement will 
be given effect to by Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : (a) Copies of the Agreement 
referred to have already been supplied to Honourable Members. Copies are 
also available in the Library. 

(6) Government have had ample opportunity of studying the opinions of 
associations and others interested in the textile industry. There was no 
necessity to invite opinions. 

(c) and (e/). The Honourable Member is referred to the statement of object* 
and reasons attached to the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment 
Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th February, 1934. 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : With regard to part ( b ), will the Government be pleased to 
state if they have received opinions of other Mill Associations in India on the 
subject ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Yes, Sir. 

Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

9 2. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state why and when will the Indo-Japanese 
Textile Pact be signed in London and who will sign on behalf of India ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Government are not in a 
position to say when the Agreement will be signed as the drafting is not yet 
complete. Under the constitution as it exists today only His Majesty’s 
Government can conclude a treaty with a foreign Government on behalf of 
the Government of India. 

Supply of information concerning the Health of Detenus to their 

Relatives. 

93. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that the Honourable Sir Harry Haig, the Home Member* 
had a conference at Calcutta with some Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council over the question of the health of detenus and supplying information 
relating thereto to the relatives of the detenus ? 

(6) If so, when was the conference held and for how many days ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the decisions arrived at at th e 
conference for the supply of information regarding the detenus to thei r 
relatives ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the Members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council with whom Sir Harry Haig conferred on the matter? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the suggestions, if any, made by 
the Bengal M. L. Cs. who conferred with the Home Member ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) No. 

(6) to (c). Do not arise. 
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Political Outrages in India from January, 1931 to February, 1934. 

94. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of political outrages in 
India, with their nature, province by province, from January, 1931 to 
February, 1934 ? 

(b) How many of them ended fatally and in how many the persons attacked 
escaped injuries and in how many they received injuries ? 

(c) In how many cases the perpetrators of the crimes were arrested and 
sent up for trial ? 

(d) What were the results of the trials ? 

(e) In how many of the political outrages the victims were private persons 
and not public servants of Government ? 

(/) Have Government done anything in the nature of making provision 
for the relatives of the persons other than Government servants, who were 
either done to death or attacked by terrorists ? If so, what and where ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : The information available is 
being examined and a reply will be laid on the table in duo course. 


Military Garrison at Chittagong. 

95. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the up-to-date approximate total 
cost of posting military pickets in Chittagong ? 

(6) Since when the military pickets have been posted at Chittagong and 
its interior ? 

(c) What is the strength of the military pickets in Chittagong ? 

(< d ) How long will the military pickets remain in Chittagong ? 

(e) Are Government aware that respectable gentlemen of villages Patya 
and Dhalghat in Chittagong are sometimes subjected to such indignities as 
crossing the tanks by swimming at night at the command of the chief of the 
military pickets who often carry on raids at night to track down the terrorists ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to take 
to stop the misbehaviour of the military ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) The approxi- 

mate cost of the military garrison at Chittagong, over and above the normal 
pay, etc., of the troops, amounted to Rs. 1,35 lakhs in 1931-32, and to 
Rs. 1,09 lakhs in 1932-33. Figures for 1933-34 are not vet- available. 

(6) December, 1931. 

(c) One battalion of infantry. 

(d) It depends on circumstances 

(e) No. 

(/) Does not arise. 
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Heads op Industrial Sections in Government of India Presses. 


96. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Is it a fact that men in charge of sections on the industrial side of the 
Government of India Presses are forced to work on the ten-hours* basis a day 
and is it a fact that in 1920 a Press Enquiry Committee was appointed under 
the presidency of the late Sir Damodar Thakersey, then M.L.A. ? 

(6) Is it a fact that as a result of the report of the said Committee 
Government have practically stopped overtime and work the Press for eight 
hours a day during the major portion of the year ? 

The Honourable Mu. D. G. MITCHELL : ( a ) Heads of industrial 

sections are not employed on a ten-hour basis in the sense that it is their normal 
working day, but they may be required, when necessary, to work up to ten 
hours on any day without receiving any overtime allowance. The reply to 
the second part is in the affirmative. 

(6) No. The normal working hours of the Presses were fixed at eight 
hours a day before the Committee was appointed ; and their report contained 
no recommendation relating directly to overtime. 


Ten-hour Basis Men in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

97. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Is it a fact that the Government of India Tress, New Delhi, did not work more 
than eight hours a day for a single day from 15th April to 16th October last 
and is it a fact that the men in charge of the sections drew their pay on ten- 
hours* basis throughout the said period ? If so, why were such men allowed 
to draw pay at ten-hours’ basis when they worked only for eight-hours* 
basis ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : As regards the first part, 
we have no record of the number of days on which the New Delhi Press worked 
for not more than eight hours during the period mentioned. As regards the 
second part, the pay of the men in question was not fixed on the assumption 
that they would be required to work for ten hours daily throughout the year. 
The last part docs not arise. 


Number of Ten-hour Bases Men in Government of India Presses, eto. 

98. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state how many men there are in all the 
Government of India Presses on ten hours* basis and for how many days each 
of such Presses worked for ten-hours and will they be pleased to state the loss 
to Government during the period of April to October last for not working the 
Press for ten hours though the men have been employed on ten-hours* basis ? 

(6) Do Government propose to bring the pay of these men employed in 
the Press on eight-hours* basis as the Press actually works for eight hours a 
day and not ten hours a day ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons of fixing pay on 
ten-hours* basis when the Press during the months of April to October work 
only for eight hours a day ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : («) The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the reply given by me today to part (a) of 
liis question No. 96 and to question No. 97. The question of loss to 
Government does not arise. 

(5) and (c). Do not arise. 


Representation of Muslims in the Central Publication Branch. 


99. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
Will Government please state : 

(a) What is the total number of the staff, permanent and temporary, in 
the Central Publication Branch ? 

(b) The total strength in the Branch, both permanent and temporary ? 

(c) The number of men borne on each scale of pay existing ? 

(d) The number of Muslims holding permanent posts in each scale of 
pay as well as the number of Muslims holding temporary posts on those scales 
or on fixed pay ? 

(e) Is it a fact that out of seven assistants in the grade Rs. 80 — 200 there 
is only one Muslim ? If so, what are the respective qualifications of the 
incumbents ? 

(/) Is it a fact that several posts in the assistant grade arc still lying 
vacant ? If so, arc Government prepared to fill up those vacancies with due 
regard to the instructions laid down in the Government circular, issued some 
time ago for adjustment of communal inequalities in Government offices 
either by promotion or by direct recruitment from outside ? If not, why not ? 


The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL: (a) 1 assume that the 
Honourable Member refers to superior establishment only. If so, the number 
is 79. 

(6), (c) and (d). A statement furnishing the information is laid on the 
table. 

(e) There arc six assistants in the grade of whom one is a Muslim. As 
regards the second part, the required particulars are : 

One Muslim graduate, one Anglo-Indian, Senior Cambridge, four Hindus 
of whom one is a graduate and three have not passed any university 
examination. 

(/) There is only one post vacant and in filling it the Controller of Printing 
•and Stationery will be guided by the standing orders on the subject. 
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Recruitment in the Central Publication Branch after transfer. 


100. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
Will Government please state : 

(а) The total number of recruitments cadre by cadre made in the 
Central Publication Branch after its transfer from Calcutta to Delhi ? 

(б) How many of them are Muslims in each cadre ? 

(c) Whether due regard was paid to the legitimate proportion of Muslims 
in time of recruitment ? If not, why not ? 

(d) The respective qualifications and age of the men recruited ? 

(e) Whether the men recruited are the successful competitors in the ex- 
aminations held from time to time by the Deputy Controller, Central Stationery* 
Calcutta, or they passed the Public Service Commission examinations ? 

(/) If the recruitment was not made by either of the methods indicated 
at (f) whether the vacancies were advertized in the newspapers inviting 
applications from outside people ? If so, in which paper and of what date ? 

(g) If not, on what principle the recruitment was based ? 


The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) and (6). I assume that 

the Honourable Member desires information in respect of appointments made 
by direct recruitment to the superior establishment of the Central Publication 
Branch. The required particulars are : 

Five in the grade of Rs. 45 — 140 of whom two are Muslims. 

Five in the grade of Rs. 35 — SO of whom none is a Muslim. 

Twelve in the grade of Its. 40 of whom three are Muslims. 

(c) There is no proportion of Muslims fixed bv the standing orders but due 
regard was paid to the claims of minority communities. The second part 
does not arise. 

(d) Government are not in possession of the information. 

(e) , (/) and (</). The majority of the men recruited had qualified in an 
examination conducted by the Deputy Controller of Stationery. The Central 
Publication Branch does not recruit men through the Public Service Commis- 
sion. No advertisement in the newspapers was necessary as there 
were sufficient applicants and men working on the day-extra establishment 
from whom to select. 


Promotion of Day-extra staff in the Central Publication Branch. 


101. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ: 
(a) Is it a fact that several men recruited on the daily wage basis have been 
recommended by the present Officiating Manager of the Branch for placing 
-them in the permanent clerical and assistant grades and have actually been 
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serving in those capacities ? If so, what are their names, age and qualifica* 
tions ? Did they pass cither of the examinations referred to at (e) of the 
previous question ? If not, do Government propose to replace these men 
by recruitment through the Public Service Commission ? If not, why not ? 

(6) Is it a fact that tlio lifts to the day-extra hands referred to above 
have been given disregarding and superseding the claims of the temporary 
men serving for about five years on fixed pay ? If so, why were their claims 
disregarded and what arrangements Government propose to make for these 
temporary hands ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the present Officiating Manager Mr. C. V. d’Eca 
is murmuring about the inefficiency of tho wholo staff to the higher authoritv t 
If so, will Government state what is his standard of measuring efficiency ? 

(d) Will Government please state the number of cases in which incre- 
ment to pay has been withheld before as well as after Mr. d’Eca joined this- 
office ? 

(<?) Will Government please state the length of service as well as quali- 
fications of the affected persons whose inciements have been withheld ? How 
many of them are Muslims ? 

(/) Will Government please state whether specific charges were framed 
against the men concerned and explanations were called for from them before 
the increments were withheld ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : ( a ) As regards the first and 

second parts, 1 am not prepared to disclose departmental recommendations 
relating to promotion. Two men recruited on a daily wage basis are serving 
in the capacities stated. The answer to the third and fourth parts is in the 
negative. As regards the last part, recruitment to the clerical staff of the 
Central Publication Branch is not made through the Public Service Commission. 

(6) No. The second part does not arise. 

(c) 1 have not heard the alleged murmurings ; the second part does not 
arise. 

(< d ) and (ft). Government are not in possession of the information in respect 
of the period prior to the appointment of the Officiating Manager, but there 
have been four such cases since he joined the Branch. Of these, two are 
Muslims, two are graduates and one an undergraduate. The service rendered 
ranges between five and ten years. 

(/) No. 


Strength of Gazetted and Non-Gazetted Staff, etc., in the Offices 
under the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

102. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
Will Government be pleased to state. 

(a) What is the total number of the gazetted and non- gazetted staff 
both permanent and temporary, in the different ufficos under the administra- 
tive control of the Controller of Printing and Stationery ncluding the Head- 
quarters Office ! 
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(6) What is the total strength, permanent and temporary, borne in each 
cadre maintained by each of these offices ? 

(c) What is the number of mon of each community sorving in each cadre, 
both permanent and temporary, separately ? 

(< d ) Is it a fact that the minority communities, specially the Muslim 
community, are not properly represented in these offices ? 


The Honourable Mr. 13 . G. MITCHELL : (a), (6) and (c). A statement 

showing the information available is laid on the table. I have not the 
particulars for each cadre separately. 

( d ) I must leave the Honourable Member to form his own opinion* 


Statement showing the strength of the gazetted and the clerical staff of the offices under the 
administrative control of the Controller of Printing and Stationery as it stood on the 
31 si December , 1933. 


Total I xt- j nr i* I Other com 

number. j Hindus. Muslims, j mun ities. 


Office. 

Gazo'ted. j 

i 

i 

Non-gazetted. 

! 

Gazetted. 

Non-gazetted. 

Gazetted. 

o 

■+3 

<D 

M ^ 

* ® 

g N 

►3 * 

1 ' 1 

Non-gazetted. 

1 

Office of the Controller . 

3 

37 

.. j 


5 

I 

3 1 

9 

New Delhi Press . 

l 

51 

I , 35 


11 

1 

5 

Simla Press .... 

l 

30 

.. 13 

j 


14 

1 

3 

Publication Branch 

1 

78 

j .. 60 


15 

1 

1 

3 

Stationery Office, Calcutta 
(excluding Stationery Store 
and Reserve Stamp Depot). 

3 

142 

J 2 1 J 20 

1 

i i 


20 

1 

1 

O; 

Forms Store and Forms Press, 
Calcutta. 

1 

00 

| 72 


15 

1 

3 

Calcutta Press 

1 

77 

.. , 71 

•• 

i 6 

1 

1 

1 . . 

Forms Press, Aligarh 

! 

1 

47 

. . I 39 ! 

i 

1 

i 

S 8 

1 

1 

i 

i •• 

1 

Total 

i 

12 

552 

t 

2 433 


i 

94 ! 

1 . 

10 

1 .* 
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Representation of Minority Communities in the Services. 


103. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
Is it a fact that a Government circular was issued in recognition of the 
proper representation of the minority communities in Government service 
to the effect that every third vacancy in the Government offices should go 
to the minority community ? 


TnE Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : Orders were issued on the 
5th February, 1926, that the head of each office should specifically consider in 
the case of every third vacancy that occurs whether or not such vacancy should, 
having regard to the communal composition of the clerical staff of the office, 
go to a member of a minority community. A copy of these orders is available 
in the Library of the House. 


Vacancies that have occurred and been filled up in Offices under 
the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 


104. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL H AFEEZ : 
(i) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the number of 
vacancies that have occurred and been filled up since 1st January, 1930 to 
31st January, 1934 in each scale in each office under the administrative 
control of the Controller of Printing and Stationery ? 

(ii) Will Government please furnish statements showing information, 
on the following heads in respect of the vacancies, referred to above, that 
have been filled up by 

(а) Direct recruitment ? 

(б) Promotion from among the permanent staff J 

(c) Promotion to higher grade from the temporary establishment ? 


Name 
of Cadre, 
office. 


By different communities. 


Hindu. Muslim. Sikh. 


Anglo- Indian 
Indian. Christian. 


Tot a 1 . 


Appointed by direct 
recruitment . 

Appointment by pro- 
motion from perma- 
nent staff 

Appointment to higher 
scale from the tempo- 
rary staff . 


Total . 


(Hi) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the initial 
recruitment including day-extra hands made from each community from 
1st January, 1930 to 31st January, 1934 in the non-gazetted establishment — 
(including inferior establishment) in the different offices under the control 
of the Controller of Printing and Stationery ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : The particulars asked for 
are not available and the collection of the details would involve an amount of 
time and trouble disproportionate to the result. An indication of the changes 
in the proportions of the various communities can, however, be obtained from 
the annual statements of communal composition of the clerical staff of the 
offices of the Government of India, copies of which arc placed in the Library 
of the Legislature. 


Inadequate Staff in the Central Publication Branch. 

105. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
(a) Is Government aware that owing to the disbandment of the staff employed 
on daily wage basis with effect from the 1st March, 1934 a serious situation 
bringing the work of the office of the Central Publication Branch almost to 
a standstill specially in the despatch section has been created ? 

(6) Is Government, aware that only two clerks have been placed in charge 
of the maintenance of civil ledger containing heads of about 20,000 kinds 
of civil publications ? 

(c) Is it a fact that 12 clerks are employed to maintain the ledgers of 
5,000 kinds of forms in the Central Forms Store, Calcutta ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing and Stationery notwith- 
standing frequent insistence of the inadequacy of staff in the Central Publica- 
tion Branch has all along adopted a step-motherly attitude towards the Central 
Publication Branch in the matter of increase of staff in comparison with the 
sister offices under liis administrative control ? 

(e) Will Government furnish a comparative statistics of the strength of 
the clerical staff at the Calcutta Forms Store and the Central Publication 
Branch ? 

(/) Will Government state the respective total numbers of indents received 
by the Central Forms Store, Calcutta, Central Stationery Office, Calcutta, and 
the Central Publication Branch, Delhi, during the last financial year ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) No. 

(6) and (c). The staff employed is substantially as stated by the 
Honourable Member, but the numbers of publications and forms quoted by 
him are not correct. I should add that the allotment of clerks for maintaining 
ledgers depends not on the total number of items in the ledgers but on the 
actual work involved in their maintenance. 

(d) No. 

(e) Central Fcrms Store — 80. 

Central Publication Branch — 77. 

(/) (0 Central Forms Store, Calcutta — 17,31(5. 

(it) Central Stationery Office, Calcutta — 18,289. 

(in) Central Publication Branch, Delhi — 64,359. 

I should add that the number of indents does not give a proper comparison 
of the amount of work involved. 


B 
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Discrepancies in respect of Publications in the Central Publication 

Branch. 

106. Tiie Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 

(a) Is Government aware that discrepancies in respect of 7,000 out of 12,000 
items of publications have of late been disclosed in the ledgers of the Central 
Publication Branch ? 

(b) Is it a fact that huge lots of valuable publications are still lying 
in packing boxes unopened in the corridors and gangways of the Central Pub- 
lication Branch ? 

( c ) Were these publications taken into account in the stock ledger ? 


The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) I understand that dis- 
crepancies have been noticed but I have no information as to their nature and 
extent. 

(6) Boxes containing publications intended for the wholesale section have 
not all been opened. 

(c) Yes. 


Slaughter of wild cows, etc., at Manjha Guptar Ghat in Ajodiiia. 

107. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : (a) Is Government aware that the military authorities of the 

Grass Farm have issued orders for the slaughter of wild cows and bullocks 
at the sacred Manjha Guptar Ghat in Ajodhia (United Provinces) ? 

(b) Is Government aware that this sacrilege has disturbed the religious 
sentiments of the Hindu community and several meetings have been held to 
show their strong feelings of resentment and disapproval at this action ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Deputy Commissioner, Fyzabad, has been 
approached by the Hindus and the slaughter was postponed at his 
intervention ? 

(i d ) Is it a fact that the military authorities of the Grass Farm had engaged 
butchers from the Punjab for the slaughter of these animals ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Hindu public had to pay Rs. 3,000 as compensa" 
tion for these butchers to the Grass Farm authorities ? 


(For reply, see under question No. 108.) 

Slaughter of wild cows, etc., at Manjha Guptar Ghat in Ajodiha. 

108. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the 

following resolution of the Working Committee of the Oudh Gosh ala Samiti, 
Lucknow : 

“ Working Committee of the Oudh Goshala Samiti, Lucknow, is shocked 
to learn the order of the military authorities for killing wild cows 
in Manjha Guptar Ghat (Ajodhia) in utter disregard of the 
religious feelings of the Hindus and appeals to the Government 
to take early steps to prevent this sacrilege”. 

(b) Will Government be pleased to make enquiries in the matter and stop 
the Grass Farm authorities from slaughtering wild cows and bullocks at the 
sacred place of Manjha Guptar Ghat for consideration of the Hindu feelings ? 
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His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I will answer questions Nos. 107 and 108 together. 

I have called for a report and will communicate the result to the Honour- 
able Member in due course. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : On a point of information, 
Sir. Would it not be possible to lay it on the table so that it may be seen by 
Honourable Members ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I will certainly do so. 


Minimum charge for reserved Compartments or Railways . 

109. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the names of the State Railways 
which have got the system of reserving second class and first class compart- 
ments on payment of a lesser number of fares than the carrying capacity 
of such compartments ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of minimum fares 
charged from first and second class passengers for reserving compartments 
for such passengers ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of minimum fares 
charged for reserving third class compartments by each of the different 
State Railways ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether all the State Rail- 
ways have got an uniform minimum charge for reserving third class 
compartments ? If not, why not ? 

(e) Is it a fact that certain railways issue notices refusing to reserve 
compartments ? If so, are such notices valid and legal ? Will Government 
be pleased to state under what law the railway can refuse to reserve only 
third class compartments even on payment of the full number of fares ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a), ( b ) and (c). The 

minimum charge for a reserved compartment on railways generally is one fare 
for each berth in first or second class compartments and one fare for each seat 
in a third class compartment. The more important exceptions to this 
arrangement, as shown in the current tariffs on the State- managed Railways, to 
which I presume the Honourable Member refers, are as follows : 

Burma Railways . — A first class compartment is reserved on payment of 
two fares less and a second class compartment of four fares less than the number 
of seats in the compartment. 

Third class compartments are reserved on payment of fares less by one to 
22 than the number of seats provided in compartments having from six to 90 
seats. 

Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways . — A first class compartment of 
four berths is reserved on payment of three fares and a second class compart- 
ment of five berths on payment of four fares. 

Third class compartments are reserved on payment of fares less by one to 
live than the number of seats provided in compartments having from eight to 
over 30 seats. 

b 8 
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North Western and Great Indian Peninsula Railways . — A first class com- 
partment of four berths is reserved on payment of three fares. 

(d) No. Variations from the general practice in regard to the minimum 
charge payable for reserving a compartment are influenced by local con 
siderations. 

(e) Government are aware that railways have on occasions notified their 
inability to reserve accommodation on account of pressure of traffic. Govern- 
ment are not aware of any law requiring railways to reserve accommodation 
on demand. 


Change in Programme of Construction of Third Class Carriages. 

110. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
(a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board through their present Director of 
Traffic have changed the programme of construction of third class carriages ? 

(6) Is it a fact that at present the State Railways are only constructing 
big 40 and 60-seated third class compartments ? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state why have the Railway Board adopted such changed pro- 
gramme of construction of third class compartments ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a) No. 

(b) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The construction of 
third class carriages conforms to the standard designs and four compartments 
seating 52, 30, 20 and 12 persons, respectively, are provided in Indian Railway 
standard designs for bogie third class carriages. The second part docs not 
arise. 


Lavatories in Third Class Carriages. 

111. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH: 
(a) Is it a fact that the big third class compartments are provided with one 
small latrine meant for such a large number of passengers as 40 and 60 persons ? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state whether before constructing such, 
bigger third class compartments with one latrine, medical opinion about 
sanitation was obtained ? If not, why not ? 

(6) Is it a fact that such big third class compartments for 40 or 60 pas- 
sengers are provided with only two inlets and outlets on the platform side ? 
If so, are Government aware that at stations where there is a big rush it 
is not possible for passengers, men, women and children with their luggages 
and kits to get in or come out through those two inlets and outlets ? 


The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a) The answer to the 
first part is in the negative. Third class compartments to seat 52 passengers 
are provided with two lavatories. The answer to the second part does not 
arise. 

(6) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. With regard to the 
second part, Government consider two doors sufficient. 
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Adoption op a uniform system op Construction op smaller Third 

Class Carriages. 


112. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH: 
(a) Do Government propose to adopt on all State Railways a uniform system 
of construction of only smaller third class compartments of a maximum 
capacity of 20 passengers ? If not, will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for their refusal? 

(6) Is it a fact that Government have taken to the construction of big 
third class compartments for the purposes of avoiding reservation of compart- 
ments by third class passengers ? If not, why have they done away with 
the construction of smaller third class compartments which were prevalent 
in the past ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the State Railways have done away with the pro- 
vision of roof lights in third class compartments and instead have provided 
scanty lights fixed inside the side-planks of the compartments ? If so, are 
Government aware that such lighting arrangements have reduced the lighting 
in the third class compartments ? If so, do Government propose to 
reintroduce the system of roof lighting in the third class compartments ? 
If not, why not ? 


The Honourable Sir GUTHRTE RUSSELL : (a) and (6). No, I would 
refer my Honourable friend to the answer I have just given in reply to part ( b ) 
of his question No. 110. The small compartments provided are to meet the 
demands for reservation. 

(c) The answer to the first part is in the negative and the second part does 
not arise. The answer to the third part is also in the negative but I would 
inform the Honourable Member that standard types of third class carriages are 
fitted with 11 roof lights which provide adequate illumination. 


Number op British Units in the Indian Army. 

113. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of British units in the 
Indian Army at present ? What was the number of such units before the 
war ? 

(6) Is*it a fact that British troops are sent back to England after serving 
in India for a certain number of years ? Will Government be pleased to 
state the period after which British troops are sent back home at present ? 
What was the period after which British troops used to be sent back to England 
before the war ? 


His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : (a) I lay a statement 
on the table containing the required information. 

(6) The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. The period of 
service in India for British troops varies according to the arm of the service, 
but is on an average about five years. This is the same as before the war. 
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Statement giving the number of British units in the Army in India . 


Units. 

Cavalry Regiments • • 

Royal Horse Artillery Batteries 
Field Batteries 
Ammunition Columns . 


Light Batteries ..... 

Medium Batteries .... 

Heavy Batteries ..... 

Anti- Aircraft Battery .... 
Infantry Battalions .... 

Armoured Car Companies, Royal Tank Corps 
Light Tank Companies, Royal Tank Corps 


Number. 

1914 . 1934 . 


9 

11 

45 

21 


5 

4 

42 


(Brigade and (Divisional) 
Battery). 


} 


8 

27 

52 


6 

r « 
\ 2 
1 
45 
H 
2 


173 122 


The above excludes mountain batteries which are Indian units. 


Annual cost of Transport of Troops in 1913-14, 1925-20 and 1933-34. 

114. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the annual cost of transport of such 
troops from and to India during the years 1913-14, 1925-26 and 1933-34 ? 
Will Government be pleased to state whether any contract is made either 
by the Secretary of State or the Government of India with any shipping 
companies for the transport of British troops from and to India ? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state whether public tenders are called for 
giving such contracts to shipping companies ? If not, why not ? 

(6) If tenders are called, will Government be pleased to state whether 
contracts are made annually or for a fixed number of years and in case of the 
latter will they be pleased to state the number of years for which such contracts 
are made ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : Enquiries have been 
instituted and the result will be communicated to the Honourable Member in 
due course. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Again, Sir, as this is a very 
important question, we shall be obliged if His Excellency can see his way to 
lay the information on the table. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member must 
know that laying of statements on the table involves cost to Government in 
the detailed publication of lengthy statements, so this sort of request should be 
made very rarely. If you have no objection, will you lay it on the table ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : Yes. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Thank you. 



CONGRATULATIONS TO THE HONOURABLE Sik KURMA VENKATA 
REDDI ON HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OP MADRAS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, you all 
must have read the official announcement of the appointment of one of our 
colleagues, Sir Kurma Iieddi, as Executive Councillor of the Government of 
Madras. (Applause.) All of us who have seen his work during the last few 
months that he has been in this Council will all unhesitatingly admit that 
this appointment is fully justified. (Hear, hear.) Sir Kurma Reddi has 
been only for a few months in this Council but I must say that he has been a 
real acquisition of strength to this Council. On many occasions we have had 
the benefit of his knowledge and experience in ventilating many important 
questions in this Council and we have always heard him with great respect 
and admiration. His elevation will be really an acquisition to the Madras 
Government and on behalf of you all and on behalf of myself I wish him all 
success in the new spheres of his activities. 

♦The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : Sir, I thank 
you and the Members of this House most heartily for the very kind words 
to which you have given expression. Sir, I shall carry away with me most 
happy recollections and reminiscences of this House. Your own vigilant eye, 
Sir, which knows where to look at the right moment, the discipline which you 
expect Members to maintain in this House and your great sense of impartiality 
will never be forgotten by me. Sir, I shall also take away with me what real 
statesmanship means when I remember the groat Leader of this House. I 
had occasion to serve under him for two or three years, but that was from a 
distance of 3,000 miles, it is only when I came into direct contact with him 
that I knew what real statesmanship means, that which has been described 
as the capacity to control men and events. Next, Sir, I shall never forget 
the Leader of the Opposition whose humility, simplicity and patriotism are 
worthy of any Leader of Opposition. And lastly, Sir, 1 shall carry away with 
me the wonderful dignity of this House, worthy of the highest Legislative 
Assembly iu this land. Sir, I thank you once again. (Applause.) 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill to fix the duty 
on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain parts of British 
India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix 
maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to fix rates 
of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver 
(Excise Duty) Act, 1930, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at 
its meeting held on Wednesday, the 28th March, 1934. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, I have 
already informed you by Circular No. XV, dated the 26th March, that I 
propose to suspend the Standing Orders and Rules of Business and to proceed 
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with the Finance Bill this afternoon at two-thirty. I must state that it is 
with considerable amount of sorrow and reluctance that I have been com- 
pelled to adopt this step. L fully realize your disappointment in not having 
the full statutory limit of time at your disposal to study the Bill and to offer 
your comments on it. But we have now got to make the best of the situation 
and I know I shall have your full assistance and co-operation in finishing this 
Bill by tomorrow evening, if possible. I do not wish to break the continuity 
of the holidays as some of our Honourable colleagues have decided to take 
some rest during the forthcoming holidays. I therefore hope that you will 
agree to my suggestion. At the same time, I must inform the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill that it has now become a normal practice with 
Government for the last three years to rush a Bill of such importance and 
magnitude in this House at the eleventh hour. It is, if I am permitted to say 
so, scant courtesy to this House. This House looks with dissatisfaction and 
a certain measure of disappointment upon this policy of the Government of 
India. A little exercise of discretion and sound judgment in the allocation 
of work in the other House would have averted such disappointment and 
inconvenience to Honourable Members of this House. I notice that this 
could have been easily done inasmuch as there was no necessity to give prece- 
dence in the other House for the discussion of the Indian Tariff (Textile Pro- 
tection) Amending Bill which could have conveniently waited for some days, 
and precedence ought to have been given to the Finance Bill in which the 
country is so much interested. 1 think it is my duty to point out to the 
Government that this state of affairs should not happen again, and if it does, 
Government will have to take the full consequences of the delay of the passage 
of the Bill in this House. I have made these observations as I feel it my duty 
to safeguard the interests and privileges of this House and we should have 
full opportunity in future of discussing important measures like the Finance 
Bill according to the Standing Orders, Rules and Regulations. 


INDIAN TRUSTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, for a certain purpose. 

It was in May, 1930, that the Government of Madras submitted a proposal 
for the amendment of section 20, sub-section (a) of the Indian Trusts Act, 
1882, so as to include in it the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, 
Madras, thereby securing recognition for them as trustee securities. The 
Government of India consulted Local Governments in the matter adding that 
any amendment that was made should take the form of addition of the deben- 
tures of all Land Mortgage Banks to the list of trustee securities. Local 
Governments generally agreed. But on further examination of the case it 
was held that the question of extending the list of all-India trustee securities 
was one which could not be satisfactorily settled until the new constitution 
had been framed, and that, in the meanwhile, the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, Madras, might apply to the Madras High Court for the recognition of 
its debentures as trustee securities under section 20 (/) of the Indian Trust 
Act. The Government of Madras were informed accordingly. They 
represented however that the Madras High Court declined to make a rule as 
required and requested that the decision might be reconsidered. It was as a 
result of a Resolution moved by a Member of the Legislative Assembly in 
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March, 1933, that Government had to look into the matter once more, and 
undertook as the result of that investigation to ask Local Governments whether 
it would meet their wishes if the concession was limited to securities guaranteed 
unconditionally by a Local Government both as to principal and interest if 
the amendment was expressed generally instead of being merely limited to 
Madras. They agreed, and it Is accordingly proposed to add the following 
proviso to section 20(a) of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, on the lines of the 
addition made by the Joint Committee on the Reserve Bank BUI tc c lause 
17 ( 8 ) of that Bill : 

“ Provided that securities, both the principal whereof and the interest wherrt n . hall 
have been fully and unconditionally guaranteed by any such Government, shall be dr< im d 
for the purposes of this clause, to be securities of such Gove rnment ”. 

I am glad, Sir, that the desire of thitj House to have important Bills moved 
in this House is satisfied by this Motion. 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HU8AIN : Sir, 
I introduce the Bill. 

The Council then adjourned till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled at Half Past Two of the Clock, the Honourable 
the President in the Chair. 


INDIAN FINANCE BILL, 1934. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR (Additional Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to fix rates 
of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, 
and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 1930, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration ”. 


Sir, I must apologise to this House for the shortness of the notice with 
which we have brought this important measure before you and the shortness 
of the time which it is possible to devote to its consideration. How far the 
time could have been extended by redistribution of business or in any other 
way I am not in a position to say, — but I can assure you, Sir, that the remarks 
which you made this morning will be brought to notice and given careful 
consideration. 

Sir, I do not propose still further to encroach upon the limited time of 
this House by a lengthy introductory speech. The proposals in this Finance 
Bill were set before you a month ago by the Honourable Sir Alan Parsons in 
the general budget speech and I shall merely recapitulate what they were. 

In the first place, we propose a redistribution of the taxes on tobacco 
because we found that owing to a discrepancy between the tax on imported 
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cigarettes and the tax on imported tobacco there was a certain diversion of 
duty which led to a loss of revenue owing to imported tobacco being used for 
the manufacture in India of cigarettes of a similar quality and appearance to 
those which would otherwise have been imported. Second, Sir, we proposed 
the abolition of the export duty on hides. Third, we proposed to reduce the 
import duty on silver and to effect a similar reduction in the excise on silver 
produced in the country. Fourth, we made various proposals for altering, 
generally in a downward direction, the rates on letters and telegrams, with a 
slight change as regards postal packets and similar printed material. I do not 
propose, Sir, to discuss these in detail, because, as I said, they have already 
been set out and the House is fully aware of the reasons which gave rise to them. 
I shall merely put before the House the alterations which have been effected 
in the passage of the measure through another place. 

In the first place, Sir, the duties on tobacco and cigarettes have been 
modified upwards. There was a feeling that our proposals, which amounted 
to a reduction in the duty on imported cigarettes, with a slight countervailing 
increase in the rate on the tobacco which is imported for the manufacture of 
cigarettes in this country, would operate to discourage the growth or produc- 
tion of higher qualities of tobacco in India. For this reason, Sir, Government 
have accepted amendments which have had the effect of raising the duty on 
imported tobacco which is used for this purpose and similarly to increase the 
duty on imported cigarettes so as to redress the discrepancy which existed 
before the Bill was introduced. 

The second change, Sir, is a very minor one. We have left the initial 
rate on books, patterns and sample packets at nine pies in the Bill, but have 
left the additional charge for further amounts unaltered at six pies. In the 
Bill as originally introduced the rate was nine pies flat for every five tolas or 
fraction thereof. The reason for raising this charge was primardy to prevent 
the abuse of this form of remittance through the post by diverting matter 
which ought to have been carried at the higher letter or postcard rate into 
the lower rate available for printed matter. Therefore it was merely the 
initial charge which was important and Government were prepared and have 
reduced the rate for subsequent increases to the former level, that is to say, 
to six pies. 

These, Sir, are the two changes which have been effected in the Bill in its 
passage through the other House, and I will not delay the House further, Sir, 
but recommend this measure to their consideration. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : Debate will now commence on 
the Finance Bill. At about four-thirty I will adjourn the Council for 20 
minutes for tea ; and thereafter the Council will sit late in the evening till the 
consideration stage of the Bill is passed. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we 
on this side of the House are very thankful to you for voicing our feelings 
about the scant courtesy shown to the House by bringing such an important 
measure all at once without giving us any time for preparation. Sir, the 
Government always shows the same attitude to this House and it is for us 
through you, Sir, to press our rights and privileges, and unless we do so the 
Government will not show the regard that ought to be shown to this House. 
It was only the other day in the Assembly when the Tariff Bill was going to 
be referred to a Select Committee that a Motion was made from the Opposition 
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benches that the time limit for the submission of the report of the Committee 
should be extended from ten days to, I think, three weeks. The Motion was 
carried against their wishes and they asserted their right. What was the 
result ? The result was that the Leader of the House came in for an extension 
of time after a few days. It was only last night that a closure Motion was 
moved from the Government benches and carried in the other House. The 
Assembly people asserted their rights and the voting was again taken. No 
objection w T as made and no less than ten or twelve Members spoke after the 
Motion was actually carried. So, Sir, it is for us to assert our rights if we 
want that the Government should at least show the same courtesy to this 
House that it does to the Lower House. 

Sir, it is my painful duty to lodge a strong protest against the Finance 
Bill that has been placed before us because it is one of the last finance measures 
of Sir George Schuster. Year in, year out, we find proposals for fresh taxation 
and the continuance of those taxes that were levied once as an emergency 
measure. The House will remember that it was in 1931 that the Govern- 
ment introduced certain taxes as an emergency measure under special circum- 
stances for 18 months. Then it was considered that after 18 months the 
country would be relieved of them. The Honourable the Finance Member 
when introducing those taxes laid stress on three points. Firstly, Sir, he said 
that he wanted that the responsible Minister of Government should have a 
balanced budget when he took over charge. The second point on which he 
laid stress was that the credit of India should be high in the eyes of other 
countries. And thirdly, Sir, he said that the measures for taxation should 
fall equally on all classes without distinction. With those objects, Sir, he 
levied a surcharge of 25 per cent, side by side with the salaries cut of ten per 
cent. But, Sir, what we find is that last year the salaries cut was reduced 
by half — that is, five per cent, was restored without any change in the sur- 
charge. It was but in the fitness of things that this year the Government 
ought to have brought in and relieved the country of half the surcharge if 
not the whole of it after the restoration of five per cent, of the salaries cut, 
because it was levied on the same understanding But we find that it is 
going on, not for 18 months but for two and a half years and we are asked to 
vote for another year. Sir, this teaches us a lesson that, however temporary 
a measure Government may introduce, so far as financial measures are con- 
cerned we should not believe in the promises of the Government. It may be a 
temporary measure for the time being but it is very difficult to get rid of it as 
time goes on. 

Sir, if you look at the budget from the beginning to the end you will not 
find any constructive measure in it. So much so that no consideration has 
been paid at all to lightening the burden of these taxes on the masses at any 
point. We know, Sir, that India is an agricultural country and how much 
the masses have indebtedness. Nothing has been done, in spite of all the 
pressure we have brought to bear year after year, to relieve the masses from 
indebtedness. Sir, whenever we bring forward measures for the improvement 
of the nation-building departments, the reply comes that we arc short of funds. 
It was only the other day that I took up a scheme of the Leader of the House, 
that is, an Advisory Imperial Council on Co-operation. The scheme was 
placed before the Conference of Registrars but in reply we found that the 
Government was going to take the opinion of the provinces and unless there 
are funds provided there is no hope of its being taken up. We find the same 
thing, Sir, today in answer to a question of one of my colleagues about the 
Central Board of Sanitation. This scheme is also hanging from a long time 
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on account of financial stringency. So, Sir, whenever the question of improv- 
ing nation-building departments comes up, we are told blankly and plainly 
that Government has got no funds. But for the schemes which Government 
wants to carry out the funds come in and if they do not, fresh taxation is 
imposed on us for the purpose. 

Sir, the only relieving feature, if it can be called so, in the Finance Bill is 
the proposal for the reduction of three pies in the letter postage, for which we 
are very thankful to the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, whom we find sitting in 
front of us. But, Sir, that scheme in itself has been nullified on account of 
the fact that the weight of the letter on which a one-anna stamp will be fixed 
has been kept at half a tola. With this weight, I am sure that the number of 
letters will be very small indeed. For a letter weighing two and a half tolas 
we are required to put a stamp of one anna and three pies, while for a letter 
weighing half a tola we are required to put a stamp of one anna. I do not see 
the logic or the reasonableness of the proposal at all. If the weight of these 
letters is to be increased from half a tola to a tola, I am sure people will utilize 
it more and the Government will be benefitted by the increased income. Sir, 
when the postage rates were increased, some of the Members sounded a note 
of warning that the income would be reduced and I am glad to find that the 
Government has realized after two years that the same has proved true and 
the income on letters has been reduced. Today I again sound the same note 
of warning to the Honourable Member that if the weight of these letters is not 
increased from half a tola to one tola, the increase in income will be only 
nominal. 

The next speciality of the Finance Bill is the taxation on swadeshi indus- 
tries, namely, sugar, matches, and tobacco. This is a novel way of taxation 
so far as sugar is concerned. We do not grudge if Government come forward 
and tax the profits of a company. But when Government come forward to 
tax the production of a factory which is not a luxury but a necessity of life, 
I must submit that it is a novel way of taxation . Sir, it was on a definite move 
of the Government as to the tariff* levied on the import of sugar that so many 
factories have been started two years ago. Out of the 135 factories that are 
existing at present in India, as many as 61 were started this year and most of 
them have not worked for a full season when we find that they have been heavily 
taxed. This tax which is levied on the production of a necessity of life will 
be borne, I am afraid, by the consumers and the cane -growers side by side 
with the factory, and therefore I protest most strongly against it. 

Then, Sir, a heavy tax has been levied on matches. This tax will hit 
the poorest of the poor in the country because the consumption of matches 
by the lower middle class is more than 75 per cent. We already find in the 
market that the price of a match box has been doubled. The tax has been 
introduced because Government are going to give Rs. 2 crores to Bengal. 
Sir, I once more protest against the policy of the Government in this matter. 
We are aware that the Finance Committee of the Round Table Conference 
considered the question of taxation of the match industry in India and this 
was particularly reserved for the Finance Minister in the reformed Govern- 
ment in order to give relief to all provinces on account of the heavy expenditure 
that the provinces will have to bear for the introduction of the new reforms. 
But Government are levying this tax at a time we do not know when the 
reformed constitution will be introduced in the country, if at all. 

Sir, the other provinces have shown a balanced budget, made cuts and 
inoreased taxation on themselves, and for that reason they are suffering a loss 
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by not getting anything from the Government of India. With your per- 
mission, Sir, I will just quote some figures to show what is the incidence of 
taxation in each province which will prove this assertion of mine. The 
incidence of taxation per head in the provinces is as follows : 


Bombay . . . . . . . . . ft ■ r> 

Bengal 1*8 

Madras . . . . .3-5 

United Provinces • . . . . . . . . .2-4 

Punjab . . . . . . 4 ■ fi 

Central Provinces ......... 3 

Bihar and Orissa . . .1-3 

Burma 0-3 


Bengal comes next to Bihar as the lowest taxed province. So, Sir, if Bengal 
has not increased its taxation or if it has not reduced some important posts 
like Executive Councillors or Ministers as other provinces have done, why 
should other provinces suffer for this ? 

Then, Sir, I find that no reduction has been made in the salt tax. This 
is also a tax which hits the poorest of the poor. The agitation for the reduction 
or even abolition of the salt tax has been going on for the last not less than 
two decades. But we find that no reduction has been made in this tax too. 

Sir, since the introduction of the Montagu -Chelmsford reforms 14 years 
ago, the Government expenses have gone up very much and no serious effort 
has been made to reduce them. Unless that is done I am sure that taxation 
will not help in balancing the budget. The law of diminishing returns must 
come into play and I must say that this has already comment ed so far as the 
import and export figures are concerned. The country’s total revenue normally 
is Rs. 70,84 crores. The abnormal taxes levied during the last five years 
amount to Rs. 50 crores. This is a very serious position especially in view 
of the fact that the country’s income, both agricultural and industrial, has 
gone down considerably. If you will permit me, Sir, I will show from the 
Government Review on certain items of foreign trade of 1933 that India has 
not been able to recover the price that other countries have been able to do 
and I do not see why Government have not made serious efforts over it. The 
report says on page 7 : 

“The forogt. ing table also brings into relief the general heavier fall in the prices of 
agricult oral produce than in those of the manufactured goods. India being preponderat - 
ingly an agricultural country, this greater fall hus naturally affected the income of the 
agricultural population adversely”. 

The decrease in agricultural price between 1928-29 and 1932-33 is about 
47 *5 per cent. So the Government ought to have made every effort to raise 
the prices of agricultural produce in this country. For this it was very neces- 
sary to delink the rupee. We have been crying for the last several years that 
the Government should delink the rupee from sterling, and I do not know 
why they have not given a trial to this view which is held by all classes 
and sections in India. 

Sir, these are some of the destructive criticisms which 1 have to offer. 

A question might now be put from the other side as to 
3 t.m. what suggestions I have to offer for the balancing of the 

budget without increase in taxation. It is primarily the duty of those who 
occupy the Treasury benches to put constructive suggestions and it is the 
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duty of the Opposition always to criticize them. But to help my Honourable 
friend I will throw out some suggestions which if they like they can adopt. 
Sir, at the very outset, so far as the levying of import duties is concerned, the 
Government should give up the idea of imperial preference. We find, what- 
ever the import duty levied may be, that there is always an idea at the back 
of it of imperial preference. So long as that idea persists I am sure there will 
not be much relief in this direction. The country has been pressing for an 
export duty on gold. I do not know why the Government has allowed so much 
gold to be exported without giving any serious consideration to the levy of a 
duty on it. Then we want that the Government should levy duties on the 
import of vegetable ghee and even a heavy duty on the import of textile goods. 
But that is not being done. Sir, we also want taxes to bo levied on all kinds 
of import of agricultural produce, wheat, rice and anything that is being 
largely produced in India, to put a stop to any import from outside. 1 admit 
that a duty has been levied on wheat but we find that the Bill to that end is 
brought in from year to year, which shows that Government is not convinced 
that this commodity requires proper protection. Then, Sir, India is a poor 
country and the salaries that are paid here have no parallel in any other country 
of the world. It is very necessary for India that, a heavy reduction in salaries 
should be made in the case of those already serving and the introduction of new 
scales for new entrants should be made at the earliest possible time. This 
saving is very necessary and unless it is done I am afraid our expenses will 
always be going up. Resolutions have been passed in this House, in the 
Assembly as well as in Provincial Councils, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that a cut of ten per cent, was made, but again five per cent , has been restored. 
Then Indianization of the services is very necessary and it should be taken 
up as rapidly as possible. I admit that Government has turned its attention 
towards this but the speed is very slow and if that speed is maintained it will 
take centuries before the scheme comes to fruition. Only the other day a 
Member put some questions in the Assembly about the Political Department 
as to the number of Indians employed in it. The answer was 151 Europeans 
and only 15 Indians. It was said that the accepted policy of Government 
was to give 25 per cent, of the annual vacancies to Indians but we find that 
since 11)26 the number of Indians has only been increased by four. The 
number of Indians then was eleven and during these last eight or nine years 
only four more have been appointed in spite of the accepted policy of giving 
25 per cent, of vacancies to them. At that rate of Indianization it will take 
centuries before the services are Indianizcd. It is very necessary in the 
interests of economy if nothing else;. Then finally, it is also very necessary 
that the Indianization of the army should be taken up at greater speed than 
at present. We are all very thankful to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief for reducing the expenditure to a certain extent, but in this year’s budget 
we find that an increase of Rs. 50 lakhs has again been made over the last 
budget. When wo ask that more Indian troops should be engaged, we are told 
that at the time of the Mutiny it was decided that the ratio of European and 
Indian will be put at one to two, and that same ratio in spite of so many inven- 
tions and discoveries is being kept up to date. But when we demand that 
military expenditure should be brought down to the pre-war level we are told 
that it is not possible. When one thing is possible why not the other and 
especially in view of the financial position of tile country ? With your 
permission, Sir, I will give some figures to show what the expenditure on the 
army in this country is in comparison with other countries. In India we are 
spending 33 per cent, of our revenue on the Army Department. In Great 
Britain it is 23*6 per cent. ; in Australia, 3 per cent. ; in Canada, 3 per cent.; 
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in New Zealand, 6 per cent. ; in South Africa, 3 per cent. ; and in the Irish 
Free State, 6 per cent. You will see that we are spending more than eight to 
ten times what other Dominions are spending for the maintenance of their 
armies in proportion to their revenues. Sir, I believe that unless a substantial 
cut is made in the Army Department, there will be no relief to the tax-payers. 

With these observations, Sir, I close my remarks. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) : 
Mr. President, I should first of all like to associate myself with the remarks 
made by you, Sir, during the early part of our proceedings this morning, when 
you commented on the short time that has been left to us to deal with this 
important Bill. I am sure that you have the full support of this House 
behind you while I am also confident that coming from you, Sir, your observa- 
tions will receive from Government the consideration they deserve. 

In view therefore of the limited time at our disposal, my remarks will be 
brief and I propose to refer only to those matters which more directly concern 
the Bombay Presidency, of which I have the honour to be a representative. 

A good deal has been said already about the Bengal jute tax and the 
inequity of the match excise having been imposed in order that the Govern- 
ment of India may remit half the jute excise to Bengal. Too much has been 
said in fact and a good deal would have been better left unsaid ; I particularly 
regret the attitude adopted by some people over on the Bengal side towards 
Bombay. The correct view to have taken was well expressed in a recent issue 
of Capital for I think most speeches from Bombay have made it quite clear that 
they do not grudge Bengal their windfall. On the contrary, sober Bombay 
opinion admits the urgency of Bengal's need for financial assistance and the 
equity of their claim to half the jute tax, but when all provinces in differing 
degrees have urgent financial problems, which must be solved if an all-India 
federation is to be successfully inaugurated, we protest most strongly against 
an all-India taxation being imposed at the present stage for the benefit of one 
unit only. I would assure my Bengal friends that Bombay's attitude would 
be precisely the same if the province selected for the Government of India's 
favours had been any other than Bengal. 

I have been down in Bombay during the past week and there seems to 
be a very strong feeling in all circles there — official, non-official, Indian and 
European — at the attitude up here towards Bombay. I think they have some 
reason, for having read the press accounts of last week’s proceedings in the 
Assembly, I am left with the feeling that the Honourable the Finance Member 
is not bothering very much about Bombay these days. His advice is to put on 
more taxes as he cannot dispense largesse ! Now, Sir George Schuster knows 
well enough that Bombay is taxed up to the hilt, more than any other province, 
and he has in fact only recently expressed admiration at the extent of her 
retrenchment and economies during the past two years, so this so-called advice 
of his cannot be taken seriously. Sir George also knows Bombay is not asking 
for largesse , but merely that if all-India taxation is now imposed, the proceeds 
should be apportioned in such a way that all provinces would benefit in propor- 
tion as they contribute to the taxation. 

Such remarks as the foregoing, when they come from my Honourable 
friend the Finance Member, are resented by Bombay. Now the Honourable 
the Finance Member might take up the attitude that while a good deal of 
criticism has been made since his budget speech at the various new measures 
imposed, no really constructive suggestion has been made as to how otherwise 
the Government could meet their liabilities. Well, with all duo deference 
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I should like to suggest how all their difficulties in this connection might have 
been overcome and I made a similar suggestion a year or two ago. It is one 
that possibly will not meet with the approval of every section of this House, 
but if carefully examined from every point of view, T honestly believe it would 
have been the best policy to have adopted and it would have been felt the least 
by all classes, even the poorest to whom I would always like to give the first 
consideration. 

I refer to the salt excise and I cannot believe the possibility of increasing 
this was not considered by the Government of India. If so, why was it 
rejected for I am convinced that if they had taken their courage in both hands 
and doubled this, they would have been able to meet all contingencies, includ- 
ing the remitting of half the jute excise. Not only so, but such a measure would 
have enabled them to say give some relief in the restoration of pay tc Govern- 
ment employees and to the general public in the income-tax surcharge. What 
a wonderful reception the Government would have received had they submitted 
such proposals and what would it have cost the consumer ? I believe I am 
right in saying that to even the poorest family it would have meant something 
under four annas per head per annum and even suppose we double that figure 
which would, 1 believe, be a very exaggerated estimate, does any one claim that 
an extra ten pies per month would incur any really severe hardship to the 
poorest members of the Indian community. T cannot believe that anybody 
would seriously make such a claim? I believe that such a step will have to be 
taken by the Government of India sooner or later, and I submit that the present 
financial year of 1934-35 was the time to introduce it. Government may say 
that for political reasons the time was not opportune, but if such a plea is put 
forward T can only say it will leave me at any rate entirely unconvinced. 

Now, I must again refer to the question of the transfer of trade from 
Bombay to Kathiawar ports. Until quite recently all the representations 
Bombay have made to the Government of India appear to have received scant 
attention and we cannot help but feel that it. is only because they now realize 
the heavy losses that central revenues are sustaining, that some action seems to 
be contemplated. The Honourable the Finance Member in the early hours of 
this morning in another place, promised an enquiry and we are gratefid for that, 
but I would stress again that prompt action is urgently necessary and would 
also draw attention to the fact that it is not only the ports of Bombay and 
Karachi that are intimately concerned, but it is also the presidency's most 
pressing problem. We shall watch with interest therefore what transpires, 
for apart from anything else it will serve to shew to what extent the Govern- 
ment of India are merely sell -interested and to what extent their concern is 
really for Bombay . 

That, Sir, is all 1 propose to say on this occasion. 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, before the Bill is finally passed, I 
take this opportunity of congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member 
and also the Government of India as a whole for coming forward with the 
generous and prompt help for the distressed people of the province to which 
I have the honour to belong. The huge task of reconstruction of the province 
and also to relieve the sufferings cf the distressed was beyond the resources 
of the provincial Government, however great efforts it might have made to 
meet the situation. In coming to the Bill itself I cannot reconcile myself to 
the heavy burden of taxation that has become a permanent feature of the 
annual budget and the Finance Bill. Strenuous efforts have yet to be made to 
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substantially reduce the cost of the top-heavy civil and military administrations 
of the country. There is no other Government in the world whose services 
are paid such princely salaries as those in India. The passage concessions and 
other concomitant concessions granted to the services at a time when the price 
level was abnormally high is being continued for the imperial services even when 
the price level has practically come down to pre-war level. Due to the fall in 
prices the reduced scales of pay for the services under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India have been introduced, but the mere introduction of new soales 
will not bring in substantial reduction of expenditure unless steps are taken to 
enforce compulsory retirement after 25 years* service for all classes of officers, 
imperial, central or subordinate but with few exceptions. Then the military 
expenditure in India is beyond any proportion to her total revenues. There is 
no civilized country in the world where such a large standing army is maintained 
at a cost of about 33 per cent, of the total revenues even in times of peace. 
India does not require so big an army for either her internal disturbances or 
even in the contingency of a foreign invasion. During the last European war 
every country had to face that contingency and they did meet the situation. 

Sir, as a result of the system of taxation under the head “ Income-tax, ** 
capital is becoming shy and industrial development is being retarded. Sir, 
there is nothing for us to gloat over the cheap money market for raising loans 
at cheaper rates. Look at the other side of the picture. Owing to heavy 
income-tax, super-tax and surcharge, capital is not flowing to the field of 
industries. Capitalists do not wish to risk their capital in industrial concerns 
as they know that if they are successful, most of their income will go to the 
State coffers ; on the contrary if he is unsuccessful, he will loose all his capital 
and will be a ruined man. The policy of income-tax should be revised so that 
capital may not be shy for industrial development of the country. Then, 
Sir, the surcharge levied on all taxes as an emergent measure requires serious 
consideration. I would request the Government to consider seriously whether 
there is any other country' where a poor man’s needs are so much taxed ? 
I do not say for a moment that the army is not required or highly paid officers 
are not required. They arc essentials of good government but it does not mean 
that the people should be crushed under the grinding wheels of taxation both 
direct and indirect for keeping a machinery' most unsuited for her people at the 
present moment. 

Sir, in our childhood days we were taught about the benefits of British 
rule and amongst them we were told that cheap postage and cheap communi- 
cation by land and water are the main benefits. Sir, owing to the increase in 
postal rates by about three times and the corresponding increase in railway 
fares, ordinary masses have begun to doubt the same. Let Government 
ponder over the matter and do what is needful. 

Sir, with these words, I resume my seat; 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the Finance Bill continues to maintain the very high 
level of taxation which was found necessary tw’o years ago. 

The rates of income-tax and super-tax remain unchanged and, in spite of 
these abnormal rates the income from this source has not increased. The 
blightening effect of this level of taxation on the trade and commerce of the 
country is obvious. The capitalists are shy of investments and the vaults of 
the banks are filled with idle money. This is partly, no doubt, due to the 
depression and the shrinkage in our import and export trade, but it is equally 
due to the high rates of income-tax and super- tax, I should also refer to the 
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extraordinary step taken in 1931 in lowering the level of income for the pur- 
poses of taxation to Rs. 1,000 per year. The former level was Rs. 2,000 per 
annum and the result of the change has been harassment and unending trouble 
to the petty traders and the small shop-keepers. I should like to know, Sir, 
what income is derived by the Government from the assessment of income 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500, and between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000, and 
I should like to have some information as to the number of assessees in each 
case, and the cost of additional staff necessitated for the purpose of collecting 
taxes on their income ? I think there is a strong case for exempting these 
classes of persons and raising the level of income-tax to the old standard of 
Rs. 2,000. 

Sir, there are some changes proposed in the postal and telegraph rates 
which I want the House to examine. The postage rates of letters not exceeding 
half a tola in weight are reduced to one anna, but I am not sure whether this 
will be a great boon to the public and the masses, but even if it were, I would 
have liked to see this reform put off and the price of postcards reduced to half 
an anna, and that is the more urgent need and will be of direct help to the 
poorest class of people who use the post offices in the remote villages of our 
country. What does it matter to the people of remote villages when you can 
talk from one hilltop to another hilltop, from Delhi to Simla, from Simla to 
Calcutta or from Poona to Madras, when you cannot give relief to the people 
of distant villages who are unable to pay the price of three pice for a postcard 
in order to obtain the anxious news of their distant relatives? Further, Sir, 
I very much fear that the reduction in letters further postpones the day when 
the reduction in postcards can be expected. 

I find, Sir, that the duty on cigarettes and on unmanufactured tobacco 
has been partly increased beyond the provisions of the original Bill by an amend- 
ment in another place. These are articles of luxury and there will be no 
sympathy for any one who complains of these high duties. I understand 
however, that the object of the increased duty is to encourage the use of Indian 
tobacco. If it is a protective measure, it would have been much better if a 
tariff enquiry had made a survey of the production and the industry and the 
Government would have acted thereafter. I still hope that both the Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments will examine the problems relating to 
tobacco cultivation and that the Imperial Agricultural Research Council give 
its help in improving the cultivation of tobacco. 

Sir, this is the last Finance Bill of the Honourable Sir George Schuster and 
though his task has not been a pleasant one, he has tried to do the best he 
could for the country. Wc are grateful to him and hope that his successor will 
be more fortunate in reducing some of his burdens. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces : General) : Sir, in examining the taxation proposals of a modern 
country, I believe I would be right if I examine those proposals in accordance 
with certain principles of taxation expounded by certain political economists 
which I remember to have read in my college days. There are three factors, 
Sir, which govern the taxation policy of a modern civilized Government. 

The first is that it must lessen, so far as possible, the burden of taxation on 
those least able to bear it. The second that it must remove influences which 
retard steady development of business and industry. The third that the 
permanent tax system should be designed not for one or two years, nor for the 
effect it has on any given class of tax-payers, ^but should be worked out with 
regard .to conditions over a long period and with a view to its ultimate effect 
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on the prosperity of the country as a whole. Judged by these standards, 
neither the present policy nor the policy followed for the last four or fjiye 
years seems to have benefitted any particular class in this country. I say so, 
Sir, with all the emphasis at my command because I find the merchant princes 
in Bombay grpaning under the heavy burden of super-tax and surcharge, the 
poor people groaning under the tax on salt and kerosene and the middle glass 
groaning under the tax which has been lately levied on them — I mean the 
income-tax on incomes ranging from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. So, if I follow 
correctly the taxation system of the Government of India I submit nobody 
has escaped the burden of serious taxation which has created this depression 
among the masses as well as the classes of this country. 

Sir, let me examine whether the taxation proposals are such as not to 
increase the burden of those people who belong to the poorer classes. Let us 
take, for example, the salt tax and the tax on kerosene. My Honourable friend 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra has just told us that the agitation 
about the salt tax has been going on for a very long time, it was the bone of 
contention during the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations, and some concession 
was given when the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was concluded. 1 do not say that the 
Government have no right to tax. My point is that the Government should 
tax in such a way that the poorer as well as the richer classes do not feel the 
burden of the tax. I should like to quote an authority here on the salt tax. 
The Right Honourable Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his book on “ The 
Government of India ’ ’ at page 1 27 says : 

“ In India, where the Government in a bureaucracy, even this theoretical justification 
for tho salt tax does not exist. If the Indian salt consumer had all the wisdom necessary 
to come to sound conclusions upon the cost of his government, ho has no power to alter 
it by one farthing. The salt tax is exaction and oppression ; and if the people understood 
it, it would only breed discontent 


Now, Sir, the second factor which I stated just now that Government 
should take into account in framing their taxation proposals is also neglected 
while taxing the people of India. I mean the principle whether the taxation 
proposals really stimulate business and industry. The taxation on machinery, 
l submit, does not in any way stimulate the infant or nascent industries of 
India. They retard to some extent their growth. So, I submit that the 
taxation policy which has been followed and the additional taxes that are 
levied every year upon the masses as well as the classes do not in any way 
speak to the sound financial policy of the Government of India. As I said 
in my budget speech, the budget may be a surplus budget on paper, but if 
you consider the position of the masses as well as that of the middle class and 
the rich merchant princes of India, during the last four years, I submit that 
your proposals have in no way helped to relieve their suffering. Not only 
that, but your proposals have made the situation worse and unless and until 
you take into consideration the economic depression and the decrease in the 
purchasing power of India and frame your proposals accordingly, you cannot 
have a sound budget and your policy of taxation based on sound lines. You 
go on taxing the people every year. My friend has just told us that the normal 
taxation capacity is Rs. 70;84 crores and the abnormal taxes that have been 
levied during the last five years have gone up to Rs. 50 crores. You have 
reached an abnormal stage and still you do not at all take into consideration 
the sufferings of the masses as well as the classes. My submission is that 
unless you pay serious attention to the position created in India during the 
last three or four years, an unfortunate accident may happen when you and 
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I will both have to suffer. It is very fortunate that we do not see any agri- 
cultural discontent. I wish that the agriculturists should not resort to any 
direct action. You see that the prices of agricultural produce have gone down 
nearly to 25 or 30 per cent, but your proposals for additional taxation have gone 
up by 50 to 75 per cent. My friend has made some constructive suggestions, 
but I am sure, however well-minded His Excellency the Commander- in-Chief 
or any other Member of the Executive Council of the Government of India 
may be, it is not in their power to come to our rescue unless they are responsible 
to us. It is the present system of government which is responsible for this 
heavy taxation, and we, on this side of the House, are fighting for a change of 
that system . We desire that the Honourable Members of the Executive Council 
should be responsible to the Indian Legislature, and when that day comes, 
we certainly, on this side of the House, will support any sound and reasonable 
taxation proposal. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: Wait for that 
day! 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : I am waiting 
for that day, and I pray God that the day may come soon. 

My friend has spoken about the army expenditure. He has given figures 
to show what proportion the army expenditure bears to the general revenue 
of other dominions like Australia and Canada. That matter was thoroughly 
discussed here the other day, but unfortunately he was not present on that 
day. I may submit that even with the explanation given by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief on that day, wc are still not satisfied that the army 
expenditure cannot be decreased as we, on this side of the House, desire. I 
have no quarrel with the Government of India about the army expenditure, 
because the Government of India had laid their case before the Tribunal and 
the Tribunal did not accept it. If the Tribunal had accepted that claim, 
our army expenditure would have gone down. My quarrel is with the British 
Government, not with the Government of India or His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Though I am not an expert, I have read what experts 
have written, and I submit that such a large army is not necessary for India. 
If it is at all necessary it is necessary for imperial purposes and not for Indian 
purposes. And if the army is maintained, as is admitted by some military 
experts, for imperial purposes, why should poor India especially in these 
conditions of depression bear the cost ? The other day T read in the papers 
that the Right Honourable Mr. Winston Churchill took the Secretary of Stab* 
to task for giving Rs. 1 crore and 78 lakhs from the British Exchequer to Indian 
revenues, and the two grounds he mentioned in his attack on the Secretary of 
State were that there was a depression in Britain and that the demand was 
made simply to oil the wheels of the White Paper. Putting aside the other 
question, I would ask him whether the depression exists in India or not, whether 
there is unemployment in India or not ? Unfortunately there is no bureau 
here to maintain figures of unemployment amongst the educated classes or 
even the uneducated classes as there is in England. But look at our young 
men who having obtained the necessary university qualifications find it difficult 
to find employment to maintain themselves. And look at the poor condition 
of the agriculturists. Can not Mr. Churchill imagine the bad plight of India ? 
He is careful about the depression in Great Britain, but in asking the Secretary 
of State not to pay the contribution because of the depression at home I wish 
he might have taken into consideration the conditions in India as they exist 
today. 
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Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Mehrotra has spoken about the top- 
heavy expenditure of the Government on the civil side and the necessity for 
new scales of pay. I do not want to go into details but I may assure him that 
however well-minded the Government may be it is not possible for them to do 
anything because they have to take orders from Whitehall and not from us. 
When they take orders from us they will be the first to come forward with 
measures of retrenchment and with certain reasonable taxation proposals 
which we will all be able to support and they will then be able to show you 
the results that you expeet. 

Sir, it is a hard job to talk of the taxation proposals in detail. I will not 
say anything of the sugar and match taxes as those Bills will come up later 
and will give us the opportunity to speak on that then. But I would like to 
refer to one thing and that is the gift of Rs. 2 crores to Bengal and Bihar. 
I see my Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam staring at me. I have nothing 
to complain of. I am glad that they have got it, but I am opposed to the 
principle of giving to provinces like this when your own finances are not in a 
sound position. In fact, if the taxes on sugar and matches had not been 
introduced you would have been in deficit. So I submit that your budget 
is a deficit budget, and until you had put your own house in order you had no 
right to give this amount to Bengal and Bihar. You have set a very bad 
example. My province is purely or mainly agricultural. For the information 
of this House I may state that about five years ago the income of my province 
was Rs. 6 crores. It has come down now to Rs. 4 crores. So there has been a 
drop of Rs. 2 crores in the income of the province, and I may tell this House 
that the Government and Legislature of my province are so very careful about 
expenditure that they have reduced it to such an extent as to show a balanced 
budget this year also. But at what cost ? At the cost of curtailing useful 
activities in the nation- building departments. They knew that if they had a 
deficit budget and appealed to the Government of India the Government of 
India would not have come to their assistance. But now there is a precedent. 
As my Honourable friend has shown just now, the incidence of taxation in 
my province is three, and if that province shows a deficit in future I think a 
precedent is laid down and my province will get something. I congratulate 
my Honourable friends for having got that money, but I warn the Government 
of India that it is a bad precedent. And you have given that money not 
only when your own house is not in order but by taking money from the 
poorer classes through the match tax. All the provinces in India have to 
suffer so that Bengal and Bihar might gain. I cannot follow the reasoning 
or the reasonableness of the proposal. We do not grudge giving help. We 
have not grudged you giving relief to Bihar ; in fact we, on this side of the 
House, have urged upon you to give more. But our request to the Govern- 
ment is that you should seriously consider the present economic depression 
in India and after giving full consideration to the paying capacity of the tax- 
payer, frame your taxation proposals, so that the general taxpayer should 
not feel the burden of taxation. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is 
absolutely useless now for anybody to discuss the Finance Bill at this juncture 
as there is only a limited time of a few hours at our disposal to discuss it. 
It is a decided factor that the Bill is going to be an Act and nothing on earth 
can prevent it from becoming a law after the lapse of a few hours. I do not 
want to say much as I have fully dealt with it at the time of the budget dis- 
cussion. At the present moment I would only ask the Government to show 
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some consideration for reduction in taxation. There ought to be some relief 
granted to the taxpayer but to our great disappointment the taxpayer is being 
burdened with fresh taxations everywhere, without the least consideration 
being shown towards its relief in some way. This every year increase in the 
burden of taxation is sure to break the back of the taxpayer resulting in wide- 
spread poverty, indigency, destitution and pauperism throughout this country. 
The Government ought to consider these facts which arc casting their shadows 
on the wretched taxpayer already. I cannot believe that the Government is 
not cognizant of the distressful economic condition prevailing in this country 
and I cannot find language in which to appeal to them. 

As regards the concession of the one-anna stamp on an envelope, I do not 
consider it a concession at all but regard it as a trap laid to effect an increase 
in the postal revenue as it will be hard for the writer of a letter to find whether 
the envelope of his letter weighs half a tola or a little more and in case it is 
found to be slightly in excess of the stipulated weight it will be necessary for 
the addressee or the sender to pay two annas more as “ bearing ” charges with 
the result that a single letter will cost seven pice more than the prevailing rate 
of five pice now for a letter of two and a half tolas. I think this concession 
would have been a real boon to the country if the question of the weight of 
letters had been at one tola instead of half a tola. 

Before resuming my seat I must express my full agreement and concur- 
rence with the Honourable the President in his most appropriate remarks of 
this morning against the manner in which this House is being dealt with in 
regard to the disposal of such an important Bill, when the major portion of 
the taxes are being realized from the constituencies of Members represented 
in this House. And I have no hesitation in repeating the remarks that the 
Members of this House pay bigger taxes and that they have their interest more 
at stake than the Members of the other House and as such they must be 
allowed at least the prescribed limit of time for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of this Bill. This system of rushing the Finance Bill is altogether 
contrary to the interests of this House and I most heartily congratulate the 
Honourable the President for his impartial attitude of this morning in voicing 
the feelings of every non-official Member of this House, whether elected or 
nominated, and we fully concur, co-operate and support him in his views which 
he communicated to the oflicial Member who wanted to rush this most important 
Bill in such an extraordinary, unusual, uncommon and peculiar manner. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. GLASS (Burma Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, in my recent speech on the budget in this Council I emphasized the view 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce on what all Burma regards as a very 
important issue, namely, the question of a refund to Burma of half the rice 
export duty. But the Honourable the Finance Member gave me no reply- 
Since then my views have been endorsed by the Government of Burma and 
by a unanimous Resolution of the Burma Legislative Council. When my 
colleague in another place put forward some facts and figures and argued 
Burma’s case, the Honourable the Finance Member replied chiefly by quoting 
a part of a speech made by Mr. B. N. Das, a Member of the Burma Legislative 
Council, during the discussion of this matter on an adjournment Motion. 1 
wish that the Honourable the Finance Member had quoted rather mote o t 
that speech. For one thing, Sir, Mr. Das began his speech by declaring 
himself to be the representative of Bengal ; it is therefore of particular interest 
to find' that' He went on to declare, not merely that he sympathised With'Butfttia’s 
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position (as the Honourable the Finance Member stated), but that he whole- 
heartedly supported the claim of Burma for half the proceeds of the rice duty, 
and that he supported it on the grounds of justice, equity and good conscience. 
It would perhaps be unwise to rely upon good conscience as the ground for 
an appeal to any Finance Member, but on the grounds of justice and equity 
Burma has already, I submit, established its claim. Unfortunately, not 
having the full record of the debate in the Burma Legislative Council, the 
newspapers here in India were led to suppose that by his quotation Sir George 
Schuster had effectively disposed of Burma’s claim when he had merely brushed 
it aside*. Sir, Burma has based its claim upon its merit, and on suitable 
occasions Burma will continue to press its claim on that basis as the Honourable 
the Finance Member has recommended. 

I am grateful to the Honourable the Finance Member for his remarks on 
that occasion because they led me to study his budget speech more closely 
with a view to discovering the policy which is the key to his differentiation 
between Bengal and Burma. I see in him now the far-sighted organizer of 
a new India as a co-operative society with the provinces for its members and 
their welfare for its object. His first step towards this end is the financial 
rehabilitation of one of those provinces which seems to be in great difficulty. 
But this help is not given entirely for the sake of that province ; it is not a 
province but a great “ new India ” that Sir George seeks to establish. The 
pity is that he has concealed the noble proportions of his plan. He is the 
builder of a stately edifice ; but he has shown us only the rough scaffolding, 
erected as a preliminary step, and has asked us to judge his building by 
that. 

Now, Sir, we do not yet know wehther there will be a Burma wing to this 
building ; or to revert to my other metaphor, we do not yet know wdiether 
Burma will be a member of that great new India. Burma must therefore be 
regarded, for consideration of its present claim, as a federating province of 
India, sharing not only the disabilities of the position, fiscally and otherwise 
but entitled also to any immediate relief which should accrue to it in equity 
through that association. At the moment the point is a refund of a portion of 
the rice export tax on similar lines to the refund to be made to Bengal of the 
jute export tax. 

The Honourable the Finance Member, however, stated in another place 
that he cannot admit that the present occasion, when Government is making 
proposals for assisting Bengal, adds any force to the claim which Burma can 
make but that any case Burma wishes to put forward must stand on its own 
merits. 

Sir, the merits of Burma’s case are outstanding and in no way less clear 
than those of Bengal’s case. Burma, like Bengal, is an agricultural province 
and has felt in the same way the pressure of payment for carrying our India’s 
protective fiscal policy. 

The fall in value of Burma’s produce in the three years 1928-29 to 1931-32 
is shown on page 12 of the official publication entitled Review of Trxde in 1932-33 
to have been on precisely the same scale as in Bengal, namely, a fall of 64 
per cent. 

During the last four years Burma in order to balance its budget has had 
to borrow over Rs. 6 crores from the Government of India ; a further sum of 
Rs. 86 lakhs is estimated to be required for 1934-35, making for the five years 
a total of just under 6 crores or the equivalent of Rs. 4 per head of its popula- 
tion. The Finance Member stated in his budget speech that Bengal’s debt 
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will have grown by Rs. 7 crores in the same period and is likely to become 
unmanageable. But this amounts only to about Rs. 1-6-0 per head of the 
population or just over one-third the corresponding amount for Burma. 

If we take the current year’s deficits alone we find a similar result, since 
the estimate made about a month ago for Burma worked out to about 
thirteen annas per head as compared with seven annas for Bengal. 

Various estimates of the comparative rates of taxation per head in the 
different provinces have recently been given ; I prefer to use those given with 
full references for authority by a representative of Burma in the other House, 
but estimates on other bases, though differing in actual figures, show the same 
general effect. The particular calculations I am using give an average rate 
of taxation in Burma in 1932-33 of Rs. 5-2-0 per head whereas the corres- 
ponding rate in Bengal is Rs. 1-6-0. The high figure in Burma is due to the 
effort made by Burma to pay its own way. In particular I remind Honourable 
Members of the capitation tax in Burma which amounts to Rs. 4 per married 
man and Rs. 2 per single man over the age of 18. In this form this tax applies 
only to Lower Burma, there is however a corresponding tax on a different 
basis but with about the same average effect in Upper Burma. In addition 
to these taxes special to Burma, taxes on cigarettes and matches have been 
specially imposed upon itself by Burma in an effort to pay its own way. 

I submit that these comparative figures that I have given suffice to show 
4 p M that there is sufficient ground for investigating in detail 

the merit of Burma’s claim for assistance. I have shown 
that the merit of Burma’s claim is in every way as great as the merit of Bengal’s 
claim. Why, Sir, even the special financial difficulty which Bengal has felt 
as a result of terrorism has been paralleled in Burma through the cost of sup- 
pressing the recent rebellion. It cannot be supposed that the possibility of 
the separation of Burma can prevent the Honourable the Finance Member 
from giving due recognition to Burma’s claim, since it is unthinkable that 
Burma should be denied relief on that ground and at the same time be asked 
to pay for the relief of Bengal. 

Sir, I hope that all Honourable Members of this Council will appreciate 
the force of my arguments and will give some support to the lone hand I have 
to play. I also appeal to Sir Alan Parsons, in his reply to this debate to 
explain Government’s attitude towards Burma’s claims. 

Sir, I submit it would be discourteous to you, Sir, the Members of this 
House, and the people of Burma if we are not given full details of the Central 
Government’s views on the picture I have painted. 

Burma’s demand is by the whole country irrespective of politics, race 
or creed, all differences normally existent being forgotten in a unanimous 
protest against unfair treatment and in a cry for justice and equity. 

The Honourable Mr. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDU (Madras : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Mr. President, this is an occasion when the representa- 
tives of the people are given an opportunity to give expression to their 
grievances. I therefore wish to bring to the notice of the Government a few 
grievances in the hope that they will receive due consideration and that they 
will be redressed as early as possible. First, then, there is the unfortunate 
condition of the agriculturists of my province. I am an agriculturist myself. 
I was born in an agricultural family amidst agriculturists. I was brought 
up amongst them. I live with them. I know their troubles. Nowadays, 
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only salaried men are able to live decently . All other classes are put to great 
difficulties to make two ends meet. None of these arc maintaining the 
previous standard of living. They have not enough to eat. Many people 
have only one meal a day. They may be described as Jeevatchsavams , living 
corpses. Take the case of rice producers. They have small holdings, many 
of them. When paddy was selling at Rs. 8 a bag they had enough to pay their 
taxes and cultivation expenses and to maintain their families. Our Hindu 
families consist not only of a man and his wife and their children but also a 
number of dependants. There is no family containing less than five members. 
Some contain even ten or fifteen members. All these must be maintained by 
the proceeds of the small holding. Today, the price of paddy is not more than 
Rs. 2-8-0 per bag and the entire sale proceeds of the paddy yield of a small 
holding are just enough to pay the taxes and the cultivation expenses. On 
what then is the family to be fed. That is the problem of the day in my 
province. Our land tax comes up to Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 an acre. Very often the 
tax i& higher than what the tenants pay to the zamindars in the neighbour- 
hood. I am also a zamindar owning some villages. In my villages a tenant 
pays at the rate of Rs. 3-8-0 per acre to me, in addition they pay Rs. 5 to the 
Government for water tax and in addition to that they may have to pay 
annas eight cesses. That makes Rs. 9 per acre. In the neighbouring Govern- 
ment villages the taxes amount to Rs. 10 to Rs. 14. The cultivation expenses 
now come up to Rs. 20 j>er acre. This brings it up to something like Rs. 30 
to Rs. 34 to be spent on each acre in order to get a produce of one putty of 
paddy worth Rs. 30. Ordinarily speaking, there is nothing left to the cultiva- 
tor to live upon. Now I ask, with all respect, whether it is not the duty of 
Government to do something to improve the condition of the ryots? They 
must devise some means by which the taxes could be reduced and the prices 
could be improved. The function of Government is to protect the people. 
They cannot stand folding their arms while people are starving. It is not for 
me to suggest means by which redress can be given. Jt is the business of 
Government to provide for the protection of our persons and the security of 
our property. They must also see that the people are prosperous. Will they 
do it ? I may however mention some ways by which the ryot can be 
protected. 

(1) Reduce the land taxes by at least 25 per cent. 

(2) Give railway facilities, concessional rates for the conveyance of paddy 
or rice. 

(3) Remove the export tax on rice which is at present Rs. 0-2-3 per 
maund. 

(4) Arrange with the Nizam’s Government to remove the import duty of 
six annas per maund. As part of India Hyderabad must agree not to tax 
imports fre ra other parts of India. It is said that under the treaty the Nizam’s 
Government is entitled to levy a tax at the rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. The Honourable 
Member must not refer to the Indian States in his remarks or his observations. 

The Honourable Mr. Y. RANGANAYAKALU NAIDU : (5) Malaya 
is imposing a tax on rice imported from India. Now Malaya is British 
territory. Our Government can easily succeed in getting this tax removed. 

(6) Ceylon is also putting an import tax on rice at annas eight per maund 
of paddy and annas twelve per maund of rice. This is also British territory. 

In both these cases at least a preference for Indian rice as allowed by 
Great Britain under the Ottawa Pact may be obtained. 
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(7) Stop the import of rice from Burma. 

(8) Devaluate the rupee. This is the ratio problem on which the Honour- 
able Members of my party have often said so much. 

(9) Prohibit the importation of rice by Japan and other countries from 
Siam and Cochin China, etc. 

These are only some of the ways which suggest themselves to me. But 
Government can certainly think of more and better methods. 

Next I come to income-tax. I have already said something on this 
subject on a previous occasion. This tax is eating into our very flesh. I 
own some sailing ships. But the income of these sailing ships is barely sufficient 
fer covering expenses in these days of depression and nothing is lett for the 
depreciation fund and as for profits they are nil. If I am not mistaken persons 
who pay super-taxes also will have to pay nearly 30 per cent, of their incomes 
as income-tax. Do not Government consider that this is heavy ? Then as 
regards deductions from income some facilities must be granted to the tax- 
payer. At present very few deductions are made. 

Next I should like to say a few words about industries. The Government 
policy of safeguarding industries is good. But Government are not using that 
Act fully. The excise duty on Indian-made sugar is unjust and full of hardship. 
It dees not encourage the industry. So is the duty on matches and cigarettes. 
Further, no attempt is made by the Government to develop new industries. 
With the present prices of the produce of the land the agriculturists find it 
difficult to give any work to other people. Some work must be found for such 
people. Take the field labourer for instance. They are employed only at 
particular seasons, such as transplanting and harvest seasons . There is a long 
interval between these two. Before the depression these labourers used 
to get work such as ’building houses, putting up pandals and the like. But 
today they have no such work in the off-season. In times of prosperity the 
ryots used to employ them in such works on daily wages. Today the ryot 
has no money to build a house or to undertake other works and therefore 
cannot employ the coolies. The result is that tiiese coolies are left without 
any work for six months in the year. They do net earn anything during that 
period. What are they to do ? How are they to keep body and soul together ? 
They are becoming weak and inefficient for want of proper nourishment. They 
are useless for the next season. Will not the Government do something 
to improve their condition ? The establishment of new industries might 
find some work for them. On these lines I would earnestly appeal to the 
Government to undertake the construction of roads, irrigation works, electric 
works and public buildings and thereby find work for the unemployed. If 
no satisfactory reply is forthcoming I shall be unable to support this Bill. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we are grateful to you for the expres- 
sions given to by you this morning regarding the scant courtesy shown to 
us by Government to discuss an important Bill like this. I hope that next 
time Government will be able to give us suffic ient time to discuss an important 
Bill like the Finance Bill. 

Sir, the abolition of the export duty on hides may result in ruining th© 
Indian tanning industry; especially will my province cf Madras be hard hit. 
With regard to the super-tax and surcharge, I fear that nothing has been done 
till now though in 1931 the Government of India, when they brought forward 
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their emergency Bill, indicated that it would last only for 18 months. Eighteen 
months have come and gone ; we are now practically in the third year. I 
hope that steps will be taken as early as possible to give some relief to the 
over-taxed merchants and business men. Coming to agricultural products, 
I come from a province whore 50 per cent, of the population are agriculturists. 
They are suffering on account of the foreign importation of rice in our province. 
I hope that before this meeting concludes, the Leader of the House will kindly 
tell us 'What action Government are taking with reference to the importation of 
rice in our province. This is agitating the people in our province very much. 
Next month will be the last month when the hist will have to be paid. I fear 
that unless some protection is given to them, they will not be able to sell their 
paddy which is stored up now. This is one of the complaints of the agricul- 
turists. I am told that Government are taking some measures in this matter. 

With reference to the postal rates, no doubt some reductions have been 
made by the Assembly regarding book post thanks to Sir Frank Noyce, but 
still, I hope that next year, when the Bill is presented, some further relief will 
be accorded in reduction of postal rates in letters and postcards. We started 
with three pie postcards, then it became six pies and now it is nine pies. The 
poorer classes are very badly handicapped on account of the increased cost 
of the postcard. I would not have grudged it if they had raised 
the price of postage stamps by three pies instead of postcards. No doubt 
this will affect the business men a little bit, but not the poorer classes. I 
hope the Government will try their best and see that at least next year the 
rates for postcards are reduced. 

Coming to the expenditure side, I think the Government are doing their 
little bit to reduce expenditure. I must take this opportunity of thanking 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for what he has done to curtail military 
expenditure. But the Government have not done much to retrench expendi- 
ture on the civil side. 

I shall not take up the other items, e.g. t the match tax, etc., because they 
will come up separately. I hope that at least in the next year’s budget some 
relief will be given in reducing the rate of postcards and also the surcharge. 
I may be optimistic. I hope that Government will try to reduce the 25 per 
cent, surcharge which was imposed as an emergency measure in 1931. 

I have nothing more to say, Sir. 

The Honourable Maharaja JAGDISH NATH BAY of Dinajpur 
(Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I was not much inclined to partici- 
pate in today’s debate partly owing to the rush and hurry that have practically 
turned it into a conventional ceremony, and mostly because the proposals 
and demands involving even the incidence of fresh taxation have afready 
been passed by the other House. Be that as it may ; I have one or two points 
in view, which could not be touched during the budget discussion and I should 
like to place them before my Honourable friends today in as few words as 
possible. 

Increased taxation can never be palatable ; but our thanks are due to 
the Honourable the Finance Member for the fact that he has along with it 
stressed the necessity of a constructive economic policy to improve conditions 
in India. He is also not oblivious of the main problems that stare us in the 
face, I mean the indebtedness of the agriculturists and the means to increase 
the demand for their produce. But the two things that struck me most in 
the budget were (1) the smaller provision made under the “ Debt Reduction ” 
head, and (2) the indulgence she^m to the railway authorities in regard to their 
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annual contribution to the general finance. I am glad to have had an answer 
to the former item in the Finance Member’s reply to the budget debate in 
the other House, which has dispelled my fears as to its probable effect on our 
credit in the foreign market. But the glaring fact that as much as Rs. 24 
crores are now due by the railways to the exchequer calls in any case for a more 
vigilant eye on their finances. It seems the railways have entered into a 
competitive race for expenditures with the much-maligned Military Depart- 
ment. I am constrained to think that the latter may have some excuse to 
refuse to cut down expenses but the former ought to have none. 

Sir, I must now turn to my principal theme, that is, the economic position 
of the country and shall confine my attention particularly to the poor province 
of Bengal. It can never be gainsaid that the thing which people are most 
concerned about is their economic condition. Economics is three -fourths, 
if not more of politics also. And I hope I shall be pardoned if I say that the 
neglect of the economic condition of the country on the part of our Govern- 
ment in the past has hurt the people most. 

Our economic life is controlled by various factors and it is also true that 
world currents influence it to a very great extent nowadays. But a working 
basis has to be found out, under any circumstances, on which the Government 
will be in a position to further the cause of economic advancement. 

It is a patent fact that the majority of the people, at least in Bengal, 
depend directly or indirectly on agriculture — the cultivators, the zamindars or 
landlords, the money-lenders, the share-holders of joint stock banks as well 
as traders, they are all inter-linked in the economic life of the country. The 
abnormal fall in the prices of agricultural products has made the agriculturists 
unable to pay their rents, the landlords to pay their revenues ; and thus 
the debt of all classes of people have gone up mountain high. The Bengal 
agriculturists’ income is derived mainly from rice and jute. They have some 
other minor crops too. But the prices of all these commodities have fallen. 
The total value of rice is of course much greater than that of jute and the crop- 
ped area under jute is much smaller than the other. But jute is the principal 
commercial crop — it is indeed the money crop and its price has gone down to 
less than one-fourth of its normal price. The value of rice also has become 
about one-half of its previous value. The total rural indebtedness is about 
Rs. 200 crores now in Bengal alone and the interest itself amounts to about 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 crores per annum. And what may be the estimated rental 
of the occupancy ryot — it is nothing above Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 crores. Let us 
all appreciate the colossal burden that the ryot will have to bear in an 
increasing scale from day to day. People may talk glibly of the permanent 
settlement and such other things. But, no, Sir, salvation does not lie that 
way. The interests of the nation can only be advanced by lifting this huge 
load from off its shoulders. As a landholder I fully realize that the zamindars 
or landlords too will have to exert themselves to the utmost and to offer unstint- 
ed co-operation in the work of economic rehabilitation that may be initiated 
by Government. But for the immediate present, steps must be taken to 
raise the prices of agricultural produce, and in this respect also, the price of 
Bengal jute will prove an easier ground. Even if it be difficult to raise the 
price, it may be fixed more easily by breaking the “ combined ring ” that has 
grown about the trade. I know that America has in the meanwhile imposed 
a countervailing duty on jute products. Nevertheless, some bold action must 
be taken at once and now. But what I am afraid of is that it is not within 
the power of the Provincial Governmentto do much to raise the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities, and I appeal therefore to the authorities here to do 
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whatever possible for them without delay and to strengthen further the hands 
of the Provincial Government towards the same object. I feel grateful that 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research donated Rs. 1| lakhs to the 
Bengal Minister for Agriculture to assist him in experimenting to improve the 
rice crop. There has of late been an increasing competition in the export 
trade in our rice from the markets of Italy, Egypt and Spain. It may not 
be known to all of us that about five per cent, of the Bengal rice production 
is annually exported . 

Sir, there is an oft-repeated question nowadays : Has Bengal done 
anything to put her own house in order ? Bengal is not lacking in her sense 
of self-respect. She feels the sting when even half the export duty on her 
own jute is grudged. But hers is a special case which can be laid before any 
impartial tribunal. She has been subjected to increasing financial hardship 
for over half a century. Malaria and other death-dealing diseases have made 
her position quite pitiable. She has no indigenous industry except the staple 
one of agriculture and that too is in an absolutely bad way at present. Still, 
we must hope for the best. It is somewhat encouraging no doubt that at 
last a gross wrong has been partially righted, and the Government of Bengal 
have concentrated their attention on an elaborate plan of economic recovery. 
But where are the funds to come from ? May the Central Government do 
all in their power to back His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in his ever- 
glorious “ effort to solve the problem of reorganization of the rural economy 
of the province ”, and do still more as a supervising authority. 

Tnu Honourable Mr. J. S. HENDERSON (Bengal Chamber of Com' 
mercc) : Sir, in rising to support the Bill I should like to take advantage of 
this further opportunity of expressing on behalf of the interests I represent our 
grateful thanks and appreciation of the generous and sorely wanted contribu- 
tion of at least half of the jute export duty which it is proposed to make to 
Bengal, tardy though that assistance may be said to be. As has already been 
made clear to this House by one of my Bengal colleagues we hold vci y strongly 
that the whole of the jute export duty was nothing less than the due of our 
province, but “Half a loaf is better than no bread ” and we must just bo 
satisfied with it. for the time being and congratulate ourselves accordingly. 
Our claim to the export duty on jute is not a new one. It was advanced in 
1926, and it was strongly pressed by the Local Government in their report to 
the Statutory Commission. For the following reasons which I shall endeavour 
to set before Honourable Members as briefly as possible, Bengal has always 
held — and in my opinion, rightly so — that the export duty on jute should 
be recognized as a provincial source of revenue and treated accordingly. This 
House has already heard the reasons on which that claim is based, and which 
may be briefly restated as follows : 

Firstly, that the jute industry — and of course I am using the term here 
in its widest sense so as to include the jute grower — is the monopoly of Bengal 
and one on which the prosperity of the province and its finances very largely 
depends. Secondly, that, being a monopoly of Bengal and of small areas 
in two neighbouring provinces, the proceeds of the duty on jute are directly 
attributable to a definite geographical area ; and, in the third place, that 
unless the duty is treated as a provincial source of revenue it will be impossible 
to secure uniformity of provincial burdens as between the jute-producing pro- 
vinces and the other provinces as a whole. Then, Sir, there is the further point 
which has already been put forward by my Honourable friend Mr. Basu in 
the very able and effective speech he made on this subject at the time of the 
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general budget discussion in this House the other day, and which I should 
now like to stress. That is, the bearing which the permanent settlement may 
be said to have on the allocation of the revenue from jute. Hengal land is 
producing, through the jute export duty, what amounts in effect to a very 
substantial addition to the land revenue. Had there been no permanent 
settlement and no special taxation on the production of jute, the rent receiv- 
able by the zamindars for jute lands would as my Honourable colleague has 
pointed out, have been greatly enhanced and the Local Government would 
have reaped a corresponding benefit in the shape of increased land revenue. 
Other provinces with the advantage over Bengal of temporary settlements 
have been able to reap the benefit of the development of the crops peculiar to 
each — wheat, cotton, groundnuts, etc. — and have indeed been materially 
assisted in some instances by protective measures on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In the unfortunate case of Bengal, however, there has been a different 
story to tell, for she has been denied the benefit of jute, the peculiar crop of 
the province, which instead of being utilized as a means of increasing her land 
revenue as might have been done, has been exploited by the Central Govern- 
ment in the shape of an export duty. Sir, it is not too much to say that if 
Bengal had had the benefit of her monopoly all those years, not only would 
there have been no deficit to worry her administrators today, but it would 
have been possible to spend largely on those activities which have been stifled 
by lack of funds and the pressing need for which is in all probability responsible 
for much of the discontent which prevails in the province at present. 

Sir, I think enough has been said to demonstrate conclusively that Bengal's 
case is a just and deserving one, and that no other province is in a comparable 
position so far as both the need and the right to relief are concerned. Before 
passing from this subject I should like to pay a well deserved tribute to the 
sporting way in which the representatives of Burma and other provinces whose 
own needs are not inconsiderable, have rejoiced with Bengal in her good 
fortune and have made it abundantly clear that whatever views they have 
expressed on this subject have been dictated solely by these needs, and not 
out of any feelings of begrudgemenfc or envy at our more fortunate lot. And 
in the same spirit we would welcome any relief of a similar nature which it 
might yet be found possible to afford them. 

The proposal to abolish the export duty on raw hides formed the subject 
of a resolution moved by the Bengal Chamber at the last annual meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India in the following terms : 

“ This Association is strongly of opinion that the export duty on hides and skins 
whiofc has been in force since 1910 without fulfilling the object for which it was 
introduced, and which has proved to be harmful to this country as a whole, should be 
abolished at the very earliest opportunity”. 

It was pointed out in the course of the debate on the resolution — which was 
subsequently carried by a majority — that the United States have been our 
best customers in hides and skins, and that whilst the pre-war figures were 
not available, India's proportion of the total trade had dropped during the 
last three years from 38 per cent, to 28 per cent. The reason was not far to 
seek. It was due to intense competition from other countries. During the 
war, the German tanner was compelled to look elsewhere for his hides and 
thus developed new markets, whilst after the war other countries eagerly 
entered the field of competition. Thus India, which had hitherto been the 
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largest exporting country in the trade, had to face many keen rivals, and 
to face them under a severe handicap. It was further pointed out that no 
other oountry in the world levies an export tax on its hides, and that indeed 
one country, namely, South Africa, has subsidized this trade with a large 
bounty. India alone, has, up to the present, been handicapped by its own 
Government, and under that handicap a most important trade was in danger 
of total extinction. Sir, the export duty on hides has recently been described 
in another place as " a monstrous imposition ”, and I trust that enough has 
been said to convince this House that the abolition of this duty was a most 
necessary and desirable measure, and that it has not come a day before its 
time. I think the Government of India are to be congratulated on the step 
they propose to take, but in thanking them on behalf of the interests which 
I represent, I would ask them to go a step further and take the export duty 
off skins as well. 

The Council then adjourned for Tea till Five of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Tea at Five of the Clock, the Honourable 
the President in the Chair. 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill further to extend 
the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, which was 
passed bv the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on Wednesday, the 
28th March, 1934. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, this is a 
simple extending Bill and it must be passed before the 
P,M * 31st of March, otherwise no revenue can bo collected under 

the Bill. If we do not pass this Bill before the 3 1st of March, it becomes 
extinct and the result would be that the original Bill would have to be intro- 
duced de novo. It is for this reason T suspend the operation of the Standing 
Orders and declare that this Bill will be taken up tomorrow after the Finance 
Bill has been disposed of. 


f INDIAN FINANCE BILL, 1934- continued. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I will leave it to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief to make his defence against the criticisms about 
the army. I would however remind the House that it was Lord Rawlinson, 
a former Commander-in-Chief, who said that there was no possibility cf reducing 
the army estimates below Rs. 57 crores. Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since then. And now the figure has been brought down to Rs. 44,42 
crores during 1933-34 and Rs. 44,38 for the next year. This achievement 
has been due to the large reduction of over Rs. 6 crores made by the Army 
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Retrenchment Committee and defence authorities. There were some acci* 
dental windfalls as well, and further the recent Award of the Tribunal of 
Rs. 1,82 crores during the current year and Rs. 2 crores in 1934-35 has contri- 
buted to the above result. It is however not expected that the present level 
would continue as circumstances might alter, and certain improvements, 
works, etc., that have been held up will require to be made up. Against these 
future developments has to be placed another remarkable achievement, viz., 
the savings of Rs. 7,68 crores from the stabilized budget of Rs. 55 crores for 
re-equipment, through the operation of an economic drive, initiated by Field 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood and carried on by His Excellency the Com- 
mander-m-Chief. The estimate for re-equipment was originally Rs. 10 crores 
but has now been reduced to Rs. 9,74 crores. This leaves a balance of Rs. 2,06 
crores that has yet to be found to complete it. Further, Sir, it has been 
complained that the army expenditure in spite of the Tribunal’s Award has 
not been reduced. Our Honourable friends should not forget that two new 
arms have been added, namely, the Indian Air Force and the Indian Regiment 
of Artillery, both of which have been jirovided in response to the frequent 
demands made in the other House. His Excellency has gone further and 
has recently equipped the army with a new gun for the British and Indian 
cavalry without any extra demand. The main object of the above measures 
appears to have been to work off the most urgent commitments as far as 
possible before the new constitution conies, so as to leave the bare charge for 
maintenance and minor replacements. We cannot but be grateful to His 
Excellency the Go mmander-in- Chief for the above results which, under other 
-circumstances, would have entailed a demand for an additional ten crores. 

It is also satisfactory to note that Indianization of the army is steadily 
progressing and that at present there are 174 Indian officers holding the 
King’s Commission. This number would have been larger but for the fact of 
some 20 resignations as stated last year by His Excellency in the course of a 
reply to a question in this House. The interest of His Excellency in exploring 
further avenues of retrenchment is very creditable to him indeed. It has been 
stated in some quarters that further retrenchment is possible without reducing 
a single soldier. If that is so, we expect that His Excellency will be able to 
show some results next year, as the Secretary of State stated the other day 
in the House of Commons that the forces at present maintained are the mini- 
mum required for the safety and internal security cf the country. 

Sir, the second point I wish to refer to relates to the great fall in the 
customs revenue. The causes are too well known to require repetition. But 
I would say that the accusation frequently made against the Government, 
that its action is generally belated when it should have been prompt, is borne 
out in this instance. The diversion of trade to Kathiawar and other ports 
should have been immediately investigated two years ago before it had well 
established itself and* some remedial measures taken — some modus vivendi 
sought out with the States. It is gratifying to note, however, that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member announced yesterday that an inquiry is to be held. 
The result meanwhile has been disastrous both to the revenues of India as well 
as of Bombay. I do not desire to reiterate the state of the Government of 
Bombay, nor that of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, nor that of the 
Bombay Port Trust. I do not make any admiserecordiam appeal because 
another province has been benefitted. I would, however, place Bombay’s 
case on a broader plane — a higher plane, than that of inter-provincial jealousy. 
I would put it in this wise. If the Bombay Government has put its house in 
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order ; if it has succeeded in balancing its budget, though it will now have a 
deficit of over Rs. 10 lakhs through the loss of the cotton import duty just 
abolished ; if it has made large retrenchments ; if it has reorganized its 
services ; if its taxation is the highest in India and about the same level as 
that of Burma ; if it has to undertake heavy expenditure to fight the civil 
disobedience movement ; if it has been one of the largest contributors to income 
and super-tax ; if it has to meet an enormous load of interest and sinking fund 
charges on account of capital and loans raised for the purpose of the Sukkur 
Barrage, the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and the Development Depart- 
ment ; and if it has had to make remissions and suspensions of revenue from 
agriculture ; if Bombay has done all this, I put it to the Honourable House 
whether it does not deserve some consideration ? Patting Bombay on the 
back, complimenting her, and exhibiting her as an object lesson worthy of 
emulation by other Provincial Governments is but small satisfaction. The 
municipality has to pay out annually in loan charges about one-third of its 
total revenue of over Rs. 3 crores. It has lost the cotton import duty of several 
lakhs and it has a deficit budget ? Tts Improvement Trust has on hand 
undeveloped lands to the extent of Rs. 9 crores, the interest and sinking charges 
for which amount to about Rs. 95 lakhs per annum. The Port Trust has had 
to borrow largely for the improvement of trade and provide facilities, the 
customs revenues from which are derived by the Government of India and is 
now prepared to sacrifice over Rs. 6 lakhs by reducing its dues. Such, Sir, is 
the deplorable tale of Bombay’s woes ! 

Sir, I express my sincere gratitude to the Honourable the Finance Member 
for allowing the Bombay Corporation to postpone its provision for debt redemp- 
tion amounting to about Rs. 9 lakhs in order to enable it to make up for the 
loss of the cotton import duty. At the best, it is but a partial and temporary 
palliative, but nevertheless I feel none the less grateful to him for that. But, 
Sir, it will surprise the Honourable House to know that the Local Government 
have subsequently reduced the amount of the moratorium from Rs. 9 lakhs to 
Rs. 2| lakhs only ! 

Now, Sir, I come to a most regrettable omission, viz., the absence of any 
provision for the improvement of Public Health — a Department that has been 
considered a sort of foster child. All progress in the industrial and agricultural 
development of India depends entirely upon the health of its population. 
Sound bodily health is the only means whereby productivity could be increased. 
And yet, let me ask the Honourable House where we stand today in this regard! 
I am not exaggerating when I say that we stand upon the brink of a precipice 
overhanging an unfathomable abyss. Our birth rate is about 36 per 1,000 ; 
our death rate 26-27 ; our infant mortality is about 232 on an average ; our 
expectation of life, about 25 — 30 years, is much less than half of what it is in 
temperate climates ; of our young child-bearing mothers, 24 per 1,000 die 
during delivery against but four in temperate climates. Does this appear as if 
India were progressing ? Sir, an exhaustive survey including health and 
economic conditions was conducted under Sir John Megaw, late Director 
General of the Indian Medical Service, among 571 villages and comprising 
nearly three-quarters of a million people, and his conclusions are startling. 
He says that out of every 100 individuals, 39 are well nourished ; 41 poorly 
and 20 badly nourished. In Bengal only 22 are well and 31 badly nourished. 
What effect this state of affairs has upon health has provided a startling dis- 
closure. There exist today in this country 23 million sufferers from ten 
preventible diseases ; 100 millions suffer from malaria according to the Health 
Organization Committee of the League of Nations, and one death in 3-6 is 
due to fevers. Add to this the deaths from small-pox, cholera, plague, etc. 
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It is indeed a heavy holocaust, a heavy toll India has to pay. The suffering 
and misery entailed by these ailments can scarcely be imagined. Have we, 
I ask, touched even the bare fringe to counteract these ravages ? 

Sir, those debilitated and weakly masses produce a progeny of weaklings, 
who, if they happen to survive the early vicissitudes of life, propagate others of 
the same kind and thus the vicious struggle continues from generation to 
generation. And we try to prop up those weaklings by our various schemes to 
enable them to tide over the first year of life. We congratulate ourselves upon 
reducing the infant mortality rate. But let me ask, how many of those 
yearlings survive over two, five, ten or fifteen years ? We know not ; nor the 
number that eventually become economic factors. We cannot apply Nature's 
law of the survival of the fittest to human beings and we have therefore to pay 
a heavy penalty in suffering and early death. Sir John Megaw in a recent 
lecture in London said that people in India should be instructed that hard facts 
have to be faced as the increase of population will outstrip production of food. 
Education alone and some system of restriction of families is imperative, 
though he did not advocate any particular form of birth control. Dr. Hutton, 
the Census Commissioner, realizes the difficulties of introducing such methods, 
but he suggests that 

“ If tho luxury of baby weeks be permitted, they should be accompanied by instruc- 
tion in birth control.” 

Sir, my experience of 34 years in the Bombay hospitals where I did my 
level best to snatch these human derelicts from the jaws of death when afflicted 
with various infectious diseases has left upon me the bitter memory of our 
helplessness in the face of their inherent poor stamina, and feeble powers of 
resistance with an extremely heavy mortality. And if the population of India 
should reach 400 millions at the next census, one cannot envisage the state of 
public health, if the existing conditions are allowed to continue. 

May I, Sir, be permitted to ask this House what is India’s position today 
in regard to the Public Health Department of the Central Government. Ts it 
not a skeleton, a mere shadow of what it should be ? Even small civilized 
countries look down upon it. They consider India as a nidus for the dissemi- 
nation of small-pox, cholera, plague, etc., on the outbreak of any of these dis- 
eases, the news is flashed to the Bureau of the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations at Singapore and from there broadcast over the world. 
Major-General Graham, Public Health Commissioner, who retired recently 
states that in 1931 the spirit of retrenchment and economy had run wild— 
I should have said mad — as some of the proposals submitted were calculated 
to destroy the organization, though it was said to be a “ skeleton ” one ! 

I would ask why Government have not yet ratified the International 
Sanitary Convention of 1926 ? Are we not still backward in our international 
obligations in regard to quarantine rules and the administration of our large 
ports ? Does there exist adequate, or I should say, any co-ordination, any 
co-relation at all, between the transferred provincial subject of Public Health 
and the Central Department ? Have any standards been laid down to prevent 
adulteration of food-stuff’s ? What measures have been adopted to implement 
the recommendations of the report of the Drugs Enquiry Committee ? What 
has been done for the sanitary and medical requirements of rural areas and 
rural uplift ? Why has a commission of enquiry not been appointed to report 
upon the vital subject of the health and well-being of the people ? 

Sir, I cannot understand the eternal and chronic defence of the lack of 
funds. Where there is a will, there is a way, Why not reimpose the stamp 
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duty on cheques? That would bring in Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 lakhs a year, ear-mark 
it for this purpose in the first instance and thereafter for the organization of the 
Ministry of Health and a Public Health Board ? 

What then is the remedy ? It is not constitutional reform ; it is not more 
power or preferment for politicians, it is not federation. What is required is 
an exhaustive enquiry embracing health and economic conditions by experts 
of world-wide reputation, men like Sir George Newman of the Ministry of 
Health, Sir Aldo Castillani of the London School of Tropical Medicine, in 
association with Sir John Megaw and a senior officer of the Public Health Service 
of the United States with experience of the tropics and two or three Indians of 
note. It will be their duty to collect and sort out all the data available in a 
comprehensive report. While that is being done, a Ministry of Health should 
be created and the Board of Public Health resuscitated to collate the available 
information and to be ready to devise measures upon the report of the commis- 
sion of experts. A system of public health work can then be worked out and 
a programme settled, that should be carried out by Provincial Governments. 
The question of cost will no doubt arise, but looking to the great and immense 
benefits that will be derived, it should not be counted. It will save millions. 
It will be an insurance against preventible suffering and misery, greatly lowered 
mortality and the existence of a healthy virile stock, that would enhance the 
prosperity of the country. 

Sir, is it not high time that the Legislature should devote its energy to 
such a noble cause in the interests of India, in order to enable it to take its 
proper place in the Commonwealth of the British Empire and not be looked 
down upon as an inferior country with an inferiority complex ? 

Sir, I support the Motion for consideration of the Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, at the outset, I join other 
Honourable Members in giving expression to our sense of great appreciation 
and satisfaction at your upholding the cause of the non -official Members of the 
House this morning, by giving a warning to the Government about the way in 
which important pieces of legislation like the one now before the House are 
rushed through in this House. I am one of those who had intended to lodge 
an emphatic protest against the action of Government so far as this important 
matter was concerned ; but your valuable observations this morning leave no 
necessity for anybody in the House to dilate on the matter. You, Sir, deserve 
the congratulations of the non-official Members of the House for your action 
this morning in championing our rights. 

Sir, the Finance Bill has unfortunately become a yearly feature of the 
central budget for the last several years and every year fresh taxation is 
imposed in some form or other at a time when the general taxpayer, being 
affected by the heavy slump in prices and the unprecedented economic depres- 
sion, has for some years been feeling more than ever the acute need of relief 
in the burden of taxation. It was high time that the top-heaviness of the 
administration should have been reduced and the drain from the country 
checked rather than that the Finance Member should go on exploring fresh 
avenues of taxation year after year and adding to the burden of taxation in the 
country which has already reached the limit of the paying capacity of the 
people. 

Now, coming to the actual proposals of taxation, I must express satis- 
faction at the Government agreeing to the non-official view in the Legislative 
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Assembly with regard to the proposed duty on cigarettes and unmanufactured 
tobacco. By the duty now proposed in the Bill under this head it is hoped 
that on the one hand the nascent Indian cigaretto industry will be saved 
from ruination and on the other hand the proposal would go to protect Indian 
tobacco and thereby help agricultural interests in India. 

As regards postal rates, Sir, I am sorry that the Government have not 
seen their way to accede to the non-official viewpoint, namely, that the initial 
weight of the proposed inland one anna letters should be one tola and not half 
a tola as proposed in the Bill. It is the general belief that the public will not 
be benefitted to an appreciable extent by the reduction in the charge for such 
letters from one and a quarter annas to one anna, as very thin paper and 
envelopes will have to be used to keep down the weight to half a tola, which 
will by no means be easy for the general public to adopt. And we fear that the 
result will be that most of the letters might be understamped and people 
might have to pay a double fee in the shape of penalty, because everybody 
is not so careful as to weigh his letters before posting them. Then, as regards 
income-tax and super -tax, the enhanced rates continue and no relief is propos- 
ed to be given under these taxes. Even the minimum taxable income for the 
purposes of assessment of income-tax is being retained at Rs. 1,000 in spite of 
public protest, and the surcharge also continues in operation, which were 
emergency measures. This is not a state of affairs on which the Government 
can be congratulated. However, there seems to be no way out of the difficult 
position in which the country is placed on account of the existing taxation policy 
of the Government, and the representatives of the public in the Legislature 
have only to draw the attention of the Government to what the public in general 
think of their proposals. Ultimately it rests with the Government themselves 
how far in moulding their policy they allow themselves to be influenced by 
public opinion, since, situated as we are, the Legislatures have no effective 
voice in shaping the policy of Government. 1 hope, Sir, that these brief 
observations of mine will receive proper consideration at the hands of 
Government. 

♦The Honourable Mb. HOSSA1N IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Finance Bill is usually utilized to criticize the policy under- 
lying the administration of the Government as well as for scrutinizing the 
taxation proposals. There are some people who think that constitutionally 
this House is in the same position as the House of Lords. Some people might 
think it complimentary and others otherwise. But I wish to say there is all 
the world of difference between the powers of the House of Lords and the 
powers of this House. We, Sir, have not been decapitated as that House was 
by the 1911 Act, and because we have concurrent power with the Assembly 
to open up the purse strings we demand it as a matter of right that we should 
have a chance to scrutinize and criticize the Government’s policy. As some 
people have remarked, this is the last budget of Sir George Schuster. Even hi* 
worst enemy cannot deny the fact that he has made superhuman efforts to 
balance the budget. With a singleness of purpose which is really surprising 
he has carried on the task for five years, during the major part of which he had 
to pass through times of great difficulty, and we must give him every praise for 
having steered the ship of state with so much care. Although we have 
differed from him and we still differ from him as to what should be the best 
policy, we must allow that he has done everything in his power and done it in 
spite of all kinds of opposition which ho has had to surmount. 

The first item on which I wish to say a few words is the external loan 
operations of the Government. I have been protesting against the increase or 
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our external burden ever since I entered this House, and probably Members will 
remember that during the very first session in 1931 , T brought forward a Resolu- 
tion nsking that a committee be formed to advise Government on loan opera- 
tions. This year, Sir. the necessity for that committee has been emphasized. 
It will be remembered that at the end of April, 1933 the Finance Department 
floated a loan at 3£ per cent, and issued it at the price of 90. It was a marvel- 
lous success. More than Rs. 15 crores were applied for in cash and an equal 
amount of money was forthcoming in the shape of conversion, it came not 
only as a surprise to us, Sir, but it is said that it came as a surprise even to the 
Finance Department . But what was the result ? Within 1 5 days the Secretary 
of State floated a loan in England at four per cent, issued at 97. At that 
moment the exchange was not sagging and it had not reached a point at which 
Government would have had to sell reverse councils. There was no necessity 
for it, but simply because the Secretary of State felt a desire to find some 
useful method of investment for his constituents ho superimposed it upon us. 
The result was simply disastrous. The loan which had started so well, which 
was being quoted at a premium, went down at once, and it did not recover its 
position until very recently. Then — I do not know liow far there is truth 
in this — there was a rumour in the market that the Finance Department was 
overruled by the demi-god of Whitehall. We should like to know exactly 
who are the people who are responsible for this state of affairs ? I draw 
particular attention to this because of the fact that on the 16th March last 
year I moved a Resolution asking that our sterling commitments should be 
reduced. The Honourable Mr. Taylor accepted that Resolution, and he said 
on that occasion that it had been the policy of the Government, and it would 
remain the policy of the Government, and we asked then what was the reason 
for changing it all of a sudden ? But the cup of iniquity is not yet filled. While 
we were in Simla I asked a question as to what the Government intended to do 
about the loan which was going to mature at the end of last year. I refer to 
the sterling loan of 1933-34 issue. In. reply to my question, the Honourable 
Mr. Taylor said that he hoped he will be able to pay it from the balance with 
the Secretary of State, but that hope was doomed to failure. The Secretary 
of State floated a loan while we were considering the Reserve Bank Bill in the 
Joint Select Committee. It was a surprise to us. During the current year 
instead of reducing our commitments we have actually increased them. We 
find at the present moment that the Indian money market is able to absorb 
any amount of loans which the Government care to float. The remittance 
market is extraordinarily strong. I remember that one or two weeks ago there 
was actual application of £59 million and the Government allotted only £1 
million. That shows that money can be transmitted from India to England 
easily, that money is available in India at rates not dearer, if not cheaper, than 
in England ; and still the Government is compelled to float loans in England. 
It was for this reason that during the course of the Resolution to which 1 have 
referred — my Resolution of 1931 — I asked Government to let us know what 
was the exact procedure, when it was to be decided whether we will have 
a rupee loan or a sterling loan? The reason for asking that was that we were 
informed that for the flotation of sterling loans the fiat goes out from the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India do not come in for their due share. 
They have not that sort of convention in the matter of finance whereby where 
the Government and the people are of one opinion wo can flout the Secretary 
of State. I wish there were a convention like that, that where the Government 
of India and the Legislature are in agreement about loan operations their 
opinion should prevail and the Secretary of State should be made powerless 
to interfere to our loss. The Secretary of State is responsible for these loans 
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because they are floated under the East India Loans Act. And here I should 
like to draw the attention of the House to a peculiar fact which shows our 
inability to do anything. While the quarterly statement of the indebtedness 
of the Government of India in rupee loans is published in the Gazette of India, 
as far as I have been able to find no publication in India is made of our sterling 
loans. When I wanted to see them I had to hunt up the English budget esti- 
mates and therein seme papers 1 came to know the exact figures of the leans. 
I have already drawn attention to the fact that our management expenses in 
England are very expensive. As a matter of fact they are 25 per cent, higher 
than in India, because we have to rely on the Bank of England which, under the 
law as it now stands, is the authority to disburse the interest. Sir, the reason 
why I have always taken very strong objection to sterling loans is two-fold. 
Firstly, sterling loans mean that we have to find money for the payment of 
interest in coins of other countries. Those who have had to deal with the 
difficulties of getting exchange can realize the enormous amount of strain which 
the Government has to bear on that account. The whole policy of the Govern- 
ment is subservient to the premier need of financing our Home commitments. 
An interesting fact in this connection which has been brought out in the Joint 
Memorandum of the Indian delegation was that the total expenditure incurred 
by India on the Great War was Rs. 31 1 crores at the rate of exchange prevailing 
at that time. If this total expenditure of ours had been utilized to fund up 
our sterling commitments, it would have made our position so secure that we 
would not have been troubled by the nightmare of finding sterling to pay for 
interest on our debt. It would have more than covered our debts on that day 
and the amount of money which we have paid in interest since then would have 
sufficed to finance all our capital expenditure since that time up till now from 
revenue. The strength which would have been added to our position woidd 
have been enormous. I do not say that the position should be reversed now 
after the lapse of such a long time, but can I not say a word to the Government 
that after making such a magnificent present to Great Britain we are being held 
up to pay the paltry sum of £10 million which stands still unpaid, and we are 
promised that the treatment that will be meted out to us will be the same as 
to other parts of the British Empire and the world. But people forget the fact 
that the position of India and that of other debtor countries of Great Britain is 
like the poles asunder. While Great Britain lent money to other belligerents 
in the Great War, Great Britain did not lend us a single penny. It was all 
the other way round. We made a present to the British Government. When, 
in our prosperity we were generous enough to promise all the support that we 
could give, is it not lack of statesmanship on the part of Great Britain that they 
should stick to it and ask for their pound of flesh in the shape of £16 million 
which is standing unpaid ? Not only is it going to be taken, but if we are to 
believe the statement contained in the Finance Secretary’s review, we arc called 
upon to pay the interest for the back period of amortization with compound 
interest for the period for which it was not paid. It is in the nature of a trans- 
action which would put to shame even the worst money-lenders of India ; 
but Britain can stand unashamed. The consolation is that we shall get the 
same treatment as the others. Can our Finance Secretary or Member point out 
a single country in the whole world of those who are debtor nations of Great 
Britain who have made any provision for the payment of interest during the 
present year ? Even England herself is not making any provision for the 
payment to America of the entire sum due in interest. We are singled out to 
make full provision for both the items. As I said in the budget discussion 
Rs. 1,44 lakhs is the provision made for the payment of our debts. No country 
in the world is making this kind of provision. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, the improvement in 
India’s credit is a subject dear to us as it is to the Government benches ; but 
there is this difference, that while they wish to increase the credit at the cost 
of the life-blood of India, we wish to save ourselves first and then look to our 
credit. The item of extra-territorial expenditure has been a constant drain 
and the cause of ruin for .India. Among the first class countries of the world 
there is scarcely any country which is to make such a high proportion of payment 
out of revenues for meeting day-to-day charges in foreign currency as India. 
And why is this sc ? Because of the fact that India in the beginning was 
regarded as something on the lines of a dependency and was administered with 
that view. Gradually, with the development of a national consciousness we 
forced the hands of the Government and the Government unwillingly is giving 
way. The result is that we have a sort of hybrid constitution which is neither 
that of a fully self-governing colony nor that of a dependency. The people who 
came out to India, the East India Company, regarded it as fair game, which 
was to be exploited to its utmost limit. At the present moment the thing 
which is very humiliating to us is that every day we are feeling that the bonds 
whicli are keeping India enslaved are being made stronger and stronger. 
But the advent of the Conservative Government in England is driving the 
Liberals to despair and I am very sorrj. tc say, Sir, that our youth find that 
there is no possibility of amending this constitution, of making this country a 
place fit for men to live in. The result is that they become desperate, they have 
recourse to measures which are not sane, which are not constitutional. We 
deplore that, Sir. We condemn that. But can we shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Government is showing a complete disregard for the feelings of the 
Indians, that the Government is becoming impervious to any influence for 
good, with the result that we find it every day more and more difficult to bring 
round people to take a sane view of the Government of India. 

Sir, the next item which I wish to take up is that relating to the operations 
of our sinking fund provision. Some Honourable colleagues of mine have 
condemned the Government for reducing the sinking fund provision and, Sir, 
I fee^very glad for the unexpected pleasure that we have from the presence of 
Mr. Taylor here today in place of Sir Alan Parsons. I would remind him that, 
last year when I made this suggestion of reducing the sinking charges, he said 
that the Government was not bankrupt and it was only a bankrupt Govern- 
ment which had recourse to this. I, Sir, wish to draw your attention to the fact 
that during the last five years we have made provision for redemption and 
avoidance of debt to the tune of Rs. 28*61 crores. During the same period, 
Sir, the deficit of the Government of India has been Rs. 21 *51 crores. This 
ought to have resulted, Sir, in a reduction of our debts — I mean our uncovered 
debts — by Rs. 7*10 crores, but the actual figure which I got is that there is an 
excess of debts amounting to Rs. 37 crores. This means that there is an 
unaccounted sum of Rs. 44 crores. Last year, I drew attention to the subject. 
Then, our Honourable colleague, Mr. Taylor, pointed out that I must ask ques- 
tions on the subject and he would reply in due course. Sir, I do not mean to 
say or insinuate that this money has been in any way hidden away or misappro- 
priated or anything of the sort. We know the purposes for which it lias been 
utilized but we wish the Government to admit it in so many words. They 
should not hide behind and camouflage the thing in different ways. The whole 
of these Rs. 44 crores has gone during the five years to keep up the exchange, 
and it is to me a source of great sorrow, Sir, that this sort of thing is allowed 
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to the Government by the latitude of the Government of India Act. We, in 
this House, are not regarded as competent to vote demands and therefore we 
can only criticize and give our advice to Government. It is the duty of those 
who have the power under the constitution of voting demands that they should 
scrutinize each and every item of expenditure and give due prominence and due 
weight to the things that matter. Sir, not only is Rs. 44 crores unaccounted 
for but the fact that during the said five years, Rs. 40 crores have been added 
to our external debt is also the direct effect of our efforts to maintain a falling 
exchange. During the budget discussion, Sir, I referred to the increase of our 
total external expenditure in the ten years between 1922-23 and 1932-33. 
The Honourable Sir George Schuster in his reply said he was not convinced and 
questioned ray authority. I should therefore like to present Mr. Taylor with 
the authority from which I quoted. My authority was the budget for 1924-25, 
Statement B. At the end we find that the actual expenditure in England in the 
year 1922-23 was Rs. 30 crores and the expenditure in India was Rs. 106 
crores. The corresponding figure for t&e last year for which accounts have been 
prepared was expenditure in England Rs. 36*39 crores and expenditure in 
India Rs. 88*46 crores. This I find from the budget which has just been 
presented to us. It will be seen that the reduction in Indian expenditure is 
14* 15 per cent, and a prorata reduction in the English expenditure would 
have reduced it to Rs. 25*75 crores, but it is at the present moment Rs. 36 
crores, which means it is 42 per cent, higher than it would have been if there 
had been a pro rata economy of reduction in external expenditure. 

Sir, the fact that we have put in our Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper 
Currency Reserve sufficient amount of sterling securities has tempted me to 
make a suggestion which I make with the full knowledge that I will be stigma- 
tized as bringing forward revolutionary measures . Some of this money which 
we have got in our till — in these two Reserves — is borrowed money at rates of 
interest which are nowhere less than three and a half per cent, and which are 
as high as five and a half jjer cent. Between these two extremes we took all 
this money. This enormous money of ours, which amounts to something 
like Rs. 75 crores at the present moment, represents a yearly interest payment 
of Rs. 3 crores. From this loan money we derive an income of less than one 
per cent. Sometimes it is 165. to £100 and sometimes 18s. to £100. This 
has been done because the financial pandits have given the dictum that the 
Reserve Bank should not hold Government of India’s sterling securities. I 
agree. But there is something to be said in favour of the point that we should 
not put all our eggs in one basket. There is no harm if we seek to put our 
things in different countries. For instance, we have at the present moment 
British Treasury Bills as well as some loan scrips. I have been urging many 
times, and I wish to urge it again, that it will pay India if a substantial portion 
of our sterling holdings wero invested in the Government of India sterling bonds. 
I urge it, Sir, for three reasons, firstly, it has the effect of strengthening our 
securities ; secondly, it will at once reduce the rate of accommodation in 
England ; and thirdly, it will put in some good money in our pocket in the way 
of the interest which we are now paying to somebody else coming back to us. 
The suspicion which India has that England is exploiting us is further 
strengthened by the fact that our money taken on high terms on loan is kept 
in England and gets low rates of interest. Sir, if the Government had followed 
this advice of making a substantial investment in the Government of India 
sterling securities, we would be benefitted very largely and the finances of the 
Government of India would be placed on a very satisfactory footing. May 
I point out, Sir, a press report which has just appeared today ? Sir Arthur 
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McWatters, who was our former Finance Secretary, has made a statement 
in England. He has stated that the prospect of the introduction of reforms in 
India either in the centre or in the provinces is very far off because of the fact 
that we have not got the finances necessary to establish the reforms. When 
I pointed out the same facts on a non-official day, the Honourable the Leader 
of the House took me to task for saying that J did not expert the reforms till 
1940. Then I said that it was not my personal opinion but that T simply get 
this impression from the statement of tins Secretary of Slate. 1 draw attention 
to it now in order to s$iy that if Ihere is no chance of Ihe reforms coming in and 
if they are to bo retarded, then it is no good starting a 1 Reserve Bank now and 
allowing all that money which we have got in Engknd to be let out at such a 
cheap rate of interest. If no reforms are coining, if we are not going to get 
responsibility in the centre, it is no good starting the Reserve Bank now. We 
can utilize that money just to cancel our sterling debts and amass sterling 
afresh. 

May I say, Sir, that India expects that the (Government should make a 
definite rule that all the maturing sterling s^cu lilies must, be paid either from 
cash balances or from borrowings in India ? We wish to introduce a definite 
rule that there should be no more sterling borrowings. \ should also like to 
make a suggestion that pensions of future entrants should be on the rupee basis. 
That is the only reply which any self-respecting country can give to the action 
which the Secretary of State lias taken in the White Paper in refusing the right 
of India to tax the pensions of its own employees tv her. t hey go back to England. 
We have been told that the territorial limitation of the Indian Legislature 
debars it from imposing this taxation. Bi t does the Honourable Member 
realize the fact that under the Indian Penal Code, sections 2 and 3, they have 
provided for extra territorial jurisdiction of the Indian Legislatures ? If any 
Indian subject or subject of His Majesty’s Government resident in India 
commits a crime outside India, lie is liable under the Indian Penal Code to be 
hauled up in the courts of law in India. 


The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ALI : Bid pensions will not come under 
the provisions of the Indian Penal Code, will 11 Ley '( 

v The Honourable Mr. IIOSSAjN IMAM : No, Sir. But if one thing 
can bo done, there is no bar to the Legislature passing an Aet of that nature. 
That is what 1 am urging. If the Indian Legislature ean pass the Indian Penal 
Code, it ean also pass an Act that any money drawn from the income of India, 
wherever it is drawn, shall be liable to Indian income-tax. If that where to be 
the order of the day, the Treasury benches would he in a position to remove 
the 25 per cent, surcharge which is crushing all (lie industries of India. 

Sir, the contraction of currency lias gone too far. Government started 
inflating, or rather I should say, controlling expansion of currency, and we 
welcomed it as a move in the right direction. But we find t hat the high mark 
which was reached about the third quarter of last year is slowly going back 
and Government are again trying to contract currency. This has a very bad 
effect on the market. No doubt there is abundance of money at the centre ; 
no one can deny that. But. in the outlying districts, money is not to be seen. 
It is scarce and if any illustration is required it is furnished by the fact that 
since we went off the Gold Standard, we have exported gold to the total value 
of Rs. 180 crores without even a quarter expansion in the currency. That 
means that the Government is trying to curb the outflow of the medium of 
exchange and thereby materially reducing the purchasing power as well as 
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internal prices. In India the internal price is also a matter of great import- 
ance ; as a matter of fact, three-quarters of our produce is consumed in the 
country and only a quarter finds its way outside, and it will be realized that 
any dearth of means of exchange of the rupee available in India causes a fall 
in prices and keeps them down at the level at which they are at the present 
moment. I would have liked to reduce the sinking fund further than what the 
Honourable Finance Member has done, and when I make the suggestion I wish 
to state plainly that the reason for it is that the Government has never utilized 
this either to reduce duties or to make provision of the orthodox sinking fund 
type. It is no use giving them money to be squandered in other ways. I think 
if we reduce it to contractual obligations we will take away by that much of 
their power to waste. 

I now come, Sir, to the subject of the capitation charges. The Govern* 

0 ment no doubt deserves to be congratulated on whatever 

J ' little they have got. But we cannot forget the fact that 

the handling of this affair was anything but above-board. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief in his speech the other day accused us of economizing 
the truth — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I do not think he accused any 
Member of economizing truth. He only said if such and such a thing happened 
he would say it is only economizing truth . 1 do not think you are correctly 

interpreting His Excellency. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, be that as it may, we can 
say that we find a great deal of strength and consolation from that speech of 
his. We find that he has himself admitted that full justice to India has not 
been done. He says that India has not received more than what she deserved, 
that she did not receive even what she ought to have secured. Sir, the funda- 
mental reason for our objection was that in this case the non-officials were 
excluded, and because of that I made specific charges that certain things were 
not brought before the Tribunal. One was that the fact that no part of the 
British Empire pays capitation charges is nowhere discussed in the Capitation 
Tribunal's Report ; the fact that Britain maintains an army in Egypt without 
the War Office recouping itself for it has not been placed before the Tribunal ; 
the fact that there is no receipt under the heads of health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, contributory pensions from any other colony or any depen- 
dency by the War Office was not brought before the Tribunal ; and still we are 
accused of having built up our case on a cloud of suspicion. It is said that 
we, the Members on this side of the House, are having recourse to ex parte 
pleadings. We are accused of having won the game and still wanting to file 
an appeal. The fact is that the basis on which this matter has been fought out 
was wrong. We do not want to ask for any benevolences from the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and beg for this or that payment ; we refuse to accept 
any largesse . We want our rights and nothing but our rights. If we are a 
member of this Commonwealth I claim it as our right that we should only 
pay the amount which is being charged to other members of the Empire, 
and if that had been the basis, instead of getting a grant of £1 J millions we 
should have been excused from making payments aggregating Rs. 3£ crores. 
In this connection I should say I gave undue credit to the British Government 
for having reduced our expenditure on capitation charges by 71,000 or 75,000 — - 
I forget the figure. When I looked into the demands for grants I found that 
the Military Financial Adviser says that during the year 1934-35 on account of 
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payment from Britain we will be able to reduce our expenditure? on capitation 
charges by Rs. 182 lakhs. Knowing that the British Government has given 
Rs. 2 crores as a subvention to India we are driven to the conclusion that 
Rs. 18 lakhs additional expenditure has been incurred on capitation charges. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I remind the Honourable 
Member that we have only very recently threshed out this matter by way of 
a special Resolution and I do not think the Honourable Member need elaborate 
that matter further ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : May I say a few words about 
the provincial jealousies which I very much regret to find in this House ? Itti 
necessary, Sir, that Indian representatives in this House should realize two 
things. They should never forget that they come from the provinces and they 
should never forget that they are Indians. As long as we have a partiality 
for and we each concentrate on our provincial concerns, so long will the Govern- 
ment always succeed in dividing and ruling us. It is only by presenting a 
united front that there is any salvation to be found for India. In this connec- 
tion I should like to remind the House that the case of Bengal was of a special 
nature. The troubles of Bengal are not of its own making. The permanent 
settlement is not the work of the Bengal Council or of any responsible Bengali. 
It was an all-India affair, and the Government is responsible for having so cir- 
cumscribed the resources of Bengal and Bihar that they cannot find more money. 
Since the trouble was created by the Government of India, it is only natural 
that the Government of India should now come forward and help Bengal to 
find it. Honourable Members must realize that for the last two years that 
province has been running at an enormous loss. The Honourable Member from 
the Central Provinces made some remarks about the generosity of the Govern- 
ment to Bengal and about partiality. I wish he had realized the fact that his 
own province is living on others. It is only the income of Bihar which enables 
the Central Provinces to find a way to meet its expenditure. The Honourable 
European Member from Bombay also drew a pathetic picture of the worries of 
Bombay and wanted our sympathy and our help. (An Honourable Member : 
“ He is not in his seat.”) But there are other Bombay representatives in this 
House. Sir, Bombay has shown a very petty-minded spirit in this matter. 
The resources of the Government of India were good enough to fill in the 
pockets of Bengal as well as Bombay. If they wish to have anything they 
ought to have claimed something on the merits of their own case rather than go 
and attack other provinces for having got this good fortune. I was rather 
surprised that the representative of Bombay drew our attention to the Lloyd 
Barrage and the Back Bay Reclamation scheme. I thought they were the 
black spots in the administration of Bombay which thoughtlessly embarked 
on experiments without weighing the pros and cons of the affairs. It was 
really copying the methods of the Government of India which always embarks 
with impunity on items of expenditure without caring for the losses, but they 
have ample resources and Bombay has not and they ought to have no griev- 
ance for something being granted to others. 

Sir, the question of Kathiawar is one which deserves every support from 
all interests of the House. I would like to remind the House as well as the 
Finance Secretary that I tried to do my bit in this connection and as far back 
as 1932 I gave notice of a Resolution on this subject that this was a menace 
which might very well kill not only Bombay but also affect Karachi, but for 
some technical reason it was disallowed ; then, Sir, during the discussion on the 
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second Round Table Conference I drew pointed attention to the fact that it 
was a wrong policy to leave that loophole for goods to come into India duty- 
free. It is not a question of Bombay alone, but it is an all-India question. 
The fact that we have allowed the privilege to a country to export goods not of 
its own manufacture, not of its own produce, but coming from other parts of 
the world duty-free is something which, if it has been increasing during the last 
three years, will become a menace to the whole of India. Sir, we could without 
any difficulty discuss and denounce the trade treaty with Japan. Can we not 
do something in connection with this treaty under which we are bound to 
admit goods free of duty in India ? 

Sir, I am about to conclude, and in this connection I simply wish to make 
an appeal again to the Finance Secretary and the Honourable the Leader of 
the House to show some magnanimity towards the Universities of India. Last 
year I drew the attention of this House to the fact that while the ten per cent, 
cut was removed throughout India, two Universities, the Benares and Aligarh 
Universities, were the only unfortunate bodies that were still subjected to the 
ten per cent. cut. The amount of money involved in it is so small that it looks 
ludicrous for the Government to insist on stopping that small amount, lls. 30,000 
is the amount which has been deducted from the grant of the Benares University 
and Rs. 30,000 from the Aligarh University, though I am very glad that late 
in the year as a special reward for the retrenchment measures carried out in 
one university the Leader of the House did allow a contribution of Rs. 15,000 
out of that. But we expect that this exceptional measure that was taken last 
year will not become the ordinary measure and that these two Universities 
will not be subjected to a cut of more than five per cent. Even that is too much. 

In the end I should like to ask Government to do something for the rice 
export business. I am in entire agreement with what fell from the Honourable 
Member from Burma. The eastern provinces are suffering greatly on account 
of the Government’s action and it is only lit that we should get a part of the 
export duty or that it should be abolished. And I should like to stress this 
that as we have a heavy import duty on wheat, there ought to be a heavy 
import duty on rice as well. All the eastern provinces including Madras are 
interested in this. It will come as a general help to all the agriculturists. 

With these words, Sir, I conclude my remarks. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE . (East 
Bengal : Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, before the Bill is passed increasing the 
burden of taxation I would like to speak out my mind, as otherwise being an 
elected representative of the people of this country in this House I will be 
failing in my duty. Sir, I reiterate the sentiment expressed by my 
friend Mr. Ranga Iyer last night in the other House saying that “ Sir George 
Schuster may come and Sir George Schuster may go, but taxation will go on 
for ever ”. With every Finance Member who comes and goes the condition of 
Indian finances becomes worse because only such men are selected from 
England to be Finance Members of India, who would be able to manipulate the 
Indian tariff and exchange i.i such a way as to confer benefits on England, no 
matter whether Indians Jive or die. India is a conquered country and her 
people must live to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the conquerors. 
Sir, I do not mind about this position but my only objection is that the taxes 
are increased year after year, poor people are being crushed to death with 
heavy taxation, but we are told by our white masters that increased taxation 
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is required for the good of India, as otherwise India’s credit will be lowered. 
Emergencies come and go in other countries but if an emergency once makes 
its appearance in India, it gets a permanent foothold here. Emergent taxation 
Was proposed in the Finance Bill of 1931 to stabilize India’s credit in the world 
and in the name of that emergency we were asked to agree to a surcharge of 
25 per cent, on all taxes. Synchronizing with this taxation we were told that 
Government is trying their level best to reduce' their expenditure as well. 
Emergency of surcharge remained but emergency of reduction of expenditure 
probably lias vanished, because we find nothing as yet lias been done to reduce 
the pay of the heaven-horn imperial service's for lowering (lie cost of top-heavy 
administration. The concessions known as the notorious Lee concessions 
sanctioned for implementing the income of the already pampered imperial 
services, have not yet been withdrawn, though the price level of all commo- 
dities have come down more or less to pre-war levels. The emergency of 
sanctioning the concession at a time when the prices were abnormally high 
has passed ; but in the usual ways of the bureaucracy, measures adopted for 
meeting emergencies are alwaxs made a permanent feature of the Indian 
administration. People are already groaning under the heavy burdens cf 
taxation imposed in 1931 and we were told then that those measures of taxation 
were merely temporary measures during emergencies. Sir, the emergency for 
which those measures were adopted were not a. sole feature of the Indian 
finances but it was prevalent in all other c ountries of the world. All other 
Governments of the world took emergent measures for meeting the world- 
wide depression, but (hi*, only difference between India and oilier countries is 
that the emergent measures adopted by thorn have bv now been withdrawn, 
whereas taxation once increased in India is maintained as a permanent- increase. 
The present Finance Bill and other Bills are proposing a further taxation on 
the people of India who are the milch cows of our t in gods. India must sacrifice 
all for increasing the comforts and conveniences of her so-called imperial 
services. Since the political awakening of India, she began by demanding the 
reduction in the cost of her top-heavy administration and failing to get any 
remedy in that direction she agitated for constitutional advance with tlie idea 
of getting some control over her administration by which she could reduce her 
cost of administration and thereby relieve the people of their taxation. The 
reforms came from time to time and they all proved to be Dead Sea apples to 
India. The cost of administration lies been raised with each reform and 
the cost of her services has been increased by bribing them ill i he form of 
the Lee loot and reserving tlicir con! rol in the hands of the Whitehall mogliul. 
I will not be surprised if, oil the eve of the coming reforms, t he services are again 
bribed by way of further increase m pay and other concessions. Then, Sir, 
in coming to the army of occupat ion in India, noth mg substantial has been done 
to reduce army expenditure. The reductions which have taken place are not 
due to any reduction in tlie strength ol the army in India., but are due to 
windfalls, like the reduced rate of interest prevailing at present, the reduction 
in the price level of articles and the contribution of a few urores by the Home 
Government, for sharing a portion of the cost of the Indian Army, which is 
really needed to be kept at its present level for imperial purposes. Indian- 
ization as commenced only serves as an eye-opener to us, that we should not 
expect anything in that line. Sir, the House will probably enjoy if I say that 
officers of military grass farms arc required to be imported from England to 
come to India for growing grass in this country for tlie cattle maintained for 
the Indian Army. Officers are required to be imported from England for the 
military dairy farms to teach an agricultural country like India the business of 
dairying. Unless and until a substantial reduction is made in the army we 
can never be a willing party to tlie proposed taxations in the hinance Bill. 
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This is not all, Sir. The army expenditure may very well be reduced by 
raising volunteer militia corps in the different provinces not in the form of the 
present territorial force but purely on the principle of volunteer services. It 
is not long ago, Sir, that the Bengal Legislative Council including both officials 
and non-officials adopted a Resolution for raising a permanent battalion in 
Bengal and I would like to appeal to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
to give his serious and favourable consideration in the matter. This will 
certainly go a great way to solve the problem of unemployment in Bengal and 
of the Bengali youths who were going astray in pursuit of activities of a 
dangerous character. 

In regard to the postal rates I am surprised to find that the rates increased 
during the war as emergent measures are being maintained at that level. It is 
high time that Government should realize that the advantages of the penny 
postage introduced in India, was one of those benefits of British rule, which 
paved the way for the stabilization of British rule in India, and the present 
Government intoxicated with* its unbridled power do not care for the goodwill 
of the subjects and the ruled. They raise taxation whenever it suits their 
convenience. In the present Bill Government has come forward with a sugges- 
tion of reduction of envelope rates which neither helps the rich nor 
the poor. The rich men would never care to write letters on paper and 
envelopes weighing half a tola for being charged a pice less than the 
rates for the ordinary envelopes. It does not help the poor because 
they very seldom write letters in envelopes. In regard to the taxes on 
income this lowering of the taxable income to Rs. 1,000 as an emergency 
measure has been continued oven in the present Bill. Sir, it is a pity that 
Government, enthroned on a high pedestal of autocratic power, never care 
to feel for the poor taxed. The officials getting fabulous salaries, only obtain- 
able in India, can never feel how much a few rupees by way of such taxes hit 
the poor and their families. To my knowledge middle class families hit by 
this tax had to deny themselves and their children some of the necessaries like 
medicines and invalid diets. The more I think about these things the more 
inclined I feel to think that the present administration is lifeless and too wooden 
and too impervious for kindness and generosity to percolate into their hearts. 

Before I conclude I once more take this opportunity of congratulating 
the Honourable the Finance Member of the Government of India for proposing 
relief to the Government of my province. Sir, in this connection His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal deserves no less to be congratulated as His Excellency 
by dint of his strenuous fight and cogent reasonings compelled the Government 
of India to give back the half of the jute export duty to Bengal which was her 
legitimate due. I hope His Excellency will redouble his fight in getting back 
the other half as early as possible. Sir, in this connection I can not let go 
unchallenged some of the remarks made by some of my friends during the 
general discussion of the present budget, of which the Finance Bill only forms 
a part. My friends from Bombay objected to the refund of this duty to my 
province and demanded on the contrary her share of the income-tax. Sir, 
I would have been very glad to support my friends from Bombay had they 
not flung their pin pricks against already overburdened Bengal. In this 
connection I would remind my friends from Bombay not to forget about the 
huge sums of money sunk in the Back Bay scheme and the Sukkur Barrage 
scheme from central revenues. Did Bengal object to such grants ? Further, 
when protection to the steel and cotton industries were granted, did Bengal 
raise any objection, knowing full well that she would have to bear the brunt of 
the tax being consumers? 
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The Honourable Mr. MATHURA PRASAD MEHROTRA : What 
about the United Provinces and Madras ? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : I am 
surprised to find that the United Provinces and Madras also strike a similar note. 

May I with all seriousness ask my friends from Bombay to calculate as to 
how much the consumers of Bengal paid to the Bombay capitalists by way of 
indirect taxation ? Sir, my friends from Madras also raised objections against 
this refund from central finances to Bengal. T would only remind them not 
to forget the crores from central revenues sunk in the Vizagapatam Harbour 
scheme, which is solely for the benefit of my friends from Madras and no one 
else. 


The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI : Question ? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: Why 
should other provinces be jealous of Bengal, who is not jealous about any 
others at all ? 

Sir, I once more reiterate my appeal to the Government of India to impress 
upon the Government of Bengal not to kill the nation-building departments 
in order to pamper to the already pampered Police Department in my province. 
My friend Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu, whom I do not see here today, the other day 
for satisfying his constituency, the Treasury benches, saw the red rag of terro- 
rism in that statement. In the exuberance of out-heroding Herod himself, 
he probably forgot that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in one of his 
public speeches, probably in Dacca, expressed the desire to get back the export 
duty on jute for fighting unemployment in Bengal and to allocate more funds 
for the nation-building departments. I, being an elected representative have 
got my duty towards my constituency, the public of India. I cannot be 
expected to repeat the masters’ voice as my friend being a nominated Member 
could do. Sir, I wonder how he thinks that my criticism about the allocation 
of more funds to the Bengal police encouraged terrorism and if he by his 
ingenuity construed that meaning he is altogether mistaken. I desire as much, 
if not more, to see the prevention of terrorism and its suppression, but not by 
oppression as he would like to see. I would like to see the Police Department 
as best fitted as possible but not to the detriment of other nation- building 
departments in charge of Ministers. I was surprised as to what made my 
friend take the pampering of the Police Department and the suppression of 
'terrorism to be synonymous. A smaller police force, well trained and discip- 
lined like the Scotland Yard police, would have prevented terrorism better 
than the huge pampered Police Department of Bengal. I know as much as 
my friend Mr. Basil knows, that my stake in the country is no less, if 
not more, than that of my friend ; I desire peace in the country more than my 
friend who belongs to a profession which thrives only on quarrels and litigations. 
My friend’s objections to the allocation of more funds to nation-building 
departments in Bengal were probably due to the fact that the Ministers in 
charge of such departments in Bengal are Muslims whom he would not trust, 
himself probably being a Hindu Sabhaite. 

Sir, the principle of placing the Finance Bill annually before the Legislature 
is to give the people and their representatives the power to refuse supplies 
before their grievances are redressed. Against the present Government our 
grievances are too numerous to detail. The enquiry envisaged in the Govern- 
ment of India Act has not yet been finished. Commission after commission 
comes and goes, wasting fabulous sums and making individual English people 
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richer, but without producing any tangible good for the country. Everybody 
knows, be he a Congress man or otherwise, that the predictions of the Congress 
arc going to be true regarding their statement that England do not desire to 
give any power worth the name to the Indian Parliament. The result will be 
the increase of the faiUi of the people on the Congress bonafidea, than on the 
bona fides of the English rulers. The rich are groaning under income-taxes 
and land revenues, poor men are being crushed by taxes on kerosene, salt, 
matches and other necessaries and the middle classes are groaning under the 
increased postal rates and unemployment. Only tho British officers and their 
henchmen are happy folk under i lie present system of administration. 

Sir, 1 have nothing more to add but once moro 1 would appeal to Govern- 
ment to take serious steps for the reduction of expenditure, both in the civil 
administration and the army administration, by reducing the strength of the 
highly paid officers and by substantially reducing the pay of the higher services 
who are paid salaries u nth i nkablc in other countries. If expenditure is reduced 
the taxation proposed in the Finance Bills year after year can very well be 
brought to the pre-war jevel. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mtan Sir FAZL-I-HUSAJN 
(Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, we listen year after year to the 
long tale of grievances Indore the House is prepared to pass tho Finance Bill. 
These grievances are, during the course of the forthcoming year, very carefully 
read, tabulated, noted upon, investigated, sifted, and enquired into. That 
takes, I may assure the House, the larger part of the year to do. The Finance 
Department are marking with red ink all the suggestions that Honourable 
Members have made in the interests of economy and reduction of expenditure, 
and whenever any scheme is put before them either in the interest of public 
health, for instance, or education, or any other sort of expenditure, they are 
able to quote every time the speeches of many Honourable Members saying 
that in the interests of the taxpayer no such expenditure should be allowed, 
with the result that the Honourable Members of the Government of India feel 
themselves entirely helpless. Therefore, whenever some of the Honourable 
Members begin to say here that such-and-such a thing has not been done, 
they have only to thank their own colleagues who have made it impossible for 
any of us to stand up for our proposals. 

I am sure, Sir, the House does not expect me to take up the various points 
relating either to my own Department or to the departments of my colleagues* 
If I take up the case of public health, which is one of the various subjects 
belonging to my portfolio, I may go on talking till the small hours of the 29th 
of March without having arrived at any very clear proposal as to what I intend 
doing. But I can certainly repeat the-assurance already given that all these 
points, which have not already been disposed of very recently, are gone 
into by every department, ami oven those which have been decided quite 
recently, stand a fair chance of being taken up again unless they are crowded 
out by the new year coming in too soon. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, the shortness of notice does 
not seem to have operated as a very serious handicap on the eloquence or 
resilience of Members of this Honourable House. We have always to be pre- 
pared for this to be a somewhat melancholy day. It is the one day in the year 
on which the Finance Department presents its little bill and anybody who 
presents a bill can never look forward to a particularly warm welcome. Items 
which have support earlier are grumbled at when the cost comes to be paid. 
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I shall, however, Sip, at this late hour merely go through some of the more 
important points of general interest which were raised during the course of this 
long and interesting discussion. 

The Honourable Mr. Kalikar possibly took the broadest ground of attack 
of all. He produced three canons of taxation which he had learnt in his early 
days and he proved to his own satisfaction that our budget failed to satisfy 
them. Sir, that may be all right for the political economist, but unfortunately, 
the officers in charge of a department like the Finance Department have one 
canon which comes first, and that is, they must get the money. These canons 
are all very well, but they are satisfactory only in so far as they secure the 
money which we require. Our policy, Sir, and I am convinced that the India 
of the future will realize that it is the right one, is to pay our way as we go. 
There are other countries like the United States, France and Japan, which are 
catering for the present with enormous budgetary deficits, and for the present, 
so far as one can see, things are not so particularly bad with them. But all 
the experience of the past shows that the reckoning has to bo paid in the long 
run, and that it is the wisest policy to pay as you go. Even so, Sir, from my 
own recollection of political economy, I think that our present taxation does 
meet the most essential canon which is that taxation should be spread so as to 
cause the least disequality to the greatest number of people ; in other words, 
to broaden the basis of taxation. Undoubtedly the last five years have shown 
that our customs tariff has grown to an extent at which it has possibly attained 
its maximum, or possibly gone above that maximum, of usefulness, and in 
order to broaden our basis we have to supplement it with excises. From that 
point of view I think that even on the strictest theory of political economy our 
policy of excises, which we will develop later when dealing with the Bills on 
those subjects, is justified. 

I now turn to the Honourable Mr. Glass and the familiar claims of one 
province versus another. He twitted us with not being logical and I admit 
that like every practical problem our action is not governed possibly by the 
strictest rules of logic. It is very easy to be critical and to accuse one’s 
opponent of lack of logic. If it were not such a late hour I would be tempted 
to indulge in a little destructive criticism of the opposite benches on the ground 
of lack of logic. The Honourable Mr. Molirotra for instance, indulged in an 
eloquent diatribe against taxing the poorest of the poor, and then went on, in 
the same breath almost, to suggest an increase in the taxation of rice, a product 
which is notoriously only consumed by the idle rich ! (Laughter.) He then 
went on to say how wrong it was to have excises, because the proper course 
was not to tax production but to tax the income which people derive from pro- 
duction. Quite so. He then went on to say we ought to tax the export of 
gold. Why, on this assumption should we not be content with taxing the 
income derived by those who export the gold ? And similarly with Mr. Hossain 
Imam — but he would deserve a speech to himself. Sir, the Honourable Mr. 
Hossain Imam reminds me of a legend of my youth, that drowning men are 
supposed to pass in review the whole of their lives in the twinkling of an eye. 
I have listened to him on many occasions and on each occasion he seems to 
pass in review all his previous speeches but unfortunately not in the twinkling 
of an eye ! Sir, I do not propose to follow him in his ingenuous ramifications 
through the complicated system of accounts of the Government of India. 
I told him on a previous occasion that those points which deal with the com- 
plexity of our accounts are much better elucidated either in the form of question 
and answer or in the form of private conversation. I should be only too glad 
on any occasion on which he wishes to see me to try to explain to him any of 
the conundrums arising out of the vast and complicated system of accounta 
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like those of the Government of India. For instance, Sir, he has made play 
with what he calls a discrepancy of Rs. 44 crores in our debt statement. It 
would take me too long to explain how that apparent discrepancy arises — of 
course it is not a real discrepancy . ft is du e in part to certain items being shown 
at their nominal value instead of their actual value. The nominal loss on 
account of our sales of silver also accounts for about Rs. 34 crores. Similarly, 
he compares our sterling expenditure in 1921 with that of last year — that can 
also be explained, but it can only be explained by going into detail and I am 
afraid that I have not got all these matters at my fingers’ ends, nor do 1 believe 
that the House would be interested if I went through them in the detail neces- 
sary for a proper elucidation. 

Sir, I do not wish to go into much detail on this provincial question. As 
I said, our attitude possibly is not strictly logical, but we claim that it is practi- 
cal. There are several provinces which are in difficulties, and it is all honour 
to them that they are uniformly doing their best to stand up to those difficulties. 
Bengal also is doing its best. Bengal has had a harder task possibly than any 
of them on account of its particular difficulties. It is impossible to lay down 
a simple rule of thumb, to say this must be done and that must not be done. 
We claim that wc have dealt with it as a practical problem and as such we claim 
that our proposals give the greatest common measure of fairness all round. 

Now, Sir, I do not wish to go into more detail on the numerous points 
raised, but I would like to say that on a general review of the position I do not 
myself see how any further large retrenc hments are possible. The old familiar 
horse of army expenditure has been flogged once again. So much lias been 
said about it that the other clay I thought I would take out figures for my own 
information, and they may be of interest to this House. 1 compared the 
expenditure of the Government of India together with the provinces in 1903, 
again in 1913, in 1 923 and again for 1 933 — that is, the last four ten-year periods. 
The actual amount of military expenditure in 1903 was Rs. 27 crores. It 
rose to Rs. 30 crores in 1913, Rs. 56 crores in 1923 and was down to Rs. 44J 
crores in 1933. The percentages to the total are as follows : 

33*35 per cent, of the total in 1903, 

30*87 per cent, of the total in 1913, 

31*68 per cent, of the total in 1923, 

which is obviously on account of the large pension and other non-effective 
charges inherited from the war ; and it is down to 26 per cent, in 1933. 

The charges on account of the unproductive debt came to 4*31 per cent, 
in 1903 and 2*89 in 1913 ; they rose to 9*91 in 1923, obviously as a result of the 
expenditure incurred during the war ; and now stand at ten per cent. 

The most important feature, however, is the growth of expenditure on what 
may be called the nation- building activities, and this I think will be more 
interesting to the Houso. The amount spent on education, medical, public 
health, agriculture, industries, scientific departments (all those activities that 
are known as nation-building) was Rs. 4,11 lakhs in 1903 and rose to Rs. 21,45 
lakhs in 1933, the percentage of the total rising from 5*05 to 12*65. 1 do 
not think, Sir, that in the light of these figures it is possible for anybody to 
argue that the proportion which military expenditure bears to the total is 
excessive in comparison with the strategic position of India or that it would 
be possible for me to express any hope that the proportion can be further 
materially reduced. 
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In that event, if more money is to be spent on nation-building, it seems to 
me that it must be found sooner or later from additional taxat ion. Or I might 
put it in another way, that if the country is to develop, more ol' the individual’s 
income must be spent on common purposes. I do not wish to dwell at length 
on this aspect of the question. Ft has been discussed very eloquently by the 
Honourable Sir Nasarvanji Choksy, who drew a very vivid picture of the 
state of public health in India. Sir, if money is to be found for these activities 
it can only be found directly or indirectly by the individual contributing a 
greater share of his private resources to common purposes. I do not wish to 
press the point further than that, but that I think that is an inescapable con- 
clusion. The Honourable Mr. Kalikar at the conclusion of his speech said that 
he and his Party would be willing to co-operate in the future with some popular 
Ministry if that popular Ministry desired more taxation. On the latter point 
I can assure him in advance, if my experience of the finances of this country 
is worth anything, that a popular Ministry will want more taxation. But 
Sir, if that is his attitude, why is he withholding his co-operation now ? The 
need is pressing. The country is undoubtedly being starved of numerous 
beneficial activities and it must face hard facts. As I have said, I think that 
further retrenchment on any serious scale is impossible. We are running on the 
barest margin now and I see no hope for it but to broaden the base of taxation, 
if we are to broaden our activities. As a constructive attempt to recast the 
Indian taxation system in a maimer which will spread the burden in the fairest 
way over all sections of the country, rich and poor, I commend this Bill to the 
consideration of the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That tho Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to 
fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 
1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 
1930, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The next stage of the Bill will be 
taken up tomorrow. 


The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Thursday the 29th 
March, 1934. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


INMAN FINANCE BILL, 1934r~continned. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We will now proceed with the 
detailed consideration of the Bill. The Question is : 

“ That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 beg 
to move : 

“ That in clause 2 of the words ‘ manufactured in, or * wherever they occur be 
omitted.” 

The object of this amendment is very simple, and it is this. The people who 
can manufacture salt for their own personal use may be allowed to do so free 
of duty. Sir, as we know the manufacture of salt is a very easy thing and it 
can be manufactured in different ways. Why should we put a tax on a man 
who spends time and money for the manufacture of salt for his own use ? 
Of course if he does manufacture if for trade purposes, for the sake of earning 
money, I have no quarrel with the Government ; they may levy the excise 
duty. But when one does so for his own personal use he should be allowed 
it free of duty. We all know that on account of this very principle Mahatma 
Gandhi led the famous campaign of Dandi and more than 60,000 persons 
volunteered themselves for jail. We ail know how popular this movement 
was and how it led to the great popularity of Mahatma Gandhi. Instead of 
debarring people from manufacturing salt for their own use the Government 
ought to make it as cheap as possible, so that one may not be tempted to 
manufacture it. This is the right thing, but to debar a person from manufac- 
turing it for his own use, I beg to submit, is not proper, and thereforo I have 
moved this little amendment. I do not think that many persons will be 
coming forward to manufacture sajt and it will not affect the revenues of the 
Government very much, so I hope they will see their way to accept this 
amendment of mine. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR (Additional Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I was not quite clear until the Honourable Mr. Mehrotra spoke what 
precisely he was intending by this amendment. His little amendment, so far 
aB I can see very cursorily, will involve a loss to Government of Rs. 6f crores. 
I am also somewhat doubtful whether the people who manufacture salt in 
India to the extent of a taxation of Rs. 6f crores can be said to be manufac- 
turing for their own consumption. If so, I should think the result on their 
digestive organs must be somewhat alarming. Sir, in any case I am doubtful 
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whether his amendment would have the effect of total abolition which he 
wishes. This clause proposes an addition to the duty. The amendment 
would merely reduce the duty to what it was before, but I think that it is not 
necessary to discuss this amendment in detail. I have pointed out that the 
financial effect and the whole scope are very much wider than he apparently 
contemplates, and I therefore hope that the House will reject it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Kai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra who rose in his place) : You are not entitled 
to reply on the amendment. 

Amendment moved : 

44 That in clause 2 the words 4 manufactured in, or * wherever they occur be 
omitted." 

The Question is : 

44 That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

44 That in clause 2 the words ‘ and four annas ’ bo omitted.” 

The object of this amendment is to reduce the tax from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. 1 
only. Honourable Members will remember that when the Finance Bill was 
put up last year I moved a reduction of the tax from Rs. 1-4-0 to ten annas 
only, that is by half. This year, Sir, considering that the Government may 
not like to reduce the tax so much 1 have put a very modest amendment to 
reduce the duty by four annas only. Sir, the history of the salt tax goes 
back to not less than 30 years, and agitation has all along been carried on for 
this. The Government also some times raised the duty and some times reduced 
it when forced by public agitation. As far back as 1903 the duty on salt was 
eight amias only. It was in 1915-16 that the duty was raised from eight 
annas to Re. 1. This duty was kept up by the Government till 1922-23, when 
the Assembly backed by the general opinion abolished the duty altogether ; 
but. Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy certified this tax and it was levied at 
Rs. 1-4-0 in 1922. Since then it continued at that rate but again the hands 
of the Government were forced in 1929 and they saw their way to reduce this 
tax from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. 1 for which I have moved this amendment. Sir, 
the Government kept this duty for a full year at Re. 1 from 1929. In the 
following year the Government again raised it to Rs. 1-4-0 which is being 
continued up to the present day. The agitation went on and, as I have said 
in my previous amendment, this was taken up by Mahatma Gandhi and 
other people. Sir, since 1931 the Government has also fixed a surcharge of 
25 per cent. So on paper the duty is Rs. 1-4-0 but if the surcharge is to be 
added to this duty it comes to about Rs. 1-9-0 at present. We all know, 
Sir, that salt is not a commodity of luxury but is a commodity of necessity 
and even those people who can get one meal a day cannot do without salt, 
They have to use it. The people who do not get sufficient clothing to cover 
themselves and who expose themselves to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
whether hot winds or cold winds are blowing or whether it is raining, cannot 
afford to do without salt. Therefore, Sir, it is only in the fitness of things 
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that the Government should see their way to reduce this duty as I have 
proposed. Sir, my views about this salt tax are supported by the comment 
of the Secretary of State in 1930 on the Administration Report of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Secretary of State commenting on that roport said : 

“ I do not propose to comment at length on any of the moasures adopted by your 
Government except the general increase in the salt duty ”, and went on to say, 
“ While I do not dispute the conclusion of your Government that such an increase 
was under the circumstances unavoidable, I am strongly of opinion that it should be looked 
upon as temporary and that no effort should be sparod to reduce the general duty as 
speedily as possible to its former rate ”. 

It was, Sir, in connection with the raising of the tax from Re. 1 toRs. 1-4-0 
that he commented in this way. Later on, he said : 

“ I will not dwell on the great regret with which I should at any time regard the 
imposition of additional burdens on the poorest classos of the population through the 
taxation of a necessary of life. But apart from all general considerations of what is in 
such respects right and equitable, there are, as Your Excellency ” — ho was writing to His 
Excellency the Viceroy — “ is well aware, in the case of the salt duty in India weighty 
reasons for keeping it at as low a rate as possible ”, 

Later on, Sir, if I may quote one sentence moro with your permission, 
he said : 

“ The policy enunciated by the Government of India in 1877 was to give to the people 
throughout India the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap rate, 
it being held that the interests of tho people and of the public revenues were identical 
and that the proper system was to levy a low duty with unrestricted consumption **. 

These, Sir, were the comments of the Secretary of State, the highest official 
connected with the Government of India and not the words of non-co -operators 
or responsive co-operators like ourselves. 

Sir, with your permission, in support of my contention I would also like 
to quote one or two sentences from “ The Government of India " by the 
Right Honourable J. Ramsay McDonald, Commenting on the salt tax, he 
writes : 

“ The salt tax has long been regarded as a blemish on our Indian fiscal system ”, 

Later on, in the same book, he says : 

“ The salt tax is exaction and oppression ; and if the people understood it, it would 
only breed discontent. It is a survival of the general exploitation of India's poverty by 
a profit-making company. Tho argument for its retention illustrates the error so prevalent 
in India, of assuming that the political wisdom of a western self-governing State is also 
pblitical wisdom in an autocratically or bureaucratically governed one, and that a bureau- 
cracy has the same right to impose burdens on a people that a representative Legislature 
has. The payers of tho salt tax have no more to say in Indian policy than the man in 
the moon, and the price of their salt has no more influence on the bureaucracy than the 
cost of their weddings ”. 


Sir, these are the remarks of one of the greatest authorities in England. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : When was that hook written ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : This book was written about 20 years ago. But if it was 
true then it is true now. And therefore I have quoted from it. I hope the 
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Government will see their way to reduce this tax, at least at the earliest possible 
opportunity. And therefore, Sir, I have moved this very moderate amendment 
for the reduction of the tax from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. 1. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I do not wish to follow the 
Honourable Member in his detailed exposition of the history of salt taxation 
in India, a question which is familiar to you all and which has been frequently 
debated. I do not think, Sir, however, that anybody can accuse the Govern- 
ment of India of assigning a disproportionately large position to this particular 
form of taxation in its general scheme. I quoted yesterday some figures of 
the expenditure and revenue of the Government of India since 1903. I find 
that in 1903 the amount raised by salt taxation was Rs. 7 crores 83 lakhs. In 
the current year it is Rs. 8 crores 62 lakhs. As the population of India has 
increased by about a third since that date and its wealth has increased much 
more than in proportion, I do not think that that shows that we are relying 
excessively on this form of taxation. The proportion which it bore to the total 
taxation in 1903 was 8*93. It has now shrunk to 5*15. In any case, Sir, 
I regret that we must oppose this amendment because the result would be 
financially impracticable. It would amount to a loss of praotically Rs. If 
crores and that in itself would be an overwhelming objection, but on broader 
grounds I would ask you to oppose it because we consider that the salt 
tax at its present level takes its proper place in our carefully balanced 
system of taxation. The Honourable Mr. Miller in fact yesterday put 
forward several arguments to show how it could be increased without 
any detriment to the country. I do not wish to deal with this aspect 
of the question but I do think, Sir, that it shows at any rate that the tax is 
not excessive and that it would be wrong to decrease it while other taxes 
remain unaltered. 

Sir, I oppose. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That in clause 2 the words ‘ and four annas ’ be omitted.” 

The Question is : 

** That that amendment be made.” 

The Motion was negatived. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 

As this clause is tacked on to Schedule I, the Honourable Mr. Mehrotra will 
move his amendment regarding the Schedule. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Can I move it now or w r hen the Schedule is taken up ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT ; I cannot pass clause 4 till the 
Schedule as amended is passed. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in Sohedule I in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898 , in the first entry under the head * Letters * for the words ‘ half a tola * the words 
‘ one tola * be substituted." 

Sir, we are very thankful to my Honourable friend Sir Frank Noyce for 
giving this little relief by reducing the stamp on letters from one anna three 
pies to one anna. But, Sir, what he has given with one hand he has taken 
away with the other by reducing their weight to half a tola. It is very difficult 
for the public in general to keep weights with them and weigh their letters 
always before they are posted. I can understand that firms may take 
advantage of this concession because they have got an organized office and 
the letters may be weighed before they are posted. But so far as the public 
in general is concerned, this is practically impossible. Not only is it impossible, 
but it may lead them into paying the tax twice, because if the weight is found 
to be more, the receiver of the letter will have to pay a penalty. So it is not 
of great advantage to the public in general. It will also increase the work 
of the post offices because it will be very difficult for them to find out at first 
sight whether the letter is exactly half a tola in weight or a little more. I 
quite understand that Government are going to make this as an experiment, 
but the experiment must be based on reasons and conducted on logical lines. 
You want that letters of half a tola in weight should bo stamped with one 
anna while letters of two and a half tolas in weight should be stamped with 
one anna three pies. By increasing three pies, you raise the weight of the 
letter by two tolas. I fail to understand the logic of this scale. I therefore 
request my friend Sir Frank Noyce, who is here, to see his way to accept this 
amendment and increase the weight from half a tola to a tola. I do not say 
that it should be increased to two tolas or more. I have suggested a very 
moderate amendment and I hope that he will see his way to accept it. 

Sir, this reduction has been proposed by the Government after seeing that 
their policy of increasing the stamps on letters had not brought in more revenue 
as was expected. The scale of charges for the various services were increased 
in 1931-32, but this instead of bringing in more revenue resulted in a fall of 
over Rs. 13,27,000. There was another fall of over Rs. 9 lakhs during 1932-33. 
Thus, in two years, Government suffered a loss of about Rs. 22 lakhs in the 
Postal Department. Sir, this contention of mine is proved by the Annual 
Report of the Government of India on the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
for 1932-33. In this report Government have practically accepted this. If 
Honourable Members will turn to page 3 of the report, they will find that up 
to the year 1929-30 both revenue and expenditure were rising steadily, but the 
expenditure was increasing more rapidly than the revenue. Later on, they 
say : 

“Due to the economic depression during 1931-32, special measures were adopted to 
improve the financial situation of the Department 

What was the result ? They say : 

“ The enhancement led to a serious decrease in the total volume of traffic but this 
fall enabled the Department to carry out economies which might not have been possible 
otherwise 

So, they have accepted that the enhancement was one of the reasons of the 
fall in the revenue. Sir, if Honourable Members will turn to the diagram 
attached to this report they will find that the circulation of letters in 1930-31 
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was 560 millions. After increasing the rate in 1931-32 it came down to 480 
millions, or a drop of about 80 millions in the very first year. In the next 
year, 1932-33, it again dropped by 20 millions and the circulation was 460 
millions. That is, after the enhancement of this tax, in two years, the circula- 
tion has dropped about a million in letters. Sir, all this shows that the Govern- 
ment was not right in thinking that the enhanced duty on the letters will 
increase the revenue, Tt has proved otherwise, and therefore when tho 
Government is going to make this experiment, I would submit that they must 
accept this amendment of mine for racing the weight from half a tola to a 
tela. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I support this amendment 
as I consider it very important in the interests of the public and especially in 
the interests of poor villagers residing in the countryside. There is one point 
which I would like to make in this connection. The Honourable Sir Frank 
Noyce is reported to have stated in the other House that next year it was 
proposed to make further savings in the working expenses of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department amounting to Rs. 14 lakhs. I hope 1 am correctly 
quoting him. If so, I think that any loss caused to the Government revenues 
by the acceptance of this amendment can be covered or at least made good by 
the amount of savings which he expects under the head of working expenses. 
I hope therefore that Government will consider this amendment favourably. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Industries and Labour Member) : 
Sir, this House does not get the same opportunity of probing into the financial 
condition of the Posts and Telegraphs Department as the other House does, 
owing to the fact that demands for grants for that Department are not presented 
to it. In these circumstances, I think it is due to the House, especially in view 
of what has fallen from the last two speakers, that I should endeavour very 
briefly to describe the financial basis on which our proposals for reductions of 
rates have been framed. Sir, the last year for which the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department showed a surplus was in 1926-27, when it was Rs. 10 lakhs. 
From that year the deficit on the working of the Department steadily increased, 
until 1930-31, when it reached the very large figure of Rs. 133 lakhs. The 
measures which were then taken, especially the increase in the rates charged, 
improved the position somewhat. In 1931-32 the deficit was Rs. 94 lakhs ; 
in 1932-33 it was Rs. 42 lakhs ; and according to our revised estimate for the 
current year it will be Rs. 52 lakhs. The House may wonder why, in spite of 
all our efforts, the deficit according to the revised estimate for the current year 
is Rs. 10 lakhs higher than it was last year. The reason is that our working 
expenses are about Rs. 30 lakhs higher, and the reason for that is that we have 
restored five per cent, of the cut in pay, which cost us about Rs. 27 J lakhs, 
that we have had to make heavy payments aggregating about Rs. 15 lakhs on 
account of concessions to retrenched personnel, that is Rs. 5 lakhs more than 
the payments we made on that amount in the previous year, and that we have 
had to meet increments which cost us about Rs. 15 lakhs. Now, Sir, on the 
basis of strictly comparable figures, the total of these three items together 
amounts to Rs. 47 £ lakhs. So that, if the figures for 1933-34 are compared 
with those for 1932-33, our working expenses are down this year by some 
Rs. 17 J lakhs on those for 1932-33. In spite of the fact that we have to go on 
paying increment charges at the rate of Rs r 12 lakhs, we are budgetting for a 
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further fall in working expenses and interest during the coming year of 
Rs. 42 lakhs. But I have to remind the House that this includes the Rs. 27 J 
lakhs round which we estimate as the net cost of the reorganization in rates 
we are proposing . We are meeting this by raiding our depreciation fund. The 
further net savings in working expenses next year are, therefore, as my Honour- 
able friend Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad has said, in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 14 lakhs. It is important to remember in considering the proposals 
now before the House that we are still budgetting for a deficit. I shall have 
a little more to say about that later. What I would like to assure the House 
is that we are adopting all the measures of retrenchment and other economies 
open to us. A statement has recently been prepared by my Department which 
shows that the total saving in pay charges alone which has been effected up to 
the 31st March, 1934, is estimated at Rs. 8 % lakhs. The magnitude of the 
savings is also illustrated by some figures given in the administration report to 
which my Honourable friend Mr. Mchrotra has referred, which show that a 
salary bill which had been increasing from 1925-26 at over Rs. 28 lakhs per 
annum actually decreased by Rs. 24 lakhs in 1932-33 as compared with 1931-32. 

I may perhaps be pardoned for digressing for a short moment to make a special 
reference to that administration report as it was the last report prepared by 
my Honourable friend and colleague Sir Thomas Ryan. I should like to take 
advantage of this opportunity to express in this House my sense of the great 
loss which the Department and India has sustained by his tragic death and to 
endorse what you, Sir, so feelingly expressed. He was the head of the Depart- 
ment for only a little over two and a half years, but no Director General in the 
history of that Department has done more for it during such a short space of 
time and the work he did for it will remain. As I have said, Sir, we have done 
our best to economize. We hope that our economies are not at an end. I am 
not sure whether this House is aware that if the recommendations in the report 
of the Committee presided over by Mr. Varma, now Financial Adviser to the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, on the working of the telegraph branch of 
the Department are accepted, they should ultimately result in a further saving 
of Rs. 19 lakhs. We have, however, to go somewhat cautiously in regard to 
the acceptance of those recommendations. They involve rather drastic 
changes in the working of the Department and we cannot be sure how far they 
can be carried out without considerable dislocation of work. We shall, there- 
fore, in all probability have to begin by making experiments in various direc- 
tions, but we do hope that, in the end, the report of that Committee will bring 
about considerable economies. Then, there is another Committee which has 
recently been appointed, and which will be presided over by Mr. Pasricha, 
late Postmaster General, Bengal, a very able officer of the Department, which 
will carry out on the postal side the same sort of enquiry that Mr. Varma’ s 
Committee carried out on the telegraph side . I would explain to the House 
that our object in appointing these two committees was not so much to secure 
economy, though we hope that will be the result, as to secure efficiency. We 
want to be quite sure that the methods of work adopted in the Department in 
both branches are brought up to date in accordance with the experience 
of other countries and in the light of the experience gained by the officers of 
the Department itself. 

Well, Sir, I have dealt with the question of retrenchment at some length, 
and that brings me to the next point, that in spite of all our efforts we have 
still to budget for a deficit. It is true that it is a deficit of Rs. 14 lakhs only, 
but still it is a deficit and Rs. 14 lakhs is a fairly substantial figure ; but the 
position is not quite so sound as would appear from the fact that the deficit 
is as small as Rs. 14 lakhs. If I have to produce a balanced budget for the 
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Department next year, on the assumption that the five per cent, cut in pay will 
be restored, that the cost of increments will be met and that the full amount 
will be paid to the depreciation fund which we are raiding to the extent of 
Rs. 27 J lakhs this year, our receipts will have to increase by Rs. 81 lakhs. 
Rs. 27 J lakhs is the amount required for the restoration of the cut, Rs. 12 lakhs 
is the cost of increments, Rs. 27,34 lakhs is needed for the depreciation fund and 
there is the Rs. 14 lakhs deficit for this year. That, Sir, I think shows that the 
financial condition of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is not quite as 
sound as wo could wish and that I should have been justified if I had come 
before this House this year and said we were not in a position to make any 
proposals for reduction in rates at all. The reason why I have not done so is 
that there do seem faint signs here and there of a turn for the better and that 
we feel that the time has come when we can take a risk. That is the reason, 
Sir, why we are proposing to make an experiment with a view to test the 
responsiveness of traffic to rates. What I should like tho House to realize is 
that it is an experiment and that, with the financial condition of the Depart- 
ment as I have described it, we are not justified in doing more than making an 
experiment. My Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad I 
think it was, said that a reduction in rates would be definitely beneficial to the 
revenues of the Department. Well, Sir, wc arc going to try. Last year we 
felt that we could not and that the state of affairs was so bad that we could not 
run any risk. This year it is better and we feel that we can go a little way in 
the desired direction. 

Now, I come to the specific amendment moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Mehrotra who wishes that the initial weight to be carried for a minimum 
charge of one anna should be increased to one tola. That at first sight does not 
seem a very big amendment. According to our estimates tho cost of accepting 
it would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5 lakhs. My Honourable 
friend Sir D’Arcy Lindsay in the Lower House threw considerable doubt on our 
estimate. He felt that the cost of making the initial weight one tola would be 
considerably more than we anticipated. He went into the matter with con- 
siderable care and I should hesitate to say that his forecast is inaccurate. 
The point about these forecasts is that they are made by officers of experience 
in the Department on the basis of the best material they can get, but they are 
only forecasts and it is extremely difficult to say how far a reduction in rates 
will lead to an increase in traffic, especially when other factors come into 
consideration, as I hope they will do this year for I hope very much that the 
issue will be clouded by the lifting of the economic depression. Our experience 
is that whatever the initial weight for a letter, the vast majority of the letters 
fall within that weight, and it is on that basis and assuming that 90 per cent, 
of the letters will be within the tola weight that wc estimate that the loss on 
the initial weight category will be Rs. 32 lakhs, or Rs. 5 lakhs in addition to 
that involved in the proposal that the weight should bo half a tola. If it is 
assumed that 95 per cent, of the traffic falls within the initial weight, the addi- 
tional loss will be Rs. 7 lakhs instead of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Now, Sir, criticism has been made and it has been repeated in this House — 
that in giving this concession we are giving a purely illusory concession. 
It does seem to me a little difficult to justify that argument, for we estimate 
that the concession will cost Rs. 27 lakhs and there is not much illusion about so 
substantial a figure as Rs. 27 lakhs. Then, Sir, it is said that it is no use giving 
this concession, because the stationery one will have to use to take advantage of 
it will be of a very flimsy character. I feel that there is very little in that 
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criticism. I have here, Sir, — andl shall bo glad to show them to Honourable 
Members afterwards — samples of stationery and envelopes which can be used 
for the half tola rate, and I may say, as I said in the other House, that the 
half sheet note paper that I myself use every day of my life falls w ell within the 
half tola limit. I should like to mention to this Mouse that 1 am well aware 
that the half sheet embossed note paper which is supplied to the Members 
of the Council of State, when put in its proper envelope, is above the half tola 
limit. I am taking steps to provide them with paper which will enable them to 
take full advantage of the concession. My Honourable friend Mr. Mchrotra 
said, 

“ What is the use of the reduced rate when the villager does nob weigh his letters ? 
H© is not in a position to know whether a letter can go at the half tola rate or not ”. 

I do not think, Sir, that the villager in this country is as ignorant as all that. 
He is used to buying things in small quantities. I do not think if he really 
wants his letter weighed, he will have any difficulty in getting this done, 
especially as I imagine that the great majority of the letters in the villages are 
written by letter -writers who have scales and weights at hand. In any case, 
it is not the intention of the Department to have letters meticulously weighed. 
Every letter that goes through the post office is not weighed. The soiters 
are so used to the feel of letters that they can tell at once whether a letter is 
definitely overweight or not. If it is, they throw it out for further action ; 
it is weighed and a surcharge is levied if necessary, but the vast majority of 
the letters are not weighed. The sorters know within an infinitesimal fraction 
what letters weigh and therefore the contention that the' work of the Depart- 
ment will be increased by this change is, I think, not well founded. Nor do 
I imagine that the number of letters on which the surcharge will be levied will 
increase by any appreciable number. 

That, Sir, brings me to my last point. I shall have a little to say on my 
Honourable friend’s next amendment in regard to his contention that the 
increase in the rates has brought about a fall in traffic. I think that is better 
dealt with when I am discussing the question of the postcard rate because the 
figures I have here specially refer to postcards. The point I wish to emphasise 
in conclusion is that, although, as the Honourable liai Bahadur Lala Jagdish 
Prasad has said, the cost of accepting this amendment may seem small, its 
acceptance would inevitably do something to postpone the date when we hope 
to reduce the postcard rate. That, as I said in another place, is, I know very 
well, the change in the postal rates which would commend itself most heartily 
to my Honourable friends opposite. During the last two or three years we 
have done our best to bring about economies and we shall go on doing all 
we can to bring nearer the day when we can reduce the postcard rate. It is 
for that reason, Sir, that I am unwilling to accept this amendment, because 
when we do reduce the rate on postcards it is going to cost us a great deal, at 
any rate in the initial stages. And it must also be remembered, though it is 
a point which is really more relevant to the next amendment, that we could 
not have reduced the postcard rate this year without reducing the letter rate 
as well. Wc should have to take the two together because, when we reduce the 
postcard rate, there is naturally a very subst antial diversion of the letter traffic 
to postcard traffic. As I shall be explaining presently, Sir, the reduction in the 
postcard rate to half ail anna would cost us Rs. 66 lakhs, and that with the 
reduction in the letter rate would make altogether Rs. 83 lakhs. I think the 
figures I have given to the House show that in the present financial condition 
of the Department we could not hope to compensate the loss of anything 
approaching that figure by an increase in the total traffic. 
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In conclusion, Sir, 1 would appeal to the House to let us get on with this 
experiment. Let us sec what results it produces and if our estimates are unduly 
pessimistic, well, so much the better. Nobody will be better pleased than we 
shall be. I must confess that 1 do feel wo have got a long way to go before 
we can get back to the reduction of the postcard rate and, therefore, if the result 
of the reductions wc are now making is to produce a greater volume of traffic 
than we anticipate, the day when we can do so will come appreciably nearer. 

I regret, Sir, that 1 have to oppose the amendment. 

♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise to say a few words about the amendment which my 
Honourable colleague has moved. In doing so, Sir, I do not wish to traverse 
the ground which has already been traversed. My only point is that at the 
moment if it is found impossible to give this concession, may we ask the 
Government to give us another concession. This concession which I want is 
as follows. The usual practice in the post office is that if a letter is under- 
stamped, the addressee is charged double the difference. So that if a letter has 
got a one-anna stamp and it is found to be more than half a tola the result 
will be that the addressee will have to pay two pice. Can the Government by 
means of a rule make it so that he will have to pay only the difference between 
the usual postal rate and this new rate ? That will mean, Sir, that people 
will be saved the worry which is the consequence of double payment. This is 
my first appeal to the Government. 

My second point is that it is difficult for the ignorant villagers to under- 
stand what the Government exactly means hv half a tola because of the fact 
that the tola which prevails in India is different from the tola which the 
Government use. The Government tola is of one rupee whereas the public 
tola is of one rupee and two and a half annas. This is the reason, Sir, why in an 
experiment made by him this morning, a Member of this House found that an 
ordinary letter and envelope with stamp weighed exactly half a tola — an 
Indian tola, not a Government tola. Therefore, Sir, is it possible to make it a 
convention, if not by ride, that a slight excess of a quarter may be overlooked. 
These are the two appeals which I make to the head of the Department. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : I shall be glad, Sir, to have my 
Honourable friend’s first suggestion examined, though I can hold out no hope 
that it will bo possible to accept it. As regards the second suggestion, if I 
heard him correctly, his suggestion was that an additional weight of a quarter 
tola might be overlooked. Well, Sir, obviously that would lead to the same 
difficulties in regard to weighment. We should have to weigh to find out 
whether the overweight amounted to as much as a quarter tola in just the same 
way as we have to weigh now in order to find out whether the weight of the 
letter is more than half a tola. 1 am afraid, Sir, there is not much hope of being 
able to meet him there, though, as I endeavoured to explain just now, I do not 
think the House need suffer from any undue apprehension that there is going to 
be a vast increase in the number letters on which the surcharge will be levied. 

There is just one point, Sir, that I should have mentioned in speaking just 
11am now. I am not sure whether the House is aware that 

for 15 years in the history of the Department, I think 
it was from 1851 to 1869, the lowest weight of a letter was as low as a quarter 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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tola ; that is a very long time ago, but for no less than 35 years after 1869 
that is to say, up to about 1905, there was a half tola rate in force in the Depart- 
ment. There must be many Members here who can remember that rate, 
loan remember it myself as I came to India first in 1902 and I think those 
Honourable Members of this House whose memory goes avS far back as that will 
agree with me that there was no very serious inconvenience felt in regard to the 
half tola rate. I do not remember ever hearing of any complaints. We were 
all very happy in those days when we could get a half tola letter sent for half 
an anna. As I said elsewhere, Sir, T am afraid the half -anna rate has faded 
into the land of dreams, but 1 do hope that it will not be very long before we 
can do something more in regard to the additional weight that the post office 
will be able to carry for one anna. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That in Schedule I in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 1'ost Office Act, 
1898, in the first entry under the head ‘ Letters ’ for the words ‘ half a tola* tho words 
4 one tola 1 bo substituted. ” 

The Question is : 

“ That that amendment be made. ” 


The Council divided : 


AYES— 7. 


Goundor, Tho Honourable Mr. V. C. 
Vellingiri. 

Halim. The Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Muhammad. 

Hossain Imam, Tho Honourable Mr. 
Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rai Baha- 
dur Lala. 


Kalikar, Tho Honourable Mr. Vinayak 
Vithal. 

Mehrotra, Tho Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. Mah- 
mood. 


NOES— 30. 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Sir Mahomed. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Raja. 

Chotti, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami. 

Choksy, The Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Dr. Sir Nasarvanji. 

Clow, The Honourable Mr. A. G. 

Commander- in-Chiof, His Excellency tho. 

Ghosal, Tho Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 

Glancy, The Honourable Mr. B. J. 

Glass, Tho Honourable Mr. .T. B. 

Habibullah, The Honourable Nawab 
Khwaja. 

Hafeez, Tho Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Syod Abdul. 

Hallott, The Honourable Mr. M. G. 

Henderson, The Honourable Mr. J. S. 

Jalan, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Radha Krishna. 

Johnson, The Honourable Mr. J. N. G. 


Kamoshwar Singh, Tho Honourable Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir, of Darbhanga. 

Miller, The Honourable Mr. E. 

Mitchell, The Honourable Mr. D. G. 

Noon, Tho Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hayat Khan. 

Pandit, Tho Honourablo Sardar Shri 
J agannath Maharaj . 

Raghunandan Prasad Singh, The Honour- 
able Raja. 

Ray, Tho Honourablo Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath, of Dinajpur. 

Roddi, Tho Honourable Sir Kurina 
Venkata. 

Russell, The Honourablo Sir Guthrie. 

Raza Ali, Tho Honourable Saiyid. 

Soutor, Tho Honourable Mr. C. A. 

Spenco, Tho Honourable Mr. G. H. 

Stewart, Tho Honourable Mr. T. A. 

Taylor, Tho Honourable Mr. J. B. 

Ugra, The Honourable Rai Sahib Pandit 
Gokaran Nath. 


The Motion was negatived. 
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The Honourabl Rat Bahadur Lada MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in Schedule I in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards * the following be substituted : 

* Single ....... ... Six pies. 

Reply ....... ... One anna V* 

Sir, the rise in the price of the postcard has been about 200 per cent. 
Formerly the postcard used to be sold at three pies, and by and by it has 
now come to be nine pies, that is, an increase of 200 per cent. Sir, the postcard 
is mostly used by the villagers and the poor class of people and it therefore 
touches them if the price is increased. The price was increased from six pies 
to nine pies as an emergency measure in 1931. It was supposed to continue 
only as long as the emergency lasts and the time for this was fixed at 18 months. 
But it was extended last year and it is again going to be extended for one 
year more. Sir, if the Honourable Members will see the diagrams in this 
report they will find that the circulation of postcards always got a set-back 
when the price was increased. In 1919-20 when the price was only three 
pies the circulation was G10 millions. In 1920-21 the circulation went up to 
630 millions, a rise of 20 millions. In 1921-22 it went up to 650 millions, that 
is, an increase of 20 millions per year took place up to 1921-22. In 1922 the 
price of the postcard was increased from three pics to six pies, and what was 
the result ? This diagram shows that at once the circulation fell to 520 million 
— a drop of 130 millions in one year. This I would submit was not due to 
depression at that time, as we are told now, nor because the people were giving 
up the habit of writing letters. It was due solely to the price being doubled. 
With the spread of education however the habit of writing letters was bound 
to increase and the figures again began to mount u p till they rose to 650 millions 
in 1929-30. But in 1931 the price was again raised from six pies to nine pies, 
100 per cent, more, and in the very same year there was again a drop in the 
circulation from 650 millions to 540 millions in 1930-31. In 1931-32 there 
was a further fall from 540 to 490 millions, and in 1932-33 there was a further 
fall of about 40 millions reducing the figures to 450 millions. So, we find from 
these figures in the report that every time Government raises the price of the 
postcard the circulation falls off and consequently affects the revenues of the 
Department. Sir, it is said that the Postal Department should be run on 
commercial lines. I for one do not agree with that view. You may run the 
Telegraph and Telephone branches on commercial lines but it is the duty of 
every civilized Government to make communication easy and cheap, and 
therefore we should not pay much attention to losses so far as the Post Office 
is concerned, because that is one of the primary duties of Government and 
I regard it as a utility department and not as a commercial department. Sir, 
I for one believe that if the Department is run economically there is absolutely 
no reason why there should be a deficit in its working. The figures for the 
Postal and the Telegraph and Telephone branches should be shown separately 
for the information of Members, whether there is a greater loss in one branch 
or the other. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : Sir, the figures are shown 
separately. My Honourable friend does not seem to have read the report 
before him with the care I should have expected from some of his previous 
remarks this morning. There is a very clear statement showing the financial 
effect of the working of the different branches of the Department in the last 
administration report which is before him. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I am sorry I have not been able to find those separate 
figures but I accept the fact that they are there. But I would certainly like 
my friend to enlighten the House on the point how, when postcards used to 
be sold at three pies, the revenues of the Postal Department were greater 
than its expenditure ? The Department then used to meet all its expenses 
and also contribute to the general revenues out of its surplus. But now 
I find that though the price of postcards and letters has been increased the 
revenue has decreased. That must be due either to increase of expenditure 
or a drop in the circulation of postcards and letters. I hope my friend will 
also make it clear in replying to this amendment why when these were sold 
so cheaply the Department used to be run economically and used to contri- 
bute to general revenues and why it is being run on a deficit now ? 

With these words, Sir, I commend my amendment for the acceptance of 
tho House. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : Sir, my Honourable friend 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra’s arithmetic seems, if 1 may 
say so with all respect, to be si little shaky. He maintained that the 
postcard rate had gone up by 300 per cent. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : From three pics to nine pies. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE: That is an increase of 200 
per cent, not of 300 per cent. However, that is a small point. I admit that 
the increase is very heavy, and, as I said just now, all the energies of the 
Department during the coming year will be devoted to endeavouring to bring 
about such a state of affairs as will enable us to reduce the rate. The real 
point of difference between him and ourselves is as to the time at which that 
reduction could be effected. He would like it effected at once ; we 
unfortunately think that it is impossible to bring it a bout in the present financial 
condition of the Department as it would involve a loss of Rs. 56 lakhs. That 
loss of Rs. 56 lakhs is based on an estimate of ten per cent, increase in traffic. 
Even if the increase in traffic is considerably greater than ten per cent., even 
if it went up to 30 per cent, we should still be some Rs. 30 odd lakhs down. 
My Honourable friend maintained that the decrease in the postcard traffic 
is entirely due to the increase in rates. [ should like to give the House some 
very significant figures in this connection which show that the decrease in 
postcard traffic had come about before we increased the rate from six to nine 
pies. In recent years tho total volume of postcards, inland and foreign, — the 
foreign proportion is of course very small — was highest in 1928-29 when the 
figures were 588 millions. In 1929-30 they had fallen to 583 millions and in 
1930-31 they had fallen again to 538 millions. The increased rate on post- 
cards came into operation in December, 1931 and the total figures for that 
year were 491 millions. What I think these figures show is that it was the 
economic depression which affected the traffic far more than the increase in 
rate ; the traffic had fallen very heavily before we altered the rates. 

T he Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Why was there a drop in 1922 when the price was raised from 
three to six pies ? 
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The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : I do not deny, Sir, that 
increased rates bring about a decrease in volume ; we all know that, and that 
it takes some time to recover. My point is that the volume had already 
decreased and was still very rapidly decreasing owing to the economic depression 
before we altered the rates in December, 1931. It was only because we altered 
the rates that we were able to retard the drop in our revenue. 

My Honourable friend has raised the old question whether the Postal 
Department is a commercial department or a public utility department. He 
objects to its being worked on commercial lines. T can only say that if it were 
not worked on commercial lines it would, in all probability, soon be in a state 
of bankruptcy. Even admitting that it is only a public utility department, 
our idea of a public utility department is of a department which pays its way. 
We do not expect to make any profit out of the Department as they do in 
England, where T believe ir has brought in during the last year a sum of some 
£10 millions in relief of the general taxpayer. We do expect the Department 
to pay its way and we think it is only fair that those who utilise its services 
should pay the proper amount for those services. There is no reason why 
people should have their postcards and letters sent or their telegrams sent or 
be able to use the telephone at the expense of other people. We do not ask 
for more than that, but I submit that is a very reasonable position to take up. 
My Honourable friend wants to know why in the old days the Department was 
working at a surplus, and why we cannot do that now ? If there is one cause 
more than another which has brought about this state of affairs, it is the general 
rise in the standard of living in the country. The post office, as Honourable 
Members know, is a very big Department, which employs I think some 130,000 
people and the main reason why its cost has gone up is that those 130,000 people 
are jjaid much better wages and salaries than they used to be in the past. I 
do not think any of us here grudge them that. We do not want our runners 
and subordinate staff to go back to their old rates of pay, but we have to 
realize that this increase in pay is one of the causes, the most important cause, 
why the Department is not as prosperous as it used to be. If the economic 
depression had not come about, it might have continued to pay its way. These 
increased rates of pay combined with the economic depression have brought 
about the state of affairs which I have explained to the House today. The 
only other point 1 need refer to is my Honourable friend Mr. Mehrotra’s charge 
that we do not show the working of the different branches of the Department 
very clearly in the annual report. May I invite his attention to page 2 of that 
report in which he will sec that the net results of the four main branches, post 
office, telegraphs, radio and telephones, arc very clearly set forth and compared 
with the figures for 1931-32 ? 

Sir, I regret that I must oppose this amendment. I trust I have convinced 
the House that we arc in sympathy with the motive which has prompted it 
and we hope that it will not be long before the amendment will be embodied 
in the Finance Bill presented to this Council. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra) : Do you press your amendment ? 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : On the assurance given, I beg leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The First Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is: 

“ That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in sub-olauso (I) of clause 5 tho words ‘ increased in each case, except in the 
case of total incomes of loss than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth of the amount of 
the rate * bo omitted.” 

Sir, the object of this amendment is only to remove the super-tax from 
the Finance Bill. As Honourable Members are aware this was imposed in 
1931 as a measure of emergency for IS months. It was in 1933 that it got a 
lease of life for one year, and this year wc find it is again put in the Finance 
Bill. This shows that once a tax is levied, it is very difficult to get it 
removed. Sir, that time the idea was that every class should be taxed equally 
and it was on account of that that a cut of ten per cent, was made in the salaries 
of Government officers. YVe were also, Sir, given to understand that this 
would go together with the salaries cut. But I find that half the cut lias been 
restored last year, although the same was not done so far as the super-tax 
or surcharge was concerned. Sir, we were expecting that it would be removed 
this year, if not totally at least by half, because the half salaries cut was restored 
last year. But I find the case is different and we are asked to continue for a 
year more with additional taxation to balance the budget. We are afraid, 
Sir, that the next year the Government may again come forward to restore 
the remaining cut in the salaries by showing a balanced budget which they 
could not do this year and this item may remain as it is. Sir, it is only proper 
that Government should reduce this b v half if they do not see their way to 
remove it altogether, though I for one believe that it should be removed as 
early as possible arid therefore I have moved this amendment. 

♦The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALL (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, l do not propose to deal with the amount that is involved 
if the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend were to be accepted. 
What really matters is as to what are l ho principles on which taxation should 
be based iii the forthcoming budget, which point also involves at the same rime 
a consideration of the question as t o what arc the classes to whom relief can 
properly be given on this occasion. Let me remind the House thar this House 
is not a popular House. It is a revising Chamber. The franchise qualifications 
on tho basis of which Members arc elected arc very high, with the result that 
representatives of capital, landed interests, and other very important interests 
are returned to this Council Chamber. Suffice it to say, Sir, that in that 
case it is all the more the duty of this House to see that they do not push their 
own claims too much. The incidence of taxation about which something was 
said yesterday is a very important question which should guide the budget 
of every country. What we have to consider in connection with the amend- 
ment of my Honourable friend is whether the burden that the Finance Bill 
seeks to place on the rich is unduly heavy. Sir, so far as I can see, there could 
be some j ustification for fighting for a reduction of rates in the price of postcards. 
Also there couJd be some justification, I am free to admit, if the rate of letters 
was sought to be raised from half a tola to a tola because in both these cases the 
relief would have gone to those who stand most in need of relief. Poor people 
in this country, as we all know, generally make it a practice to write postcards 
and not letters. Again those who can bo called in this country the middle 
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classes generally write letters but some of them in any case find it too much to 
pay one and a quarter,anna on each letter. If relief were given to them that 
would be welcome. Tn any case, that could have been welcome. But I entirely 
fail to see, Sir, why relief should be given to a class that is by no means unduly 
burdened and on whom the present Bi nance Bill does not seek to place any very 
heavy burden. (An Honourable Member : “ Question ? ”.) My Honourable 

friend interjected “ Question ?” Sir, taxation is popular in no country. If 
you want to tax any class of people, that class of people is bound to disagree. 
Human nature being what it is, you cannot expect any class of people whom you 
seek to tax to welcome that and to raise its head in joy at the proposal. But, 
after all, are those people who are in receipt of incomes of more than its. 2,000 
a year so very poor that they are unable to shoulder their burdens and relieve 
the poor man * In the course of the discussion yesterday a discordant note 
was struck by an Honourable Member who proposed that the best remedy for 
our ills would be to raise the salt tax from Rs. 1 -4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. Sir, that is a 
very big question. I do not propose to go into it. I hope at the same time 
that the Government will not consider proposals of that character seriously 
because we know what happened when the salt tax was doubled in 1923. 
But, quite apart from that, may I ask my Honourable friend as to what would 
be the difference between the proposal of my Honourable friend from Bombay 
who wanted to double the salt duty and the proposal of my Honourable friend 
who is responsible for the present amendment ? I believe the object of the 
speaker yesterday was to relieve the class which he represented of part of the 
burden by throwing it on the shoulders of the poorer classes. My Honourable 
friend who is responsible for this amendment seeks to evade bis own responsi- 
bility and not to contribute to the exchequer though he does no directly pass 
the burden on to the poorer classes. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I have not moved this amendment only. 1 have moved 
amendments in relation to the salt tax, the postal rates and other items as well. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. You are, by this 
dubious method, exercising a right of reply, to which you are not entitled 
under the Standing Orders. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Sir, may I offer my hearty 
sympathy to my Honourable friend ? Sir, he is the protector of every class. 
He is a protector of the poor. He is a protector of the middle class. He is a 
protector of the rich. Now, if this omnibus protector were to have his own 
way, what is going to happen to the budget ? Accept his amendment on post- 
cards, accept his amendment on letters, accept his amendment on income-tax 
and then add up all these sums and see what a tremendous figure it would come 
to. 1 thought that the part which my Honourable friend played earlier in the 
day was the part at which he would have remained by not pressing this amend- 
ment on the attention of the House. Anyhow, he has chosen to do it. I do 
not think it is necessary to make any very long speech on this. If we are 
really to persuade the country to take the \ iew that in any future constitution 
for India the second Chamber is going to pla} a very important part — and I for 
one have no doubt whatsoever that the Second Chamber in the future consti- 
tution of this country is going to play a very important part indeed — if we are 
going to take the country with us in this view, it is the bounden duty of every 
Member of this House, especially those who represent the public, not to aot in 
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such a manner as would lay them open to the suspicion that while they are in 
this House they are oblivious to the interests of the masses and more solicitous 
of promoting their own interests. ' 

♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I rise to say a iew , 
words in support of the Motion moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Mehrotra. 
It came to me not as a surprise but rather as something strange that after the 
show which the House put up in the case of the poor man’s postcard, the 
solicitude of certain Members for the good opinion of the country should be so 
great that they do not wish to do anything which will bring the House into 
shame before the public. The Members of this House, if they wish to make 
themselves popular, it is necessary that they should prove that they do every- 
thing for the advantage and for the convenience of the country 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. There is no ques- 
tion of popularity at all. Every Member is entitled to vote according to his 
conscience. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am not questioning that at 
all. I am only pointing out that the last speaker had a fling at the mover of 
this Motion that he was trying to serve the richer classes who can afford to pay 
and he was not trying to save the poor man who feels the pinch. May I point 
out that in saving the rich you are really saving the poor ? 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : I wish it were so. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I may point out, Sir, that 
you will find at the end of Schedule II, which gives the rates of income-tax, 
the rate which is applicable to registered companies and firms. We are giving 
protection, and each protection is a demand on account of income-tax and is 
debited to the cost of the poor consumer. Directly or indirectly, it is the 
consumer who is accountable for all money that goes to the coffers of the 
people. The rich people are only like the seas which receive water from all 
and sundry. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : What about money-lenders ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : They are a class which are 
sometimes useful, but mostly they thrive on the wrongs of others. It is for 
this reason that we have tried many a time to introduce measures of funding 
all the debts. Sir, this Motion does not merely save the rich. By saving the 
cost of production wo will be reducing the cost ultimately to the consumer. 
Not only that. The fact must not be forgotten that income to the Govern- 
ment is an incentive not to curtail expenses. I have pointed out many a time 
that as long as the Government are in easy circumstances, they do not look into 
things with that amount of care and that amount of solicitude which they have 
to pursue when their purse is not full. We wish to repudiate the idea which 
exists in the minds of the Government benches that the people of India are fit 
to be exploited for the sake of the services . It is for these reasons that we wish 
to curtail these resources which go to make up this expenditure, and secondly, 
we wish to reduce the burden on the taxpayer. 

With these words, Sir, I support this amendment. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, the Honourable Mr. Hossain 
Imam has made it perfectly clear on what ground he is proposing to support 
this amendment. His underlying object is to refuse supplies. Sir, that is 
quite a proper line for the Opposition to take, but it is equally a line which I 
cannot be expected to rebut in detail. I am concerned with the more hum- 
drum object of making the budget balance and I am very glad that my Honour- 
able friend Say id Raza Ali has put the problem in its proper proportions. 
I quite realize that the constitutional position of this House is such that it is 
only possible for them to raise on specific measures of taxation questions which 
n another place can be more appropriately discussed in other contexts. For 
that reason, Sir, I do not wish to take too narrow a ground and merely oppose 
this Motion on the ground that it will cost us Rs. 270 lakhs and that the Honour- 
able mover has shown no other way in which that amount can be found. I 
would like to oppose it on the broader ground already so eloquently explained 
by my Honourable friend, that is to say, that in the taxation of the country, 
wo have to frame a properly balanced system by which , though the poor must 
be taxed to a certain extent, it must be a light burden in comparison with that 
of the rich and no one section of the community is to have too grievous a 
burden imposed on it. For that reason, Sir, we feel that during the present 
depression, when the burden of taxation inevitably has to be increased, one of 
the fairest ways of meeting a portion of that increase is by a surcharge on 
income-tax. Therefore, Sir, on those broad grounds, I would request the 
House to oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That in sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 5 the words 4 increased in each case, except in the 
case of total incomes of less than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth of the amount of the 
rate * be omitted.** 

The Question is : 

44 That that amendment be made.*' 

: i 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I do not wish to move my amendment No. 4, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I will ask the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad to move his amendment No. 9 at this stage 
so that we may dispose of all the three parts of Schedule II before we proceed 
with clause 5. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

“That in Part IA of Schedule II entry (1) be omitted and the subsequent entries 
be renumbered accordingly.** 

Sir, the object of my amendment is to exempt incomes of less than 
Rs. 1,500 from income-tax. It is the general feeling, Sir, that the lowering of 
the limit of income liable to income-tax from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000 which was 
done in 1931 has operated harshly on the poor and middle classes. Normally 
this would mean the taxing of an income of Rs. 84 a month, but in reality it 
does not stop there. It is a matter of common knowledge that income-tax 
officers in their zeal to bring in an increased income to the coffers of Government 
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do not always care, nor is it always easy for them to do so, to find out whether 
an assessee has got the exact amount of income that is liable to income-tax, 
but at times bring in persons of much less income also on their assessment list. 
The hardship caused to the people by the Department of income-tax trying to 
rope in all and sundry in their assessment is proved by the fact that so far as 
my information goes 40 per cent, of appeals against income-tax assessments are 
accepted. The hardship caused by the lowering of the limit of taxable income 
will perhaps be clear to the House from the fact that when the limit of assess- 
able income was lowered from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000, it was estimated that 
about 300,000 families would be roped in by the proposal. Then the hardship 
is further aggravated by the fact that in the case of assessees with an income of 
less than Rs. 2,000 summary assessments have been provided for. Further, 
the system of assessment of income-tax in India is different from the system 
obtaining in England. In levying income-tax in the United Kingdom allow- 
ance is made for married men and children. If a man is married the exemption 
limit is higher and allowance is made for each child at specified rates. No 
such thing exists in India. Then I understand that losses in the incomes of 
assessees are carried forward to three years in England at the time of assessing 
income-tax, whereas no such allowance is made in India. So there are a num- 
ber of hardships which the average assessee of income-tax has to face in this 
country, unlike the United Kingdom for instance. The conditions in India for 
the purposes of assessment of income-tax should therefore in my humble 
opinion be made easier. I do not mean to suggest that the incomes below 
Rs. 2,000 should be entirely exempted, although that is by no means an unfair 
proposition as it used to be the case before 1931. What I beg to suggest at 
this stage is only a via media , namely, that incomes below Rs. 1,500 
should be exempted from income-tax. This I hope will be considered a reason- 
able proposition by the House. Sir, from the statement made by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member in the other House it seems to me that the pro- 
posal contained in my amendment would cause a loss of Rs. 21 lakhs to 
Government revenues. But I submit that the loss is well worth a trial in the 
interests of assessees of small incomes and it could be made good to the extent 
of at least Rs. 16 lakhs by the surplus of a like amount which the Finance 
Department expects during the next year on account of its taxation proposals. 
Sir, although I feel that this amendment of mine is going to share the same fate 
in this House as other amendments have done, my sense of public duty prompts 
me to move it, irrespective of what fate is in store for it. I only hope that the 
Honourable Mr. Taylor will not think that I have moved this amendment on 
the ground of refusal of supplies to the Government. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I will readily admit that 
an amendment of this nature, the financial effects of which are comparatively 
small — the mover was correct in saying that the Honourable the Finance 
Member estimated them at somewhere between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 lakhs— does 
not offer the insuperable initial objection which a proposal to effect a drastic 
curtailment of say Rs. 2 to Rs.|3 crores would. At the same time, I feel that the 
objections of principle are sufficiently strong to justify our rejecting it. I must 
repeat what I have been saying throughout this morning, that our system is to 
balance the burden evenly amongst the various classes of the community. The 
Honourable mover pointed out that in England there are reductions for married 
people and people with children on lower incomes. There is a certain rebate on 
marriage and so much for each child. On the other hand, in India owing to 
the existence of the Hindu joint family system there are certain advantages 
peculiar to the country which are not applicable to England. The systems 
are different, and even in England, as the result of Lord Snowdon’s budget 
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three years ago, if I remember correctly, the rebates for marriage and children 
allowances were very materially curtailed. These, however, are really inci- 
dental points. The main facts remains that in this country we consider, taking 
the burden of taxation as it exists at present, that people who have an income 
of Rs. 1,000 a year, particularly in present circumstances when the fall in 
commodity prices has made the purchasing value of Rs. 1,000 a great deal 
more than it was a few years ago, can fairly be called upon to shoulder a small 
share of the burden. For these reasons. Sir, we must object to any proposal 
which would relieve them from it, and I must ask the House to oppose the 
amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved: 

“That in Part IA of Schedule TI entry (1) be omitted and the subsequent entries 
be ronumbored accordingly.** 

The Question is : 

“ That that amendment be made .** 

The Motion was negatived. 

Schedule II, Parts I, II and III, were added to the Bill. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 6 and 7 were added to the Bill. 

Clause .1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Hill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

I do not wish to make a lengthy speech on this occasion, but I would merely 
like to say that I fully appreciate that the constitutional 
F M position with regard to the Finance Bill is such that 

Members of this House can reasonably claim the opportunity of discussing 
in connection with the Bill questions which possibly would not be very strictly 
within its scope if interpreted in the most rigid sense. In the general discussion 
in particular, they can raise questions connected with the financial budget as 
a whole. Such points have been dealt with at considerable length by the 
House and I can promise that Government will pay careful attention to the 
points which have been made and see that they are properly examined. I 
had no time yesterday evening to go through them all, but even those which 
I did not refer to specifically, I can assure the House will be considered by the 
Government. 

The Honourable Mr. VTNAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central Pro- 
vinces : General) : Sir, I have a very painful duty to perform and that is 
to oppose the Finance Bill as a whole. We, on this side of the House, are 
put in that position simply because whatever modest and innocent amendments 
we wanted to make in the Bill have not been accepted by the Government. 
So our constitutional position as an Opposition comes to this, that we cannot 
but raise our protest and oppose the Bill in toio. As the House knows, Sir, 
the amendments that were moved by Honourable Members on this side were 
such as were intended to relieve the sufferings of the poor as well as the middle 
classes and the rich olasses too. Objection was taken by my Honourable friend 
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that if these amendments are accepted it will involve a large deficit in the 
budget. I am sorry he attacked the representative character of this House. 

I may bring to his notice that in this House we, the elected Members, are in 
a majority and as such we claim that we are also representative of the people 
in India as the Members in the Lower House. It seems to me that whatever 
constructive suggestions we could make do not appeal to the Government and 
they have their old w r ay of taxing the poorer classes as well as the middle 
classes. The innocent and modest amendments about the reduction in the 
postal rates, about the reduction in rates of income-tax, have not been accepted 
by Government. During the general discussion on the budget and during 
the first reading of this Finance Bill, various constructive suggestions were 
made by Honourable Members of this House but I find that no attention is 
being paid to those constructive suggestions and the curtailment of expendi- 
ture is not being effected as we on this side of the House desire, but. the taxes 
are being raised. And the most abnormal feature of the Finance Bill is that 
we were told two years ago that the present increase in taxes was merely an 
emergency measure but we find now that it has become a permanent measure. 
Therefore, Sir, we on this side of the House have no other remedy except to 
refuse supplies and to raise our protest and see that the Bill is defeated. 

* The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The third reading of a Bill, 
Sir, is not the stage at which to indulge in a detailed criticism, but I cannot 
help alluding to one small incident in the proceedings. I do not know what 
was the thing which suggested to the fertile mind of my Honourable friend 
across the floor of the drowning man, but I can say this much that I feel that 
I am serving a master whose whims are not changed and therefore I can afford 
to look back to what I have done ; but it is different with those who have got 
to receive orders every day which differ from each other ; they cannot afford 
to look back to their deeds. Sir, the constitutional position has been very 
well illustrated by the Honourable Mr. Kalikar and the reason why we find 
ourselves compelled to recourse to that drastic measure is because of the 
attitude which the Government has taken up of unreasonable insistence on 
passing everything through the House without amendments. Sir, the spirit 
which the Government shows in the other place is not shown here ; there they 
are prepared to accept amendments as they did in the case of this very Bill ; 
they made amendments in the tobacco duty and in the taxation on cigarettes. 
But coming to this House the atmosphere is so favourable to the Government 
here that they can afford to neglect it, and therefore, Sir, we have no other 
measure left to us but to dissociate ourselves from that section of the House 
which is prepared to do the Government’s bidding. May I remind the House 
that the Government is very particular about small items of expenditure. That 
is the reason why this amendment on income-tax which affected the very poor 
class of people with incomes of less than Rs. 1,500 a year was rejected ; but 
the Government is never careful of the things that are going on and which 
involve far greater losses. I should like to remind the House of the Andrew 
Yule scandal in the Income-tax Department, involving a loss of more than 
Rs. 2 crores to the exchequer. The estate which was the subject-matter of a 
decision in the High Court was assessed to income-tax for about more than 
Rs. 2 crores. Sir Andrew Yule died in 1928 ; the assessment in question was 
made in 1931 and the decision was made in 1934. If the Act was not operative 
it was high-handedness on the part of the Income-tax Department to harass 
the legatees and heirs of Sir Andrew Yule after such a long period. If they had 
a case they would have won it in the High Court, but the fact that they lost 
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the case in the High Court does not redound to the credit of the Income-tax 
Department. If the Government were wide awake, they would have looked 
into the Act and made suitable amendments between the period of the assess- 
ment and the death of Sir Andrew Yule. Thereby we should have gained 
some money. I do not know exactly how the matter stands. I tried to find 
out but was unable to get particulars as to whether this money or part of it 
has already been collected by Government and will have to be refunded later 
on, or whether it was postponed. However that might be, this shows the 
lack of supervision on the part of the Department of Central Revenues which 
is responsible for this sort of money going out of our hands. Sir, may I remind 
the House that last year we had a Resolution that a Committee of this House 
should sit to examine the Ottawa Pact. That Committee has not yet been 
formed. But I bring forward this question just to remind the House because 
I wish that if in matters like these a non-official committee is associated with 
the department to look into the measures which can be taken to improve the 
position or the method of work, it would be a useful thing. In this connection. 
Sir, I should like to ask the Honourable the Finance Secretary to make available 
to the Members of this House the publication which is issued on the income-tax 
collection by his department. That will help us to find exactly the position 
of India’s wealth and how many people have certain kinds of income and how 
this Department functions. The Post Office sends us a book but the Income- 
tax Department which is more intimately concerned with us never sends us 
anything. 

With these words, Sir, I oppose this Bill. 

♦The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ (East 
Bengal : Muhammadan) : Sir, after hearing all my Honourable colleagues 
who have spoken comprehensively on the Finance Bill, I should like to confine 
myself to one thing, — that is, the remission of the jute tax to Bengal. The 
people of my province are very grateful to the Government of India for remit- 
ting half the jute tax at such a time when Bengal is in dire need and for which 
we have been clamouring for a long time. I do not wish to go into the argu- 
ments put forward by Bombay and Madras against the remission, as it would 
serve no useful purpose. 

My friend, the Honourable Mr. Glass, has put forward the claims of 
Burma on the subject of the rice export tax very clearly and I have no doubt 
the Government will investigate his assertions. It is gratifying that the 
efforts of our Governor, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, who has taken up 
our case so ably, have succeeded in convincing the Government of India in 
regard to the needs of Bengal. 

With these brief remarks, Sir, I support the Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. GLASS (Burma Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I desire to take this opportunity of drawing attention to a point in the 
Finance Bill which has not perhaps been sufficiently appreciated or stressed in 
the discussions which have taken place here and in another place on postal 
matters. I refer to the minimum postage rate on books, patterns and sample 
packets which has been raised to nine pies from the existing rate of half an 
anna. The reason given for this by the Finance Member is that the book 
packet method is being abused by the sending of postcards in envelopes at 
the half-anna rate. 
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This increase must adversely affeot the general use of the half-anna postage 
by the retail trade and others who send out printed matter in envelopes with 
the flap open. This increase, from a commercial outlook, appears to me to be 
a distinct hardship on trade and may seriously affect customs revenue as there 
is certain to be a decrease in the issue of advertizing matter. It seemB to me 
unbusinesslike that the users of this form of postage should be penalized 
50 per cent, merely because there is an alleged abuse, an abuse possible of 
detection by postal officials and punishable by the infliction of double rates. 

I would put forward for the consideration of the Honourable Sir Frank 
Noyce the desirability of investigating the possibility of making special provision 
for this class of printed matter by book post at half an anna for two and a half 
tolas instead of five tolas, which would cover most of the cases of hardship 
I refer to. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I do not wish at this stage 
to go into the points raised by the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. I shall 
certainly see that they are brought to the attention of Government but I 
myself, I am afraid, am not acquainted with the Yule case and I could not 
understand whether he was censuring the Income-tax Department for showing 
too much energy or too little energy or whether he wished us to pass retrospec- 
tive legislation to tax people when they are dead. However, I shall have the 
case looked into, as also all the other points raised in the discussion. I do not 
wish to add anything more at this stage. Sir, but commend the Bill to the 
House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed." 

The Motion was adopted. 

SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR (Additional Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration." 

Sir, this Bill has come annually before the Legislature since 1931, so that 
I need not describe its object at any length. Very briefly, the purpose of the 
Bill is to protect and foster the production of salt in India. At the same time, 
in order to prevent profiteering in a protected market, an innovation was 
made in the Bill in 1931, giving Government the right to buy in salt should the 
price rise above a certain level. Provision was also made that the position 
would be periodically and consistently examined, not only by enjoining the 
Central Board of Revenue to furnish statistical reports but also by the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Legislative Assembly called the Salt Industry 
Committee to watch how the protection was working. That Committee has 
sat annually and as the result of its report we are now proposing the extension 
of this measure for a further year, but with one small alteration. Last year, 
as the result of the report which they then made, we reduced the protective 
rate to two and a half annas. That rate is being continued. The change is in 
regard to the buying in rate which began at Rs. 63-11-0 as the result of the 
report of the Tariff Board, and was reduced by us last year to Rs. 54-12-0. 
The Committee, after examining the statistical material available regarding the 
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course of prices during the last year, recommended that the buying in rate 
could be further safely reduced to a price much closer to the market level. 
The market price went up to Rs. 49 in the last year. They have therefore 
recommended that the buying in price should be reduced from Rs. 54-12-0 
to Rs. 50, obviously thereby increasing the safeguard against any profiteering 
in private salt. The only amendment in the present Bill is therefore that the 
buying in rate has been fixed at Rs. 50. 

I am sorry, Sir, I forgot ; there is another very minor amendment. We 
have found that it is inconvenient for the discussion of this Bill that it should 
terminate on the 31st of March. That means that its consideration coincides 
with the consideration of the other measures connected with the budget and 
there is very inadequate time for its examination. We have, therefore, pro- 
posed that for next year the life of the measure should be oxtended up to the 
end of April. That will enable it to be considered at more leisure. I am sure 
that a change of this nature will be particularly welcome to this House. 

Sir, I move. 

♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rise not so much to oppose as to state some facts which will 
be pertinent to the discussion of this Bill. Sir, the papers connected with this 
Bill were distributed to some of us last night and to me this morning. There 
are two books, the report of the Central Board of Revenue and the Statistical 
Supplement. Added to this is the fourth report of the Salt Industry Committee 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly. It is impossible for a man, while the 
discussion of the Finance Bill is going on, to devote any time to study these 
papers. Therefore, I do not find myself competent at the moment to discuss 
the provisions of this Bill. But I should like to make a general remark that in 
giving protection, the underlying idea was to develop the internal resources. 
I find that, at least in my own province of Bihar and Orissa, nothing has been 
done to develop the industry. I should therefore like to ask the Government 
during the currency of the present legislation to look into the possibility of 
the Orissa sea coast, and to see how far we can develop the internal production 
of salt. I should also like to remind the House and the Government that wo 
must be prepared to consider in a very few days or months how we are going 
to treat Aden. Up till now Aden is included with India. The amount of 
import from Aden comes to almost 45 per cent, of the imports from all sources. 
If, as seems to be the intention of the Secretary of State for India, Aden is 
separated, then we wish to be safeguarded so that we will not be placed in a 
position to give protection as we are giving to Aden as part of India when it is 
separated. 

For these reasons, Sir, I wish the Government to keep a watchful eye and 
not to sleep during the year. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, before I support the Bill for consideration, now before 
the House, I would like to point out that the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act was passed in 1931 with the object of making India self-supporting in the 
matter of her salt. Sir, prior to the passing of the Act the Assembly 
appointed a Committee to discuss the report of the Tariff Board on salt and 
also the report of the Salt Survey Committee and to devise steps as to how that 
object could be obtained. ■ ■ - 

♦^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Sir, the Salt Committee of the Assembly recommended that the proceeds 
of the additional duty to be obtained after the passing of the Act should be 
utilized for the following main objects, viz.— 

(i) The development of certain Northern India Salt sources, e.g., (1) 
Khewra and (2) Sambhar in the manner recommended by the 
Salt Survey Committee. 

(it) The investigation of the possibility of the development of the sources 
in Bengal and Orissa. 

The Assembly accepted the above recommendation of the Salt Committee and 
passed the Act in 1931, and at the same time passed a Resolution on the 1st 
April, 1931 regarding the distribution of the proceeds of the duty to the 
provinces concerned for carrying out the two objects which I have just 
mentioned. With your permission, Sir, I will read the Resolution of the 
Honourable Sir George Schuster which is on page 3001 of the debates 
of the first session of the Fourth Legislative Assembly of 1931. 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Govornor General in Council that, in the event 
of the Bill to impose a temporary additional duty of customs on foreign salt becoming 
law, the proceeds of the additional duty, after deducting such amounts (not exceeding 
one-eighth of the whole) as may be required for disbursement by the Governor General in 
Council for the development of certain Northern India Salt sources in the manner retom* 
mended by the Salt Survey Committee and for the investigation of the possibility of the 
development of other sources in India for the supply of salt to those areas which at present 
consume imported salt, shall bo distributed to the Governments of those provinces in 
which salt liable to the additional duty is consumed ; and that this apportionment shall 
be conducted by the Governor General in Council in accordance with his decision as to 
the extent to which the burden of the additional duty falls upon consumers in tjie various 

P rovinces mentioned ; and this Assembly further recommends that the attention of the 
rovincial Governments who may receive a portion of tho revenue which is to be distri- 
buted should be called to the views expressed in this Assembly as to the desirability of 
applying such revenue in certain ways and in particular to the development of salt produc- 
tion where economically feasible within their own provinces ”, 

Now, Sir, I should like the House to examine how far these two objects 
have been attained by the working of the Act during the past three years. In 
the first place, as far as Khewra and Sambhar sources are concerned, I am 
certain no salt has yet been coming to Bengal from any of these sources. So 
the first portion of our salt development scheme has been a failure up till now. 
In the second place, as regards the manufacture of salt in Bengal is concerned 
I can say that a very small number of people have taken up the idea of manu- 
facturing salt in our province. Sir, so far as I am aware the Government of 
Bengal did not take an active interest to stimulate such manufacture * 
Although according to the Resolution which I have just read I know that they 
are getting seven-eighths of their share of duty, the remaining one-eighth being 
kept by the Government of India. Now, Sir, coming to the present Bill which 
proposes to give a fresh lease of life to the Act for another 13 months, I can have- 
no objection on principle provided that the entire proceeds are spent for the 
purpose of which the Act was originally meant, viz., to make India self-support- 
ing in the matter of salt. Sir, I therefore venture to suggest that as the North* 
em India sources have failed to supply salt in Bengal the Government of 
India should no longer retain the one-eighth share of this duty but the entire 
portion of the proceeds be allocated to Bengal and other provinces concerned 
to be ear-marked for salt development work only, and that no portion of it 
should be utilized for the purpose of general revenue, either in Bengal or any 
other province. I believe, Sir, that there is a large scope for the manufacture 
of salt in sgme of the districts in Bengal situated on the sea-coast, such as 
Chittagong, Midnapore, the 24-Parganas and Noakhali. 
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History also shows that salt was manufactured in commercial or on a 
large scale in these districts during the time of the East India Company. In my 
humble opinion, I venture to suggest that attempts should be made to revive 
the old salt industry of Bengal and this will also solve the unemployment 
problem to some extent. I also think that this additional duty should be utiliz- 
ed exclusively for carrying out the salt manufacture in the provinces concerned 
(Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Burma) . If the Government of India are 

r repared to give such an undertaking which is only a constructive suggestion 
shall gladly support the Bill now before the House. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, while supporting the extension of the 
Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act I would like to point out that as regards the 
composition of the Salt Advisory Committee the Upper House has been com- 
pletely ignored, not even otic or two Members of this House have been put on to 
that Committee. Sir, I would also support the previous speaker as regards 
apportioning the revenue to the improvement of the salt industry in various 
provinces, not only in Bengal. Even in Madras if facilities arc given and if 
some dole is given from this import duty we might try to manufacture salt 
and later on might find a market not only in Madras but in other provinces. 

With these remarks I should like to support the Motion. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : If] inter- 
vene in the debate at this moment it is j ust to associate myself with the remarks 
of my friend Mr. Hossain Imam as regards supplying these papers to us at 
a very late hour. Sir, the Government docs not want to even give time to 
Members of this House to read papers. These reports were supplied to us last 
night although they were published months ago. I do not know why they 
were kept back and were not circulated to us. The fourth report of the Salt 
Advisory Committee of the Legislative Assembly was published on 23rd .Feb- 
ruary, 1934. Then the other report of the Central Board of Revenue on the 
working of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act during the period 1st Janu- 
ary, 1933 to 30bh September, 1933 was published as far back as 21st Novem- 
ber, 1933, about four months back, and the third report and Statistical 
Supplement to the report of the Central Board on the working of the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Act during the period 1st January, 1933 to 30th 
September, 1933 was published on 3rd February, 1934. So, Sir, all these 
reports were published months back, but were supplied to us late last night at 
about ten or half past ten. This is the courtesy which is shown to this House. 
I hope, Sir, that you will press Government to supply these papers in time for 
us to go through them and bo prepared for the discussion when it comes before 
this House. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I am afraid that I am not 
able to say whether these papers were presented to the Legislative Assembly 
before they were presented to this Council, but I shall certainly have the matter 
looked into and see that in future as much time is given for the perusal of such 
documents as possible. I think, Sir, the delay in this case has been particularly 
unfortunate because both the points raised by the Leader of the Opposition were 
points which have been elucidated in the report of the Committee. However, 
for the information of this House I will deal briefly with them here. The first 
is the question of Aden. He rightly emphasized the important position which 
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the imports of Aden salt bear to the total and the difficult and controversial 
issues which have arisen because of the peculiar position of Aden. Sir, that is 
one of the reasons why the Bill is being continued from year to year. Ordina- 
rily a measure of protection is given for a reasonable length of time, five years 
or so, so that manufacturers can adjust themselves to a settled programme. 
But the doubt as to the political future of Aden is one of the reasons why this 
Bill is being carried on from year to year as a temporary measure. That gives 
an opportunity to the Legislature and to the Government to watch the position 
from day to day. 

The next question which he brought up and which was elaborated by the 
Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy was as regards the application of that portion of 
the duty which has to be allocated to the development of local production. We 
are agreed that the experiments in the past for the development of Northern 
India salt have not proved particularly successful, and as the Committee 
themselves point out, they recognize that in the last year or two Local Govern- 
ments have also not been spending the money on the development of salt pro- 
duction to any considerable extent. They remark that they feel disappointed 
at it but they realize that the present financial conditions are such as to justify 
the Local Governments in temporarily diverting these funds. At the same 
time, and this brings me to the point urged by the Honourable Mr. Suhra- 
wardy, there is a certain margin available with the Central Government from 
the share which is kept by it, and the Committee have recommended that a 
portion at least of that share should be lent or given by the Central Govern- 
ment to Provincial Governments lor the development of local salt production. 
There is no intention to confine that to certain areas, and 1 pitsume that if 
the Madras Government for instance puts up a proposition it will be consi- 
dered on its merits. 

As regards the Committee which is charged with the watching of the 
operation of this measure, the Honourable Mr. Chetti regretted that there were 
no Members of this Honourable House on the Committee. Sir, I am afraid 
that it is rather too late to raise that issue now. However, Sir, in this as in 
other respects the House can rely on me bringing the point to the attention of 
Government. 

Sir, with these remarks I move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. B. TAYLOR : Sir, I move. 

“ That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 


The Motion was adopted. 



STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : We are now once more, Sir, in a position in which I can only 
suggest that the Council should adjourn till summoned by circular on the- 
passing of further legislation by the other Chamber which will, I hope, pass 
the States Protection Bill towards the close of next week. I have only to- 
add that at our next meeting I shall move for the consideration and passing 
of the Bill to amend the Indian Trusts Act which I introduced yesterday. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, I thank 
you for the businesslike promptitude and expedition with which you have 
dealt with these two important Bills. You have enhanced the reputation of 
this Council a hundredfold by your exhibition of businesslike methods. 

I shall now adjourn the House to a date to be notified to Honourable 
Members by an official circular. 


The Council then adj ourned to a date to be notified to Honourable Members 
by circular. 
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£n, Council ot State Debates 'of 28th March, 1934, page 584, top left comer,; 
for “ jfr. Mahmood Suhrawardy” substitute “ Maharaja Jagadish ' Nath Bay; 
of Dinajpur 
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Thursday , 12th April , 1934 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. Hugh Stuart Crosthwaite, C.I.E. (Delhi : 
Nominated Official) . 

The Honourable Mr. Bertrand James Glancy, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Political 
Secretary). 

The Honourable Sir Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons, Kt., C.I.E. 
(Finance Secretary). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Cost of Recruiting and Training a British Infantry Soldier. 

115. The Honourable Mr. JAGAD1SH CHANDRA BANERJEE (on 
behalf of the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam): (a) Is it a fact that the 
last calculated cost of recruiting and training a Britisli infantry soldier 
for one year in 1923 was £190-10-0 ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Capitation Tribunal in paragraph 29 of their 
report recommend that India should be charged for nine months only ? Docs 
it mean that cost will be £142-10-0 per capita ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in paragraphs 30, 32, they recommend that India 
should be charged for the period of service in India and England should pay 
for the period of active and reserve service ? 

(d) Does it mean that roughly India and England will have to pay 
half, half the cost of nine months* training ? Does it denote that India is to 
be debited with half of £142-10-0 or £71-5-0 ? 

(e) Is it a fact that this year only 7,648 men were drafted in India 
for the British Army. Does not their cost on the rates mentioned come to 
£548,744 ? Is this the amount which is to be paid ? If not, what is the 
amount, and how is it arrived at ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, who is on tour, has asked me to reply on his behalf and 
with your permission I will do so. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. The answer to 
the second question is in the negative. There are certain fixed charges which 
do not vary with the period of training and therefore the reduction will be by 
less than one quarter. 
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(c) and ( d ). The soldier engages to serve for twelve years, of which nor- 
mally seven years are with the Colours and five with the Reserve. India has 
to pay that proportion of the cost of training the soldier which the term he 
actually serves in India bears to the full twelve years. When it is stated in 
the report that “ service with the Colours is to rank equal with service in the 
Reserve ”, it does not mean that the five years with the Reserve is to equal the 
•even years with the Colours, but that one year counts as one year in either 
ease. 

(e) The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second, the Honourable Member is under a misapprehension. The annual 
eapitation payment is worked out on the total number of men serving in India 
each year, and not on the numbers of the drafts which arrive in India annually. 
I would, however, refer the Honourable Member to the last sentence of the 
reiply I gave on the 19th March, 1934, to his question No. 79. 


Grant of Tea Export Licenses under the Tea Restrictions Scheme. 

116. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (on 
behalf of the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad) : (a) Is it 
a fact that in some cases tea gardens have been leased out to lessees by 
their original proprietors for definite periods ? 

(6) Is it a fact that in such cases all the existing rights and privileges 
have been transferred by such lessors for valuable considerations to the lessees l . 

(c) Is it a fact that owing to slump in the tea market these lessees of tea 
gardens had to incur huge losses in the past years ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Indian Tea Control Act, XXIV of 1933, was 
enacted in the interest of the actual growers and producers of tea ? 

(e) Is it a fact that these lessees have been equally affected by the 
restrictions imposed on the export of tea by the above Act ? 

(/) Is it a fact that such original proprietors as had leased out their tea 
gardens before the slump in prices have not been affected by either the 
alump or the restrictions imposed on the export of tea by the Act ? 

(g) Is it a fact that taking advantage of the words <c owner of a tea estate” 
as used in sections 15 and 16 of the said Act certain lessors have applied to the 
Indian Tea Licensing Committee, Calcutta, for export licences of tea outside 
India ? 

(A) Is it a fact that the lessors by reason of their having leased out their 
tea estates cannot now grow and produce tea by themselves and consequently 
cannot export such produce ? 

(i) Is it a fact that in section 8 of the Government of India Resolution 
No. 30, dated the 20th May, 1933, issued for the purposes of the Notification 
No. 28-Customs, dated the 20th May, 1933, containing instructions about the 
appointment of licensing authority and conditions for the grant of export 
licences for tea, only “ a tea producer ” or “ an exporter to whom export rights 
have been transferred by a producer ” is entitled to apply for and be granted 
an export licence, and is it also a fact that the Indian Tea Control Act, 1933, 
was intended to be framed on the lines of the said Resolution ? 

(j) Have Government considered the advisability of issuing instructions 
to the Indian Tea Licensing Committee to grant export licences oply to lessees 
who are in actual possession of the produce of the tea estates ? 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : (a) Yes. 

(6) Ordinarily this is so but the position in individual cases must depend 
on the terms of the relative lease. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) and (e). Yes. 

(/) Yes, unless the terms of the lease have undergone any change as a 
result of the slump. 

(?) Yes. 

(h) Yes, unless otherwise provided in the lease. 

(i) Yes. 

( j ) Government do not consider any such instructions to be necessary 
because in cases where the Licensing Committeo arc informed that an estate 
has been leased out, the relative export quota is allotted to the lessee provided 
application for the quota is made by the lessee in accordance with the terms 
of the Act and the rules made thereunder. 

Names and Postings of Entrants to the Superior Services during 

THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS. 

117. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly place on the table of this House a statement giving the 
names and postings of the permanent entrants to superior sendees in civil 
and in military departments during the last twelve months or for the period 
for which figures are available ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G . HALLETT : I lay on the table a statement 
containing the information required in respect of the all -India services recruit- 
ment for which has not been stopped. I regret that similar information is 
not readily available in respect of other superior services. 


Indian Civil Service. 

United Province*. 

P. A. Gopalakrishnan. 

Jagat Narayan. 

Q. A. Whyte. 

A. D. Pandit. 

B. M. Bacon. 

K. P. Bhargava. 

Rajeshwar Dayal. 

G. A. Faruqi. 

Punjab. 

D. A. Bryan. 

R. E. C. Broadbent. 

L. J. D. Wakely. 

S. N. Haksar. 

Syed Fida Hassan. 

A. L. Fletcher. 

Ashan-ud-Din Pir. 

P. M. Ismail. 

Kaput Singh, 


Madras. 

K. G. Menon. 

M. J. R. Paul. 

Sheikh Mahmud Hasan. 

Bombay. 

D. S. Joshi. 

G. V. Bedekar. 

R. A. Mahamadi. 

R. S. Halliday. 

P. V. R. Roo. 

Vidya Shankar. 

S. M. Ikram. 

Bengal. 

R. J. Pringle. 

S. M. Kadri. 

R. A. St.C. Stracey. 

L. R. Chambers. 

E. G. Greek. 

8. B. Hatch-Bamwell. 

S. N. Mitra. 

A. H. Quraishi. 
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Burma. 

G. Samuel. 

A. W. H. Breakey. 

Maung Nyun. 

Maung Ba Tint. 

Maung Ohn. 

Maung Tun Min. 

Maung Ba Htay. 

Maung Saw Han. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

C. S. Jha. 

C. L. Bryson. 

Muhammad Azfar. 


Central Provinces . 
K. Radhakrishnan. 


Indian Police Service. 


Madras. 

A. W. Lennan. 

V. V. Chandrasokhara. 

S. Appanda Raj. 

Bombay. 

A. E. Davies. 

R. H. Simpson. 

V. G. Kanetkar. 

Bengal. 

G. Walker. 

J. W. Purdy. 

Upananda Mukherji. 

A jit Kumar Majumdar. 


United Provinces. 

G. A. J. Boon. 

J. D. A. Pollock. 

L. C. Ingram. 

H. A. St.CIare Stracey. 

Punjab . 

P. N. Cleary-Fox. 

G. N. Jackson. 

N. D. T. Sutton. 

Burma. 

C. Tooke. 

F. Smithorman. 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bibhutibhusan Banerji. 


Assam. 


Sudhindra Mohan Datta. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Tho undermentioned Indian Medical Service officers wore transferred to civil during 
the period from 1st April, 1933 to 31st< March, 1934 : 


Madras. 


Present appointment. 


Captain R. D. Alexander (temporarily). Acting Physician, Government General Hos- 
pital and Additional Professor of Medi- 
cine, Medical College, Madras. 

Colonol (now Major-General) Sir F. P. Surgeon-General, Madras. 

Coonor ^permanently). 

Captain J. F. Shepherd (temporarily). Reserve Duty, Government General Hospi- 
tal, Madras. 

Bombay. 

Captain J. E. Grey (temporarily). Civil Surgeon, Nasik, Bombay. 

Bengal . 

Superintendent, Central Jail, Rajshah 
Deni $) f 


Major N. B. Mehta (temporarily). 
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Indian Medical Service — contd. 


United Provinces, 


Present appointment. 


Captain W. Lawie (temporarily). Civil Surgeon, Dehra Dun, United Provinces. 

Captain F. E. B. Manning (temporarily). Civil Surgeon, Fyzabad, United Provinces. 
Captain D. M. Fraser (temporarily). Civil Surgeon, Allaha bud, United Provinces. 


Captain M. H. Shah (temporarily). 


Captain G. M. Irvine (temporarily). 
Captain T. J. Davidson (temporarily). 
Captain R. L. Frost (temporarily). 
Captain Hoe Min Soin (temporarily). 

Major A. J. D’Souza (temporarily). 


Punjab. 

Officiating Medical Superintendent, Punjab 
Mental Hospital, Lahore, Punjab. 

Burma . 

Civil Surgeon, Tounggyi, Burma. 

Civil Surgeon, Prome, Burma. 

Civil Surgeon, Thayetmyo, Burma. 

General duty at the General Hospital, Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

Jail Department, Burma. 


Central Provinces. 

Captain F. R. W. K. Alien (temporarily). Civil Surgeon, Raipur, Central Provinces. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Captain C. A. Bozman (temporarily). Superintendent, Peshawar Jails, North-West 

Frontier Province. 


Coorg. 

Captain A. M. Sheridan (temporarily). Civil Surgeon, Coorg. 


Government of India. 

Major W. R. Stewart (tenure appointment) Surgeonto His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Major R. C. Wats (temporarily). Medical Research Department (Malaria Sur? 

voy of India, Kasauli). 

Captain M. G. Saincher (on deputation). His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Medical 

Department, Hyderabad. 


Anglo-Soviet Agreement. 

11$. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
Will Government kindly place on the table of this House a copy of the recent 
Anglo-Soviet Agreement ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : The Honourable Member is 
apparently referring to the Temporary Commercial Agreement between His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which was signed on the 16th February, 
1934. The Agreement has been published in the Treaty series of Parlia- 
mentary papers a copy of which is being obtained and will be placed in the 
library of the Legislature when received, 
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Definition of “ Harijaws ” or “ Depressed Classes ” for purposes of 

Election. 

119. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
Will Government kindly state what definition they have finally adopted of 
“ Harijans ” or “ Depressed classes ” for each province for purposes of 
election to the various Legislatures and what communities or castes will be 
classed as such ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-1 -HUSAIN : I invite 
the Honourable Member’s attention to paragraph 4 of the Introductory Note 
to Appendices IV and V and to Appendix VIII of the White Paper. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Mr. Ghosh Maulik. 

The Honourable Sardar Siiri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT: 
May I ask this question, Sir, on behalf of Mr. Ghosh Maulik ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Have you got permission from 
him to ask the question ? 

The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT : 
No, Sir. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : I must inform Honourable 
Members that unless they have got permission from the Member who has put 
the question they should not rise and ask permission to put the question. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Verbally or 
in writing ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Any sort of permission. I will 
accept anything. However, probably the rule is not well known, so I will 
allow the questions to be put on the understanding that Honourable Members 
in future will be guided bv the rule which I have now made. 

Number of Officers holding high Appointments in the Political 
Department of* the Govebnmhnt of India. 

120. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik) : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) The number of Indians and Europeans holding high appointments in 
the Political Department ? 

(б) The number from the Army and the number from the Civil Service ? 

The Honourable Mr. B. J. GLANCY : {a) and ( b ). A statement has 

been laid on the table giving the information required. 


Number of officers holding high appointments (i.c., selection and superior appointments) in 
the Political Department of the Government of India. 


Europeans. 


Indians. 

Civil Services. 

Army. 

Civil Services. 

23 

2 

3 (ino lu ding one on 
foreign service 

as Administrator, 


✓ 

Nabha). 
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Expenditure incurred on the Public Service Commission and number 

of Indian Members. 

121. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik) : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) The cost of the upkeep of the Public Service Commission ? 

(b) The expenses incurred on the various examinations held under the 
auspices of the Public Service Commission ? 

(c-) The number of Indian members of the Public Service Commission ? 

(d) Has any Indian up till now been appointed to hold the post of 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) The provision made for 

the current financial year is Rs. 3,56,000. 

(6) The provision made for expenditure on examinations during the cur- 
rent financial year is Rs. 65,000. 

( c ) Two. 

(d) No. 

Leave Reserve for Officers in the British or Indian Army. 

122. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik) : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) What is the leave and other reserve of the officers (King’s 
Commissioned) in the Indian Army ? 

(b) The leave and other reserve for the officers in the British Army in 
India ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Indians holding the King’s Commission and serving 
in the Western Command do not get the same privileges with regard to 
leave, furlough or otherwise as are enjoyed by British officers ? 

(<f) Has any Army Order been issued from Army Headquarters to 
this effect ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : With your permission, Sir, 
I will answer this on behalf of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

(a) and (6). There is no leave or any other kind of reserve of officers in 
the combatant units of either the British or the Indian Army. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

Percentage of Indian Medical Service Officers kept in Reserve 
for Civil Employment. 

123. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 

PANDIT (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik) : (a) Will Government lie pleased to state what percentage of Indian 

Medical Service officers of the total Indian Medical Service cadre are kept in 
reserve for civil employment ? 
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(6) Are Royal Army Medical Corps officers ever employed in civil duties ? 

(c) What is the difference in duties, etc., between an Indian Medical 
Service officer and an officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : (a) No fixed percentage of 

Indian Medical Service officers is kept in reserve for civil employment but 
about 45 per cent, of the existing cadre are so employed at present. 

(/>) Yes, occasionally. 

(r) There is no difference between the professional duties of Royal Army 
Medical Corps officers employed in India and those of Indian Medical Service 
officers, but generally, the former serve with British troops and the latter with 
Indian troops. 

Vocational Training of Indian Soldiers with a view to Employment 

IN CIVIL LIFE AFTER DISCHARGE. 

124. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik) : Are Indian troops allowed any facilities to learn tradesmen’s jobs 
such as are allowed to British soldiers ? 

The Honourable Mr M. G. HALLETT : Tn certain branches of the 
army, Indian troops receive technical training as part of their work but there 
is no provision for vocational training with a view to employment in civil life 
after discharge. 

Special Concession rate for Conveyance of Motor Cars belonging 

to Railway Officers. 

125. The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik) : 
Will Government be pleased to state if there is any special concession rate 
for the conveyance of motor cars of railway officers ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : There is no special 
rate of general application over all railways in India. Certain railways, 
however, allow free passes, or carriage at concession rates, for motor cars of 
officers, on certain stated occasions, according to the particular conditions 
obtaining on each railway system . 

Revenue derived from Income-tax in each Province. 

126. Tiie Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ 
PANDIT (on behalf of the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh 
Maulik) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state what is the revenue derived 
from income-tax in each province ? Is it a fact that the largest amount 
is collected from Bengal ? 

(6) Has any Indian held the post of Income-tax Commissioner in Bengal ! 
If so, when, and for how long ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : (a) A statement is laid on 

the table. 

(5) Yes, for twelve days from 3rd November, 1933. 
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^Statement showing the netgevenue derived from taxes on income (i.e., income-tax and super- 
tax) %n the various provinces during 1932-33. 


Rb. 

1. Madras 1,67,98,748 

2. Bombay . 4,62,23,167 

3. Bengal 4,39,80,242 

4. United Provinces ....... 1,16,00,377 

5. Punjab 86,90,484 

6. Burma . 1,74,16,122 

7. Bihar and Orissa ....... 68,71,746 

'8. Central Provinces and Berar ..... 38,63,422 

9. Assam ......... 19,39,754 

10. North-West Frontier Province . . . ’ . 11,73,980 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Mr. Miller) : 
You have got a short notice question? If the Member in charge does not 
object to it, I have no objection. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : I have no objection, Sir. 

Appointment of a Joint Committee of both Houses to examine the 

WORKING- OF THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT. 

127. The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER : Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is proposed to appoint a Joint Committee of both Houses 
to examine the working of the Ottawa Agreement. If so, when will this Com- 
mittee meet ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : It is not proposed to appoint 
a Joint Committee of both Houses to examine the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement but I shall move, in the course of the present session, for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of this Council for that purpose in accordance with the 
terms of the Resolution adopted on 20th March, 1933. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER : May I enquire if it was the inten- 
tion of Government originally to appoint a Joint Committee and, if so, why 
this is not being given effect to ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, from the record of the 
clebate when the Resolution to which I referred was adopted it appears that it 
was the intention of Government that there should not be a Joint Select Com- 
mittee. The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition moved that there should 
be a Joint Select Committee appointed and my predecessor, the Honourable 
Mr. Drake, moved an amendment which was accepted by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You refer, of course, to the 
statement made by the Honourable Mr. Drake in this House ? 


The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Yes, Sir. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Do yofr remember what was 
said in the other House ? If you are not in a position to answer, I do not 
press it. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, what happened in the 
other House, to the best of my recollection, was this. The Committee which 
examined the Ottawa Agreement before it was approved in the other House 
made a recommendation that the working of the Agreement should be exa- 
mined by a Committee of that House. That recommendation was accepted 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Does not the 
Government of India recognize that unlike the other Second Chambers, the 
Council of State in India is not only a revising House but also deals with finan- 
cial and monetary matters and discusses the budget ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member is 
labouring under some confusion. We are not now dealing with Bills where 
under the Standing Orders, a Joint Select Committee of both Houses can be 
appointed. This is only an examining Committee and it rests with Govern- 
ment either to have a Joint Committee of both Houses or separate Committees 
of each individual House. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : It brings in 
revenue also. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Commercial Treaties and Notes affecting India. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I beg to lay on the table a further list of Commercial Treaties and Notes affect- 
ing India. 


Part 1. 

The Notes mentioned in this part provide for the prolongation up to the 10th 
February, 1934 under the same conditions as now obtaining of the Provisional Commer- 
•ial Agreement concluded between the Egyptian Government and the Government of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland by the Notes dated 5th — 7th June, 1930. 



Nature 



. Country. 

of 

Agreement. 

Description 

Date. 

Egypt 

Notes 

Commerce • . 

February 16th — 19th, 
1933. 


Part II. 

Agreements to which India is a party. 
Nil. 
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Bulbs governinstReoruitment to the Provincial and Subordinate - 
Services of the Government of Bombay. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, I lay 
on the table a statement containing the information promised in reply to parts 
(6), (d) and (e) of the Honourable Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit's 
question No. 72 on the 7th March, 1934. 


(6) Under the Bombay Civil Services Recruitment Rules no person who ia not a 
native of the Bombay Presidency may ordinarily be appointed to any post in the provincial 
or subordinate services. This rule may be relaxed in special cases by the Government. 

(d) No. 

(e) If other things are equal, natives of the Bombay Presidency are naturally given 
preference over others in recruitment to offices in that Presidency under the control of 
the Central Government. 

i 

i| 

BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill to protect the 
Administrations of States in India which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite disaffection towards, or to 
obstruct such Administrations, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
at its meeting held on the 11th April, 1934. , 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF SIX NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS, 
TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. ' 

r 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL (Chief Commissioner for 
Railways) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by tha 
Honourable the President, six non -official Members from the Council who shall be re- 
quired to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways.” ^ 

f 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDTSH PRASAD : Sir, I 
understand that in the Legislative Assembly, the other day, a desire having? 
been expressed that the proceedings of the Central Advisory Council for Rail-: 
ways should be circulated to the Members of that House, the Honourable the 
Railway Member undertook to do so if necessary. I hope that if the proceed- 
ings of the Committee are circulated to the Members of the Lower House,' 
Government will be pleased to circulate them to the Members of this Housed 
also. 


The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : Sir, if arrangement* 
are made to circulate these proceedings to Members of the Legislative Assembly 1 
they will certainly be circulated to Honourable Members of this House also. 


The Motion was adopted. 



MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF ONE MUSLIM NON-OFFICIAL 

MEMBER TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE 

TO THE HEJAZ VICE THE HONOURABLE Mb. HOSSAIN IMAM, 
RESIGNED. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the Presi- 
dent may direct, one Muslim Member to sit on the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to 
the Hejaz in the vacancy caused by the resignation of his seat on the Committee by the 
Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As both those Motions have 
been adopted, I declare that nominations for the Central Advisory Council for 
Railways and the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to the Hejaz will be 
received up to 11 a.m. on Monday, the 16th April, 1934. 


INDIAN TRUSTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, for a certain purpose, 
•be taken into consideration.*’ 

I introduced this Bill, Sir, on the 28th March, 1934, and, explained its 

J urport and showed that the Bill was of a non-controvcrsial nature. There 
i but little to add to what I said that day and that little is that I am now 
convinced that the Provincial Governments are not only willing and ready 
but most anxious that this Bill be passed at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, this Bill is no doubt non- 
controversial and does not- therefore require any speeches in support. If I 
rise to speak on the Motion, T do so just to express our gratification at the 
action of the Government in bringing forward a legislative measure directly 
this Council. I hope, Sir, that this will be the precursor of more Bills being 
Introduced in this House from time to time. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Chris- 
tians) : Sir, this is a very important measure, and coming as I do from Madras 
X am really thankful to the Government for pushing this legislation through. 
Land mortgage banks are quite a new institution and they require consider- 
able financial support. By allowing trustees to invest in the shares of land 
mortgage banks and also to deposit money therein, I think it will not only be 
benefiting the trusts, religious and charitable, in the country, but also the 
land mortgage banks which are really intended to help the agricultural popular 
tion. 


( 648 ) 
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Sir, as Honourable Members know very well, the position of a trustee is 
a very onerous one. He is held liable for funds in his possession unless he 
invests them in securities which are recognized by the law under the Trusts 
Act and which are known as trustee securities. Land mortgage banks being 
assured of help from the Government, it is but right and proper that trustees 
should be allowed whenever necessary to deposit surplus funds in land 
mortgage banks. I therefore strongly support this measure and am really 
grateful to Government for bringing this forward especially at a time when 
it is most needed. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, for a certain purpose, 
be taken into consideration.” 


The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Sir, 
I move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, for a certain purpose, 
be passed.” 


The Motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : I have no occasion to suggest, Sir, that the Bill which has 
been laid on the table today should be taken with any curtailment of the nor- 
mal period of notice. I propose therefore that it be proceeded with on Monday 
next. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 16th 
April, 1934. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Monday , 16th April , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. Sidheshwari Prasad Varma (Government of India : 
Nominated Official). 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Thb Honourable the PRESIDENT : There are three short notice 
questions and if the Honourable Member in charge of the Department has no 
objection, I will allow them. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN 
(Leader of the House) : No objection, Sir. 

Dissolution of the Legislative Assembly. 

128. The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIK^R : Eo 
Government propose to dissolve the present Assembly and hold new 
elections ? If so, when ? If not, why not P 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZI-l-EL'FAlN : 
Government hope to be in a position to make a statement on the subject before 
the close of the current session. 

I 

Attitude of Government towards the meeting of Congress iFArms 

in view of Mr. Gandhi’s announcement regarding the Suspension 

of the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

129. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGADISH PRASAD : (a) 
Has the attention of Government been drawn to the latest newspaper reports 
announcing tho decision of Mahatma Gandhi to suspend civil resistance for 
Swaraj ? 

(6) In view of this, will Government be pleased to state if Government 
has now any objection to the Congress or the All-India Congress Ccmmittee 
holding their session ? 

(For reply, see under question No. 130.) 

130. The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : (a) Has 
the attention of Government been drawn to the statement of Mahatma 
Gandhi appearing in the Hindustan Times of 8th April and other newspapers 1 

( 661 ) A 
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(6) In view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi has advised congressmen 
to abandon civil disobedience as a measure to attain Swaraj, do Government 
propose to lift the ban on the Congress and allow the Congress leaders to hold 
a session of the Indian National Congress to consider Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement and the proposals about Council entry of the newly formed Swaraj 
Party ? 

(c) Do Government propose to revise their policy with regard to the civil 
disobedience prisoners and release them to consider Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement and the proposals of the newly formed Swaraj Party ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : With your permission, Sir, 
I propose to reply to both these questions together. 

(1) The Government propose to raise no obstacle to a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee or, if the Congress leaders so prefer, of the Indian 
National Congress for the purpose of ratifying the statement of policy recently 
made by Mr. Gandhi and calling off civil disobedience. 

(2) If such a meeting is held, and if Government are satisfied that as a 
result of the meeting civil disobedience has been called off, Government will 
certainly review their policy towards the various Congress organisations. 

(3) With reference to the question of the release of prisoners who have 
been convicted for offences connected with civil disobedience the Honourable 
the Home Member explained in the Assembly in August last that Local 
Governments have been releasing civil disobedience prisoners before the 
expiration of their sentences if they were satisfied that such releases were not 
likely to encourage the revival of civil disobedience ; that is a policy which 
Government intend to continue. If civil disobedience is called off effectively 
the policy of release will naturally be expedited. 


RULING EE PUTTING OF QUESTIONS STANDING IN THE NAMES 
OF ABSENT MEMBERS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, I am 
afraid I must refer again at some length to the ruling which I gave at the last 
meeting of the Council of State when the Honourable Sardar Shri Jagannath 
Maharaj Pandit asked permission of the Chair to put certain questions standing 
in the name of an absent Member, and I enquired of the Honourable Member if 
he had obtained permission from the absent Member to ask the said questions. 
On the Honourable Member replying in the negative I gave my ruling that 
unless the Honourable Member has obtained permission from the absent 
Member whose questions appear on the list of questions he should not ask for 
such permission. Thereupon, the Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy 
raised an important issue whether the permission required from the absent 
Member should be verbal or in writing. I then stated that I would accept 
any sort of permission whether it was given in writing or verbally communi- 
cated. As it seemed to me then that this ruling regarding the obtainment of 

S emission was not generally well understood I allowed the Honourable 
ember to put the questions on the understanding that Honourable Members 
in future shall be guided by the ruling which I had then pronounced. Since 
then I have refreshed my memory by reference to the proceedings of the 
Central Legislatures and other works of reference, and I have come tp the 
conclusion that it is necessary as the matter is not well understood by many 
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Honourable Members that I should give a clear and definite ruling on this 
subject. At the outset I would like to draw the attention of the Honourable 
Members to Standing Order 18 which states that : 

“ If on a question being called it is not put or the Member in whose name it stands 
is absent, the President, at the request of any Member, may direct that tho answer to it 
be given ”. 

There is no doubt that under this Standing Order it is within the absolute 
discretion of the President to direct or refuse to direct that the answer be 
given and that it is within, his discretion to lay down a general rule that he 
will not direct the answer to be given unless the Member making a request 
has been authorized by tho Member in whose name the question stands. It is 
needless to remark that this absolute discretion of tho President has to be 
exercised soundly and not arbitrarily and in conformity with the precedents 
laid down elsewhere and in this House and also in conformity with the con- 
vention, if any, in the absence of any express rules or regulations. During 
the period oi my Presidentship I have invariably given permission to 
Honourable Members to ask questions on behalf of absent Members on the 
presumption and under the belief that the Honourable Member who seeks 
permission to put the question is doing so on the authority delegated to him 
by the absent Member. In my opinion, the Honourable Member who gives 
notice of a question and is about to leave the Council and is not likely to be 
present at the meeting when the question will appear on the list of business 
is under an obligation to inform the department not to place the question on 
the list of business during his absence or to delegate authority to his brother 
Member to ask the question on his behalf. As I read tho Standing Order 18 
it is clear to my mind that there is an implied delegation of authority by the 
absent Member to the other Member as a condition precedent to put the 
question on his behalf. In the matter of interpellation it appears that this 
privilege is only exercisable on behalf of the absent Member to put the question 
provided the latter has delegated his authority in that behalf. In order to 
correctly comprehend the situation a brief reference be made to Resolutions 
and Bills. Tn the case of a Resolution a Member in whose name the Resolution 
stands on the list of business shall when called on either withdraw the 
Resolution or move the Resolution and there is no such delegation of authority 
either implied or express to any other Member to move the Resolution on 
behalf of the absent Member. The only exception made is by Proviso to 
Standing Order 60 : 

“ that the Member may, with tho permission of the President, authorize any other 
Mombor in whoso name tho same Resolution stands lower in the list of business to move 
it on his behalf, and tho Member so authorized may movo accordingly 

But. in that case the Member in whose name the prior Resolution stands 
is himself present. It is distinctly stated in that Standing Order that : 

** If the Member when called on is absent, tho Resolution standing in his name shall be 
deemed to have been withdrawn 

In the case of Bills a similar disability exists. Under rule 20(A) : 

14 no Motion that a Bill be taken into consideration or be passed shall be made by any 
Member other than the Member in charge of the Bill 

and even written authorization given by the absent Member to another Member 
would not entitle the latter to make a Motion for the consideration or for the 
passing of any Bill. 

▲ 3 
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[Mr. President.] 

In this connection I would like to draw the attention of Honourable 
Members to a ruling which was given by my brother President in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 1st of April, 1933* when the Honourable Sir (then Mr.) R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty remarked thus : 

“ The Chair has observed that some Honourable Members are in the habit of sending 
a string of questions and are not in their places when those questions are asked. The 
Chair strongly deprecates such practice, and it has now decided that if an Honourable 
Member who has sent questions is not in a position to be present in his seat to ask his 
questions, he must authorize some o ther Honourable Member in writing to do so , and the 
authorization must be sent to the President. In the absence of such authorization, these 
questions will be treated as unstarred questions and the answers will be incorporated in the 
proceedings 

I would also like to point out that in the House of Commons the rule is 
that any Member may ask a question for an absent Member at his request 
(May’s Parliamentary Practice, 13th Edition, page 244). The words used 
there are “ at his request ” which implies authorization. It is not stated by 
May in his work that the request must be in writing, but I presume that must 
be the case. On the 26th April, 1920 a question was raised in the House of 
Commons whether there is any limit to the number of questions which one 
Member is permitted to ask on behalf of the absent Member and it was then 
also pertinently suggested that if this custom of asking questions by proxy 
be carried further, will it not result in two or three Members continually asking 
questions for a large number of absent Members ? The then Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Bight Honourable J. W. Lowther, appropriately 
remarked that : 


“With regard to the question whether Honourable Members are entitled to ask 
questions on behalf of other Honourable Members, of course, if thoro were any abuse of 
that rule the House probably would feel that the time had come when thoro should be some 
limit to the practico 

In the House of Commons the practice seems to be that ordinarily all 
those Members who are present are allowed first to ask questions standing 
against their names and then on going through the questions a second time 
any Honourable Member might ask questions on behalf of the absent Members. 

In the Council of State no general rule of this nature has been laid down 
before. In order to avoid any misunderstanding in future on this very 
important point I have decided that this must be done now and that in all 
points of substance the Assembly practice might suitably be adopted, i.e ., the 
Member desiring to put the question for the absent Member should in all 
oases be required to produce a written authorization from the absent Member 
and hand in the same to the President before the commencement of the 
meeting at which the question is to be put. I trust this ruling of mine which 
is in consonance with precedence elsewhere and with the practice now pre- 
vailing in the Assembly will be followed by the Honourable Members of this 
House, as it will on one hand discourage the habit of sending a string of 
questions and the Members failing to be in their places when those questions 
come up before the House and on the other hand it will tend to the establish- 
ment of a uniformity of practice both in the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly and further such written authorization will absolve Members who 
uot as proxies of the personal responsibilities naturally arising in asking such 
questions. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, may 1 ask one question in this connection ? How are 
the Members to know that the questions of which they have given notice will 
be put on a certain date ? For instance, Sir , if the notice of the question has 
been given and the answer is coming after say two or three weeks, then 
how will the Member know that his question will be answered on that parti- 
cular day so that he may give his authority to others in writing ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Ordinarily an Honourable 
Member is supposed to bo presont throughout the session but if he wish es to 
go away he can ascertain from the Department when his question is like ly to 
come; ' 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Slaughter of Weld Cattle at the Military Grass Farm, Manjha. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) Sir, 
on behalf of the Oommander-in-Chief I lay on the table information promised 
in reply to questions Nos. 107 and 108 asked by the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra on the 28th March, 1934 . 


107. (a) With the ooacu.rrjn.co of the civil authorities and after due warning had bee n 
given to local r3 ulent4 t’u military authorities gave orders for the slaughter of wild cattle 
which hid b3on doing consiI)rable darnigo on military land in the neighbourhood for years 
past. The cattlo were to be slaughtered in closed-in slaughter houses well within the 
boundary of the Military Grass Farm, and out of sight of the public. 

(6) I am prepared to accopt the Honourable Member’s statement. 

(c) At the last moment a complaint was received and it was agreed to suspend the 
slaughter of those cattlo on the conditions that the inhabitants of Fyzabad would ( i ) pay 
compensation to the butchery contractor to cover the expenses incurred by him in arrang- 
ing for the catching and slaughtering of tho cattlo, ( ii ) take immediate steps to rid the 
Military Grass Farm of tho wild cattle and (Hi) provide, with the assistance of the Military 
Farms Department, a fenco round it for future protection. 

( d ) No. The butchery contractor engaged cattle catchers from the Punjab. 

(e) I am not aware of the exact figure which was agreed upon as compensation under 
(c) (i) above. 


108. (a) and (6). The matter has boon engaging tho attention of the local civil and 
military authorities and it is hoped that a satisfactory settlement will be reached soon. 
I would, however, refor tho Honourable Member to tho last sentence of my reply to part 
(a) of his question No. 107 . 


Transport of Troops between India and England . 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, on 
behalf of the Commander-in-Chief I lay on the table the information promised 
in reply to question No. 114 asked by the Honourable Raja Raghunandan 
Prasad Singh on the 28th March, 1934, 


114. (a) and (6). The Honourable Member presumably refers to the cost of the 
carriage of troops by transport and freightship between British and Indian ports. The cost 
in 1913-14 and 1925-26 was respectively £342,409 and £834,376. The figure for 1933-34 
is not yet available but that for 1932-33 was £536,943. 
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The Board of Trade in England makes contracts with Shipping Companies on behalf 
of the Imperial Government and the Government of India for the annual transport of 
troops. Most of the transport work is done in ships reserved exclusively for Govern- 
ment service. In the case of such ships, tenders are not invited, as vessels suitable 
for the purpose without considerable and very costly adaptation are owned only by 
one or two companies. The first contract with these companies is usually for five years, 
and thereafter it is renewed annually. When accommodation for a spocific voyage has to 
be engaged in ships not wholly reserved for Government, tenders are called for. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF ONE NON-OFFICIAL MEMBER 
TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION VICE THE 
HONOURABLE Sir KURMA VENKATA REDDI. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN 
(Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I move : 

*' That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as tho Honourable the 
President may direct, one non-official membor to sit on the Standing Committee on 
Emigration vice tho Honourable Sir Kurina Redd i .” 

The Motion was adopted. 


The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I do not wish to move* today. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THREE NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 
TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR ROADS. 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL (Industries and Labour Secre- 
tary) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to tho election, in such method as may bo approved 
by tho Honourable the President, of three Members to serve on tho Standing Committee 
for Hoads which will bo constituted to advise the Governor General in Council in the 
administration of the Road Account during tho financial year 1934 -35.’ * 

Sir, this Motion is somewhat premature but my intention is that the preli- 
minaries may now be undertaken and the Members may think about their 
nominations and^that thereby perhaps some time may be saved. 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : With reference to the two 
Motions which have just been adopted, I declare that nominations for these 
Committees will be received up to 11 a.m. on Wednesday, the 18th April, 1934. 


INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, I 
move : 

11 That the Bill to protoct the administrations of States in India which are under th e 
suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite disaffection 
towards, or to obstruct such administrations, as passed by tho Legislative Assemb ly , 
be taken into consideration.’* 


♦Motion for the election of a Committee to inquire into and report on the working 
of and results achieved from the Ottawa Agreement . 4 - 
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Sir, for the second time during my short tenure of office as a Member of 
this Council it is my duty to put forward for acceptance of this Council a Bill 
designed to amend and supplement- the criminal law of India. I trust that 
Honourable Members will give me the same support that they did on a previous 
occasion and will have no hesitation in accepting this Bill on its merits and 
thereby giving to the administrations of the Indian States the protection which 
they need and the protection which it is in the interests not only of the States 
themselves but of British India to give. When the Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure were first enacted some 70 years ago, it no doubt 
appeared that those Codes covered every possible form of criminal activity, 
every illegal activity, that tended to interfere with the peace and prosperity of 
this country or with the well-being of its inhabitants. During the peaceful 
years of the Victorian Age, during the last years of the 19th Century and the 
opening years of the 20th Century, that was no doubt the case. But unfor- 
tunately, in more recent times, we have been living in an era of change. In 
such an era there are always those people who drop the motto “ More haste 
worse speed ” and who seek to secure their ends by revolution rather than by 
evolution, and who adopt unconstitutional rather than constitutional methods 
of effecting the changes which they have in view. Thus, Sir, our experience 
has been that many movements may be started directed against Government 
which tend to cause widespread agitation and serious disturbances of the public 
peace. In British India we have powers under the Penal Code and the various 
Acts by which it has been supplemented more recently to deal with such move- 
ments. In the Indian States, all of which have adopted and followed the 
criminal law of British India, the administrations of the States have power to 
deal with such movements if the agitation is confined to the limits of the States 
themselves. But British India and the Indian States (Indian India) are 
inextricably intermingled. There are no great natural boundaries, no rivers, 
seas or mountains ; there is only an imaginary dividing line. You pass 
without knowing it from one to the other. Not merely are there no natural 
boundaries, but there are no racial barriers. The people of Indian India and 
British India are one. It is thus not difficult, if peopie are discontented with 
the administration of an Indian State, to seek shelter and to concoct their 
plots, or conspiracies or agitation within the adjacent territory of British India. 
In this respect, British India and Indian India arc, if I may say so, in two 
water-tight compartments, and if I may quote from a statement which I saw 
recently made by one of India’s representatives on the Round Table Conference, 
a lady who is Well known to many Members of this House, 

“ it is impossible* to visualise a happy state in a country where the two separate parts 
are in two water-tight compartments as Indian India and British India 

If that view is accepted, and I think it must be, it brings me to what is the 
main object of this Bill that I am moving for the consideration of this House, 
Its underlying principle is to extend to the administration of Indian States the 
same measure of protection from activities directed against these administra- 
tions as the Governments of British India alreadj 7 enjoy. As I shall show later 
in some respects it does little more than give to the administrations of these 
States the protection which is enjoyed in British India by every resident 
thereof against unlawful interference with his activities by ill-disposed neigh- 
bours, and these States, whether large or small, and under whatever form 
of government, they may be governed, do merit this protection and this protec- 
tion should be given to them. If I may quote from one of the speeches deli- 
vered by the Honourable the Law Member in another place, 

“ the principle underlying the Bill is the law of neighbourliness ”, 
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We have got these States dotted all over India, and we in India are thei r 
neighbours. As neighbours they are entitled to help and protection from us. 
We as good neighbours should protect them from mischievous activities 
initiated or carried on in our territory. There is a further reason why we 
should do so. By granting this protection we shall not merely be helping our 
neighbours but we shall be helping ourselves, to put it on a more selfish line. 
Serious disturbances in a State cannot but have serious reactions in British 
India, which, as I have said, is inextricably intermingled with the States, and 
any such disturbances must tend to impair the general stability of the country 
and the peace and prosperity of the Empire. The measure is thus as much 
in the interests of British India as of Indian India. 

A further reason why we desire to put forward this Bill is that it is a 
measure of reciprocity. The States have always shown themselves ready to 
help British India in times of emergency or trouble. They have shown them- 
selves prepared to help us if agitators against Government resort to their 
territories. It is up to us, therefore, to put ourselves in a position to recipro- 
cate and to be able to give them help promptly when it is needed. I emphasise 
the word " promptly ”. If a subversive movement starts, a delay of over a 
few days or a few weeks may result in the spread of the movement. The 
agitation spreads quickly, and we cannot under such circumstances wait for 
ud hoc legislation to deal with the evil. We do not wish to use our power which 
exists under the Constitution of advising the Governor General to issue an 
Ordinance. We desire, therefore, to have the powers permanently on the 
Statute-book to be used promptly when the necessity arises. I trust that 
the necessity will not arise, and I may express the hope that the very fact that 
these powers are on the Statute-book and that we have got the power to deal 
with any unconstitutional agitation which may be carried on in British India 
against the State will have the effect of preventing ill-disposed persons from 
attempting to create trouble in this way. 

These are the main reasons why this Bill has been put forward. I will 
now refer briefly to what I may call the negative side of the question. The 
Bill has been attacked on the ground that it will prevent criticism of the admi- 
nistrations in the State. That is not in the least its object. If the subjects 
of a State have grievances there is nothing in this Bill to prevent legitimate 
ventilation of those grievances in British India by the press or by other means. 
There is nothing to prevent them putting forward proposals for reform in a 
constitutional manner. It is merely aimed against unconstitutional methods, 
against illegal agitation and against what follows from that, subversive move- 
ments. 

To turn now to the details of the Bill, I gather that as only one notice of 
amendment has been received, Members of the Council of State are generally 
satisfied as to the necessity and the suitability of clauses 2, 4 and 5 of the Bill 
and the consequent clauses. Clause 2 is a simple one. It prohibits conspiracy 
against the States and gives to the States much the same protection as is 
afforded by section 124A of the Indian Penal Code to the Government of British 
India. When evilly disposed persons wish to overthrow the Government erf 
a State they work first in secret. We cannot afford to wait till they commit 
some overt act. We must nip the evil in the bud and stop it at the earliest 
opportunity, and this section will give us power to do so. A safeguard has 
been inserted during the discussions in the other place and a section has been 
added that no prosecution shall take place under this section except with the 
sanction or by the authority of the Governor General in Council or of a Local 
Government, Clause 5 also needs no very lengthy explanation. It gives 
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protection which is enjoyed in British India both by Government and by indivi- 
duals. If there is a dispute in British India between two rival zemindars and 
if one of those zemindars gathers together a crowd of bad characters with the 
object of committing mischief or criminal trespass on his neighbour’s land, 
that crowd is under the law of British India an unlawful assembly ; members 
of it can be prosecuted, the police can take steps to disperse it. But if such a 
crowd collects within British India with the object of marching into a State 
and committing those very offences or others of the same kind that I have 
mentioned, we have no power to deal with it. The local authorities, the local 
police are entirely impotent, and the result is that jathas are formed which 
march into the territories of a State and tend to increase disturbances which 
are going on there. Clause 5 again does little more than give the same protec- 
tion as is afforded to residents in British India by section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. It is a preventive section designed to stop the activities of 
organisers of subversive movements at the earliest stage before the stage of 
jathas or unlawful assemblies has been reached. It will I hope tend to save 
imiocent unoffending residents of British India from being duped or cajoled 
into supporting any subversive movement against a State. Both these 
sections 4 and 5, it is true, give very considerable power to the local authorities, 
to the district magistrate, but it is to be noted that they are not in force at 
once and it is only after those sections have been extended by an order of the 
Governor General or a Local Government that the district officer has power to 
take action under these sections. 

Finally I come to clause 3, about which probably there will be more dis- 
cussion later. My friend Mr. Glancy is more competent to speak on that clause 
than I am and I trust he will have an opportunity of doing so when we consider 
the amendment of which notice has been given. I would only make a few 
general points. In an article on the Bill which I read in the press a short time 
ago, the author of the article divided the press into three categories, respect- 
able, rapacious and reptile. Probably the last two categories somewhat 
overlap, but if this classification is correct, and I am afraid it must bo admitted 
there is a good deal of truth underlying it, then I would make the point that 
it is only against the two last categories that this Bill is directed, against the 
rapacious and the reptile press. It will not interfere with constitutional or 
legitimate criticism, however trenchant,, that may be made. During the 
discussions in another place the clause has been modified by the addition of an 
Explanation, so as to meet the criticism that in the case of some ill-administered 
States — their number is I trust and believe very small — a mere recital of facts 
might stir up hatred and contempt against the administration. The Explana- 
tion which has been added makes it quite clear that a statement of facts, that 
is to say a statement of true facts, does not come within the mischief of this 
clause unless it is made with malicious intention. This will be an effective 
safeguard against the use of this clause to prevent legitimate ventilation of 
grievances. A further safeguard which has been made clear by an amendment 
inserted at the Select Committee stage is that the order of the executive 
authorities can be referred to a High Court. We are in fact by this section 
merely restoring to the States the protection which they enjoyed for many 
5&ars when the old Press Act of 19.10 was in force. We have learnt by expe- 
rience both in British India and in dealing with the press attacks on the States 
that in dealing with the press prevention is better than punishment. If the 
. editor or the dummy editor of some petty little paper is prosecuted and pro- 
bably convicted, that merely serves to give him a gratuitous advertisement. It 
does not stop the evil but merely gives publicity to his attempt. Our experience 
has been therefore that the safest course is to require those responsible for the 
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oonduct of a newspaper to deposit security which in the event of their infring- 
ing the law may be forfeited. We have it is true an Act, the Indian States 
(Protection Against Disaffection) Act, but our experience has been that that 
Act is ineffective. One case brought under that Act has I believe been going on 
for something like three or four years. I am not certain whether it has even 
yet finished. That shows how ineffective an Act of that kind, which merely 

f ives power to prosecute, is when dealing with newspaper attacks on the 
tates. 

I do not think I need say more on the provisions of this Act. It does I 
thfok make a step forward in the relations betweeriBritish India and the Indian 
States. It does I think emphasise the unity of the two component parts of the 
Indian Empire, and it does emphasise the partnership that exists and must 
exist between them. It will I trust, if it is passed, facilitate the smooth 
working of that ideal which we all have in mind, the federation of India. 

Sir, I move. 


The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces : General ) : Sir, in speaking on this Bill, I have to work under 
great difficulties. The Standing Orders and Rules do not allow us to ask a 
question or to move a Resolution and speak on the administration of ruling 
princes. Under such circumstances, Sir, one really feels handicapped in 
discussing this Bill when this Bill is designed to protect the administrations of 
States in India which are under the suzerainty of the British Government. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I tell the Honourable 
Member that he is in no way handicapped in discussing the provisions of this 
Bill ? 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : I am so glad. 
I will try my utmost to discuss it within the Standing Orders as far as possible. 

The underlying principle of this Bill, as stated in the statement of objects 
and reasons, is to protect the administration of the Indian States from attacks 
in British India. Further, it is stated that as units of Federation which we 
expect soon, those Indian States deserve protection from attacks in British 
India and therefore this measure has been introduced. In this connection, 
Sir, I have to state briefly the short history of the various Acts which have been 
passed in the past. In 1910 the Press Act was passed in which provisions 
nearly analogous to those contained in clause 3 of the present Bill were 
introduced. After that, Sir, the Press Committee after the introduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms examined the whole question thoroughly 
and they came to the conclusion that in repealing the Press Act as a whole 
they need not retain the provisions which were designed to afford protection 
to the administration of the Indian States. Here, Sir, I quote a sentence or 
two from the report of the Press Committee : 

“ Wo understood that before the Press Act became law it was not found necessary to 
protect Indian Princes from such attacks and we know that the Act, so far as the evidence 
before us shows, has only boon used on three occasions for this purpose. We do not in the 
circumstances think that we should be justified in recommending on general grounds any 
enactment in the Penal Code or elsewhere for the purpose of affording such protection in 
the absence of evidence to prove the practical necessity for such a provision of the law **. 
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So from 1910 to 1921 I understand there were only three prosecutions 
against editors of newspapers and, if I may say so, Sir, that reflects great credit 
on the Indian press. After the abolition of the Press Act, in 1922 an Act 
was passed under section 67B of the Government of India Act, because the 
Assembly rejected even the introduction of a less stringent measure than the 
one under discussion now and so under the certifying powers the Act of 1922 
was passed. The difference between this Bill and that Act is that according 
to me that Act provided for a judicial trial, while in this Bill we find that 
executive action is being substituted for judicial trial. But even that Act, Sir, 
was defeated as popular opinion was against it. After the Act became law 
under the certifying powers of His Excellency the Viceroy, I understand that 
only three editors have been prosecuted up till now and that also shows the 
deterrent effect of that Act and it proves — proves to the hilt — that there is 
no further necessity for any measure of the kind before us, if I may say so. 

At the outset, Sir, I might make it perfectly plain to the House that I am 
not at all against the princes. I do not want to attack their administration ; 
but I really desire that if there is maladministration or misrule in States , 
they must take early steps to improve their administration, because, after all, 
the princes are Indians and I, as an Indian , will be proud of any administration 
of a prince if it comes up to the level of the present standard of administration 
in British India. Mention has been made both today here and in the other 
House about malicious attacks on the princes and their administration, about 
jathas and incursions or raids in their provinces from people in British India 
and so on. My submission is, What is at the root of all this agitation ? If 
there are malicious attacks, you have got the Act of 1922 and you can take 
advantage of it . I will come to the grounds later on in my speech which have 
been put forward that the Act docs not work properly. But my first 
point is : Is there a real need or have the princes made a demand that they 
desire protection from attacks in British India ? I understand, Sir, that in 
1930 the Chamber of Princes made a demand like that but after that at least 
I have not heard of any demand on the part of the princes to pass this measure. 
We have not been supplied with information that the princes really do demand 
this sort of measure for protecting their administration against attack and 
therefore, Sir, we are not in a position to decide whether any urgent necessity 
exists for passing this emergency measure. If I have followed the speech of 
the Honourable the Home Member correctly, he has raised three points, the 
most important of which is that the paternal administration of the Indian 
States should not be disturbed. Well, Sir, I do not want to disturb that 
paternal administration by criminal force or by direct action, but I submit 
that I do really want the princes to introduce modern administration in their 
States and I do really want that they should move with the times. Political 
institutions on democratic lines are coming into existence throughout the world. 
We here in British India have got reforms and are craving for more reforms. 
I cannot for a moment understand how the subjects of the States will be free 
from this. They read books, they read newspapers. They know that their 
brothers in British India are getting reforms. They know that the provincial 
administration is going to become autonomous and they know that they have 
to submit to a one-man rule which, with a lew exceptions, is the so-called 
despotic rule of an Indian prince. So, Sir, how can we afford to check that 
legitimate aspiration of the subjects of the Indian States ? Political insti- 
tutions, I submit, are not geological or archaeological things to be kept in the 
Delhi Museum. They are things of daily life and they affect the well-being 
of the subjects of the State. So, Sir, it is for us not to stop the natural process 
pf evolution. 
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It is stated, Sir, that the Act of 1922 causes much delay and gives a lot of 
publication and also requires heavy expenditure to bring an offender to justice . 

I submit, Sir, that because by following the judicial course of trial you require 
more time or more expenditure is no ground at all for substituting executive 
action for judicial trial. But I submit, Sir, the difficulty lies somewhere else. 

I know a case but I cannot refer to it because it is sub judice in my own province 
but the difficulty lies in this that if the unfortunate victim comes into 
possession of some important document the whole structure of the case falls 
to the ground and so, Sir, judicial trial is being sought to be avoided in this 
Bill and executive action is being substituted. 

Then, Sir, let me examine very briefly the relation of the princes with the 
Government of India today. The princes say that they do not want to have 
any connection at all with the Government of India but they will have direct 
relation with the Crown. As far as I understand the present position, Sir, it is 
this that the Crown through the Government of India exercises control over 
the administration to some extent of the States. If the princes really do not 
want any direct connection with the Government of India, why should the 
Legislature be asked to pass an Act for their protection — the more so as it is 
an emergency measure ? 

Then, Sir, I come to a statement made by my Honourable friend, Mr. 

Clancy, in the other House and, if I remember correctly, 
~' OON * the statement that he made there was that on account 

of the introduction of reforms in India and the pressure brought to bear on the 
princes to improve their administrations, many of them have set up well- 
organized administrations for ruling their States. So far as I know, there 
are only a few States in Southern India about which we do not hear any 
complaints. There are so many other States where the administration is still 
in as crude a form as it was many years ago, and what do the subjects say ? 
They do not desire any rapid or hasty change. They desire that their lives 
and property should be safe and that they should be allowed to live a peaceful 
lifo, and carry on their vocations in those States. It was said in the other 
House that there are about 400 journals published in the various States, but 
I submit that not one newspaper or one magazine will be allowed in those 
States to criticize the administrative actions of the ruler. We, living in 
British India, have to take into consideration their grievances and we have to 
plead for their cause. Therefore it seems that this Bill has been introduced 
to curtail our activities as well as the activities of those who come here and 
organize meetings and carry on constitutional agitation for improving the 
administration of the States. We owe them a duty and ought to help them 
in getting redress for their grievances, and if any attempt is made to curtail 
our activities in this direction we shall have to oppose this Bill tooth and nail. 
It may be said that the subjects of the princes arc in a very happy position 
and that we, British Indians, instigate them to agitate for reforms. If that 
is so, Sir, why do we have every year so many conferences ? Why do we get 
so much literature about their complaints ? Why do we receive so many 
telegrams to oppose certain provisions of this Bill ? The subjects desire their 
. lot to be improved. In this connection, Sir, I think it is the British Govern- 
ment and the various politicians who have propounded the idea of democracy 
and who practically condemn one-man rule, that is responsible to some extent 
for instilling those ideas into the subjects of the States. Not long ago, Lord 
Chelmsford gave advice to the Prince of Bharatpur and, with your permission, 
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Sir, I will read a portion of it. This is what he said about the administra- 
tion of Indian States : 

“ If the wheels of administration are to run smoothly, the stirring times in which we 
live and particularly the events of the past few months, have emphasised the danger that 
attends the exorcise of autocratic rule without proper regard to the interest of the people. 
In the vast- majority of the countries of the world the realization of this danger has led to 
the substitution of government by the people for the uncontrolled authority of an indivi- 
dual sovereign. The rulers of the Indian States in virtue of their protection by the British 
Government enjoy an unusual degreo of personal control over the welfare of the ir su bjccts, 
and the responsibility that lies upon them is correspondingly great. In India itself the 
British Government has deckled to grant a substantial measure of powor to the people in 
the administration of their own affairs. Autocratic rulo anywhere will in future be an 
exception and an anomaly *\ 

After that, Sir, Lord Irwin, in his address to the Chamber of Princes in 
1931, said ; 

4t There must bo a reign of law based either expressly or tacitly on the broad good-will 
of the community : individual liberty and rights must be protected, and the equality of 
all members of the State before the law be recognized. To secure this an efficiently orga- 
nized police force must bo maintained, and a strong and competent judiciary, secure from 
arbitrary interference by the executive and irremovablo so long as they do their duty. 
Taxation should bo as light as circumstances permit, easy of collection, certain, and pro- 
portionate to the means of the taxpayer to pay. The personal expenditure of tho ruler 
should be as moderate as will suffice to maintain his position and dignity, so that as large 
a proportion as possible of the State revenues may bo available for tho development of the 
life of the community, such as communications, education, health and social services, 
agriculture, housing and other kindred matters. There should be some effective means 
of ascertaining the needs and desires of its subjects and of keeping close touch between the 
Government and the governed. Religious toleration and conciliation in all disputes 
between the subjects are important, and last but not least is the need to choose and trust 
good counsellors. By this, perhaps more than aught else, is a wise ruler known, and the 
fulness of his trust in competent advisers will in great part bo the measure of the confidence 
which his people repose in him. 

“ I must not, however, allow my address to Your Highnesses to develop into a treatise 
on the theory of government. Seme may say that it is not always so easy to carry such 
precepts into practice, but there are, I believe, few who would not readily admit these 
minima requirements of good administration, and you will remember that a Resolution by 
His Highness tho Maharaja of Bikaner commending its essentials was passed not long ago 
with unanimity in this Chamber. There is no use in disguising from ourselves that the new 
order of things and the irresistible logic of events am lifting tho veil from much that has 
hitherto been considered of private concern, and more and more factors are tending to 
bring your affairs into publicity. Where there is criticism of any « f your administrations, 
be it based on reasonable grounds or scurrilous and misinfoimt d ; the best answer on the 
part of those who havo nothing to hide is the issue of full and regular administration reports 
from which the public may learn how your Government is carried on. Such publication 
has always been desirable, but it will bo essential when, in these changing times, you come 
to fcako your part in tho federal constitution of all India ”. 

He further says : 

“ But let us not forget that, as you acquire a share in the control of common subjects, 
and as your internal affairs become of increasing interest to public opinion in India, theie 
will como to you more and more responsibility for bringing your administrations to the 
level demanded of all modorn Governments ”. 

So, Sir, if the princes bring their administration to the level of modem 
government, as has been indicated by these two high personalities, I believe 
we shall not need an opportunity of discussing a measure like this. It is only 
due to the lack of administration of this standard that so many complaints are 
cropping up, and I think if we pass this Bill we will stifle legitimate criticism 
and deprive the subjects of the Indian States of a source for ventilating their 
grievances. 
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Then, Sir, I want to deal very shortly in general with the specific proposals 
in this Bill. The Bill was circulated — not to the Presidents of States* Subjects 
Conferences, nor to any private body — but to district magistrates, to whom 
power is to be given under this Bill, and to judges. Their opinions have been 
received and the majority of them have said in clear terms that they do not 
find any necessity for such a Bill. I will only cite two opinions, that of two 
High Court Judges of Allahabad. Justice Niamatullah says : 

“ I do not think it is necessary for the Indian Legislature to extend the same protec- 
tion to the States as it has done in the case of British Indian administration. The dcgiee 
of latitude which the British Indian subjects are given for criticising the administrative 
actions of tho Executive is unknown in the States. On th o other hand it is an open secret 
that maladministration in some States is great. Things are dono in some of them which 
are true but cannot be proved. Any exposure of them in the States themselves is out of tho 
question. Freedom of comment in British India has a great moral effect and indirectly 
acts as a check by drawing the attention of the Political Department to the alleged high- 
handed action of tho State administration. It is true this freedom is sometimes abused 
but there are laws already on the Statute-book which afford some measure of protection 
to the States. 

“States aro very jealous as regards interference in their internal affaiis by the authori- 
ties m British India. Consistently with this attitude the y have ro claim to any further 
extension of protection through the Indian Legislature. A* the latter cannot legislate so 
as to bind the State administrations, there is little justification for the seme degree of 
protection being extended to them 

Justice Rachpal Singh says : 

“ I am opposed to the provisions of this Bill. Generally it will be found that people 
belonging to Indian States, whose grievances are not redress* d. or mo to Biitifh India in 
the hope that by giving publicity to their cause, they will obtain n hearing fr< m the British 
Government. 1 do not see any reason why they should be discouraged from adopting this 
course. This is one of tho remedies, and very often tho only remedy, which they have 
against oppressions by the ruler of a State and 1 thii.k that they should be pciinitlcd to 
avail themselves of the samo ”. 

Various district magistrates, to whom you propose to give power under 
this Bill, also think that this Bill is not necessary, that there is real malad- 
ministration in the Indian States and that public opinion in India is only a 
check on their maladministration, a nd they aro likely to improve their adminis- 
tration only through the force of public opinion in India. Then, Sir, if that is 
the opinion of trusted servants of the Government of India, if that is the 
opinion of district magistrates whose duty it will be to administer this Act, 
I fail to understand what has stimulated the Government of India to introduce 
a measure of this sort. When the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 was 
passed it was said that the Government wanted to restore order in the country 
for the smooth working of the coming reforms. It was also said that the 
Act was a temporary measure, and there is a provision in it that it will last for 
three years only. Now, Sir, if I follow the position correctly, am I to 
understand that certain reforms are also to be introduced in the States and 
therefore the Government of India on the demand of the rulers of the States 
feel the necessity of enacting this law, so that the reforms to be introduced in 
the administration of tho Indian States should be a success ? But, as far as 
I know, there is no proposal like that, so my charge against the Government 
of India is that, you have failed in your duty towards the States* subjects. 
If you deem it so necessary to introduce a measure of this sort for the protection 
of the administration of the princes, what steps have you taken to protect the 
interests of the subjects of those States ? If you have not taken any steps, 
then this one-sided measure which you bring before us does not stand the test 
of logic and we at least should not consider it at all. 
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Then, Sir, I am doubtful whether really we can consider a measure of this 
sort. If, however, the legal advisers of the Government of India have brought 
this measure l>efore us, I take it that they have examined that point carefully 
and we are entitled to consider this measure. If that is so, then. Sir, we the 
taxpayers of India have also a duty to perform and to examine the present 
measure very carefully. We cannot interfere in the internal administration of 
the Indian States ; but we have to pay and pay very heavily for maintaining 
an army to secure their States from external raids. We have to pay for 
maintaining a Political Department and we have to pay also by way of loans 
crores of rupees of the Indian taxpayers to the princes for their administration. 
If that is so, then we are also entitled to take into consideration the grievances 
of the subjects of the States and help them in improving their lot. We could 
have considered this Bill reasonable if the Government of India had introduced 
another measure to safeguard the interests of the States’ subjects, but this 
seems to be a one-sided action as I have just now said, and nothing has been 
done for the subjects of States. Clause 3 of the present Bill wants to substi- 
tute executive action for judicial proceedings. Under this clause no 
comments, no legitimate comments, no fair comments, can be allowed. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : No. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : My 
Honourable friend Mr. Hallett says “ No The Explanation to that clause 
is : 


“Statements of fact made without malicious intention and without attempting to 
excito hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not be deemed to be of the nature described 
in clause C) of this sub-section ”, 

and he says “No ” probably basing his statement on Explanation 5. 

The Honourable Sir HARRY HAIG : May I remind my Honourable 
friend that there are two Explanations already in the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act which apply and that Explanation 5 has been put in in addition 
to the provisions which are already contained in the Indian Press (Emergency 
powers) Act ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : There is no Explanation 5. 

The Honourable Sir HARRY HAIG : There are other Explanations. 
Perhaps my Honourable friend has not seen the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act. For instance, there is Explanation 2 : 

“Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures of the Government with a 
view to obtain thoir alteration by lawful means without exciting or attempting to excite 
hatred, contempt or disaffection, shall not be deemed to hoof the nature described 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR": Explanations 
are there and I have read those Explanations. Then my submission is that 
if really it is not the intention of Government to stifle legitimate criticism, why 
have recourse t-o executive action ? In a judicial trial the press owner will have 
ample opportunity to prove his case, to adduce evidence in his favour and he 
will get an opportunity of appeal or revision. Here under this provision only 
a magistrate will have to decide and his case will go up to the High Court, 
to a bench of two or three judges and that too by way of revision. There is a 
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lot of difference between an appeal and a revision, and I submit that if the 
position of Government is quite sound on that point they ought not to have 
taken recourse to this executive action, but they ought to have made provision 
for judicial trials so that the order of the magistrate should not decide the fate 
of the press owner. 

Then, Sir, there is this all-pervading clause 6 — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I remind the Honourable 
Member that general principles of the Bill are only discussed at this stage ? 
He will have another opportunity of discussing the clauses. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : So, Sir, to 
sum up the whole case, I submit that Government has not made out a case for 
certain provisions of this Bill and therefore except the two clauses relating to 
jathas and clause 2 I am not in a position to lend my support to this Bill. 

The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I confess that I feel myself to be in a 
sort of dilemma when I speak on this Bill. On the one hand, I have strong 
dislike of the methods adopted by some of the Indian newspapers and other 
publicists in libelling Indian princes and their administration ; and, on the 
other hand, I have my convictions about the immediate necessity of liberaliz- 
ing the political constitutions and the political institutions in the Indian States. 
I think, Sir, it is not impossible that by the passing of measures like the one 
we are discussing at present we may achieve the objects in view. I think the 
condemning of the excesses and abuses of the liberty of the press in British 
India, and the advocating of the inauguration of some sort of popular self- 
government in the Indian States, are not antidotes to each other. In fact, I 
can conceive that the more the Indian princes liberalize their political consti- 
tutions and become constitutional monarchs in their small kingdoms and 
principalities, the less would be the attention paid to the internal affairs of 
the States by the press and platform in British India. Due to the absence of 
such a Bill as the present one, the libellers and blackmailers of Indian princes 
were beyond the reach of the Indian States, as living outside their jurisdiction, 
whereas, on the other hand, they are also beyond the reach of the British Indian 
Government who had no legal weapon by which they could bring the libellers 
under restraint and prove their own goodwill and sympathy for the Indian 
princes being their allies. A libel against an Indian prince or State adminis- 
tration, published in a newspaper in British Indian territory, is not an offence 
punishable under the ordinary penal laws of the land unless and until the 
present Bill is passed into law. It was not possible for the British Indian 
Government to punish such offenders before even if they desired to do so. I 
admit that an Indian prince or an administration have got the remedy in the 
present sections in the Penal Code relating to defamation and libel, and he 
has got the full liberty of lodging a complaint in a proper criminal court in 
British India, against such press which indulge in libellous attacks. But I 
think and I believe there may be various considerations which prevent the 
Indian princes adopting such a procedure. A case of defamation unnecessarily 
leads to an open discussion of the State’s internal affairs in a manner, which 
instead of rivetting public attention to the real merits of the case, allows a 
wide scope to the soandal-mongering of the newspaper world and their reader 
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Then, Sir, I come to the constitutional position of the Indian princes. 
All Indian States are independent political units under the paramount power. 
It is the rulers of Indian States who, at one time or other, made treaties with 
the paramount power. The British Government when making treaties with 
such Indian rulers recognized that the Indian princes have sovereign rights 
over their States and the rulers of all such States must have been regarded by 
the British as having sovereign rights on those kingdoms. Now, I ask : Is it 
not reasonable to claim for the sovereigns of such Indian States a fair measure 
of protection of their dignity and respect in keeping with their high exalted 
positions ? The present measure is only allowing some measure of power to 
combat libellous attacks by the British Indian press on such princes and their 
administrations and for safeguarding their respect and dignity in the eyes of 
the masses within their own dominions and outside. 

Sir, in these days of democracy when we find State after State in Europe 
falling on autocrat dictatorships to save the people from ruin, we will have 
to seriously ponder whether absolute monarchy is bad in theory at the present 
moment. I say that there are Indian princes who think themselves to be 
paterfamilias and treat their subjects like children and have conferred benefits 
on their subjects which even the British Indian subjects after remaining for 
150 years under British rule do not enjoy. In this connection I may 
mention that the late Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhalo and other political leaders 
after him agitated for the introduction of compulsory free primary education 
in British India, but though we do not enjoy this privilege here in British 
India, yet the subjects of the States like Baroda, Mysore and Travancore 
enjoy such benefits. 

Sir, this compulsory free primary education is the foundation on which 
constitutional advancement rests and if some of the Indian States could go 
so far it is not a wonder that they will liberalize their constitutions and 
governments in time. I do not even for a moment deny that a fair criticism 
in the press will do good to the princes themselves, but what I object to is 
the libellous attacks, whether true or false. I do not believe that in this world 
there are persons so high that they should be absolved from criticism, but 
criticism has its bounds and they must be kept within bounds too. The pre- 
sent measure has become an absolute necessity when wo found that in spite 
of a sufficient scope being given so long for the critics to remain within the 
proper bounds of decency and propriety, they failed in keeping themselves 
within bounds of decent and fair criticism. I believe that by now every one 
of the newspaper readers have been convinced that the vituperative criticism 
against Indian princes, which are published from time to time in the columns 
of some of the inferior journals, posing as interested in the Indian States’ 
affairs, are not generated from disinterested public spirit and public goodwill. 

Before I concludo I would remind the princes that the British Indian 
Legislature are going to give them the full measure of protection that 
they need against wicked libellers by this Bill, but that does not absolve them 
from the duty of improving the machinery of their governments in such a way 
as would allow the subjects to have more control in the State’s affairs and 
gradually to transform themselves into constitutional monarchs on the lines 
of constitutional monarchy in Great Britain. I would ask the princes not to 
forget the fact that unless and until they base their rule on the goodwill of 
their own subjects, no amount of measures like the one under consideration will 
save them from press attacks and from ultimate ruin to themselves. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Bill. 
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The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKFARKHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, I do not 
want to take up the precious time of the Council, as the Honourable Mr. 
Kalikar has done, nor do I want to go into the high legal technicalities, but I 
wish to take a common-sense view of the subject. I agree, Sir, generally with 
the principle of the Bill anti I am strongly of opinion that it is an essential 
measure in the present conditions of the country. The recent agitations of 
British Indian subjects against Kashmir, Alwar, Patiala and Bahawalpur 
make it highly imperative that such like manifestations of ill will against the 
Indian States should be effectually controlled by some legislative enactment 
and with this end in view I regard this Bill well calculated to put down 
undesirable forms of agitation. Honourable Members might remember that 
thousands of people from the Punjab marched in ja/has into the territory of 
Kashmir and caused considerable commotion in that State. Similar happen- 
ings took place in Alwar and attempts wore also made to foment disaffection 
and rebellion in Bhopal and many other States. In short/strong agitation 
was kept up in British India on the ground that there has been maladministra- 
tion in these States. It is, therefore, time that a Bill of this nature is placed 
on the Statute-book as soon as possible. 

Sir, the Bill under consideration seeks to supplement the provisions of the 
Indian States Protection Act of 1922. That Act was only intended to control 
the issue of literature calculated to be prejudicial to the interests of the Indian 
States. Some provision was, therefore, necessary to control other activities 
directed against the States and this is provided for by the present Bill. In 
view of the readiness shown by the Indian States in India to assist the 
Government of India during the stormy days of the civil disobedience 
movement, the Government of India do owe to the States some necessary 
protection against the activities carried on in British India with a view to 
embarrass their administrations on the plea of misgovernment. It is further 
desired as the administration of the Indian States is now to become an internal 
part of the Government of India on account of their concurrence in the 
federation form of government in India. 

In view of all these facts, Sir, 1 see nothing objectionable in the provisions 
of the Bill except clause 3 dealing with the press section. I fear that if this 
clause is passed legitimate criticism of misdoings in the Indian States will be 
discouraged. Even in the case of British India the Press Emergency Act was 
passed as a measure of emergency which can no longer he said to exist and 1 
do not see why its provisions should be extended to protect the Indian Slates* 
administration, which in many cases are not above criticism. It would rather 
be in the interest of the populat ion as well as the administration of such States 
that the outside press should be given free scope to make legitimate criticism 
of their maladministration wherever it exists. No doubt, the Indian States 
deserve protection against, activities carried on in British India to subvert 
or interfere with the administration of such States and this is provided for 
by the other clauses of the Bill. But so far as criticism in the press is con- 
cerned, I think the protection should be given in such a manner as not to make 
the misdoings in Indian States above the law. There ought to he some 
legitimate cheek on the States* administrations. After all, the States* 
administrations are not more important or of greater significance than the 
Government of British India, and when the Government of India as well as the 
Provincial Governments under it are not exempt from a legitimate criticism 
of their iidministrations in the press, what cogent reasons can there be to 
grant suc,l exemptions to the States* administrations not enjoved even by the 
Government ot British India ? " 
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Besides this, Sir, the Act of 1922 known as the Indian States Protection 
Act makes the law of sedition under section 124A applicable to writings with 
reference to the State administrations and in this aspect that Act fully protects 
a prince or a chief as well as his administration from malicious attacks. At the 
same time the Indian States themselves do not seem to be so keen for such 
drastic and summary action as is contemplated by the Bill under discussion. 
The initiative on this line seems to have been taken by the Government* 
India and not by the Indian States, for in the statement of objects and rea 
sons attached to the Bill there is no mention of the fact that the contemplated 
restrictions on the liberty of - the press are being imposed at the request or 
demand of the Indian princes or chiefs. It even does not appear from it that 
the Indian States Protection Act of 1922 has failed in its working to achieve 
the object for which it was enacted. Under the circumstances. Sir, T do not 
think that- a case has been made out for this section, nor do I think that it is 
necessary or desirable. To my mind agitation in the press against a State 
is mostly ineffective and when it is effective it is either desirable or can be dealt 
with under the provisions of this Bill. 

In spite of all this if there are some cogent reasons with t he Government of 
India, of which I am not aware and at the same time I cannot believe that the 
Government of India will bring forward a measure unless it is most urgently 
wanted, I have no hesitation to support it as a whole. Because, after all, the 
the Indian princes and chiefs are the descendants of good old families, the 
origin of some of which dates back to the early periods of the Christian era. 
As such there ought to be some efficient measure to guard their good name and 
administration and as it can be discerned from the inclusion of this section in 
the Bill, I cannot doubt the good intentions of the Government of India to 
preserve the scions of nobility from improper and malicious attacks on their 
administrations and thus prevent the means of their becoming a matter of 
public gossips and open scandals. Since the Government of India is decidedly 
in a better position to see the necessity of such measures as provided for in 
the Bill under discussion, I think it will bo simply proper and right to extend 
our support to a measure such as is brought forward by Government. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, in rising to support this Bill, I am torn by two conflict- 
ing thoughts. Firstly, there is the indubitable fact that a section of the gutter 
press in British India deliberately aims at victimising Indian States and their 
rulers by a cunning process of blackmail. In so far as the Bill aims at 
preventing this prostitution of the press, T whole-heartedly support the measure 
now before the House. It may be argued, and very reasonably argued, that 
the ordinary processes of the law should be enough to afford the princes pro- 
tection against defamation and blackmail. Unfortunately, the princes find it 
impossible to take action, as any ordinary citizen in British India wmild, in the 
law courts in British Tndia against newspapers perpetrating a libel against 
them or carrying on intentionally malicious propaganda with the object of 
extorting money either by threatening exposure or by subtle innuendo. No 
one would tolerate these disgraceful tactics of the press anywhere, but the 
conflicting thought that assails me, at the same time, is that the remedy lies 
not in introducing legislation that even remotely infringes upon the freedom of 
the reputable press, but in preventing newspapers being edited or published 
by men who are neither reputable journalists nor men of character. My fear 
is that this Bill may prevent that healthy ventilation of questions of public 
interest in the Indian States without which there can be no progress, and it 
may also in this way isolate the Indian States in an isolation which, in view 
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of the new relations foreshadowed by the reforms, are writ large on the wall 
as lik ely to come into existence between British India and the States, is entirely 
harmful, and not only harmful, but so far as the Indian States are concerned, 
positively dangerous. 

. In the circumstances, I support the Bill as a gesture in favour of a healthy 
whip against the gutter press, but I hope that it will remain suspended on this 
press like the sword of Damocles, and steps will be taken, at the same time, to 
exercise more vigilance in letting loose the plague of editors and publishers of 
newspapers who have made this Bill necessary. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I understand the Government of 
India have a two-fold responsibility towards the Indian States under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty. On the one hand, they have to protect the subjects 
from the misrule or maladministration of Indian States and, on the other, 
they have to protect the States from any attempts to subvert or paralyze 
its administration. Sir, there have been several instances recently where the 
Government of India have rightly intervened to save the Indian States’ subjects 
from misrule and hardship, and there is no reason to apprehend that in future 
the Government will lack in their duty towards the subjects of Indian States. 
Sir, it is only fair that the Government should also be prompt in discharging 
their other obligations. Recent experiences have proved to Government, as 
a result of the happenings in British India, that the present law is adequate 
to check and prevent the activities carried out in British India to subvert 
and paralyze State administrations. Thus the Government have been forced 
to introduce this Bill. As Honourable Members are aware, during those recent 
happenings the Government had to resort to Ordinances, because there was 
no law available to help them. Sir, it is in the interests of peace and order 
in India that there should be no revolution or state of chaos in Indian State 
territories, which are intermingled with British India all over. If cases are 
started under this proposed law they will be tried by the Indian courts and 
there appears to be no justification for any suspicion that the Indian courts 
will.be so partial to the Indian State authorities that they will convinct inno- 
cent people or pass excessive sentences against the guilty. 

As regards clause 3. The press should certainly have the right and the 
liberty to expose maladministration and misrule if prevailing in any State ; 
but then I question, Sir, is it not only fair that there should be some provision 
in the law to check the misuse of such rights and privileges by any section of 
the press ? I would say that if no penalty is prescribed for mischievous 
propaganda of a certain section of the press , it will be leaving the Indian States 
at the mercy of that section of the press. Rather I would say that this will 
amount to encouraging a certain section of the press to blackmail the Indian 
State authorities. Sir, I allude to an incident which occured in another place 
the other day, when there were serious allegations and counter-allegations on 
behalf of two gentlemen, a journalist and a so-called emissary of an Indian 
State. Those allegations may be true or they may not be true. But, Sir, 
there is no denying the fact that Indian States feel nervous of a certain section 
of the press and it is only fair to give them protection against the mischievous 
propaganda of that section. Sir, I think that if the press is fair to itself and 
fair to the State administrations it need have no fear. 

Sir, I support this Bill. 
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The Honourable Mb. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Bill before the Htfuse raises up some questions of extra- 
ordinary importance from the constitutional point of view. The first difficulty 
which one encounters in dealing with this Bill is that we do not know what we 
are safeguarding and whom we are safeguarding. The Indian States have not 
been defined under the General Clauses Act, nor could I find any explanation 
of the word " administration ” in the General Clauses Act. Indian States 
as is well known, vary in size and in jurisdiction in all the degrees that can 
possibly be conceived. There are States which are to all intents and purposes 
suzerain States except as regards their foreign relations. Then at the other 
end there are States who have neither jurisdiction nor power nor control 
over even their own subjects, I refer to the States of the Mahi Kantha and 
Rewa Kantha Agencies, where the administration is carried on under the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Order in Council, 1902, by the Governor General. The 
civil, political, criminal, all the jurisdictions are exercised by the Governor 
General as apart from this Legislature. Wo do not know what administra- 
tions we are protecting. Is it to be supposed that the administration carried 
on by the Governor General in the name of the British Crown is to be safe- 
guarded, or is it the administration of the States themselves. The States 
have deliberately chosen to vest paramountcy in the British Crown and not in 
the Government of India. The Butler Commission came to this decision, and 
if there remained any doubt it has been cleared up by the White Paper pro- 
posals. Now, as far as this Legislature is concerned they are as much a foreign 
power to us as either the French Possessions or the neighbouring sovereign 
States out of India. If we are to pass an Act for a neighbour, it is but right 
and proper that the Act should be applicable in the case ot all States irrespective 
of whether they are under the suzerainty of His Majesty or not. His Majesty 
is himself a constitutional monarch and therefore all his acts are subject to be 
carried out through a constitutional authority. If the Indian States have any 
right, if they have any claim, they have a claim on His Majesty and they can 
claim through his constitutional representative, who happens to be the Viceroy 
of India. They have a right to demand from him but not from the Central 
Legislature which has no place in the composite picture of the paramount 
power and his subservient States. Then, Sir, the difficulty which we encounter 
in this connection is that “ administration ” is a word which can be stretched 
to any length. Even a village chowkidar forms part of the administration and 
it is no wonder that if Acts of this nature can find a place on the Statute- 
book of British India it means that to all intents and purposes we will be gagged 
and our mouths will be sealed. Sir, the position is that the Indian States want 
to be apart from us. They do not wish to sink or swim with us, but they want 
to benefit both ways. They want to have the advantage of being above 
British India and its politicians, and they want us at the same time to save 
them. That is a sort of one sided game to which we cannot be a party. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would just like to know the 
position which you are now trying to argue ? Do you mean to say that if 
a conspiracy is formed in British India to overthrow an Indian State the 
Government of India should not interfere ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The reply to that, Sir, I 
will quote from an official publication as to what the Government of India 
has itself been doing in the past. I am referring to two Indian States which 
I shall not name but which are in the North-West Frontier Province where 
actual fighting was going on till 1922 between these two States and the Gov- 
ernment of India interfered only after that. 
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Tub Honourable the PRESIDENT : That will be quite a different 
case. If they are * fighting between themselves either 
1 M * politically or iri any other way, either over land disputes 
or territories, that is another matter entirely, but I am putting to you a practi- 
cal question. If there is a conspiracy in British India to overthrow an Indian 
State, is the Government of India to sit with folded hands and not to interfere 
at all ? 

The Honourable Mr. FI OSS AIN IMAM : May I draw the attention of 
the House to the fact that up till now there has not been any conspiracy of 
this sort. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : That is another question. You 
raised a legal point and I am therefore asking you to enlighten the House on 
that. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Under section 144 any breach 
of peace which may occur in India can be interfered with by the Government 
of India. If they want to organize any armed rebellion of any sort, at first 
under the Arms Act- they will be prevented from having possession of any 
arms ; in the second place as regards marching, by orders under section 144 
we can slop any illegal gatherings. As a matter of fact the provision which 
has been made in section 2 of this Bill is more intended to affect civil disobe- 
dience and jalhas than armed rebellion. Armed rebellion we cannot even 
conceive of. It has never occurred during the 150 years of the British con- 
nection with India through British India in the Indian States. The case to 
which I referred was a case of armed physical fighting, not political fighting, 
between two States of the Frontier Province. 

Sir, the position is this, that we in British India are called upon to bear 
expenses and we do not recoup them. Very recently there was an agitation 
against an Indian State and a Provincial Government incurred expenditure — 
a great deal of expenditure — on account of pro vo n ti ngjath as from going there. 
We have no right, we have not even the right to question the actions, the 
powers or the privileges of Indian States, yet we are asked to bear expenses 
on their account. The expenses met by the people should be for the common 
interests of British India. If Indian States want to safeguard themselves, 
they must pay for it. They must give us rights and privileges if they want to 
have our support for their case. Without getting value for our support we 
are not prepared to give it. The question which is of very great importance 
to us is the degree of control which this House ought to exercise on its own 
components in British India. This power should be utilized for the 
furtherance of the cause of British India and for no other purpose. When 
a Bill was under discussion about our relations with foreign powers Govern- 
ment gave us to understand that they were placing this law on the Statute- 
book because there was a genuine demand for some sort of protection from the 
people concerned. When the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act was under 
discussion and when the Criminal Law Amendment Act. was under discussion, 
we wore supplied w'itli papers. The Home Department sent us two books 
giving extracts from the press — examples of the sort of articles which were 
written to subvert the allegiance of His Majesty’s Native Indian subjects. 
Therefore they tried to establish their case. They took us into their confidence. 
They gave us those papers to gauge for ourselves whether there was any 
necessity for such a thing or not, and then we gave a decision. Here, the 
Home Department have refrained from giving us any information, except the 
one general observation which the Home Secretary gave us in passing. The 
question is that if you have a case, if there is any necessity for this sort of 
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action, why not give us all the papers concerned and tell us what are the 
disadvantages which arise from the want of this power. The real grievance 
of Indian States is not their administration being attacked by the press ; but 
their real grievance is that there are personal attacks on their character, their 
affairs, their expensiveness ; and all these things form the subject-matter of 
articles in the press. As far as that is concerned, Sir, people who can be 
morally guilty of the Bawla murder, or of things which came out in a European 
court against Mr. A., they must be afraid ; they pay blackmail and they are 
the people who really supply the incentive to the press to start blackmailing. 
If they were aboveboard, if they wore not subjected to these human weaknesses 
they would not be afraid and no necessity would arise to protect them. As 
regards the administration, agitation in British India has been amply justified 
by the actions of the Government of India themselves. If there is agitation 
in British India against Indian States, what do we sec ? Either the ruler 
of the Indian State is taken to task or other softer political influences are 
exercised by the Department over which Mr. Glancy presides to force them 
to change their administration for the bet tor. The real reason why the British 
came to India and are remaining here — the raixon d’etre -- is that they want 
to safeguard the interests of the people. If they do not do this, they will 
have no right to govern. Their duty lies not so much with the princes as with 
the people of Indian States and it is only they who are standing in the way 
of indigenous methods of getting rid of those who do not work in the interests 
of the people. As is well known to every student of history the tenure of the 
crown of Indian princes was very insecure. There used to be any number 
of changes. Any prince who was unable to rule properly was subjected to 
attacks by neighbouring States, was subjected to icbellicn, ar.d we used to 
have the same spectacle as we now have in Central and Southern America. 
The British came in 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : This is all very interesting, but 
it has no bearing whatsoever on the provisions of the Bill. I would adviVe 
you to argue the provisions of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. H0SSA1N IMAM : I was tryirg to shew that 
this conspiracy to overthrow is only made because the British Government is 
propping up a system which would have collapsed if time were no British 
bayonets to prop them up. 1 was trying to point out to the British Govern- 
ment that they owe a duty to the indigenous States’ people which they ought 
to discharge by introducing better administration in the Indian States. I 
was trying, Sir, to show that, when the Press Emergency Act was passed, 
we were told that the Government is having recourse to two measure r of 
establishing law and order from India and a promise of refoims and consti- 
tutional advance from England. Have we got the same promise here ? Are 
we promised, Sir, that there too they will have a scheme of refoims on the 
lines of British India if we are prepared to take upon ourselves these restraints 
which the Crown wishes to impose on us ? If we on our part are willing to 
put ourselves under restraint there should be seme restraint on the powers 
of those who are oppressing the people. Sir, 1 shall not labour the point 
but pass on to some of the other aspects of the question. 

The section which has been subjected to most criticism is the present 
section 3 and I wish to point out that the opinions which happen to be those 
of Government officials mostly are not unanimously in support of the point 
of the Home Department. Sir, I shall begin with the opinions fiom my own 
province. The Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur says 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : All the Honourable Members 
are provided with that paper containing provincial opinions and they must 
have more or less studied them. Here you are to express your individual 
opinion, because in the opinions given there there are opinions on either side, 
for and against, so it will not help the Council to come to a decision. The 
Council would like to know your opinion. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Then, Sir, I will leave that 
point. The opinions of those who were connected with and some of the persons 
who acted as Political Agents in Indian States go to show that they think 
that the provisions of this Bill will make legitimate criticism subject to the 
provisions of this Act and thereby stifle the discussion of maladministration. 
Unless we have some measure of liberty to discuss maladministration we will 
not be able to bring these facts to the notice of the authority concerned, I 
mean the Governor General in the Political Department, for investigation. 
I will remind the House that these agitations against certain princes by the 
people in a State to our east and a State to our west. In one of these cases, 
the Government has taken drastic action while the other is still awaiting the 
action of the Government because that has not been sufficiently ventilated. 
That shows that agitation in the British Indian press has not been an empty 
affair. This is well substantiated. The fact that by Explanations 2 and 5 
that expressions of opinion without malice have been permitted is, I wish to 
submit, Sir, not sufficient. It is well known that the judgment of Chief Justice 
Jenkins of the Calcutta High Court in the Comrade case is a monumental 
judgment. It had thoroughly exposed the extent of the net which the Press 
Act had spread so that no human being could extricate a person when once 
entangled in it. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : You mean the Indian Press 
Act of 1910 ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Yes, Sir, and this is more 
drastic than that was. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
may I point out to Honourable Members that the amount of liberty which the 
press enjoys with regard to the Government of India will be the amount of 
liberty which they will enjoy, if this measure is passed, with regard to the 
administration of any State. No more restriction is being put upon the press 
with regard to the States than there is with regard to the British Indian 
Government. The position is exactly the same. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We are very thankful to 
the Honourable the Law Member for elucidating the point, but will he point 
out if we have got in the States Legislatures the same facilities as we have in 
this House to question the Government ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, it is well known 
to any one who is familiar with constitutional law that the privileges of a 
Legislature are of an absolute character and that those privileges are nowhere 
extended to the press. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, if we in British India 
are not allowed to ventilate a point in the press, we have the option and the 
right and the occasion to ventilate it in the Legislature. In an Indian State, 
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this right and privilege is not enjoyed. In the Indian States even the press 
is gagged — more gagged than in British India. We have only one loophole 
left — to ventilate grievances in the British Indian press. What can the press 
do 1 Is it so omnipotent as to stop the administration of the country ? Is 
it so powerful as to induce Indian States* people to start a rebellion or a civil 
disobedience movement ? Nothing of the sort has yet happened. The Indian 
press has served only to bring to light the maladministration of some of the 
States and it has materially helped the British Government in India to right 
those wrongs. It is sought to spite the face by cutting off the nose ! Sir, 
as I was saying, in that monumental decision the one word which is the root 
cause of all troubles and to which I wish to draw attention, is the word “ dis- 
affection Anything to be exempt from this provision should not excite 
disaffection towards an Indian State. It is rather a tall order to compel a 
person to have affection for an autocrat who can be guilty of every sort of 
crime that you can conceive of is impossible and if a man publishes any news, 
it does not matter how well founded in truth it may be, if it causes people to 
show disaffection towards a State it will not be exempt from the operation 
of this Act. This is the sort of safeguard that has been provided. It is no 
safeguard at all. 

Then, Sir, there is a point of constitutional interest, purely from the 
British Indian point of view. It is the constitutional power which has been 
given to the Governor General in Council concurrently with the Local Govern- 
ments as far as actions under section 3 are concerned. We, Sir, wish to have 
complete provincial autonomy and we do not like the idea that the Govern- 
ment of India, which will remain irresponsible, should exercise this power 
over a local authority which is going to be made to a great extent responsible 
to the people. What we are gaining on the one hand or what we are supposed 
to gain from the constitutional reforms is being taken away on the other hand 
by this Act by giving power to the Governor General in Council in all these 
connections. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The new constitution is not 
supposed to take away the powers which are at present exercisable, namely, 
the powers of superintendence and control over Local Governments, or the 
powers of framing special legislation. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : My point was that in future 
we are promised provincial autonomy and the Ministers of the Government 
will be responsible to the people. If any offence is committed in the provinces, 
if this Act is not passed, all the powers will be exercisable by the Local Govern- 
ment itself. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will that prevent the Govern- 
ment of India from passing a Bill on similar lines as passed by the Local 
Governments or on broader lines than what the Local Governments may deem 
expedient to pass ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : It is not the passing of the 
Act but of taking definite steps, for instance, the starting of cases. All this 
work can be done either through the order of the Governor General in 
Council or the local authority . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think it is too premature to 
discuss that question at present, because we must wait and see what ipeasure 
of provincial autonomy is given. 
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The Honourable Saiyid RAZ A ALI : What will happen in the case of 
States situate in Rajputana ? Which is the province there ? Who is to give 
sanction there ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : From that rises a very 
pertinent question. If in one of the States a paper is published, and if attacks 
are made on the ruler of another State, what will happen ? There is a lacuna 
which the Honourable the Law Member will fill up. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : What is the lacuna ? 

I could not follow. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
The Honourable the Agent to the Governor General or the ruler of the State 
in which the press is situated. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, the Honourable 
Member spoke so fast that I could not follow him. Will he kindly repeat 
what lacuna he thinks there is and I will explain ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We arc passing an Act 
which will have effect in British India. If anything is done which will create 
disaffection towards an Indian State, that paper will be punished. Now, 
I ask my Honourable friend what will happen if this happens in one of the 
Indian States ? For instance, if in a State in Rajputana a paper is published 
which starts maligning a State in Bundelkhand, who will take action, and who 
will be the authority to stop it, if there is a conspiracy in one of the Indian 
States ? That is a very pertinent question, and I think the Honourable the 
Law Member ought to explain the point. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : May I answer ? 
There is ho lacuna here. The Central Legislature can legislate only for British 
India. We cannot legislate for the States. Therefore, if there be any mischief 
brewing in a State, it is for the State to deal with it and not for us'. We 
are only legislating for busybodies in British India trying to create mischief* 
in the States. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That only shows how limited 
our action is. Wo are trying to safeguard the States, and we have brought 
forward a measure which will safeguard them in British India and we now 
find that no steps have been taken to safeguard them from their brethren 
in the other States. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Because the danger 
does not exist. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : As far as the danger is 
concerned, I should like the Home Member to give us a specific instance where 
an offence under section 2 has been committed in British India ? I wait for 
an answer. 

The Honourable Sir HARRY HAIG : I do not know what my friend 
is referring to. Is he suggesting that there never has been a case of conspiring 
in British India to overawe by means of criminal force the administration of 
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a State in India? If he suggests that there never has been such a case, I am 
afraid he has not been studying the public aftaiis of this country for the last 
three years? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: My suspicion has been 
confirmed that it is not violent criminal force which is being penalized but 
it is non-violent force, as they call it, which is being penalized with seven years 9 
imprisonment. It is simply a civil disobedience movement which is not sub- 
ject to such drastic imprisonment in British India which is going to be so 
penalized in Indian States. 

The Honourable Sir HARRY HAIG: It is a well-known fact that 
non-violent force does not stop at non-violence. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : I may remind 
Honourable Members of “ non-violent brickbats 99 1 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Sir, if as shown by the 
Honourable the Home Member, that is the kind of conspiracy to overawe 
which is being contemplated, the like of which we had duiing the last three 
years, then 1 submit that the punishment which is being provided is not only 
excessive but outrageous. 

Sir, may I draw attention to a very pertinent fact ? At the 
present moment, in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, non-official 
propaganda is being carried on against the administration of some of the 
Indian States. I shall not refer by name to these. The Maritime 
States on the Arabian Sea and their management of the Port Trust and the 
way in which they have been subsidising import, has been the subject-matter 
of discussion in the Press, on the platform, and inofficial despatches. That 
sort of thing will not be permitted under this Act, because it is bound to create 
disaffection towards the administrations, and the Explanation brings it rather 
more strongly under the clutches of the Act. Then, Sir, in Madras, there is 
a great deal of agitation on behalf of the cultivators about the taxation which 
has been imposed by one of the Indian States on the export of rice to that 
State, which will also become the subject-matter of this law if it is enacted. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Chris- 
tians) : May I interrupt my Honourable friend ? That is by constitutional 
means. There is no objection to that anywhere. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That is why I say that unless 
we are permitted to expose the whole administration, we will not be able to 
get redress of our grievances. 

Now, Sir, I shall confine myself to the aspect as far as the administration 
itself 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : How long do you propose to 
take ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : About twenty minutes, 
Sir. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Very well. 
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The Honourable Mb. HOSSAIN IMAM : The Indian States having 
rudimentary powers will they be saved by this measure ? Whether they 
will be saved by this Act or not is the question which I want to understand. 
For instance, there are cases in which Indian States of the Bombay Presidency 
have no power. Their States are being administered by Indian officials. Is 
it intended that these officials will not be subject to our criticism ? Is it to 
be provided by this Act that although their superiors can be questioned they, 
being placed in Indian States, become so high and mighty that they are 
to be above criticism ? In the sanads of different States it is provided 
what will be the power which they shall exercise themselves. In some 
of them there is a provision that the administration of criminal law 
shall be according to the Indian Penal Code and in others that it 
shall be subject to the confirmation of the Indian authorities. Now, 
if there is any British Indian authority which is acting in the Indian 
States, that at least ought to be subject to our control because 
they derive their power from being British Indian officials only. Then 
we must not forget the fact that in Indian States there is no administra- 
tion established by law. The sweet will of the ruler is a law unto 
itself. Therefore we cannot even define the word “ administration ” as found 
in different States. They are different in one from another. What may 
be the administration in one State may not be the administration in another 
State. We have States in British India with an income of less than Rs. 100. 
If they are to be treated as co-equals with States like Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
it is really difficult to find words to express the height of folly being shown 
in this. The administration of Indian States is such that no amount of exposure 
of it can be said to be exaggerated in the present advanced state of the world. 
The British Government alone is perpetuating them otherwise they would 
not exist. If the British Government has taken up the cudgels to safeguard 
them, we appeal to them to introduce the same policy in the Indian States 
as they have done in British India ; that is, they must introduce reforms 
there. 

Now, Sir, my colleague Mr. Kalikar asked the question whether Indian 
States have demanded any protection from the Government of India or not, 
and if they have demarftied it why that demand was not put before us ? That 
is a pertinent question. He also drew attention to the fact that a Resolution 
was passed in the Narendra Mandal in 1930, but he forgot to tell us that a fit 
reply to that was given by Lord Irwin in his famous speech of 1931 in which 
he asked the Indian States to give no ground for attack as the best cure 
for attacks being made. Then our Honourable colleague the Home 
Secretary 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. The Council 
will now adjourn for Lunch. 

The Counoil then adjourned for Lunch till a quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the Clock, 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, before I proceed with 
my remarks on the Bill, I shall be obliged if you would kindly tell me the 
ruling which you gave as regards quotations from opinions that have been 
eiroulated on this Bill ! I did not quite follow it. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I did not give any ruling. The 
Honourable Member is entitled to quote from the opinions given in that paper 
of different judges or district magistrates or others. The Chair has no power 
to stop the Honourable Member from reading parts of those opinions. I only 
pointed out to the Honourable Meml>er that quotations of this nature will not 
be helpful because there are always divergent views expressed in that paper. 
One party may quote one set of views ; another party may quote another 
set of views. I have no objection if the Honourable Member wants to use 
any of those quotations. 

The Honourable' Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am indebted to you. Sir, 
for clearing up my doubt and I shall proceed with the discussion. 

The Honourable the Home Secretary in introducing this Bill stated that the 
Indian States Protection Act was ineffective and he cited to us the instance of 
one case started under it which has been dragging on for the last four years. 
That is the Government’s harvest of hurry. This Bill was passed in the teeth 
of opposition in the other place. It was certified as essential for the safety of 
India and what is the result ? The Statute-book has been encumbered with 
an Act which, according to its own authors, is ineffective and useless. In the 
same way this Bill which is being sought to be passed, if it is used rationally 
it will be as ineffective as the other was ; but if it is utilized with a vengeance, 
it will be a different matter. The Government know that they can even 
without Acts of the Legislature take vengeance without any limit. Then our 
Home Secretary foreshadowed that the passage of this Bill would be a step 
forward in the relationship between British India and the Indian States. I 
wish it were so ! I wish it had been a harbinger of better relations between 
two sections of the people ! It is the desire of Indian people that these two 
identical portions of India should come into more cordial relations with each 
other. But is there any mutual exchange between us and the Indian States ? 
Are we gaining any power, any status , any right , any privilege which we did not 
enjoy beforehand ? Sir, at the present moment we are debarred from dis- 
cussing any questions appertaining to Indian States. If by this measure 
or by any other measure the Government were to allow us to question the 
actions of those people just as we question the British Indian administration, 
we would have thought that we were getting some price for our co-operation. 
We are told that this would bring forward days of mutual recognition and 
mutual help ; but there is nothing of the sort. I will give you one instance 
to show how the present policy by which we cannot question the happenings 
in Indian States is hard on the British Indian people. An Indian State with 
which our Political Secretary is very well conversant has got a law that only 
those persons of British India who were resident in that State before 1842 — 
Savnvat Vilcram — can be regarded as State subjects and all those who have 
gone there after that period cannot acquire citizenship. All those British 
Indian subjects who have left their homes and taken up their residence in 
that particular Indian State are affected ; is there any method whereby we can 
force or even induce or bring political pressure to remedy this defect ? The 
only weapon before us is agitation in the newspapers and we cannot indulge 
in that because of this Bill. It is not only that we cannot help British Indian 
subjects in British India, but we cannot help our own kith and kin who have 
gone to the States. The Honourable the Home Secretary told us that as 
neighbours they are entitled to our protection. Neighbours can be friends 
as well as enemies ; neighbours can be good and neighbours can be otherwise. 
Because of the fact that a person is your neighbour he is not entitled to your 
support unless he deserves it. First deserve and then desire is the rule. If 
Indian States wish to have the amenities, wish to have the rights which 
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international law gives to the States of the world, they must rise up to the 
position which international law recognises. As I said in the beginning the 
word “ administration ” is not defined. Now in the Press Act the wording is 
very clear. What we wanted to save from the criticism was the Government 
established by law in British India and the administration of justice in British 
India. In drafting this Bill why were not the same words used ? Here we 
find the word “ administration ” which is capable of infinite stretching. I 
do not wish to (niter into the details, but I should like to remind the House 
that there are instances in the lives of Indian States which have repercussions 
on the future administration of the State and if we question those actions we 
will be regarded as questioning the administration. But with this difference 
that, as there is no definition of the word “ administration ” we will be held 
responsible. At the present moment, as far as we have been able to find out 
the civil disobedience movement even in British India is on the wane. The 
Congress has, if not officially, at least unofficially^ withdrawn civil disobedience 
as a political programme. At such a moment when there is no necessity for 
a law of this nature it is really encumbering the Statute-book to bring forward 
measures of this kind. 

The fact that the agitation in the press materially helps Government in 
coming to right decisions on the condition of a State will be, I hope, admitted 
on all sides. The ignorance of the ruling classes was well known even before 
the French Revolution and lately in the other place a distinguished Member 
cited the ignorance of one of the ruling princes. All this shows that this 
ventilation of our grievances in the press serves a two-fold purpose. It brings 
maladministration to the notice of the ruh r himself and it brings the matter 
to the notice of the Political Department. In this connection, 0 Sir, I would 
like to quote the opinion of some pi ople whom I regard as competent on this 
subject. The Commissioner, Kumaon Division, who acts as Political Agent 
to some States as well, says, in the Opinions that have been circulated to 
us, on page 10 : 

“ I doubt whether this or any other Act will be an effective remedy in cases where 
the personal idiosyncrasies of a ruler lay him open to attack **. 

Then further on he says : 

“There is unfortunately little reason to suppose that any legislative action will 
finally kill a nuisance which thrives on the willingness of a ruler to pay blackmail as the 
cheapest way to avoid trouble **. 

Sir, then we have the opinion of the Commissioner, Central Division, 
Bombay. These are all, I may point out, the opinions of executive officers 
who will have to deal with this matter in the day-to-day administration. 

“ It is not desirable that the editor of a newspaper should be exposed to the risk of 
conviction for exciting disaffection amongst the subjects of an Indian State if he brirgs 
to light the true facts as to acts done by the administration which , if made known , can not 
but excite disaffection **. 

The District Magistrate, Poona, who ought to know because he is sur- 
rounded by Indian States and acts as Political Agent says : 

“The administration of the Indian State is an internal part of our Government 
machinery in India. Press agitation against a State is, I should imagine, mostly ineffective 
and when it is effective it is either desirable or can be dealt with under our present law or 
the provisions of this Bill ”. 
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He thinks that our present armoury is quite sufficient to deal with the 
menace, if there is one, and there is no necessity of further armour. 

Then, Sir, the Additional District and Sessions Judge, Ajmer-Merwara , 
says : 

“The States as they are constituted at present require the healthy 

check of fair and fearless criticism from the press and platform of British India to keep 
them going right 

When I said that the saving clauses were not sufficient, it may have 
been thought that I was exaggerating ; read the opinion of the District Magis- 
trate, South Kanara, who says (at the end of paragraph 2) : 

“ It may well be asked, what is a movement ? What is interference T Those are 
very subjective words, capable of almost any interpretation and I think that it is unwise 
to use such vague terms in a penal enactment ”. 

The District Magistrate of Trichinopoly says : 

“ that this Act gives jurisdiction to Courts in British India to try offences committed 
by a subject of a State within the territory of a State 

I have not been able to find any amendment in the Act itself which will 
take away this extra-territorial right which has been mentioned by the District 
Magistrate. It will be a welcome day for us, Sir, if this legislation were to 
bequeath this right to us ; we know that in connection with the States the 
thing which is most usually relied upon is not a treaty but usage and sufferance. 
If we look at the treaty, we will find, at least in the case of the major States, 
that they have almost a suzerain status and it is only by sufferance and usage 
that the Political Department has acquired the amount of control which it 
now exercises. If we are to believe that this is the thin end of the wedge and 
that we are going to acquire by means of sufferance and usage that right, 
I would welcome this measure with open arms. 

Sir, I do not wish to detain the House very much longer. I have only 
a few words more to say. The reason for our not coming forward to help 
the Government in passing this Act is that we regard it as a one-sided affair. 
Wo are not getting any return for our extencicd hand of friendship. The 
Government can tell us and has told us in another place that in some of the 
States we have been given these powers, that if British Indian subjects com- 
mitted an offence in British India, and went to an Indian State or if they did 
any overt act, in an Indian State, they were liable to be punished. That 
may be so, but that was our accrued right. That was the right which we had 
acquired by sufferance and usage. This is not what wo are getting in return 
for this. 

Then, Sir, there is another point, that when we are under the suzerainty 
of a power that relationship creates many kinds of obligations, and that is 
an obligation we can owe only to the supreme power and that obligation does 
not arise in other cases. For instance, it is a well-known principle of inter- 
national law that political offenders find asylum in different countries and it 
has been the practice to give asylum to political offenders. The idea underly- 
ing is that the political offender has offended only against the particular form 
of government which is functioning and not against the humanity or against 
the people in general, and therefore they are immune from extradition. In 
the same way, the people of British India and the Indian press owe allegiance 
to His Majesty’s Government and therefore His Majesty’s Government have 
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a right to demand from us that we should help the administration in carrying 
out the work. We should not hinder that administration. But this right 
cannot be claimed by authorities who are outside His Majesty’s Government. 
We in British India times out of number have criticized the action of South 
Africa which is a component part of the British Empire — a self-governing 
dominion. We are not debarred from that. The press 'is not debarred 
from that. Why should we be debarred from having the same rights about 
our Indian States which also form part of the British Empire as we have against 
the self-governing dominions ? The Indian States cannot claim at one and 
the same moment to be in direct relationship and out of British India, and 
have the same rights which we give to our Local Governments. 

To sum up my remarks, we are not getting any return for this Act and 
therefore we oppose it. Secondly, we are not consti- 
j F M tutionally bound to give support to a power which is not 

part and parcel of British India. 

Sir, I oppose this Bill. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, the Honourable speaker who has just sat 
down questioned the necessity of this Bill. Ho questioned the justification 
for a measure which proposes to give protection to the princes when in return 
British India could not expect anything irom those princes. He wound up 
this part of his argument by saying that the only reason that he could see in 
this Bill being presented to the House by the Government is the interest which 
the British Government is taking in these Indian States and that but for the 
help that the mighty arm of the British Government was giving to these States, 
these States would long ago have disappeared from the map of India. If 
these are the sentiments which one like my Honourable friend, occupying a 
responsible position in the country, entertains, and if this is the solicitude 
which we in British India evince for the welfare of the Indian princes who 
after all are our kith and kin 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : What about the people ? 

Tiie Honourable Sai'ye'd MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
I am coming to that next. I feel that there cannot be a stronger justification 
for bringing this kind of measure before this House as the attitude which has 
just been evinced by some of my Honourable friends in this House. Of late. 
Sir, there has been quite a plethora of movements which were in no small 
degree embarrassing to the Indian States against which they have been directed. 
The Indian Princes Protection Act, which has been in force since 1922, was 
found to afford no protection whatever in this direction. Its procedure was 
found to be cumbersome and defective and the remedies it offered thoroughly 
ineffective. This is the reason which has actuated the Government in bringing 
forward this Motion before this House. Sir, one of my Honourable friends 
who opened the discussion on this Bill observed that the mere fact that prose- 
cutions under the Act of 1922 involved serious waste of much money and 
time could not afford any justification for passing this sort of measure. My 
Honourable friend, in making this kind of observation, forgot that it was 
because the action taken under this Act proved not only to involve a great 
amount of time and money but also results which were calculated to defeat 
the very object for which the prosecutions were launched— 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : What are they ? 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
—that is, they gave opportunity to the newspaper to continue to publish 
the same kind of statements, to persist in the same campaign of vituperative 
attacks, and all this could not be stopped while the trials in the judicial courts 
were dragging their weary length and it is to remedy this state of affairs that 
this Bill has been brought forward. 

What is it that this Bill proposes ? All that it aims at is simply to afford 
protection to the Princes from malicious and mischievous activities in British 
India which are designed to subvert the Government in those States. Sir, 
if there is any maladministration in any of these States, if there are any serious 
grievances in Indian States which require to be redressed, this Act will not 
prevent constitutional agitation being carried on in British India so long as it 
is carried on in an honest endeavour to bring about improvement in the State 
and redress those grievances. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : How ? 

TiiE Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHJB BAHADUR : 
This can be done by stating what actually happens in those States without 
importing heat, without casting any slur, without making any insinuations. 
Sir, so long as constitutional agitation is allowed, I hold that there can be 
no objection to the principle of this Bill. On the other hand, I feel that the 
affording of this protection is a duty which British India owes to its neighbour 
Indian India, in order that this part of India might be able to carry on it 
administration without any gratuitous and undue interference from out- 
side. So long as an Indian State carries on its government in a reasonably 
fair manner whether it be a purely autocratic form of government or a govern- 
ment which has representative institutions such as those that exist in some 
Indian States, so long as this government is carried on in a reasonably fair 
manner, no outsider has any right to interfere with it however much he might 
wish to change the form of that government to make it conform to what he 
thinks is the best, the ideal form of government. Sir, there is nothing like 
perfection in this world. Nothing that human ingenuity can devise can be 
claimed to be perfect and flawless. Therefore it does happen that autocratic 
rule in an Indian State might sometimes be as bad as the government in any 
other country might at times happen to be bad and disappointing even though 
it is based on democracy. Therefore it is not a question whether the form 
of government that obtains in the Indian States is or is not a replica of the 
form of government- under which we live, it is not a question of autocratic 
or democratic rale, it is a question of whether it is the rule which is suited 
to the genius of the people, whether it is one which conduces to the well-being 
of the people in the State, whether it is one which caters for their needs and 
strives to bring them peace, prosperity and happiness. Therefore I repeat 
that so long as the government in an Indian State is carried on in a reasonably 
fair manner there is no justification for interference from outside, and much 
less from British India which is a neighbour of the Indian States. When 
I say this, I do not in the least mean to suggest that we ought to help in per- 
petuating and stereotyping the various forms of administration that wc find 
in the States all over India. I do not mean to suggest that we ought to aid 
and abet the Indian Princes in carrying on the form of government which 
might have become obnoxious to the people and which the people in their 
States might wish to be liberalized and improved. All that I mean to say is 
that we have no right to create trouble. We have no right to organize jathas 
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and lead them into those territories in order to create trouble. We may have, 
and I dare say we do have, a right to agitate for reforms whenever there is 
occasion for that. We have a right to advocate the cause of reform in any 
State whenever we see that there is justification for it. But we have no right 
to force the pace, no right to dissominate disloyalty and disaffection among 
the people of the Indian States in order to incite them to take to unlawful 
methods with a view to overthrow the government under which they are 
living and which, but for our incitement, they have been cheerfully acquiescing 
in. Therefore I say that the object for which this Bill is introduced is perfectly 
legitimate and one which ought to be uphold by the Honourable Members of 
this House. 

Now as regards the various clauses of the Bill I will just refer to the more 
important ones. Clause 2 of the Bill seeks to give to the Indian princes the 
same kind of protection which has been given to the Asiatic Powers under 
section 175 of the Indian Penal Code. I feel that there cannot be any possible 
objection to this. As regards clause 3 this is a clause, Sir, which has occasioned 
considerable controversy both in the Legislature and outside it. It is common 
knowledge that there is a section of the press in this country, a very small 
and insignificant section at present no doubt but a section which is growing 
daily, a section which , day in and day out, indulges in attacks upon the princes. 
In season and out of season it persists in a campaign of vilification. This 
section of the press subsists merely on what it can get by way of blackmail 
from the princes. Sir, is it not in the interests of even British India and of 
the respectable part of the press in India that this section should be dis- 
couraged ? (An Honourable Member : “ Will it be discouraged by this 

Act ?”) It is bound to be. Tn the other House when this measure was under 
discussion the Honourable the Political Secretary made it quite plain how 
in this section of the press attacks were often levelled against Indian princes, 
very venomous and bitter attacks, and were persisted in for days together 
but which all of a sudden diappeared altogether, and not ordy do these attacks 
suddenly disappear but the very princes on whom all this venom had been 
expended became the objects of encomium and appreciation by the same 
newspapers. This goes to make it clear that it is not solicitude for the welfare 
of the people in those States which has prompted the newspaper to make 
those attacks but the promptings were due to something else. They were 
due merely to a desire to extort money from the princes. (An Honourable 
Member : “ What about those who have bribed ? Have you a word of 

condemnation for them ?”) The princes cannot Ire regarded quite like ordinary 
individuals. It is not very easy for them to resort to courts of law to clear 
their character, and if they did attempt it, it took so much time that by the 
time the decision was given in the case and the character was cleared, all tho 
mischief that was intended by the newspaper would have been done completely. 
Therefore even though it is reprehensible that these princes should offer such 
temptation, but some of them do it out of sheer necessity. I do not justify 
them in that but I pity them for the sad plight in which they find themselves. 
Now, Sir, this section of tho press is not only harmful to the interests of Indian 
State’s but it is highly prejudicial to the interests of British India also because 
not only does it, drag into the mire the reputation, prestige and honour of 
the Princely Order but its very existence casts a slur upon the whole press of 
India. Therefore, Sir, if anything is done to discourage this section, it could 
not be contended that the liberties of the press in India have been assailed. 
All that I would say is necessary to safeguard in this Bill is to see that in the 
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^attempt we make to discourage this section of the press, we should not do any- 
thing which would go to curtail the freedom enjoyed by the reputable section 
of the press. I feel, Sir, that the Select Committee has done all that it could 
do to try and ward off this contingency, but I feel, nevertheless, that there is 
still this danger— that the way in which this provision of the Act is adminis- 
tered might result in curtailing the freedom enjoyed by the respectable and 
responsible press in India. The question is whether the authority that will 
have to decide about this malicious intention referred to in Explanation 5 is 
the authority which will be competent to decide that question. An executive 
officer ordinarily cannot bo expected to bring the sort of mind to the con- 
sideration of such important questions as the intention of malice sort of mind 
that could be expected to be brought upon the consideration of that question 
by a judicial officer. However, Sir, I feel that we need not be unnecessarily 
alarmed at this state of things, because wc feel that even though a similar 
provision obtained in the Press Act which was enforced for nearly twelve 
years from 1910 to 1922, these provisions were not very stringently and rigidly 
administered. There have not been any frivolous prosecutions which could 
not be made and successfully maintained in the law courts. I feel that if only 
the Government issues necessary instructions to district officers this provision 
of the law could be prevented from causing any unnecessary hardship to the 
respectable press of Tndia. The Government should therefore issue instruc- 
tions to executive officers that they should be very careful in administering 
this provision of the Act and they should not be carried away by their zeal. 
All Honourable Members who have taken part in this debate have approved 
*of the restriction that is proposed to be placed upon the right of British Indians 
to organize jathas in British India in order to lead them into Indian States. 
I need not say much about this. All I would like to say about it is that it 
is a very unhealthy and objectionable way of exercising pressure upon Indian 
princes if we allow these disruptive forces to be collected here and sent from 
British India to make inroads into the territories of Indian princes. Sir, so 
far as clause 5 is concerned, I am afraid 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : You will have another oppor- 
tunity of discussing these clauses. This is the stage at which the principles 
of the Bill are discussed. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
Sir, I was not discussing in detail. I was simply making a passing reference 
to the clause. All I want to say is that the powers contemplated to be taken 
seem to be a little too wide. Government in this instance also should issue 
definite and clear instructions to district magistrates to make sure of the fact 
that the act they are going to prevent and which is contemplated by the person 
on whom the order is going to be served is such as is really calculated to create 
trouble in an Indian State. 

Sir, I feel that this Bill is decidedly an improvement upon the Bill that- 
was introduced in the first instance in Simla in the Legislative Assembly. 
Important modifications have been effected both by the Select Committee 
and by the Legislative Assembly during the discussion they had on this Bill 
recently. 

Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Sardar BUTA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I am 
not a lawyer and cannot understand the implications of the various clauses. 
But it is strongly felt that the Indian States have a right to be protected from 
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conspiracies formed in British India in order to overawe the administration^ 
of their States and the marching of jathaa to create disorder. The initiative 
under the Indian Press Act against the presses and newspapers published ixt 
British India will lie with the Government of India or with the Local Govern- 
ment and not with the State concerned. We can, therefore, depend that this 
discretion will be wisely exercised and only when it becomes inevitable. This 
in itself seems a safeguard against the misuse of the proposed legislation and 
I therefore extend my support to the Bill. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Bill which has been 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. In view of the princes joining the 
Federation it is but right that some protection should be afforded to them 
from scurrilous attacks from the press. (An Honourable Mimber : “ Have 
they joined ? ”) They are going to ; you and- 1 wish they should join. It is 
but right that some sort of protection from scurrilous attacks frem the press 
and the organized activities from the press and the organized activities directed 
against State authority should be given. The ordinary law is quite inadequate 
to afford them the necessary protection . As we are going to have constitutional 
changes very soon and everyone is anxious for the entry of the princes into the 
All- India Federation, it is nothing but bare justice that protection should be 
afforded to them in British India. Otherwise undesirable newspapers will 
make it a point to attack the princes and make something out of such attacks. 
Such attacks are quite unjustified and it is a menace to public life that such 
a state of affairs should continue. I am sure, however, Sir, that this Bill is 
not directed against honest and bona fide criticisms and the legitimate 
liberties of the press. As a matter of fact the Local Government must be 
satisfied before any prosecution is sanctioned and therefore there need not be 
any fear that frivolous prosecutions will be launched. 1 think it is but right 
that we who are anxious for the princes joining the Federation must give as 
far as possible protection in British India. I have great pleasure in supporting 
the Bill. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NAFARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, up to a few days ago I was not 
aware of there being any connection, direct or indirect, between sugar, matches, 
princes and fireworks. That was, however, the sequence of events in the 
other House. One could not make out what bearings those had with each other. 
Were the fireworks intended for the amusement of the princes or as an in- 
ducement to join the Federation ? Whatever that may have been, the 
Bill as presented to this House is divided into two principal parts ; namely,, 
one relating to jaihas and the other relating to the liberty of the press. There 
does not seem to be much of a serious opposition with rcgaid to jaihas ; but 
as regards the legal aspects of the Bill the debate has been Tong and vehement. 
It is not for a layman like me to enter into the intricacies of the legal inter- 
pretation of its sections. I shall content myself with a few general remarks 
and to ask an explanation or two from the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Bill. The princes, Honourable Members undoubtedly realize are, after all, 
human. They are endowed with human frailties and human faults, a great 
deal of which depends upon their environment and up-bringing. If I were to- 
describe some of the methods of their up-bringing, they would startle the 
equanimity of the House. It cannot be said that they are paragons of all the 
virtues, nor are they so bad as they have been depicted. Certain it is, however,. 
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that Members of the Legislature have been inundated during the sessions with 
all sorts of complaints about the rigorous measures or misdeeds or maladminis- 
tration in various States. It is not, however, intended by this Bill to allow 
the Legislature to interfere in these matters. With regard to the publication 
of incidents which have happened, we are aware that some three or four 
years back the press in England, in other European countries and also in India 
was flooded with information about the involvements of a certain prince. 
I should like to know from the Honourable mover whether the reproduction 
of such reports in India in future would impose upon the press a penalty ? Or 
again, certain events 'may occur and become the talk of the market place ; 
would their publication lead to a prosecution ? Take, for instance, that an 
incident that has occurred ; that it was a matter of fact and was published 
without malicious intent but for the information of the public, would the press 
come under the clutches of the law ? Very often incidents are related which 
may not be malicious, nor intended to evoke contempt or hatred against the 
prince, but would lower him in the estimation of his subjects. Under these 
circumstances, I contend that it would be extremely difficult to draw the line 
between a malicious intent and a statement of fact. 

I happened some time ago, Sir, to come across a news-sheet in which one 
of the old Rajas of patriarchical times discoursed upon the present-day style 
of living adopted by some of the modern princes. He dwelt upon their long 
absences in England, their extravagance and also their neglect of their 
subjects. He further said that there were two kinds of mail — the blackmail 
and the wiitemail. By blackmail ho meant money that was extorted through 
the vilification of a prince and for his sins of omission and commission. By 
whit email he meant mere whitewash. An instance of the former was given 
by the Honourable Mr. Glancy in tho Assembly when he said he learnt on 
inquiring into the sudden cessation of attacks upon a prince, that the material 
supplied to that press had changed. No doubt it was a substantial change ! 
As regards whitemail it is whitewash — it is perhaps equally profitable, and 
all that it says is that all is for the best in the best of all possible States ! 

In form jr times, Sir, the oppressed subjects of an Indian State very often 
took the law into their own hands. They did it in a very quiet manner, not 
through the press or platform, nor through riots or strikes, but in a very simple 
and efficient manner. They collected their goods and chattels and their carts 
and quietly stole out of the village and went to some place that had previously 
been settled. That was done generally in the dead of night when the watch- 
men wore fast asleep. When the prince awoke at the dawn of day and saw 
what had happened, he at once realized tho situation and sent his ambassadors 
to remonstrate with them and offer suitable terms to the people to return to 
their homes. They then flocked back. And it must be said to the credit of 
the prince that he kept his promise to tho people. Such happenings were 
not infrequent in times within living memory. This information, Sir, was 
given to me by a gentleman who was once a Commissioner of Police in one 
of the Kathiawar States. 

The question of paramountcy , Sir, has been hotly debated. The princes 
owe allegiance to the Crown and to the Viceroy as the agent of the Crown. 
They have their rights safeguarded by treaties— the Crown upholds their 
rights to their States and their powers. The Honourable Mr. Glancy said 
in another place that in case of maladministration, etc., all that 
Government could do was to advise but not to interfere. Then 
the question arises, supposing that tho advice was disregarded or 
ignored time after time, what would be the result ? I would ask th© 
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Honourable Member, is it not the prerogative of the Crown* that, 
protects the privileges of the princes, to see that they govern well, that they 
do not oppress their subjects, nor fritter away their resources, exacted at times- 
by dubious methods from their subjects. Whatever absolute powers vested 
in them may be, it is incumbent upon the Crown to protect their subjects against 
ill-treatment or arbitrary abuse of powers. What changes Federation may 
involve is upon the knees of the gods. One would however hope that light- 
may then penetrate where darkness prevails at present. 

Sir, I support the Motion for the consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD' 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan). Sir, I regret 
I cannot support the consideration of this measure on account of certain 
sections which 1 shall deal with later on. My friend Mr. Hallett, when he moved 
for consideration, said that as there is only one amendment on the agenda it 
showed that the Bill has the support of the House except so far as that section 
is concerned. Sir, that is not the reason why amendments have not been 
tabled. The reason is this, that the amendments would have met the same 
fate as other amendments have met on previous occasions and therefore it 
was no use to give more amendments. But we on this side of the House felt 
particularly disgusted with section 3 of the Act and therefore one of us has 
tabled a particular Motion for its deletion. 

Sir, I do not think that, with the existing Acts and sections 144 and 124» 
any other Acts are required by the Government to muzzle the press or to do 
anything they like. We daily see, Sir, that under section 144 people are being 
prevented from coming out of their houses from say six o’clock in the evening 
to six o’clock in the morning. We have seen, Sir, that under that 
section people have been prevented from riding on cycles. We have seen. 
Sir, under that section people have been prevented from assembling anywhere 
in groups of more than three or five. We all know, Sir, that under that 
section people have been prevented from using sticks and so on. Since 
we can do anything under that section, what is the necessity of bringing in this 
Bill, and especially. Sir, when it is concerned with a particular class who, we 
hope, may join the Federation when it will come into existence? 1 think it 
was but proper that this Bill ought to have been postponed till the princes had 
joined us and we were in a position to work hand in hand, and to lay before 
them the grievances of their subjects and hear from them how they were dealing 
with them. 

Sir, the wave of independence or getting more reforms or having more 
privileges in the administration of the country is going from British India to 
the Indian States and if the subjects there demand that they should have a 
constitutional Assembly just as we have got in the provinces and the Central 
Legislature, I think their demand is quite legitimate. Sir, we all know what 
the previous speakers have said, how in the Indian States the press is not 
allowed to give vent to the grievances of the people, the subjects of the States — 
I do not say. Sir, all the States, there are exceptions — the subjects of the States 
have to come out here to British India to hold conferences to put their 
grievances through British India. After this Bill is passed, the Government 
and the British Indians will be absolutely in the dark about the administration 
of the Indian States. There are some States which have established Legis- 
latures and it is in the fitness of things, Sir, that others too should follow suit* 
I admit that there are some papers which indulge in vituperous language — 
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the gutter press, as it has been called. On the other hand, there are princes 
and princes. My Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam has given instances 
which would not be liked by any man having national views. So, it is the 
duty of the Government not only to protect the princes but also to protect 
their subjects. If Government arc going to have this legislation to give more 
power for the protection of the princes they ought to have similar legislation 
for the protection of the subjects also. Government knows that they do not 
enjoy as much right as we enjoy here in British India. 

Then, Sir, we are asked to legislate for the protection of the princes. 
But we are debarred from saying anything here about their administration. 
It is only because this Bill has ccme before us that we have been able to say 
something about them. Otherwise, if we even mention the subject, you, 
Sir, would have pulled us down and would not have allowed us to do so. In 
rule 28 (I) ( ii ) it is provided that : 

“ No question shall bo asked in regard to any of the following subjects, namely t 

‘ any matter affecting tho relations of any of the foregoing authorities with any 
prince or chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs 
of any such prince or chief or to the administration of the territory of any 
such prince or chief 

So, we cannot even put questions here in this House about the adminis- 
tration of the princes, however bad it may be. Then, Sir, in rule 118 (I) (ii), 
it is provided that : 

“ No resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, namely : 

‘ any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing authorities with any 
prince or chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs 
of any such prince or chief or to the administration of the territory of any 
such prince or chief V* 

So, on the one hand, wo are asked to give more power to protect the princes 
and on the other hand we have absolutely no right to question their acminis- 
tration in the Legislatures. 1 do not think this is at all proper and sound. 
As I have said, the time for legislation has not yet arrived. It will ccme after 
Federation. I am supported in this view by Government officials. District 
officers and commissioners are of the same opinion that the time has not yet 
arrived. I would invite the attention of Honourable Members to page 16 of 
the Opinions where the District Magistrate of Poona says : 

I consider tho history of the relations of British India with the Indian States for the 
past few years proved beyond doubt that all the provisions of ibis Bill arc nccoKpaiy except 
possibly section 4 — tho press section. A case certainly has not been made on 1 In Ibis 
section nor do I think on the whole it is necessary or desirable. Picks agitation against 
a State is 1 should imagine mostly ineffective and when it is effective it is either desirable 
or can be dealt with under our present law or tho provisions of tin's Bill ”. 


This is the opinion of one of the district magistrates. If Honourable 
Members will turn to page 20 they will find the opinion of the Government of 
Burma which runs as follows : 


“His Excellency in Council docs not propose to criticise flic detailed piovisions of 
the Bill and has no doubt that, if any of these provisions are so wide as to be capable 
of use to restrain what might bo regarded as legitimate agitation agnii s t or criticism of 
the administration of particular Indian States, tho necessary modifications will be made- 
in Select Committee or in the couiee of passing the Bill through the Lcgislatuic 
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Thus, the Burma Government is also of opinion that the Bill as drafted 
was not proper. Sir, wo are not bound to have the same regard for the Indian 
States as we are bound to have for our own Government. The State subjects 
may be asked to have as much regard for their own States but wc are not bound 
to have the same regard for the Indian States that we have to our own Govern- 
ment. This view of mine is supported by another official. If Honourable 
Members will turn to page 22, they will find that the District Magistrate of 
West Godavery has said : 

“ Tho offence of sodition is a very serious offence against the Stato next only to waging 
war. But an offence committed by a British Indian subject against tho Government of 
another administration may, I think, bo treated as an offence of a different category, 
instead of being treated as of the same nature as an offence of sedition against his own 
Government. Probably a different section with a lesser degree of punishment may be 
Appropriate **. 

Wo are here prohibited under certain Acts from committing certain offences 
.against our Government. We are not bound to show the same regard to the 
Government of other States. By this Bill, we are required to show the same 
regard for the Indian States as wo show to our own Government. There was 
no necessity of further gagging tho Press than under the provisions of tho 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, XXITI of 1931, as amended by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, XXIII of 1932. Sir, that Act is existing 
and it was not necessary to have another amending Act without giving a fair 
trial to it. Less than three years ago this Act was passed, and we find that 
after such a short period, which is certainly insufficient for a fair trial, another 
amending Bill is brought in with more severe sections. I regret my friend 
Mr. Padshah is not here. He started by saying that he had solicitude) for the 
Princes and the present Act involves much time and energy in trials in judicial 
courts. He wanted the trials to be conducted by criminal courts. But 
later on when he developed his argument he changed his opinion and said 
that judicial courts are better and more efficient. So there can be no two 
opinions so far as judicial and criminal courts are concerned and I am glad 
that he changed his opinion and expressed a preference for judicial courts. 
So we find under this Bill that a judicial trial is going to be substituted for a 
criminal trial with a power of revision in the High Court, and we know what 
value will there be in this revisional power of the High Court. So far as this 
section is concerned, from the opinions expressed by a large number of 
officials it appears that they object to this section and hold the same opinion 
as the public have expressed. Oil page 21 the Madras Government says : 

“ The Madras Government however doubt- whether the clause, differing only as it 
does from tho Indian States Protection Against Disaffection Act of 1922 in the machinery 
wheroby penalties are to bo enforced, is necessary or desirable 

Then on page 26 the District Magistrate, Chittoor, says : 

“Tho provisions of section 4 (the present- section 3 was then section 4) present some 
difficulty in my opinion. It is common knowledge that tho administration of many of 
the Indian Siatos is corrupt and mismanaged. If the Press are not allowed to ventilate 
just grievances no publicity can be given to the existing maladministration in such States. 
A closer co-operation and mutual reciprocity between the British Government and tho 
rulers of Indian States are no doubt requisites for the smooth working of the new Consti- 
tution, but I consider that tho time for extending tho provisions of the Indian Press 
/(Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, as proposed in section 4 of the Act, has not yet arrived 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSP : May I ask, Sir, whether 
these reports were not before the Select Committee ? This Explanation was 
inserted at the instance of the Select Committee. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I think they were before the Members. So, Sir, many 
•officials are also of the opinion that a fair trial has not been given to the Press 
Act of 1931 . If Honourable Members will turn to page 16 they will find that 
Mr. A. H. S. Aston, Additional Judicial Commissioner of Sind , says : 

“ I am not in favour of tho amendments contained in sections 3 and 4 of the proposed 
Act, which appear to me pro mature. It will no doubt bo nocossary hereafter to take 
special precautions to protect each unit in a federated India. Rut. tho need for such 
legislation does not appear to me to have arisen yot ”. 

.They are all of the opinion that the time has not come. The Commissioner, 
Central Division, says : 

“ It is not desirable that the oditor of a newspaper should be exposed to the risk 
of conviction for exciting disaffection amongst the subjects of ail Indian State if he brings 
to light the true facts as to acts done by the administration which, if made known, can- 
not but excite disaffection ”. 

The District Magistrate, Poona, says : 

“ I consider the history of the relations of British India with tho Indian States for the 
past few years prove beyond doubt that all tho provisions of this Bill are nocossary except 
possibly section 4 — the press section. A case certainly has not been made out for this 
section nor do I think on tho whole it is necessary or desirable. Press agitation against 
a State is I should imagine mostly ineffective and when it is effective it is either desirable 
or can be dealt with under our present law or the provisions of this Bill **. 


This is the same opinion which I have just expressed, that they can be dealt 
with under the existing Act and it is not necessary to bring in this amending 
Bill. The District Magistrate of Larkana says : 

“ Clause 4 of tho Bill is open to the objection that it will prevent tho ventilation of 
genuino grievances and the criticism of real misgovernrnent **. 

The District Magistrate of Belgaum says : 

“ I see nothing objectionable in the provisions of the Bill except clause 4 

So, Sir, it is not one or two but dozens of Government officials, district 
magistrates, commissioners and judicial officers, who have expressed the 
opinion that it was neither desirable to have the Press Act amended by this 
section nor proper to do it at the present stage. When that is the case, what 
is the reason why Government is anxious to get this Act passed ? That is 
the question which many people ask. When we find that the existing law 
is quite sufficient to control the class of people whom Government desire to 
control, when we find that the Press Act has not been given a fair trial though 
it is quite sufficient for the purpose and this Act is not required, we ask why 
is Government anxious to get this Act on the Statute-book as soon as possible ! 
Sir, we consider that the Government are bribing the States for their joining 
the Federation. That is the idea which we have formed, and I am very glad 
that one of the officials has said the same thing in his opinion. Honourable 
Members will be pleased to hear the opinion of the Collector of Dharwar. 
He says : 

“ The only provision in this Bill which appears controversial is section 4. Should it 
"be rendered impossible to bring rulers of Indian States into hatred and contempt when 
some of them are notoriously the most contemptible objects ? 

** It appears to be part of the price that British India has to pay for the reforms 
-which are not being elaborated 
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It is put in very clear language. Be says it is the price which British India 
is paying these princes for their joining the Federation, and that is what we 
in this part of the House are thinking, that the Government is bringing this 
Act because they want to rope; the princes into the Federation. Sir, we all 
welcome their coming into the Federation and sitting side by side with us, 
4 - p M but we should certainly like the subjects of Indian States 

to have the same rights and privileges as we in British 
India have. If they have no objection to that, we would welcome them and 
we will consider ourselves honoured by their presence in these Legislatures. 
I hope the Government who have so much solicitude for the princes would 
also see that the rights and privileges of the subjects of States aie protected 
somehow or other. 

With these words, Sir, I close my remarks. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to support the real object underlying this 
Bill. The Bill can be divided into two parts, one part deals with jathas and 
the other the press. As far as jathas are concerned , we Punjabis had consider- 
able experience of them and we found that they hatched conspiracies and 
invaded Indian States to excite the mob to violence, rioting, arson and murder. 
I therefore hope that every Member of this Council will give their support 
to stop such jatha movements and its invasion into Indian States. As far 
as the press is concerned, I was expecting the Honourable the mover of this 
Bill to suggest some method by which State subjects could ventilate their 
grievances — I think we as well as the Government have the progress and the 
improvement of the administration of Indian States at heart. In case we 
stop State subjects from ventilating their legitimate grievances thiough the 
press, what avenue will those State subjects have to ventilate their grievances ? 
I think it is the sacred duty of the Government in order to rightly guide and 
improve the administration of the States to find some method by which the 
right grievances of the State subjects could be ventilated. Either the present 
Indian State Peoples’ Conference or some similar institution ought to be made 
exempt from prosecution while ventilating their grievances. There must be 
some source left by which the maladministration of Indian States be exposed. 
I would therefore request the Honourable the Home Member or the Home 
Secretary to let this Council know as to what method they want to substitute 
as they are going to take away this power of the press from ventilating the 
grievances of State subjects ? Another thing on which Government has not 
thrown any light is as to how they intend to effect improvements in the 
standard of administration in Indian States. At present we find that in most 
of the Indian States the services are not competent. Efforts should be made 
in this direction and also in giving proper education and training to their 
rulers. I also wish that the Government Agencies in the various Indian States 
be instructed to post the Government of India with all the right grievances 
which the State subjects may have. Sir, there are very big States and also 
very small States in India. In Simla Hills we have very small States, the 
annual income of some of them is about Rs. 200. Are you going to place 
such States on an equal footing w ith the ruling chiefs or with those ruling 
princes who are entitled to a salute ? These small Chiefs ought not to be 
treated on a par with the big Princes in this matter. 

With these few words, Sir, I give my support to the consideration of th^ 

Bill. 
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The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, in the course of the debate to which I have listened very 
patiently one or two things have occurred to me and I think it is my duty 
to lay them before this House, even though the hour is late. I do not propose. 
Sir, to take upon myself to examine the soundness of certain propositions that 
were laid before this House by the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. The 
attitude of benevolent indifference that he seems to have adopted with respect 
to the present Bill reminded me of certain answers that were given to a Com- 
mittee of which I happened to be a member by a certain candidate for the 
Indian Civil Service. I believe this was about three or four years ago. The 
candidates who had taken the Indian Civil Service examination were being 
examined by a Committee on which I also sat, and in order to test the general 
intelligence of a bright young man who came to us and attracted our attention 
I believe one of us put the question- -I am afraid the sinner was myself and 
I put the question — “ Have you any solution of the Indian States problem to 
suggest?” The young man brightened up with joy, just paused for two or 
three seconds and said “ Yes.” He was asked what the solution was and he 
Said in a cheerful tone “ Confiscate them ”. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That is the right solution. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI: The next question was," What 
would you do with the Ruling Chiefs ?” and quickly came the reply “ Pension 
them off!” 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Right solution again. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : The third question was “ Do 
you not think that that would lead to bloodshed in India ?” arid to that 
the answer was “ It does not matter !” If this is the attitude, Sir, I do not 
think most of the Members of this Council can follow that up with any profit. 

But coming to the important question as to how far the provisions of this 
Bill are entitled to the support of this House, all I can say is that the very first 
question which has been debated at very considerable length is whether there 
is any necessity for a Bill of this character. Reference was made to the Princes 
Press Protection Act that, was passed in 1922. We know, Sir, the short history 
of that measure. We also know the fate with which that measure has met. 
Very briefly stated, Sir, die facts that have made a change, an enormous change, 
since the year 1922 have been the quickening of consciousness and the carrying 
on of agitation — and I am never afraid of the word agitation, in fact I do not 
think I have been less than an agitator myself for the most part of my life — 
but the agitation against certain Indian States has degenerated into vilification. 
Wc know, Sir, that in 1922 there had be en no agitation against Kashmir, or 
against> Alwar, or against Bahawalpur, or Patiala. So, having regard to 
this very important fact, it is not surprising that a measure of this 
character should be brought before this House. 

Now', as to the attitude of the princes themselves, the question is 
whether they have deserved well or ill at the hands of the 
Government of India. I think the princes, most of them, indeed the vast 
majority of them, have done very well and have not spared themselves at any 
time when they w r ere asked to undertake a duty by the Government of India. 
Now, if that is so and if there is such a thing as the principle of reciprocity 
working in this world, I entirely fail to see how the Government of India or 
this House can refuse to help the princes if they had made out a case. 
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I would not at this stage. Sir, try to analyse the provisions of the Bill 
but we all know the parts into which the Bill can convenient^ be divided. 
So far as I have been able to follow the speeches made in this Council, it seems 
that there is something like practical unanimity that no exception should be 
taken by this Council to the provisions against the formation of jalhas . The 
provisions for counteracting what I might call direct action on the part of 
those who are interested in the Indian States are indicated in clauses 4 and 5. 
Since there is something like practical unanimity on that question, I do not 
think it is necessary to take that up. But there is another question which relates 
to the measures that have been embodied in clause 3 and which aim at the 
activities of .a certain section of the press, — what might be called perhaps the 
irresponsible press — and it requires consideration. Now, Sir, so far as this point 
is concerned, I have tried to give my very careful consideration to the Bill and 
yet I am not quite free from doubt whether this provision is not likely to work 
a certain amount of hardship. After all,' how are the grievances of any 
section of the people, whether they belong to British India or to an Indian 
State, to be ascertained ? They can only to be ascertained by ventilating 
those grievances in the press. After all, the strongest searchlight through 
which exposures of abuses can be made is the searchlight of criticism. I know 
that a certain section of the press has indulged very fully in blackmailing. 
They have victimised the princes. They have blackmailed the princes. 
And under various threats, founded or unfounded, they have obtained 
huge amounts of money from the princes. That must quickly be 
stopped and we must take all the steps necessary to put a stop to that. But 
at the same time, we should be very careful not to so widen the scope of any 
provisions of the Bill as to xnit a check on the ventilation of real and legitimate 
grievances. Now, Sir, T am aware that a very important- explana- 
tion which is termed Explanation 5 has been mentioned in clause 3 of the Bill. 
I hope that up to a point that will safeguard the rights of those who are 
interested only in the redressal of the grievances of the subjects of Indian 
States. Whether this goes far enough is more than I can say. But there is 
one thing which I hope is quite as important in this connection as Explanation 
6 whioh has been added to clause 3 of the Bill, and that, is the vigilance of that 
watchdog of the rights of the subjects of the Indian States, namely, the Political 
Department of the Government of India. I know it is not always right to 
rely exclusively on the vigilance or carefulness of any particular Department 
but knowing as we do what the Political Department lias done in regard to 
the protection and safeguarding of the rights of the subjects of the Indian 
States, I hope that if that attitude continues there is not the least doubt that 
it will prove as effective a safeguard as Explanation 5 of clause 3 of the Bill. 

Sir, consistency is not always to be found in this world but the difficulty is 
that a section of the Indian press that is unfortunately interested in the Indian 
States is more inconsistent than most of us human beings. My study of the 
problem of the Indian States is this — that, a section of the press, wherever 
anything goes wrong in a State, is loud in its demand of intervention on the part 
of the Government of India. It even assumes to be disappointed at the Govern- 
ment of India not taking earlier action. And if it is a fit case and if action is 
taken by the Government of India, as soon as action is taken by the Government 
of India, the Government of India is denounced. What for ? Not because 
it took the action but because, it is alleged, the action taken is too sweeping, 
too wide, too rigorous, too stern. Sir, that being the state of affairs, I very 
much sympathise with the Government of India having regard to the class of 
people with whom they have to deal, but I hope that the Political Department 
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will continue to take as keen an interest as it has done in the past in protecting 
the subjects of the States from their enemies — may I say both external and 
internal ? 

In this connection, a lot lias been said about autocracy and the 
autocratic temper developed by the princes and the indignation that is caused 
in British India because of the existence of that autocratic temper. I shall 
not go into the question of the form of government obtaining in various 
Indian States. But mr*y I in this connection, make a suggestion for the 
consideration of Government ? It is in) possible for any one of us to suggest 
that before giving consent to this Bill, the Government of India should 
bargain with the princes as to what they would give us in return in the shape 
of establishing a particular form of government for their subjects. I think 
that is too big a question and the implications involved are too obivous to be 
discussed at this hour, I do not therefore propose to discuss that. 
But 1 think there is a suggestion which if properly considered might result in 
something tangible, in something fruitful, in something which is likely to 
promote the interests of the subjects of Indian States. It is this. I know 
that in Southern India, in certain States, a certain percentage of the revenues 
of the State is earmarked for the Prince and his family, and is known as his 
privy purse. Unfortunately, this system does not obtain so far as the 
majority of the States in India are concerned. Tt may be that the States 
subjects want a change in the form of government. But what they want 
more than a change in the fomi of government is that enough money 
should be released for the promotion of beneficial objects in the State itself. 
It is obvious that this cannot be done unless a fixed percentage of the 
revenues, and no more, is assigned to the prince or ruling chief. It may 
be that the prince and the ruling chief are not functioning themselves but 
that their duties have been taken up by a council of regency. If the 
council of regency functions, the problem is much simpler. But I suggest 
that the Government of India should persuade the Indian jiinees and do all 
it can to bring about a system whereby an allowance— a lileial allowance I 
must say — is allowed to these princes and chiefs. A stipulation should at 
the same time be made that once a certain percentage is fixed, the Prince 
will not be entitled to take more than the amount which is allowed to him. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
May I ask the Honourable gentleman whether he wants a civil list to be opened 
for the ruling princes ? 

The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ALI : I believe, Sir, if my suggestion 
commends itself to this House, and I hope my Honourable friend the Nawab 
of Hoti will lend me the support and weight of his authority, this pro- 
position is quite capable of finding acceptance at the hands of others. Yes, 
Sir, it will be something like a civil list, with this difference that whereas in 
the case of a civil list it is always open to the authority that sanctions the civil 
list to grant an additional amount, in this case it will be open to that 
authority in consultation with w hich the amount is fixed, to increase the 
amount if a proper and suitable case is made out. 

Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir HARRY HAIG (Home Member) : Sir, I have 
listened to the debate with great interest. As I listened, I formed the opinion 
that in general there was a recognition in this House that a Bill of this kind 
was required. There were, it seemed to me, very few Honouiable Members 
in support of the view which I understood to be taken by my Honourable 
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friend opposite, Mr. Hossain Imam, that there was no reason why we should 
attempt to interfere with the formation of jathas, with the attempt to bring 
to bear on Indian States that non-violent force of which he appears to be an 
admirer but I hope not a practiser, that we should do nothing to prevent the 
development of conspiracies against Indian States from within British India 
or the promotion of seditious agitation. I do not think, Sir, that was a view 
that commanded much support in this House. But I have felt, as I listened 
to the debate, that a number of Honourable Members were somewhat doubtful 
about one point or another in this Bill, and I hope to be able to deal with 
at any rate some of the criticisms and doubts that have been given expression 
to by Honourable Members, who on the whole have shown a disposition to 
^accept the Bill. 

Now, Sir, before I go on to any substantial points, perhaps I should deal 
with one point which I regard as unsubstantial. When there is a paucity 
of substantial points I do not complain about my Honourable friends opposite 
if they devote themselves to unsubstantial points. I do not complain, but I 
merely note the fact. Well, Sir, this particular point is that it has been 
suggested that the princes have not demanded this Bill. I have made that 
point clear — at least I hope I made that point clear several times in the course 
of debates in another place. I have stated that though the princes have not 
made any formal demand, it is perfectly clear to us that the princes want 
this measure, and indeed, that it is very evidently in their interests that they 
should have it. Consequently, I am a little surprised when I see this in a 
.telegram from a local correspondent of a newspaper : 

“ Sir Harry Haig has not answered the straight emostion whether Indian princes 
wanted the States Protection Bill ”. 

My answer is, “ Yes ”. I hope that will dispose of that particular point. 

There has been a feeling, which has been given expression to by more than 
one Honourable Member that there are legitimate grievances of the States* 
subjects in certain States and that it is not reasonable that we should take steps 
which make it impossible fpr those grievances to be ventilated in British India, 
that we should do nothing that will prevent fair criticism in British India of 
conditions in Indian States. Sir, I agree with that point of view. I accept 
that point of view. Our contention is that there is nothing in this Bill which 
interferes with fair criticism or the ventilation of legitimate grievances. Now r 
my Honourable friend Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, for instance, appeared 
to bo under the impression that we were putting on the British Indian press, 
in regard to conditions in Indian States, restrictions which we do not apply 
to the British Indian press in regard to British Indian mailers. That, as my 
Honourable colleague the Law Member has explained, is a misapprehension. 
It is perhaps not unnatural that there should be some misapprehension as to 
the exact scope of the provisions of this Bill, because the drafting is a little 
complicated. We are in clause 3 amending a Bill known as the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act, which itself had been extensively amended in 1931* 
by what we call our Ordinance legislation, and it is sometimes a little difficult 
to follow the exact provisions. But I would like the House to remember that 
in regard to preserving the right of fair criticism there is in this Indian Press 
Emergency Powers Act as amended special provision that comments expressing 
disapprobation of the measures of the Government with a view to obtain their 
alteration by lawful means without exciting or attempting to excite hatred 
contempt or disaffection shall not be deemed to come within the provisions of 
the Act, and that comments expressing disapprobation of the administrative 
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-or other action of the Government without exciting, and so on, also do not 
come within the provisions of the Act. Now, Sir, a good deal of attention 
has been directed to Explanation 5, which has been added by this Bill, and 
there has been I think a tendency to suppose that the only safeguard we are 
giving to the press was that Explanation 5. But I would like the Houec to 
remember that Explanations 2 and 3, which I have just read out, are in exis- 
tence and apply to comments on affairs in Indian States and that we brought 
in this additional safeguard, Explanation 5, in view of certain criticisms which 
had been made to the effect that apart from comments certain statements of 
fact might come within the provisions of the Bill, and we wanted to safe- 
guard the persons not only who commented but who stated facts. I hope 
therefore the House will remember when it is suggested that it is impossible 
to ventilate grievances in the States or to make any fair comment or criticism 
on what goes on in the States, that the powers over the press will be if anything 
slightly less severe than they are at the present moment over the British Indian 
press, and my experience — I do not know what the experience of Honourable 
Members of this House is — but my experience is that in British India there is 
very little difficulty about indulging in fair comment on the actions of the 
Government, in ventilating their grievances and in attacking the Government 
in a thoroughgoing way. Now, Sir, it has also been suggested that while we 
are giving protection to the administration of the States, no protection is 
given to the subjects of the States. Well, Sir, 1 think in most cases the subjects 
of States do not stand in need of any direct protection. But there is, I would 
remind the House, in the last resort the Government of India who do admit 
their responsibility for maintaining reasonable standards of administration 
in the Indian States, and that is a responsibility which from time to time, as 
the House knows, they have not hesitated to exercise. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Kalikar remarked that we should not treat political institutions as if they 
were archaeological specimens. Sir, here again I entirely agree with my 
Honourable friend. My view is that political institutions if they are to live 
must continually adjust themselves to changing conditions, they must be 
continually developing, and the last thing we want to do is to stereotype 
some archaeological specimen. The Bill, Sir, I wish to make it quite clear to 
the House, is not aimed at stopping natural and reasonable development in 
the States but at stopping the destruction of the system of rule in the States. 
It is aimed at definitely subversive activities. It may be that certain people 
think that changes ought to be made. It may be that in a few cases there 
may be serious abuses. Our line is that we cannot have people in British India 
taking these matters into their own hands and trying to force changes on the 
States by conspiracy, by revolution or bj' seditious agitation. That is the 
principle of this Bill and I feel sure that the House will give us support in 
bringing into effect those provisions. 

Now, Sir, there is only one other point that I might mention. There 
seemed to be at one stage of the debate a little misunderstanding as to the 
application of these provisions. The provisions apply of course to activities 
in British India and not in the States, but activities in British India which are 
directed against the States. And that brings me on to an important point 
which is that while we are promoting this Bill in order to maintain the stability 
of the administration of the States, we are also promoting it in order to main- 
tain the stability of the administration in British India. For experience has 
jshown us very clearly that when a serious agitation develops in British India 
^directed against an Indian State there are grave dangers of the peace of British 
India being seriously affected. I hope the House will remember that, while 
it is primarily in the interests of the administrations of the States, it is also 
-very definitely in the interests of the peace of British India. 
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The Hon oubable the PRESIHBKT : Tie Question is : 

“ That the Bill to protect the administrations of States in India which are under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite disaffec- 
tion towards, or to obstruct such administrations, as passed by the Legislative Assembly,, 
be taken into consideration .’ 1 


Tho Motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF ONE N ON - OFFICIAL MUSLIM MEMBER TO THE 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEJAZ. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We shall proceed with the next 
stage of the Bill to-morrow, but before I adjourn the House, I have to announce 
that the Honourable Sirdar Sahel) Sir Sulcman Cassim Haji Mitha has been 
nominated for election to the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to the Hejaz 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of his sc at on the Committee by the 
Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam. 1 therefore declare him to be duly elected 
to that Committee. 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE ELECTION OF SIX NON-OFFICIAL 

MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have to announce that the 
following Honourable Members have been nominated for election to the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways : 

1. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti. 

2. Tho Honourable Sir Homi Mehta. 

3. Tho Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 

4. The Honourable Sardar Buta Singh. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Ali Buksh Mohamed Hussain. 

7. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

8. The Honourable Raja Charanjit Singh. 

9. The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik. 

There are nine candidates for six seats. In these circumstances I direc 
that the election be held according to the principle of proportionate represen- 
tation by means of the single transferable vote. 

The election will be held on Thursday, the 19th April, or if there is no 
meeting on that day on the next following day on which the Council meets. 

The Council will now adjourn. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 17tb 

April, 1934. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday , 17th April , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Ramunni Menon, Kt. (Madras : 
Nominated Non-Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Condition of the Sugar Cultivation and Sugar Industry in the 

AREA AFFECTED BY THE EARTHQUAKE IN BlHAR. 

131. The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir KAMESHWAR SINGH 
of Darbhanga : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) When the report of the condition of the sugar cultivation and sugar 
industry in the area affected by the earthquake in Bihar will be available 
to the public ? 

(б) How far has the investigation proceeded ? 

(c) Has the Chief Commissioner for Railways made any recommenda- 
tions regarding the railway freights on sugar ? If so, what are they and 
when does Government propose to take action on them ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-l-HUSAIN : 
(a) and (6). I regret I have no information other than that contained in the 
communiques issued by the Government of Bihar and Orissa, which the 
Honourable Member has doubtless seen already. I am arranging to have 
placed in the Library of the House copies of communiques issued on the 9th 
and 21st March and the 4th April which contain inter alia an account of the 
arrangements made by the Local Government to help cultivators to dispose of 
their sugarcane. 

(c) The visit of the Chief Commissioner of Railways was in connection 
with the supply of wagons for the carriage of cane. Railways have already 
quoted special rates for the carriage of cane from the distressed areas to certain 
mills outside those areas on a basis which approximates to the average cost of 
haulage. As regards freight on sugar, appreciable reduction has been made 
during the last twelve months in the rates from stations on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway to stations on other railways and Government are not 
aware that any further reductions are at present called for. 

( 699 ) A 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : With regard to part (c), may I ask the Government whether 
it is aware that the factories are prepared to take cane from Bihar but on 
account of the difficulties of wagons they are not. able to take cane from that 
area, and will the Government be pleased to make special arrangements for 
the wagons to help them ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : It 
would have been much better, Sir, if the Honourable Member had been good 
enough to state the names of the mills who wanted cane from the areas for 
which he wanted facilities to be provided. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : Sir, my own factory, the United Provinces Co-operative 
Sugar Factory, Limited, wants cane from that area. We sent out Chief 
Engineer to that part as well as to the Cano Controller, Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, but the Cane Controller could not hold out any hopes of 
giving wagons and therefore it was hopeless to settle about the eane from the 
Cane Board in Muzaffarpur. He went there and found that the cane was in 
abundance and everybody wanted 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT i I hope the Honourable Member 
is not going to make a speech ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZLI-HUSAIN : Is 
that the only instance ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Mr. Hari Raj Swamp is also 
willing to buy. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I think 
it would be much better if the Honourable Members limited themselves to 
things within their own knowledge, as undoubtedly the Honourable Mr. 
Mehrotra’s own factory was within his. As to the factories of their friends, 
I think it would be best if the Honourable Members were to leave them out of 
account. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We have authority from Mr. 
Hari Raj S war up to say that he is willing and probably he has approached 
the Chief Commissioner for Railways too. 


Publication of the Proceedings of the Conference of Provincial 

Ministers. 

i 32. The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir KAMEhHWAR SINGH 
of Darbbanga : Will Government he pleased to state whether the proceed- 
ings or the results of the Conference of Provincial Ministers fo. an economic 
recovery will be published ? If so, when ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : An announcement will bo 
made on the subject at a very early date. 



BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 16th April, 1934. 


INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) BILL — continued. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We will now proceed with the 
consideration of the clauses of the Bill. 

The Question is : 

“ That clause 2 stand part of tlio Bill. ” 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I wish to oppose this 
clause. The reason for my opposition is, as I said yesterday, that the element 
which constitutes the justification for section 124 and the iike sections of the 
Indian Penal Code is not to be found in section 2 of this Act. The reason for 
section 124 is that there the offence is committed against an authority which 
is the suzerain power and the people who are liable to prosecution are those 
who owe allegiance to that authority and that is the justification for that 
provision. Here we do not owe any allegiance to the Indian princes. There- 
fore, there is no crime committed of the same nature as that contemplated 
by section 124, but the punishment provided in section 124 has been provided 
under this clause. Even if this provision had to be made, the same punish- 
ment ought not to have been fixed. In section 124 the authorities against 
whom the offence is committed for which a prosecution can be had are expli- 
citly stated. The wording is : 

“ Whoever with the intention of inducingor compelling the Governor General of India , 
or the Governor of any Presidency, or a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Member of the Council 
<>f the Governor General of India, or of the Council of any Presidency, to exercise or 
refrain from exercising in any manner any of the lawful powers of such Governor General . 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Member of Council, assaults or does, etc.” 

The people against whom this section can be applied are very few and they 
stand on a very high pedestal. Here, all and sundry are included in the 
category and offences committed against even the village cliowkidar will have 
the same punishment as offences against the Governor General. That is 
obnoxious to the sense of legal propriety. The criminal force which is penalized 
under section 124 is of a different type to that contemplated in clause 2 of this 
Bill. The words in section 124 are : 

“assaults or wrongfully restraints, or attempts wrongfully to rostrain, or overawes 
by means of criminal force, etc.” 

whereas in clause 2 of this Bill we have only the words 

“ conspires to ovorawo 

There is a radical difference between a conspiracy to overawe and actual 
action. Section 124 contemplates an actual overt act, while here we are 
penalizing only a fear of an overawe. These are the two items which rather 
force me to oppose this clause. 

I do not wish to take up any further time of the House, Sir. 

( 701 ) a 2 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am 
in agreement with my Honourable colleague, Mr. Hossain Imam, in opposing 
this clause. So far as the spirit of the clause is concerned, it is already existing 
in section 121A of the Penal Code. I do not see any reason why this clause 
has been included in this Bill when a similar and more stringent section is 
already existing in the Indian Penal Code. It may be said that this section 
has been brought in specially for the protection of the princes. May I ask 
from the Government whether they are going to have another section for 
meeting cases of conspiracies against our allies, Afghanistan, Nepal and others ? 
If they can meet conspiracies against our other allies under the existing sec- 
tion, there is no reason why Government could not meet similar cases against 
the princes. I am of the opinion that such conspiracies should be nipped in the 
bud whether they are against the princes or our other allies, but my quarrel 
is about providing this clause in this Bill when there is another section already 
existing in the Indian Penal Code. There is another difficulty. In the 
Indian Penal Code you have got cut and dried definitions for every word. Here 
you have not given definitions of technical words, and it will be for the lawyers 
and the courts to give meanings to these words, and to stretch them in any 
way they like. The definitions of the Indian Penal Code will not be applicable 
to this Act. For instance, the words “ conspires to overawe ”. I think it 
will not be easy for any one to give a correct definition of the word ‘ * conspires ’ * . 
There may be different meanings given by different lawyers. In the same way, 
it is not said whether “ administration ” means acts done by the princes or 
the ministers or the executive councillors if any, or the legislative councils, 
if any. There are so many things which can be covered by this word. It was 
therefore proper to give correct definitions of all technical words. I would 
therefore request the Government if their purpose is being served by section 
121 A of the Indian Penal Code, to be pleased to withdraw this clause from the 
Bill. 


Thb Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) : Sir, 
the Honourable Members who have just spoken are under a complete misappre- 
hension as to the meaning and scope of this clause. The Honourable Mr. 
Hossain Imam said that there was section 124 of the Indian Penal Code that 
ought to be enough. Sir, section 124 is not the analogous section to clause 2 of 
this Bill. Section 124 is a section which deals with assaulting the Governor 
General and other persons with intent to compel or restrain the exercise of any 
lawful powers. Clause 2 of the Bill corresponds to section 121A, that is, 
conspiracy to commit offences punishable under section 121. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Will the Honourable Member 
read section 121 ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Wait. Section 121A 
is the corresponding section in the Indian Penal Code. Section 121A says : 

“ Whoever * * conspires to ovorawe, by means of criminal force or the show of 

criminal forco, tho Government of India or any Local Government, shall be punished, 
etc.** 

Under section 121 A, the offence is conspiracy to overawe by criminal 
force or show of criminal force Governments in British India, either the 
Government of India or a Local Government. Clause 2 is the corresponding 
section which deals with conspiracy to overawe, not any British Indian Govern- 
ment, but the Administration of any State, that is, the Government of any 
State. Section 124 has nothing to do with it. 
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Then it has been said that 121A is enough. The last speaker said 121 A 
was enough and it was more stringent. But it is not enough, because section 
121A is limited to offences against Governments in British India. That 
section does not cover offences against the Governments of the States ; clause 2 
deals with offences against the Governments of Indian States. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member who spoke last said, “Are you going to 
have similar sections as regards foreign powers ? 99 We have got similar 
sections as regards foreign powers. If the Honourable Member would look to 
sections 125 and 126 of the Indian Penal Code ho will find that they deal with 
offences against Asiatic powers in alliance with the Queen. He mentioned 
Afghanistan. As regards Afghanistan, Nepal or Persia or China or Siam, 
which are adjoining foreign countries, section 125 says : 

“ Whoever wages war against the Government of any Asiatic power in alliance or at 
poaco with the Queen or attempts to wage such war or abets the waging of such war, shall 
bo punished 

Section 126 says ; 

“ Whoever commits depredation or makes preparations to commit depredation on the 
territories of any powor in alliance or at peace with the Queen, shall be punished ”. 

The Indian Penal Code has provided for offences against friendly neighbouring 
powers, but the Indian Penal Code does not contain any provision for the pro- 
tection of the States in India and the present measure is a measure designed 
to protect States in India. It does not deal with British India. It does not 
deal with foreign powers. It deals with States under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty the King* 

Then, Sir, the next point which was made by the last speaker was that the 
definitions of the Indian Penal Code did not apply to the present measure, and 
therefore the Bill was vague. I submit it is not vague at all. First of all, if 
there be technical words, in criminal law technical words have got a meaning. 
You need not go to the Penal Code for the meaning of everything. When you 
find a word requires definition, you turn to the General Clauses Act. The 
General Clauses Act defines various technical words. Supposing the General 
Clauses Act is silent with regard to any particular expression, then the 
ordinary dictionary meaning will apply. For instance, take the word “ admi- 
nistration 93 . Administration is not a term of art ; it is not a technical word ; 
it is an ordinary English word for which you have to turn to the Oxford Dic- 
tionary for its meaning, and you will find the meaning to be the same as 
“ government ”. The administration of a State means the government of the 
State. There is no difficulty about it. With regard to the expressions used in 
this Bill I say that first of all you turn to the General Clauses Act. If you find 
a definition there that definition will apply. If you do not find any definition 
in the General Clauses Act, turn to any book on criminal law to see in what 
sense that particular expression is understood in criminal law. There are many 
well known text books on criminal law and you will find meanings and con- 
notations there. Supposing the text books are silent, then turn to the ordinary 
dictionary for its meaning and you will find the meaning there. For instance, 
the word “ administration ” ; you will not find it defined in the General 
Clauses Act or in Russell on Crimes or any other recognized text book on 
criminal law. You should next turn to a recognized dictionary and there you 
will find that “ administration 99 means government. Therefore there is no 
ambiguity or difficulty about it. We are using words well known in criminal 
law and any one either dispensing justice or practising in criminal courts would 
know in what connotation such words are used. 
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I think these are all the points which have been made and I submit that 
the criticisms are not valid. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Thb Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

** That clause 3 stand part of ihe Bill.** 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad lias an amendment to 
this section but 1 am afraid I cannot allow that amendment to be moved. It is 
in consonance with my previous rulings and also the rulings established by my 
predecessors on this point. His amendment has merely the effect of a negative 
vote and under Standing Order 32, clause (2), it is not admissible. However, 
tho Honourable Member will be allowed to speak on this clause without moving 
his amendment and he is at liberty to vote against it when I put the clause to 
the House. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : On a point of order, Sir. May I know why such amendments 
which have a negative force are being allowed in the other House and in Pro- 
vincial Councils ? May I know on what grounds they are allowed there ? 

The Honou rablk the PRESIDENT : Discretion entirely rests with the 
President under Standing Order 32 of this Council , to which I refer the Honour- 
able Member. Moreover the Honourable Member must rehiember that 1 am 
presiding here and I havo nothing to do with any other House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Sir, in 
that case I beg to oppose this clause standing part of the Bill. In opposing 
this clause I am encouraged a good deal by the almost unanimous opposition 
which this clause met at the hands of non-official Members of the House who 
spoke on the Bill yesterday. Whatever divergent views might have been 
expressed on other clauses of the Pill, this clause found little support in the 
House as a whole. The Home Secretary in his speech in moving the consi- 
deration of the Bill yesterday, anticipating discussion on my amendment as it 
stood on the Order Paper, dwelt considerably on this clause, and the Honour- 
able the Home Member in his reply to the debate also spoke at length on the 
provisions of this section. Both of them argued that there was no danger to 
the press if it indulged in honest criticism of the actions of the Indian States. 
But, Sir, it is my misfortune that I do not happen to see eye to eye with them 
so far as the possibilities of the operation of this clause in actual practice arc 
concerned. It is the general belief which I myself share that if this clause 
stands part ot the Bill it will he a very risky aff air for any journal in British 
India to give publicity to acts of autocratic high-handedness perpetrated in any 
Indian State, and knowing as we do that the States generally, barring a few 
honourable exceptions, treat their subjects as if they were no better than so 
many cattle, the only remedy which the people belonging to Indian States 
have against the oppressions ot the ruler of a State will be taken away from 
them. It is a well known fact that the Indian princes generally do not afford 
scope for independent newspapers in their States, and it is only the pressure of 
enlightened public opinion ventilated in the press in British India that is one 
of the most potent forces making for an improvement in the administration 
of the more backward States, and if the salutary check which the fear of 
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publicity in the press exercises on the States is removed by the fresh disability 
sought to be imposed on the press in British India by this clause, then I fear 
that the cause of good government will not only be not promoted but misrule 
will thrive in the States. Sir, it is not only non-official public opinion which 
strongly holds this view, but some of the officials also whose opinions on the 
Bill the Government of India invited share this suspicion and have frankly 
opposed this clause. A reference to this fact was made by some Honourable 
Members yesterday, but with your permission, Sir, I will just quote on this 
occasion the views of some of the officials of Government to corroborate my 
point. The District and Session Judge of Raipur opines : 

15 It is not possible to avoid facing the fact that there is much maladministration in 
many of the States, for remedying which there is very little means within the States, 
available to the masses. Further, as has been pointed out, the very publication of certain 
facts would in itself tend to bring the administration of a State into hatred or contempt, 
or at least to excite disaffection towards it, although the object of public a( ion is a worthy 
one. The wording of elauso 4 would be appropriate to British India, where the 
administration is admittedly good, but 


The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Might I 
ask the Honourable Member whether that criticism which he is reading out 
has not been met entirely by the Explanation which was inserted in the Bill 
when it was under discussion in the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : I will 
come to that point, Sir, later on. 

“ but. the circumstances in many States are so different. Unit the scope of the clause 

is automatically widened. In my opinion it would be very difficult for honest criticism in 
many instances to escape the liability of section 4, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act, as proposed to bo amended . I consider it necessary in making the Act apply in respect 
of rndian States, In modify the amendment so as to include the ingredient of intention *\ 

I will come to this ingredient of intention later on in the course of my 
speech. Then, Sir, the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, opposing this 
clause, says : 


‘ ‘ Rega rd in g para gra pli 4, an d the pro po se d a men dmen t o f t he Pre ss A c t , I am < > ppose ( l 
to the amendment. The arguments used by Sir Cowasji Jahangir are cogent ami well 
founded. It is perfectly true that a mere dispassionate mention of seme things still done 
in Indian States would raise very profound feeling, and it would be veiy difficult to say 
whether this did, or did not, amount to hatied, contempt, mid disaffection. 1 do not 
consider the Indian States can or should be put on a par with British India. Their 
administration in the majority of eases lags far behind ours. Nor can they be put on a 
par with Asiatic allies of the King-Emperor, for the well-being of whose subjects we liavi 1 . 
in no way made ourselves responsible, and for the protection of whose rulers from the 
results of maladministration we arc in no way bound to interfere *\ 

The District Magistrate of Belgaum opposing this clause says : 

“ I see nothing objectionable in t he provisions of the Bill except- clause 4. T fear that 
if this clause is passed legitimate criticism of misdoings in an Indian State will be discour- 
aged. Even in the ease of British India, the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act was 
passed as a moasuro of emergency and I do not see why its provisions should bo extended 
to protect State administrations which in many eases arc not above cril icism and are able 
within their own boundaries to stifle comments on themselves. It would be in I he interest 
of the population of such States if free scopo was given at least to the outside press to 
criticise their maladministration wherever such exists 

The District Magistrate of Larkana thinks that this clause is open to the 
objection that it will prevent the ventilation of genuine grievances and the 
criticism of real misgovemment. Then, Sir, two Deputy Commissioners in the 
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Punjab are said to have criticized this clause on the ground that if the subjects 
of an Indian State are prevented from airing their grievances, which may well 
be legitimate, in the press in British India, they have in practice no place where 
these grievances can be aired. 

Sir, all these official views go to support my opposition to this clause and 
to confirm the general impression that the clause will virtually gag the press 
in British India and will not be in the best interests of the country. But if 
the Government of India think that my suspicion in this behalf is unfounded, 
I have at least the satisfaction to think that if I err at all I do so in good 
company — in the company of Government’s own agency. But the Govern- 
ment brushes aside even the official views in this case with the remark, as is 
reported to have been made by the Honourable the Home Member in another 
place, that although Government always attaches importance to the opinion 
of district magistrates, it has not surrendered its judgment to them and that 
in this case these opinions have been rejected. This statement of the 
Honourable the Home Member only shows that the Government accept the 
opinions of their officials only when such opinions are in favour of the Govern- 
ment’s view point, but disregard them if such views ever happen to accord 
with Indian public opinion. If this is the case, Sir, then I am afraid no amount 
of reasoning or argument will bo able to convince the Government once they 
are determined to do a certain thing. 

Now, I come to the point which my Honourable friend the Home Secretary 
just raised, namely, that since the official views were received an important 
Explanation has been added to the clause in the Select Committee which 
mitigates the rigours of the original provision. Sir, I recognise that the 
ingredient of malicious intention has been provided in the Explanation, but 
I think that it does not go to help very much, as the burden of proving want of 
malicious intention will on the one hand fall on the offending press and on the 
other hand the person to judge of this ingredient will be an executive and not a 
judicial officer. Because, Sir, one great point of difference is that the present 
Bill proposes to substitute for the judicial trial now provided an executive trial, 
otherwise the offence sought to be penalized in this clause is not a new offence 
but is already covered by the provisions of the existing law and is punishable 
1‘or five years. Besides this, Sir, the all-pervading section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code is there which covers within its purview almost anything and 
everything. I do not therefore see any necessity for enacting this clause. 
It is feared, Sir, that with the existence of the proposed clause in the Bili mere 
statements of facts of certain States if related in the press accurately, even 
faithfully with a desire not to create hatred or contempt, but with a desire to 
draw the attention of the Administration to these facts in order to get a remedy 
will come within the mischief of this clause. I cannot therefore see my way 
to support this clause and hope that the House will think twice before lending 
its support to it. 

Sir, I oppose this clause. 

The Honourable Mb. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces : General) : . Sir, it was said yesterday on behalf of the Government 
that the rigour of this clause lias been toned down by the addition of 
Explanation 6 and the two Explanations that already exist in the Act of 1932. 
This clause lays down a certain principle which at least I have not been able 
to follow and that is. Sir, that., if I, as a subject of the Crown, bring into hatred 
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or contempt or excite disaffection against the ruler or against the administra- 
tion of a State, how can I be held responsible for that offence, because, as far 
as I understand the criminal law and the common law of England, the liability 
on me comes in because I owe allegiance to the Crown . I do not owe allegiance 
to the ruler or the administration of the Indian State. So I have not been 
able to follow, Sir, how I can be brought within the clutches of this clause and 
be punished because, though I do not owe any allegiance to the ruleT still 
I will be punished under this clause. 

Then, Sir, in the Explanation it has been stated that : 

“ Statements of fact made without malicious intention mid without aiiemptirg to 
oxcite hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not bo deemed t o be of tho nature diBCiibc d 
in clause (j) of this sub*seetion **. 

And the other two Explanations, Explanation 2 of the Act of 1932 says : 

“Comments expressing disapprobation of the mcnsuics of the Government with a 
viow to obtain their alteration by lawful means without exciting or attempting to excite 
hatred, contempt or disaffection shall not be deemed to ho ol‘ the nature described in clause 
(d) of this sub-section **. 

And a similar Explanation follows section 3. 

My submission is if, for instance, I make a statement of fact that a parti- 
cular ruler has committed a murder, or has abducted somebody’s wife, or done 
all sorts of tortures, they arc all statements of fact without any malicious 
intention on my part and arc likely to create disaffection or hatred or contempt 
against the administration of the ruler, so I fail to understand how this 
Explanation 5 and the other two Explanations 2 and 3 of the Criminal Law- 
Amendment Act of 1932 can allow legitimate criticism of the action of the 
State, or of the ruler of the State. 

Then, Sir, a third difficulty has been referred to by Lala Jagdish Prasad 
about tho burden of proof. In ordinary criminal trials, as far as 1 understand, 
the burden of proof lies on the prosecution. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Except in certain cases. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR: Isay in 
general terms. Here the procedure of a trial court is barred and the discretion 
is left with the Local Government. So the press proprietors or editors of 
newspapers have no means of establishing their case before the Local Govern- 
ment and moreover no question of burden of proof comes in because the Local 
Government in its own discretion, on the reports of its own agents will pass 
orders against the press and those orders will only be discusse d when the 
pressmen or the proprietor goes to the High Court. Then the difficulty is 
that the press proprietor is deprived of the means of proving his own case, 
while if the ordinary procedure had been resorted to the pressman would have 
had ample opportunity of establishing his own case in a court of Jaw and would 
have had ample opportunity to prove his innocence. 

Then another difficulty which occurs to me is this, that is, the discretion 
of the Local Government in this matter. As far as I know now, the adminis- 
trations of these Indian States have been transferred to the Government of 
India. If anybody can know about the administration of these Indian princes, 
the Government of India is in a position to know it, because they have got the 
Political Department at their beck and call and they can get information. But 
how can Local Governments get information about the good administration or 
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maladministration of an Indian State ? So, Sir, from all points of view it 
appears to me that this clause has not been well drafted or, if it has been drafted 
after careful consideration by the legal luminaries of the Government of India, 
then I say it has been drafted simply to curtail the liberties of the press and 
these Explanations are merely eye-wash. I would therefore like to oppose 
this clause. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : There is some mis- 
conception about the meaning of the clause and I think it will shorten the 
debate if I were to explain what it means. The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Jagdish Prasad complained that intention was not mentioned here. 
One of his criticisms was that the element of intention ought to be there. I 
want to tell the Council that the element of intention is always present in the 
offence of sedition. Intention is essential to the offence of sedition. Sir, I 
need only refer the House to a passage in the well-known Tilak ease. There 
the learned Judge says : 


“ Tho essence of the crime of sedition consists in the intention with which the language 
is used. But this intention must be judged primarily by the language itself. The 
intention for this purpose is really no more than the meaning. When a man is charged 
in respeci of anything he has writ ten or said, the meaning of what he said or wrote must 
be taken to be bis meaning and that, meaning is wlmt bis language would bo understood 
to mean by the people to whom it is addressed ”. 


Therefore, when we are dealing with the offence of sedition, the element of 
intention is always present. It is not necessary to mention it expressly in the 
section. 

Then, the Honourable Mr. Kalikar said, “ How can a British subject 
entertain feelings of disaffection towards a ruler V 9 That is a perfectly valid 
criticism, but that is not the meaning of the clause. Disaffection means in 
popular language disloyalty. You can be disloyal to a man to whom you owe 
allegiance. You cannot be disloyal to a man to whom you do not owe 
allegiance. Therefore, in this clause, when wc are talking of disaffection 
towards a State, it must mean disaffection in the minds of the State subjects 
and not disaffection in the minds of British Indian subjects. If Honourable 
Members will look at the section in the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act, 1931, as amended in 1932, they will find that clause (j) which is sought to 
be added corresponds to clause ( d ) which already exists. Clause (d) runs thus : 


“ Whoever prints or publishes any newspaper, book or other document containing 
any words, signs or visible representations which tend directly or indirectly — 

******** 

*(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or tho Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India V* 

and so on. 

Clause (d) under tho existing law provides for disaffection against His 
Majesty and the Governments in British India. All that clause (j) does is to 
provide for disaffection against administrations of Indian States. It does 
nothing more than that. The protection which the British Indian Govern- 
ments in India, either the Government of India or any LocalGovernment, enjoy 
at the present moment— that protection and nothing more than that — is being 
extended to the administrations of States. So, clause (j) corresponds to (d). 
Clause (d) applies to British India, clause ( j) will apply to the States. Thati 
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all. The position is not only not worse, but a little better than in the ease of 
British India. In the case of British India, we have some Explanations. The 
relevant Explanations are 2 and 3. Explanation 2 deals with comments 
expressing disapprobation of the measures of the Government and Explana- 
tion 3 deals with comments expressing disapprobation of the administrative 
action of the Government. These two Explanations will be available to the 
press when they are dealing with Indian States, and in addition to that, there 
is another Kxplanation in the Bill, Explanation 5, which deals with statement 
of facts. Therefore, the press would be, if anything , in a slightly better position 
vis-a-vis the Indian States than it is vis-a-vis British India. There cannot be 
any possible ground of grievance on that score. 

Then, the Honourable Mr. Kalikar said, “ Suppose a statement of fact 
like that a ruler committed a murder, or a ruler abdu cted a woman , be published, 
what will happen ? ” That does not come within the purview of this Bill 
at all. This Bill protects administrations ; it does not protect the ruler. 
That is tho mistake, if I may say so, without offence, which the Honourable 
Mr. Kalikar made. When the press says anything about a ruler, no action 
can be taken under this measure. 

The next point which he raised was about the burden of proof. He said 
rightly that in every prosecution the burden of proof was upon the prosecution, 
but he forgets that although it is the duty of the prosecution to prove that an 
offence has been committed, if the accused seeks to take advantage of an 
exception, then the burden under the ordinary law is upon him being the 
party which sets up the exception. The prosecution has to prove that a certain 
offence has been committed. If the accused says, “ Well, ordinarily, it would 
be an offence, but I come under an exception ; I want to bo protected by the 
exception *\ then under the ordinary law, the burden of proof is upon him 
who seeks shelter under the exception. Sir, there is nothing unusual here. 
Here, the prosecution will have to prove that a seditious article against the 
administration of a State lias been published. But if the newspaper seeks 
to take itself out of the purview of that section, it will have to prove that it did 
it bonafid*> whether it was a statement of fact, or mere comment. It will be 
for the press to prove the bonafides. Under the ordinary law it would be so. 
There is nothing extraordinary here. Further, power has been given to the 
High Court to revise an executive order. Tf there be any legitimate grievance, 
you can go to the High Court. Onus of proof will be considered there. Sir, 
there is general misconception as regards the meaning of the expression 
" onus of proof”. That expression is used in two senses. One meaning is 
the burden to lead evidence. If no evidence is adduced, who will lose ? The 
party which will lose if no evidence is adduced has the burden of proof upon it. 
The prosecution has to prove certain things. But if the prosecution adduces 
no evidence, there cannot be any conviction. Therefore, the burden of proof 
is upon the prosecution. The second meaning of burden of proof, which is 
the real meaning, is this. Whoever starts the evidence certain materials are 
placed before the tribunal, be that tribunal executive or judicial. I am not 
dealing with that at the moment. A certain amount of material is placed 
before the tribunal. Then the tribunal has to weigh which side’s story is to 
be accepted. Now, that is the second connotation of burden of proof. One 
set of facts may dispose of another set of facts. There is a constant shifting 
Df the burden. Then ultimately, if certain matters remain unexplained, the 
party whose duty it was to explain has failed to discharge the onus. Onus 
Dr burden of proof has thus got two meanings, the first and primary meaning 
s leading evidence in the first instance, and the second refers to weighing the 
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whole evidence. Now, in this case, when an aggrieved press goes before the 
High Court, no question of leading evidence arises because the High Court 
takes into consideration all the materials before it. On weighing the whole 
material the High Court will decide whether the executive has established its 
case or whether the accused has established that it is protected by one of the 
Explanations. There is no practical difficulty when the matter goes before the 
High Court. All the material will be there and the High Court will see 
whether an Explanation applies to the particular case or not, or whether the 
executive has made out a case for taking action. 

The last point which the Honourable Mr. Kalikar made was, “ How can 
o -vr the Local Government know what is going on in a State ? ” 

°°n. .j. , g } 3 US j negs 0 f the Local Government to know it. 

These things happen on the borders in the adjoining districts and no magis- 
trate of a district adjoining a State would be fit to hold his position unless he 
knew what was going on in his own district and what was going on across 
the border. Therefore, a Local Government through the magistrate would 
be in a much better position to know the actual conditions of things than 
the Government of India hundreds of miles away. Although the princes are 
under the Government of India, knowledge of local conditions is available to 
the district magistrate much more readily than to the Secretariat at Simla or 
Delhi. Sir, Honourable Members should fully appreciate the scope of the 
clause. It is nothing but extending the protection which we in British India 
enjoy at the present moment to the administrations of the States ; the press 
will be, if anything, in a slightly better position with regard to the States than 
it is with regard to British India by reason of the additional Explanation in 
this measure. I submit that this is a salutary provision and the House ought 
to accept it. 

Sir, before I sit down I want to say one word about the constant reitera- 
tion of the statement, “ Oh, public opinion is against the Bill Sir, whoever 
stands up to speak asserts that he is public opinion. What is public opinion ? 
Is Congress opinion the only opinion in this country ? Is not there any other 
opinion in this country ? The Congress press takes one view. But there is also 
a non-Congross press ; there is the European press. There are so many different 
public opinions in this country, but every time Members opposing a Govern- 
ment measure stand up, they sa 3^, “Public opinion is against it”. Which 
public opinion? Congress docs not exhaust public opinion in this country. 
Mr. Gandhi does not exhaust public opinion in this country. There are other 
opinions also. The Government have to consider the realities of the situation. 
If the realities of the situation require that a particular protection should be 
given to friendly Indian States, it is immaterial whether a particular section 
of public opinion is opposed to it or in favour of it. This House is to consider 
not what this journal or that- journal says, but it has to consider the matter 
on its merits. If Government make out a case that Indian States need pro- 
tection against vilification in the reptile press, then this House ought without 
hesitation to give that protection to the States. If, on the other hand, this 
House be of opinion that the Indian States do not need protection, then by all 
means reject the Bill. My submission is this, that we have made out a case 
that the vilification of the administrations of States has been going on in such a 
scandalous manner that protection is needed, not only for the peace and tran- 
quillity of the States themselves but for the peace and tranquillity of British 
India, and I submit that this House should have no hesitation in accepting' 
this clause, _ ■ 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, if I am intervening in the debate it is not to repeat the 
arguments that have been advanced by my colleagues here but because of one 
or two novel propositions that have been made by my friend the Law Member. 

I will take his last point first, that is, “ What is public opinion ?” We here are 
not to be guided by the press but have to form our own opinion. Sir, we 
have come here to represent our constituencies and we have to find out what 
is their opinion and give vent to it in the House. That is the opinion we 
express here and I think it must be given its proper value and treated with 
respect at the hands of Government. Then, Sir, we have placed the opinions 
of Government officials, the trusted servants of Government who are known as 
the steel frame of the Government of India. Those officials, not one or two 
but dozens, collectors, commissioners and judicial officers, have given their 
opinion against this section and have definitely said that it is not required. 
In view of the opinion expressed by Government officials themselves if the 
Government is not prepared to give any weight to the opposition by this 
section of the House merely considering it to be due to the agitation in the 
press, then I fail to understand what more proof they require. Sir, these 
opinions have fortunately been circulated to us* If that had not been done 
we would have been in the dark as to what Government officials thought 
about this section. With these opinions in our hands in black and white it 
does not look nice for the Government to say that public opinion is nothing or 
that we must not value public opinion on this clause. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : Sir, I think my 
Honourable friend has misunderstood me. What I said was that there was 
not only one public opinion in India. Public opinion is divided. An}^ section 
of the public may claim to be the public. There are various opinions and we 
have to choose between them. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I stand corrected. I think however that whatever is 
the opinion of even a section of the public if it is supported bj 7 officials it ought 
not to be looked down upon, but ought to have a proper value and receive 
better consideration at the hands of the Government. Sir, my friend says 
this is the Congress opinion, but he is mistaken there as it is not the Congress 
opinion ; it is the opinion of Government officials themselves that this section 
is not required under present circumstances. 

Then, Sir, my friend has said that the object of this Bill is not to protect 
the individual acts of the princes but their administrations. I would like to 
ask my Honourable friend how many States have got a regular administration 
in the sense that he means. More than 50 per cent, of rulers are themselves 
the administration. Their word is law ; whatever they say is a firman and has 
the force of law. They do what in other States is done through legislative 
and executive bodies. So, Sir, how arc we free to criticise the actions of 
princes who are themselves the administration, who are themselves theii# 
own legislative or executive councils or whatever may be the constitutional 
equivalent in other States ? Under this Act we shall be deemed to be criticising 
the administration of the State and not the prince. Had there been any 
differentiation in this Act between those States which have established popular 
assemblies and those who have not, it would have been more proper for my- 
friend the Law Member to say so. Sir, I would submit that this clause itself 
is a misfit here in the Bill. The clause is only an amplification of section 4 
pf the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, as amended by the 
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Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. The object of this clause is to amend 
that section and it would have been in the fitness of things if the Government 
had chosen to bring an amending Bill to the Indian Press Act of 1932 and not 
introduced this amendment in the States Protection Act. Then, Sir, my last 
objection to this clause is that I quite see the force of the argument of my 
friend that Explanation 5 has been added and this softens a little the stiffness 
of the clause ; but as has been pointed out by my friend Mr. Kalikar, even 
statements of facts can be interpreted in any way. For example, we here 
occupy the Opposition benches and criticise the acts of the Government. 
Our object is bond fide. We want to bring to the notice of the Government 
the other side of the picture so that when they choose to decide they must 
not be in the dark and must weigh matters before coming to conclusions. 
That is our object. This object of ours can be misinterpreted ; it might be 
said that we are obstructing and we do not want the Government to pull 
on properly. That can be taken in that light. However simple the criticism 
might be, it could bo put in another garb and that is not very difficult. The 
Explanation says : 

Statements of fact mado without malicious intention and without attempting to 
excite hatred . . . ”. 

Sir, any simple thing can be treated in that light. The Explanation does 
certainly improve the section, but it does not solve the problem which we 
have put before the Government, and therefore, Sir, we are not in a position 
to support this section. 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I shall first commence 
with dealing w r ith the two points which the Honourable the Law Member has 
raised. The last point was, « What is public opinion and what should guide 
us ?” I will present him with the facts to show what is public opiniQn and 
what we ought, to rely upon. I come from Bihar and Orissa and therefore 
I shall deal with that province. Here are six opinions of non-official 
associations which have been given to us in this paper. All of them arc 
unanimous in saying that this is an encroachment on our rights and that 
it should not form part of the Bill. This is public opinion. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You do not contend that the 
Government of India is bound to accept that ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM : The Government of India, 
Sir, is an irresponsible Government which is bound to accept nothing ; it can 
override us ; but that is no reason why we should be bound by their irresponsible 
attitude. Hie Central Provinces, Sir, have sent ns three opinions from non- 
officials. They also are unanimously opposed to this measure. And what is 
more, the Leader of the Independents, who very rarely if ever finds fault 
with the Government, he also could not bring himself to support this clause. 
Then even the nominated Memlt rs, w ho arc here on the suffrage of the Treasury 
oenches and whom I must admire for over representing the views of their 
constituents, even they could not bring themselves to support this measure. 
All this is due to the strength of public opinion in the country. Even the ' 
Government officials, whose opinions form part of these papers, have gauged 
public opinion and nave said that public opinion is like this. I am quoting 
from the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur : 

, ‘‘ S.,T in iV < l SC f n j- ho non -official opinion consulted is frightened that the effect 

of the Bill wdl be to stifle bond fide criticism of the undoubted abuses that diefipuie the 
administration of some Indian States ”. 
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This is public opinion. The whole country is unanimously against this 
measure 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid the contention of 
the Honourable the Law Member has not Ictn under steed by Honourable 
Members on this side. All that he poi-nted cut was that you could not call a 
particular section of opinion as public opinion. There may be half a dozen 
sections of public opinions. Probably your public opinion is your own 
constituency’s opinion. My public opinion may be the opinions of the papers 
which I read. Public opinion is different. All that he emphasized is that 
there may be divergent public opinions. You can not call any particular 
set of opinion public opinion. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We should like to have a 
criterion on which to judge. How to find out what is the public 
opinion, if such unanimous opinion cannot be rcgai ded at establish* d cpinicn. 
The Honourable the Law Member has not cite d one public opinion to say that 
this measure is acceptable. The Heme Member told us that the princes 
wanted this measure. He did not take us into his confidence. He did not lay 
any papers to show that they have demanded it ; and up to now neither in the 
other place nor here, have we been given anything to substantiate that 
statement, which is nothing but an empty assertion. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : Does the Honourable Member 
imply that the Honourable the Home Member made an incorrect statement ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : In the course of his reply 
yesterday he said that unofficially the States were wanting this sort of 
protection. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT: May I ask whether the 
Honourable Member is implying that the statement is incorrect ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : 1 do not tay it is incorrect. 
He has not substantiated the statement. He has not taken us into his 
confidence. We ought to have been convinced. Why this hole and corner 
business ? 

Now, Sir, I come to the legal propositions which have been so ably pro- 
pounded by the Honourable the Law Member. He wanted to convince us 
that our objection that the onus of proof has been shifted from the prosecution 
to the defence is not substantiated. He tried to tell us that in criminal pro- 
secutions the onus of proof is judged by the fact who will lose if no evidence is 
adduced. Here, Sir, on the materials before us we have come to the conclusion 
that the onus has been heavily shifted towards the defence. What is the 
position ? The Local Government comes to a decision that a press has done a 
certain thing and therefore it is punished by forfeiture of security. Now, on 
that prima facie conclusion the Local Government does a certain act. Now 
the newspaper-waifa^ has got to appeal to the High Court and prove that the 
conclusion which the Local Government came to was incorrect. That is 
proving a negative and we all know how difficult, almost impossible it is to 
prove a negative. If the Law Member had gone further and dealt with the 
laws of libel and slander, he would have found that there even truth is no 
defence. 
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The Honoubable Sib DAVID DEVADOSS : The greater the truth, 
the greater the slander. 

The Honoubable Mb. HOSSAIN IMAM : The greater the truth, the 
greater the slander, a High Court Judge remarks. Sir, the slanders will be 
covered to a great deal by the Bill before us. Therefore, the veiy facts that I 
could have said in my defence will enhance my liability. The fact has also 
been lost sight of that invariably in Press Acts, the High Courts have given 
dictums which are obnoxious to the executive authorities. I refer j articularly 
to the Madras High Court case in which an Honourable Member of the other 
House while acting as Chief Justice of the Madras High Court made a famous 
ruling. Thatruling and the ruling of Chief Justice Jenkins are the tv c things 
on which we rely more than on the statements of the Treasury benches. 
Judicial officers have told us that all the laws that you have made and all the 
safeguards that you have provided aro mere eyewash. They do not 
strengthen the hands of the judiciary. They simply strengthen the hands ot 
the executive and make a plaything of this august body. It is for this reason 
that we are opposed to this measure. 

Then, Sir, there was another element — the fact that in India all the 
administration has got a legal basis. When I am attacking a person in British 
India, I know by the rules and regulations whether he comes under the 
category of the protected administration or not. In the Indian States there is 
no law. The sweet will of the prince is a law unto itself. And therefore one 
never knows who forms part of the administration and who does not. 
Ignorance of law is no defence, but where there exists no law, ignorance is and 
ought to be a defence and therefore I say, Sir, that we are passing a law to 
allow unlawful things to be done. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Chris- 
tians) : Sir, the question is whether this section is needed or not. Unfor- 
tunately, if I may say so without offending anybody, a number of side issues 
has been raised. As regards public opinion, I may quote what Bishop 
Warburton said once in the House of Lords : 

“ Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is another man’s doxy ! ” 

When a certain opinion coincides with ours we say public opinion is on 
our side, and when it does not, we say there is no public opinion. The question. 
Sir, is simply this, whether the Government is bound to protect neighbouring 
Indian States from mischievous activities within our borders. Sir, unneces- 
sarily, if I may say so, those who spoke about this Bill brought in the question 
of Federation and other things. Federation, or no Federation, it is the duty 
of our Government to see that mischievous activities are not promoted within 
our borders to cause trouble in the Indian States. Now, recently, at least 
within the last few years, a number of newspapers have been indulging in 
very vile attacks upon princes and their administrations. It is our duty to 
see that this sort oi vilification is not continued and that such vilification is 
not promoted from inside, and this section is intended to prevent such mis- 
chief in British India. The section, Sir, is carefully worded. The Indian 
Press (Emergency Pow r ers) Act as amended by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act should be interpreted in certain ways — I need not read it all. Then it 
goes on — 

“ or to bring into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection towards the Adminis- 
tration established in any State in India . 
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The word “ administration ”, as the learned Law Member explained, is 
a well-known expression. It does not mean a chowkidar or a sub-inspector 
or anybody. It means the Government of the State. If a paper abuses a 
chowkidar or even a higher official, that does not mean the administration is 
attacked. The administration if attacked must be protected and there- 
fore I think, Sir, that the criticism that the word is not defined and may mean 
anything cannot hold water. In order to make matters clear Explanation 5 
has been added. Explanation 5 in my view, Sir, is a sufficient guarantee 
and safeguard against a misuse of the section. It says : 

“ Statements of fact made without malicious intention and without attempting to 
excite hatred, contempt or disaffection ”. 

Here the words are “ malicious intention ”■ — it is not merely the inten- 
tion but it must be malicious intention. If a mere statement of fact is made 
it cannot be said by anybody that there is a malicious intention behind it but 
the context may show that there is an intention behind it. We must under- 
stand these things as reasonable men and we hope that the Government when 
it considers whether a certain paper has or has not contravened the provisions 
of the section, it will act as reasonable men. When we say “ Government ” we 
do not mean any unsubstantial body but a body of reasonable men, men with 
a good deal of common-sense and a sense of responsibility, not only towards 
themselves but towards administration as a whole. We may take it that they 
will not act hastily. Therefore, we may assume that the words “ malicious 
intention ” go a long way towards mitigating the rigour if any of this section. 
In this connection, I may quote certain incidents which occurred some time 
ago. Rome years ago it was thought that a young member of the Bar or a 
practitioner had the ear of the judge and so was getting a lot of work. Some 
paper wanted to stop this. From day to day it recorded the cases in which 
this practitioner appeared. Case No. so and so, X appeared for the plaintiff. 
Case No. so and so, X appeared for the defendant. It gave a long list of cases 
in which this same junior practitioner appeared before a particular judge. 
It went on for a short time and its object was achieved. I will give another 
instance. Many years ago when the right of interpellation was given to the 
Members of the Legislative Councils a question was asked as to how many 
relations a particular sharishtedar had in his department. The Government 
could not very well give a satisfactory reply but the paper published a list 
of his relations and made out within a short time that there were 250 of his 
relations serving in his department. And I believe the Government took 
action. So then, Sir, mere statements of facts in order to get relief would 
achieve their object provided you do not import into it any malicious 
intention. 

Supposing a paper publishes tomorrow a statement that such-and-such 
a prince went to England. That is a fact. He took with him Rs. 5 crores. 
That may be a fact. There is no malicious intention. The revenue of the 
prince is only Rs. 2 crores. That is a fact. Would not the Government see 
that things are improved ? If you confine yourself to facts, I think no paper 
could be proceeded against. This explanation, therefore, gives plenty of 
scope to people who want to benefit the subjects of the States by bringing 
forward facts. Of course, such facts as a man committed adultery. That 
cannot be right. As I said, the greater the truth, the greater the libel. That 
is not for improving the administration of the country. If a paper publishes 
that a prince is guilty of murder, and if it can be proved , and if it is the truth , 
certainly the Political Department of the Government would take notice of 
it. Not only this explanation, but there are other safeguards in this Bill. 

5 
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There is an application lying to the High Court. Some Honourable Members 
said this provides only for revision. T have been reading this carefully and I 
find that it is an application under this section. When an application under 
this section is made, the High Court will not confine itself to mere questions of 
law. In a case of revision, as is well known, the High Court does not go as a 
rule into questions of fact. It only deals with questions of law unless there 
has been gross miscarriage of justice in which case the High Court is not preven- 
ted from going into questions of fact. So, when an application is made to the 
High Court, all the facts could be placed before the High Court. Government 
can be called upon to show why it took a certain kind of action against a cer- 
tain newspaper. Government will have to place all the cards on the table. 
Then, the newspaper or the editor will be able to show that the facts are not 
as represented by the Government. I fail to see how the onus is upon the 
defendant and not upon the Government. As the Honourable the Law 
Member has said, the High Court will have to weigh both sides of the question 
properly. No doubt, the application will have to be made by the person 
against whom the order has been passed but the moment the High Court 
takes up the case, they will ask Government, “ What have you got to say V 9 
The Government will say, “ This man has clone these things, 99 and the man 
willsay,“ No, I have not.” If they are facts, and they are disputed, no doubt 
the burden of proof will be upon him. A man who makes an assertion is bound 
to prove it. If a man says that so and so has done such and such a thing, 
and if the Government choose to deny it — Government will not easily deny 
it, because it can be easily proved — he will he asked to prove it. Then the 
High Court will ask the Government to show what malicious intention there 
is. That is a second safeguard. The third safeguard is that no Court shall 
take cognizance of any offence punishable under section 2 unless upon com- 
plaint under clause 7. The Government will not act hastily or ill-advisedly 
or without proper care and caution. So, considering that we have got these 
safeguards, I do not think that this clause is too rigorous or is a clause which 
is unnecessary. As I said, the only question is whether this is necessary or 
unnecessary ? If the Government have got sufficient materials before it to 
show that there are a number of papers who have been vilifying and creating 
trouble in Indian States, then it is the duty of the Government to come for- 
ward with a Bill like this. It is not a question of public opinion. Public 
opinion, as the Honourable the Law Member said, may be this way or that 
way. Public opinion in one province may be different to public opinion in 
another province. Government will have to consider no doubt the public 
opinion. I do not say that Government should ignore all public opinion. No. 
But if the great mass of opinion is against a certain measure, then Government 
ought to hesitate before passing that measure. But where in a case like this, 
public opinion may be divided, Government is entitled 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Is it divided ? 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : I think so. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : What is the proof ? 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : I am not called upon to 
prove it. Public opinion is either way. Government opinion also is entitled to 
weight. It is clear from the speeches made that they have got enough mate- 
rials. You may trust- them. We should not say that all that the Government 
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does is wrong. That will be a wrong attitude to take. Nor should we im- 
plicitly accept everything. I do not say that either. Let us judge between 
the two. When the Government say that they have got materials about all 
the trouble that is brewing, and that they know for a fact that trouble has 
cropped up in so many places — we should accept their statement. Of course 
even other people know that. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Was it piovcd ? 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOS8 : They feel that a measure 
like this ought to be enacted. All the other questions are beside the point. 
With regard to the onus of proof there is a difference between onus of proof 
in civil cases and that in criminal cases. In a criminal case, it is the duty of 
the prosecution to prove without any reasonable doubt that the accused is 
guilty. If it proves a prima'facie case and if the accused pleads any of the 
exceptions, then it is his duty to prove the exception. But I do not see how 
under this provision the onus is on the defendant. No doubt, if he relies on 
facts, if he says that they are facts, and if Government denies it, then the 
High Court will call upon him to prove liis facts, because it is denied on the 
other side. That being so, Sir, I do not see any objection to our passing this 
clause as it stands. I strongly support the Motion. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KI1APARDE (Berar Representative): 
Sir, 1 do not wish to prolong this discussion or to take up much of the time of 
the Council. A great deal has been said. What 1 wish to point out is that 
this legislation is a sequence, and that sequence has not yet been pointed out 
here. When the British Government took over the Government, they first 
put down dacoities, then they put down rebellion , then the y put down various 
other kinds of crime, that were general in the country, and now they have 
come to the last crime which is very general in the country, and that crime 
is very difficult to detect and almost impossible to punish. And that crime 
is this, that in India as has been well observed the climate is such that it never 
permits two or more persons to act together. They will always fight with 
each other. That is our hereditary right. Wherever five sit together to 
discuss something each is his own master and is not guided by any other opinion 
at all. Now, there were dacoits and thugs whom we know got disposed of, 
but these gentry have been existing and doing their work for a long time and 
waxing prosperous and never being detected . There is hardly a place in which 
they are not found and their business it is to see how people can be set by the 
ears, how a difference of opinion can be created and how best to attach them- 
selves to the person most likely to pay and eventually thus to make a living 
for themselves. In the villages they get zamindars to fight each other ; in 
the law courts they are known as touts ; in other places we know them by 
different names wdiich are too bad for me to repeat here. Now there is this 
element working in our country and Government has come to the most diffi- 
cult part of its job, to deal with these gentry. It is its duty to do so. Unless 
they deal with this menace successfully Government would never be safe. This 

gentry {An Honourable Member'. “ Do not call them * gentry say 

this crowd ! ”) As I use it I think “ gentry ” explains itself. Well, these 
people, what they are doing very successfully now is to attach themselves to 
various places and when a prince gets his powers, they look at him and say, 
u He has his powers, has he ? ” Then they begin and write something wrong 
about him in a tup’penny ha’penny paper, and if he takes no notice they write 
something longer, and they go on blackguarding him until he takes up the 
matter. Then they say to him, “ Well, if you pay us Rs. 30,000 this will stop, 

B 2 
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but if you do not it will not stop That is how these gentry make their 
living. And these gentry are very difficult to approach and they have friends 
in high quarters, and so one lias to speak with very great care about it, and I 
speak with that care. 

A question raised here today was, “What is public opinion V 9 I say that 
after hearing the speeches made here when the Clerk of the Council counts the 
opinions then the opinion of the majority is public opinion and no other opinion 
counts at all. That is how I put it. In the case of a judge, there are learned 
counsel and attorneys and witnesses all of whom give their opinion, but the 
judge considers all these together and arrives at an opinion and that is the 
public opinion of the court and there is no other opinion. And here each has 
his own public opinion, but when we have done speaking and the Clerk of the 
Table counts up the opinions the result he arrives at is the only public opinion, 
and Government is quite right to come and seek public opinion here. They 
sought it elsewhere and they got it, and they have also come here and they will 
get it ; and then it will be laid before the Viceroy and he will read all this and 
finally whatever he decides, that is the public opinion of the whole of India. 
So it is a very plain affair of counting of opinions and the opinion of the 
majority is public opinion. Tt is a simple proposition. 

The next point which is of greater importance from my point of view is 
with regard to these sections and their exceptions and their explanations which 
are before us here. I say it is not necessary and not wise to bring them be- 
cause these gentry that we are dealing with are familiar with all the sections 
and their exceptions and explanations and everything else, and they can 
generally so manage as to avoid all these snares laid for them. These people 
arc like eels, they escape through the smallest opening possible. It has been 
very difficult for anybody to contrive a law that will stop all their tricks and 
ways of living. In fact, it is not possible to anticipate what they will do. In 
the case of this press law for instance, how easily they got over it. With 
great difficulty and trouble it was passed and these people got over it very 
easily by putting in dummy editors. The clever man sits behind and a dummy 
is put forward, and when you go to prosecute you have to prosecute the dummy, 
and the dummy is defended by the best lawyers. And even if after all the 
dummy is convicted it only means that one seven rupee man goes away and 
another comes in, and so it goes on. So you see how difficult it is to deal with 
these gentry. So far as I can see the advance sought to be made by Govern- 
ment is very great. It. may not be perfect. Nothing in this world is perfect. 
If everything was perfect wc need not sit here from day to day. But there 
are many things which require to be attended to and to be added to and put 
right. And so wo sit here every day. And even if there are any defects in 
this legislation then those that come after us here will cure them. For the 
present it is an attempt and an attempt very carefully made to deal with the 
situation, and the fight has been carried on with great determination and great 
courage. It does require a great deal of courage particularly from people who 
are rather shaky in their scats and would like to have support for the next 
election. . These gentry arc very difficult to deal with and I shall be very 
glad if this law is passed because it is a step forward. 

The Honourable Mr. B. J. GLANCY (Political Secretary) : Sir, 
I hardly think I need repeat over again what the Honourable Law Member 
and the Honourable Home Member have said, that as far as the responsible 
press is concerned there is no cause for alarm. It has again been made 
abundantly plain by the Honourable Home Member that there is no intention 
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whatsoever of stifling legitimate criticism and there need be no anxiety on 
that behalf. 

But against the irresponsible or sensational or piratical section of the press 
there are two main charges as regards their dealings with Indian States which 
make early action necessary. The first of these main charges is, not to put too 
fine a point on it, that they indulge in habitual blackmail and so they disturb 
the neighbourly relations which ought to prevail between British India and the 
States. Editors of irresponsible papers naturally are far more interested in 
their own profits than in the cause of State subjects which they profess to 
espouse. They respond less readily to the cry of the State subject than to the 
rustling of a currency note. Honourable Meinbei s of this House will probably 
have received from certain interested parties a series of rather pathetic leaflets 
which represent that if this Bill is passed into law it will become a matter of 
groat difficulty for the sensational press to defend the subjects of an Indian 
State. That suggestion might be correct if we made one trifling amendment, if 
wo substituted the word “ exploit ” for the word “ defend At present 
exploitation goes on wholesale and I sincerely hope that if and when this 
Bill does become law it will be a matter of great difficulty for these papers to 
exploit the subjects of Indian States. In an Indian State as elsewhere, if 
anybody has a genuine grievance, obviously he ought to go in the first instance 
to the authority directly concerned, and it is certainly true that in an Indian 
State where personal rule prevails it is easier for the subject to get direct access 
to the highest authority, that is to say the ruler, than would normally be the 
case in British India. If the subject of an Indian State wants to appeal to the 
irresponsible press, he need only do so with any hope of success if there is money 
in the proposition. It does not follow that because theso papers are willing 
and ready to bleed the rulers of Indian States that they are unwilling to bleed 
the State subjects. It seems to me that the editors and proprietors of irres- 
ponsible papers deserve no particular sympathy and no great credit, except 
perhaps for the ingenuity they have shown in taking part in the invention of a 
new industry. From time to time new industries have been invented. 
A century or two ago certain people invented an industry which came to be 
known by the name of “body snatching”. It consisted in digging out 
bodies from their graves and selling them to the hospitals for purposes of dis- 
section. It brought in a very handsome return, I believe, while it lasted, but 
it was not a very savoury or respectable occupation and nobody except those 
who were personally interested in it felt any great regret when it was suppress- 
ed. Now, in more recent times certain people have invented a more or less 
similar industry. It consists in digging out skeletons from the cupboards of 
Indian States and selling them to the predatory press for purposes of dissec- 
tion. This also has brought in quite a handsome income while it has been 
allowed to continue, but it is not a very clean or commendable occupation 
and nobody, except those who are personally interested in this industry, need 
feel any great regret when it is brought to an end . 

One argument that has been adduced against clause 3 — the press section of 
this Bill — is that State administrations themselves are to blame because they 
encourage the blackmailing press by handing out money to them. .No doubt 
in theory that is correct, but we will be able to appreciate the position more 
accurately if we try to put ourselves in the place of the Administrator of an 
Indian State. The Administrator may often be hard put to it if in tho midst 
of his troubles he gets a letter from an unscrupulous editor saying, 

“ I have received some disquieting information about your State. I am not ‘satisfied' 
about it, and I think I shall havo to produce an article in my paper. But before I do so, 
you might like to give me a personal interview and in the course of that interview you may 
be able to * satisfy ' me 
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Can we blame the Administrator if sometimes in his distraction ?he goes against 
his better judgment and proceeds to “ satisfy 99 the editor in the way that 
he expects ? 

Another argument that has been brought forward is that if the adminis- 
trations of States were free from blame they would have nothing to conceal 
and nothing to fear, and so they should not object to the attacks of black- 
mailing papers. That argument might suitably be engraved on the flyleaf 
of the Blackmailer’s Bible. It provides a condonation for every instance of 
this most obscene and contemptible form of crime, blackmail. No one can 
pretend that all Indian State administrations are blameless. But how many 
people are there in the whole world who would like every little incident of 
their past careers to be flashed on to the screen with an appropriate comment ? 
I think if I asked that question even in a nunnery, the show of hands would be 
exactly nil. There is an old saying that mud sticks whoever throws it. Let us 
therefore discourage the unscrupulous press from throwing mud either at 
Indian States or at anyone else. 

Another argument that has been brought forward is that the existing law 
is sufficient in itself and that therefore this piece of legislation is superfluous. 
That argument lias, I think , already been sufficiently dealt with by the Honour- 
able the Home Member and the Honourable Mr. Hallett, and I do not think 
I need say very much about it. There aro two obvious reasons why the existing 
Princes Protection Act has proved ineffective. The first of those reasons 
is that a prosecution has the effect of broadcasting and advertising the very 
attack which it is sought to suppress, and the second reason is, as has been 
explained, that proceedings are apt to take an inordinate time. I do not 
think that I need say anything more about this particular charge against the 
irresponsible press, that is to say, its tendency to blackmail, in order to show 
that in the name of decency it is high time that action was taken. 

The second main charge against the irresponsible or sensational press 
in its relations with Indian States in this, that it tends to fan the flame of com- 
munal hatred throughout the country. This, in my opinion, is a far more 
serious charge. But it is very well known and I do not think I need waste the 
time of the House by saying very much about it. Everyone will have noticed 
that when there is trouble or the rumour of trouble in an Indian State, the 
sensational press at once gets to work on communal lines. Each newspaper 
that professes to represent one particular community piocecds to revile and 
abuse the rival community and proceeds to profane everything that that 
community holds sacred. Not only do the newspapers embarrass the Govern- 
ment of the particular State immediately concerned , but they spread the poison 
of communal ill-feeling abroad through the land; they do their best to destroy 
all prospects of a united India. I do not think that I need appoal in vain to 
anyone who calls himself a nationalist in the true sense of the word when 
1 p.Mi I say that in the name of India these activities should be 

brought to an end. 

Sir, for these reasons I submit that clause 3 should stand. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clause 3 stand part of the Bil]. ” 


l 
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The Council divided : 


AYES— -31. 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major Nawab 
Sir Mahomed. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Raja. 

Chotti, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami. 

Choksy, The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. 
Sir Nasarvanji. 

Crosthwaite, The Honourable Mr. H. S. 

Dovadoss, Tho Honourable Sir David. 

Fazl-i-Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Ghosal, Tho Honourable Mr. Jyotsnftnnth. 

Glancy, The Honourable Mr. B. J. 

Habibullah, The Honourable Nawab 
Khwaja. 

Hafeez, Tho Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Syed Abdul. 

Hallett, The Honourable Mr. M. G. 

Jalan, The Honourable Rai Bahadur Radha 
Krishna. 

Kamoshwar Singh of Darbhanga, Tho 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir. 

Khapardo, Tho Honourable Mr. G. S. 


Mohr Shah, Tho Honourable Nawab Sahib- 
zada Sir Say ad Mohamad. 

Menon, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
Sir K. Ramunni. 

Mitchell, Tho Honourable Mr. 1). G. 

Muhammad Hussain, Tho Honourable Mian 
Ali Baksh. 

Noon, Tho Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hay at Khan. 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, Tho Honourable 
Saiyed M chained. 

Parsons, Tho Honourable Sir Alan. 

Ray, Tho Honourable Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath, of Dinajpur. 

Raza Ali, Tho Honourable Saiyid. 

Russell, The Honourable Sir Guthrie. 

Sou tor, Tho Honourable Mr. C. A. 

Spence, The Honourable Mr. G. H. 

Stewart, Tho Honourable Mr. T. A. 

Suhrawardy, Tho Honourable Mr. Mahmood. 

Ugra, Tho Honourable Rai Sahib Pandit 
Gokaran Nath. 

Varma, The Honourable Mr. Sidhosliwari 
Prasad. 


NOES— o- 


Banorjeo, Tho Honourable Mr. Jagadish 
Chandra. 

Hossain Imam, Tho Honourable Mr. 

Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

The Motion was adopted. 


Kalikar, The Honourable Mr. Vinayak 
Vithal. 

Melirotra, Tho Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad. 

Ram Saran Das, Tho Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


Clauses 4 to 7 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mb. M. G. HALLETT : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed 

In view of the discussion which we have had on the second reading I do 
lipt think it is necessary at this stage for me to say anything more. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I regret I cannot congratulate the Government on their 
bringing forward this measure at this time. The House will remember that a 
similar Act was put before the Legislature in 1922 for the protection of the 
princes. That Bill was rejected by the then Assembly and was certified by 
His Excellency the Governor General. Sir, Government has perhaps taken 
advantage of the present- Assembly and thought it proper to bring in a measure 
in a more bitter form than before and they have carried it as desired by them 
in the other House. Since the last occasion, Sir, only one important change 
has occurred, and that is, the leading of jathas into some of the States from 
British India. 

The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ALI : Also attacks on the ruling 
princes in the Press. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : My friend says, “ Also attacks on the ruling princes in the 
press. ” I think this was being done then also, and therefore the Bill was 
brought before the Assembly in 1922. Yesterday, when my friend the Honour- 
able Mr. Raza Ali was speaking, he said that a change had come, and he then 
referred to the leading of jathas from British India to the Indian States. So, 
Sir, I think that is the only important change that has occurred which has 
perhaps prompted Government to bring in this Bill. Since then we find that 
the non-co-operation movement has been withdrawn by its originator, 
Mahatma Gandhi. And if those jathas arose out of that movement I hope 
there is no immediate fear on that ground now. Therefore I am of opinion 
that it would have been in the fitness of tilings if such a Bill could havejbeen 
brought after the creation of the Federation, because the princes and their 
representatives would then have been sitting in the House and the charges of 
maladministration levelled against them could have been defended by them. 
We would also have been in a position to bring forward specific acts of mal- 
administration in the States in this Legislature. As I pointed out yesterday, 
we are at present precluded from putting any question or moving a Resolution 
relative to the States’ administration. It would therefore have been more 
proper to bring up this measure after the introduction of the reforms. For the 
next two or three years we could have gone on as we have been doing. As I 
have pointed out yesterday, the Government has vast powers under sections 
121A and 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. By the use of those sections 
Government could have checked any activities in British India which they 
thought to be against the administrations of the princes. Sir, we were 
glad to hear the Honourable Home Member, whom we are missing 
today, remarks yesterday that Government admitted tlieir responsibility 
for maintaining good government in the Indian States. I would suggest, 
however, that the responsibility for maintaining good government in the States 
does not only mean the protection of the princes but also of their subjects. 
Government should see also that the rights of the people are protected and I 
hope the Government will do their best to see to that. 

Yesterday, the Law Member, when interrupting one of the speakers on 
this side, said that the press will enjoy the same privileges in regard to Indian 
States as it does with regard to British India. I hope that this clause, over 
which we have fought this morning and lost, will be used in accordance with the 
statement made by the Law Member and that the Government will see to it 
that the press is not unnecessarily muzzled when it attempts to make statements 
of facts about the chiefs. I can only hope that the promises and statements 
made on behalf of Government in this House will be given effect to and will 
not remain as so many scraps of paper to be thrown into the wastepaper basket. 
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There is another important- point relevant to tho statement of the Home 
Member that he will see that the administration of the States is conducted 
properly and it is this. We know that 60 or 70 per cent, of the States have no 
popular assemblies through which their subjects can ventilate their grievances 
and 1 hope that Government will do their utmost to see that such assemblies 
are established in all States to enable the people to give expression to their 
feelings and grievances as we in British India are doing in all the Legislatures. 

I cannot see how the Government is going to protect the administration of the 
States where there are no such assemblies and government is carried on by 
firmans or edicts of the ruler. 

Then I will refer to section 4 of this Bill which gives too much power to 
magistrates in British India. I can only hope that this power will be exercised 
properly and in rare cases. We know how sometimes cases are dealt with. 
The princes who have tons of money can spend wliat they like to meet their 
object. We have heard how some papers have been bribed in one way or 
another and we are only afraid that similar attempts may be made in the case 
of magistrates in order that a prince may achieve his object. I therefore 
request the Government to see that this section is exercised properly. 

Under section 3 of the Bill those cases will be dealt with by magistrates _ 
instead of judicial officers. 

5 The Honourable Saiyid BAZA ALT : That is not so in clause 3. 
That is only with regard to clauses 4 and 5, which contemplate something very 
different. 

The Honourable Rai Baiiahur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : 1 am speaking about the press, eases with regard to which 

were dealt with by judicial officers and now will be dealt with by executive 
officers in the first insiance. 

Sir, with these observations I will close my remarks, and I regret I cannot 
extend my support to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITH AL KALIKAR : Sir, a sugges- 
tion was made yesterday while demanding our support to this Bill that we as 
good neighbours must provide some measure for the protection of our neigh- 
bours. I quite agree with that position of my Honourable fi icr t; Mr. Hallett 
but I have a right also and it is this that if my neighbour wants to burn his 
house, I must prevail upon him and see that lie docs not destroy it. It has 
been said this morning that the provisions of this Bill do not come in the 
way of attacks on Indian princes, but- the provisions of this Bill will be applied 
to those attacks — malicious attacks against administrations in those Indian 
States. I may submit, Sir, that in the majority of cases there is a very thin 
line of demarcation between a ruler and liis administration. There is no such 
thing in many of the States as a ruler independent of his administration. It 
is a thing we are enjoying in British India and not in the Indian States. So 
whatever provisions you might have made in this Bill, it is likely to come 
in the way of fair and legitimate criticism against the rulers and princes. 
Then, Sir, we have been told by several speakers and the supporters of the 
Bill that this Bill is intended to stop blackmailing. I am with them if it is 
really intended to stop blackmailing, but I am afraid that instead of stopping 
blackmailing, it will create more mischief and it will help the rulers of the 
Indian States in perpetuating one man’s rule — despotic rule. I quite admit 
that there may be a few instances where blackmailing may be going on, but 
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at the same time I have to submit that the rulers are to some extent responsible 
for this blackmailing. A few years ago, If I remember aright, I read in the 
papers — I do not exactly remember the name of the gentleman now — in 
England a very vile attack, a malicious attack, was made on His Majesty the 
King-Emperor and His Majesty did not like to take advantage of his position 
as a Sovereign ; ho offered to vindicate his character as a private individual 
and his character was vindicated. I quote this example of our Gracious 
Majesty before the rulers of J ndian States. They ought to follow this example 
and lay themselves before the public for fair criticism and clear their own 
character. If these princes had not taken to this despicable task of bribing 
the journalists in India, no such trouble would have arisen. I hold them 
responsible to a very great extent. In the Lower House, Sir, an incident was 
cited by a very responsible Member, Mr. N. M. Joshi, who is intimately con- 
nected with a press in Poona. He stated that in his paper there appeared 
some criticism against a prince and the prince in order to avoid further 
criticism sent him a cheque, which he returned with thanks. He cited that 
incident in his speech in the Assembly. So this is the way we are going on. 

. I am afraid that if we really want to stop blackmailing, if we really desire 
there ought not to be misrule and maladministration in these Indian States, 
we must also come to the help of the subjects of the States by introducing some 
measure and then and then only we can be justified in lending our support 
to this measure. This morning my Honourable friend, the Law Member, 
said something about public opinion and he referred to Congress opinion and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion. I say that I do not want Government to attach 
any importance to the Congress opinion and to Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion. 
The opinions that have been supplied to us are not Congress opinions, and as 
I said, the opinions that have been supplied to us are not of those persons 
who are interested in the welfare of the subjects of Indian States. They are 
the opinions of Government servants, whose duty it will be in future to bring 
this Bill into effect and the majority of them, so far as the press clause is con- 
cerned, are against it. I also submit that the opinion of the Indian national 
press and the opinion of Indian nationalists is also against this provision. 
I admit there might be some opinion in favour of it, but that opinion is restricted 
to a particular class which always has to support good or bad measures of the 
Government. So I submit that the opinions of the various classes, various 
communities and various people interested in this measure have to be taken 
into consideration ; but it seems that the opinion only of a particular class 
has been taken into consideration in framing this Bill. Then, Sir, there are 
provisions in this Bill, for instance? clause 5, which are quite analogous to 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. My friend the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, cited instances yesterday, and during 
my short practice as a pleader at the Nagpur Bar, I may state for the informa- 
tion of this House that I have had to deal with cases where a district magistrate 
even banned caste dinners. I may submit also — and I am very glad to do so — 
that the High Court in revision quashed the orders. My point is that you 
are keeping that very clause, that very section of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
which has been misused to a very geat extent by over-enthusiastic executive 
officers. So, Sir, except for the portions relating to jathas and criminal force 
(clause 2), I am afraid I cannot give my support to this Bill. I must take 
this opportunity of thanking publicly and congratulating those officers of the 
Government who had the courage, knowing that Government wanted to pass 
this Bill, to speak out openly and boldly against the Bill and give their unbiassed 
opinions. 
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♦The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, the third reading is not 
a stage when we can indulge in detailed discussion of a measure. Notwith- 
standing, it is necessary for me to give some personal explanations. Firstly, 
Sir, yesterday in concluding the debate on the consideration stage the 
Honourable the Homo Member remarked that I was the only person who had 
opposed the clause concerning the jalha movement. I wish to clear the point. 
My position was based on financial grounds only. I did not say that the 
sending of jathas and the civil disobedience movement is a thing which should 
have the support of the House or of myself. What I said and what I stick to 
is that, when we incur expenditure in controlling that movement we should 
be allowed to discuss it. That was my point. Secondly, I wish to clear the 
position that when I oppose this Bill in its entirety it is not so much due to 
the fact that I do not recognize that there are some loopholes which ought to 
be filled up. I know that. But my position was that these loopholes have 
existed for centuries. If now we are asked to close them up, we must have a 
pari passu assurance that the other place is also improving. If they are to 
remain in the position in which they were, and as irresponsible as they used 
to be, then I aver, Sir, that we should also have the right to malign them. If 
they improve, we are ready to co-operate and give them every facility for 
setting their House in order and to safeguard them on that account and for no 
other reason. 

Then, Sir, the position of the Indian States is, in mv opinion, amply 
safeguarded by the Penal Code. Sections 125 and 126, to which our attention 
was drawn by the Honourable the Law Member, of the Indian Penal Code 
itself does provide a means whereby the safeguards could he given to the 
Indian States. It says : 

“ To any Asiatic power in alliance or at peace with the King ”. 

Well, the major States are, I suppose, such powers. Tf there was any 
necessity it might have been defined here and specifically mentioned that 
Asiatic powers included Indian States, because then w r e could have penalized 
all the things which are being penalized now. They would have penalized 
things which according to international law our Indian princes are entitled to 
ask for, and to that no sensible man would have taken objection. Sir, the 
reason why, knowing well that clause 2 was a substitute for 121 A, the reason 
why I drew attention to section 124 was because the quantum of punishment 
in section 2 and in section 124 are the same and also because of the fact that 
121A is a recent addition to our Penal Code called for by political developments 
in India. Section 124 is one of the original sections of 1860. If there was a 
necessity in India for introducing fc scct.ion 121A, that necessity was fully sub- 
stantiated when section 12.1A was added to the Penal Code. Nothing of the 
sort was done when section 2 of the Bill was included. I was a bit surprised 
to find the Honourable Mr. Glancy trying to justify the Indian State adminis- 
trator who squared up the more reputable section of the press. We are 
used to hear that the end justifies the means but we never believed that such 
a theory would be held by the Government benches. 

As regards the other sections of the Bill, we have not, as you will find* 
raised any debate on the other sections. We have only confined ourselves to 
sections 2 and 3. But there is one strange point in this Bill, Sir. Just as I 
said yesterday in the course of my remarks that Sir Harry Haig’s reply that I 
must have been ignorant of the happenings in British India daring the last 
three years if I thought that there was no conspiracy in the Indian States, from 


♦Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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that I drew the conclusion, Sir, that the crime which has been penalized in 
section 2 is the crime which used to be committed during the last three years 
and that crime is jatha and civil disobedience. I was anxiously waiting to be 
enlightened by either Sir Harry Haig or by the Honourable Mr. Qlancy whether 
this was the intention of the Government. Because, Sir, it seemed to me 
strange that the whole legal theory has been turned round in this Bill. Section 
6 penalizes the same thing as T thought section 2 — from which it would appear 
that if a man contravenes the order of the district magistrate he is liable to 
six months* imprisonment only whereas if he does the same thing without 
contravening the district magistrate’s order he is liable to seven years. The 
quantum of punishment is increased fourteen times when he commits the minor 
offence. It is rather strange to have a punishment of this sort. Therefore, 
Sir, we would like the Honourable Member to enlighten us as to what exactly 
the crime is which section 2 is intended to punish. 

The Honourable Saiyit> RAZA ALT (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, a lot has been said about the merits and demerits of the 
question of public opinion. Tf I refer to it at all in passing it is with a view to 
explain partly my own position. I believe, Sir, taking things as they are in 
this country, public opinion is taken to mean the opinion of the school of 
thought to which an individual himself belongs, and the minority or mic- 
roscopic minority opinion represents the opinion of the school of thought to 
which his adversary belongs. I believe, roughly speaking, that would be the 
test. In any case, that is how we base our acts in this world, and nobody being 
quite free from the prejudices which he has developed or cultivated in the 
course of his life, on the whole that would not be an unfair test. I have put 
it very crudely perhaps, but I think the test has been fairly expressed. 

Sir, I do not think it would be claimed on behalf of the Government that 
the measure which has been brought forward in this Council is a perfect 
measure. Having regard to human shortcomings, nothing devised through 
human agency is perfect. I believe the rough and ready test that should be 
applied to a scrutiny of the provisions of the present Bill is whether on the 
whole, having regard to the circumstances, it is a measure which is expected 
to serve a useful purpose or not. Tf it is going to do good on the whole, I 
think the measure is one that should commend itself to the acceptance of the 
House. On the other hand, if the measure is one whose evil is likely to 
exceed the amount of good that it might in the future do, that certainly would 
be an argument in favour of the rejection of the Bill. Having regard to these, 
Sir, let us see, without going minutely through the provisions of the Bill, 
whether they are on the whole reasonable and can fairly be expected to serve 
the purpose for which they are meant. The Act has roughly been divided 
into three parts. Clauses 2 and 7 go together and are meant to be applied in 
serious cases where conspiracies are started to overawe by means of criminal 
force or the show of criminal force the administration of a State. That is the 
most serious part which is being enacted in the Bill. I may at once point out 
„ here that Government have taken the precaution of reserving to themselves 
under clause 7 the right to launch proceedings. Clause 7 reserves the power to 
Government to exercise this power or not. In other words, as a condition 
precedent to the exercise of the power under clause 2 it is discretionary with 
Government to launch a prosecution or not. That to me is a sufficient safe- 
guard. If we start challenging the bona fides of Government I do not think 
there is much use discussing any proposed legislative measure. Every 
country, every people, has got to trust its own Government. No doubt 
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Government is liable to err. Governments as other human institutions, are 
composed of human beings and are liable to make mistakes. All the same 
there is no reason to suppose that the Government will not exercise due care, 
and caution to see that the case presented to them is a proper case in which 
proceedings should be preferred. 

The next thing is the provision against certain activities which include 
the activities of the press. That is enacted in clause 3. Here, the only 
safeguard that I can detect is that because the power that can be. exercised 
under clause 3 is of a penal nature and not of a nature that can deprive a man 
of his liberty, Government have reserved to themselves the right to see whether 
a case has been made out in which the security should be forfeited . No judicial 
process is to be served , and no court of law is to try the matter. Ido not think 
we can make a grievance of this. If we go back into the history of this question 
it will appear that at no stage of the case, having regard to the legislation dealing 
with tho rights of the ruling princes, was a court of law brought into the 
picture. Going back to the Princes Protection Bill of 1922, we find that 
though it was open in certain cases to the aggrieved prince to go to a court of 
law, yet, if we go back to a measure that was enacted about twelve year& 
earlier, namely, the Indian Press Act of 1910, we find that there power was 
reserved to the Government which was empowered to take executive action. 
So far as the other provisions of this Bill are concerned, they are not to have the 
effect of law in British India unless a special notification to that effect is made. 
It clearly means that if it is desired to take steps in any place which borders 
on British territory, if restlessness obtains and if there is a danger to the public 
peace, action is to be taken under clauses 4 and 5 but not till a notification to 
that effect has been made by Government. Having regard to all these things, 
Sir, my submission is that this Bill should be given a chance. It should be 
placed on tho Statute-book and we should wait and see how the provisions of 
the Bill work. In fact, in a body like the present House, the tendency always 
is to examine too closely the provisions of the Bill with an eye to sec how they 
are going to affect tho rights of the subject. My submission shortly is that 
after all, our laws are not like the laws of the Persians and the Medes. They 
can be changed if they are shown to be defective. But it is impossible to find 
out what the working of a certain Act would be unless a fair chance is given 
to it. Expression was given at the time to the view that the placing on the 
Statute-book of the Princes Protection Act of 1922 would be followed by great 
hardship and that it would deprive the people of their liberty. Yet we have 
seen that during the course of ten or twelve years it has been in force, not more 
than three or four prosecutions have taken place with the result stated by tho 
Honourable Mr. Hallett yesterday. 

I may say that I personally attach greater importance to clause 3 of the 
present Bill than to ail the other provisions of the Bill taken together. I 
gave expression to my views on the subject yesterday. Having regard to the 
condition in which the subjects of the Indian Princes are placed, I emphasized 
the need for care and caution. But having done that and having invited the 
attention of the Government of India to that important point, I must at once 
point out that unless a stop is placed to the activities of a certain section of the 
press, which has been termed the irresponsible press, grave consequences are 
likely to arise. It has been pointed out by the Treasury benches that a 
measure of this character is necessary not only in the interests of the Indian 
States but also in the interests of the people of British India. That is*a matter 
to which I earnestly invite the attention of this House. Sir, there is an Indian 
State which is not far from the place to which I belong. Noyr, to show the 
possibilities or potentialities of danger on this point, I may state that only a 
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few months ago it was advertized that just after the Friday prayers in the 
Juma Mosque certain resolutions would be passed in connection with measures 
that had been introduced by a certain neighbouring ruler. The proposed 
resolutions were not in fact at all complimentary to the ruler and his adminis- 
tration was maliciously attacked. Those responsible for this programme 
were a party of Mussulmans. But another party of Mussulmans, who 
honestly believed that the measures adopted in the State redounded to the 
credit of the ruler and promoted the well-being and interest of the subjects of 
the State, also issued a counter proclamation saying that prayers for the long 
life and prosperity of the ruler would be offered in the mosque after prayers 
and if unfounded criticism was made of the actions of the ruler in the mosque 
the matter would be discussed with a view to refuting the baseless accusations. 
That, Sir, would have led to very serious trouble but for the timely action taken 
by the Imam of the J uma Mosque and but for his ruling the district autho- 
rities would have had to interfere. His ruling was that a mosque being the 
house of God could not be used by any party whether friendly or hostile to the 
State for the purpose of criticizing or approving measures adopted by that 
State. It could only be used for the purposes of worship. So this is the kind 
of thing which is very likely to happen if no action is taken to prevent a 
section of the press from indulging in very serious attacks on the princes, 
misrepresenting their actions and bringing unfounded charges recklessly and 
maliciously against them. All this has been done increasingly in late years. 

It was asked why a measure of this character was not propounded in 1922 
and why it is only now that Government has awakened to the seriousness 
of the question. I do not really know what the position of the 
Government is, but so far as I can see the answer is that things which are 
happening today did not happen in the year 1922. It may be that that is the 
explanation. It may also be that unemployment is increasing day by day. 
There are so many universities turning out numbers of graduates every year 
and those young men can find no employment. Well, it is by no means an 
uncommon spectacle to see young men starting a paper and beginning to take 
an interest in some particular Indian State. That is a spectacle I 
have seen for myself. T believe that unemployment is partly responsible for 
the sort of career that some of these young men choose ; having nothing better 
to do, they start a press, bring out a newspaper and devote their attention 
to some particular Indian State which they imagine can be made as a source 
of income to them. But even assuming that Government did not do their 
duty in the year 1922, is that any reason why this House should not do its 
duty in the year 1934 ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Are the States better or worse 
than they were in 1922 ? 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : That is a question which 
everybody can judge for himself. I think the query had better be addressed 
to the Treasury benches. On the whole, so far as I am concerned, I believe 
and hope that the state of affairs is improving, it may be very slowly, day by 
day. But having regard to the facts which I have set out, I believe that the 
Government have surely done the right thing in bringing forward a measure 
of this qliaracter. 

There is only one more remark I have to make and it is this. Yesterday 
while my Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam was discoursing on the question 
of concurrent jurisdiction given to the Local Government and the Governor 
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General in Council, I enquired as to what would happen in the case of the States 
in Rajputana. I am afraid my point was wholly missed by my Honourable 
friend. The Honourable Law Member rose to explain the point and I kept 
silent. I do not know whether my silence was discreet or otherwise. But 
having regard to Rajputana the point is this. Take the case of an unfortunate 
State which is the recipient of attentions by the editor of a newspaper conducted 
at Ajmer. In the scheme of my learned friend, who emphasized that that 
duty should be performed by the Local Government and not by the Governor 
General in Council, action against that paper, namely, forfeiture of security 
or the press, as the catfe may be would have to be taken by the Chief Commis- 
sioner who, let my friend remember, is also the Agent to the Governor General 
for Rajputana. It may be that this dual capacity will not exist after some time 
but today the fact is that the Chief Commissioner of Ajmcr-Merwara is also 
the Agent to the Governor General for Rajputana States. I believe my learned 
friend did not realize the importance of the question. What will happen is 
this. The papers are put up and the Agent to the Governor General goes 
through those papers. If he is satisfied that the case is good, as Chief Com- 
missioner he passes an order that the security or the press itself be forfeited. 
Is that the object of my learned friend ? 1 am sure it is not. That is the 

reason why I wanted to invite his attention to the important fact that so far 
as the right of the subject is concerned it is much better that the power should 
be exercised by the Governor General in Council than in certain cases by 
Political Officers. In a case which I. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I did not contemplate 
Rajputana. What I said was about the major provinces and not about minor 
administrations under the Government of India. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : I am not concerned with that. 
I thought the point was of some importance and that I should explain. That 
on the whole is the position. Holding the views that I do, in spite of tho fact 
that I am not quite free from doubt as to whether the provisions of clause 3 
are wholly satisfactory, but having faith in the vigilance, the admirable 
vigilance, of the Political Department in protecting the rights of the subjects 
of the States, I see no reason why this House should not give its acceptance to 
this Bill. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, unlike my Honourable friend Mr. Mchrotra, 
I hold that the legislation which we are now considering is one which is 
necessitated by the circumstances in which we find ourselves. I feel that it is 
necessary in view of the conditions that have developed in the country recently 
and that the Government have not launched this measure even a day too soon. 
Sir, Honourable Members are aware of the situation that developed recently 
in British India in connection with agitation regarding some Indian States. 
Can we, in spite of that experience, even now persist in maintaining that the 
necessity for this legislation has not arisen ? Even the Deputy Leader of the 
Progressive Party, the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, was forced to admit 
that there were some loopholes in the law and that there was a need to close 
those holes ; only he objected to those holes being now closed and being closed 
without a guarantee from the princes being given to the effect that they would 
do their part of the duty. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am afraid you are allowing 
them a long rope to hang themselves with. 
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The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR: 
Whatever it might be, my own feeling is that even though I agree with him in 
thinking that side by side with the duty which the British Government is 
trying to perform in the interests of the princes it is also necessary that it 
should also see to it that the interests of the subjects are also equally safeguard- 
ed. I only differ in this, that unlike Mr. Hossain Imam, I do not feel that we 
should abstain from doing our part of the duty until the other people have 
already performed theirs. I feel that we should try and discharge our part of 
the obligation in order that we might persuade the other party to perform their 
part of the obligation. As was observed yesterday, and very rightly too, 
by my Honourable friend Nawab Hayat Khan Noon, the suzerain power has 
a dual duty to perform. It is equally under the necessity of affording pro- 
tection to the subjects in the States from misrule and misgovernment and this 
counterpart of the duty involves the well being, peace and happiness 
of millions of human beings who are ruled over by these princes. If 
I refer to this aspect of the duty, I do not so do with a view 
to suggest that there has been any neglect of duty in this respect. On 
the contrary, Sir, I appreciate fully the earnestness with which the 
Political Department has been trying to protect and safeguard the interests 
of the subjects in the States ; but I stress this part of the duty of 
the Government of India with a view to show that the more these princes are 
entrenched in their position, the greater becomes the necessity of watching 
and seeing that the interests of the subjects in those States are not jeopardized. 
Sir, as the Honourable Mr. Hallett observed yesterday, Indian India and 
British India are one, divided, if at all, only by artificial barriers. There is 
not even a natural boundary, nor even racial difference. People in British 
India have relations and friends living in Indian States, so that the citizens of 
these States are not only the neighbours of British Indian citizens but they are 
in fact the flesh of their flesh and the bone of their bones. If therefore the 
people in these States are misgoverned, if they are subjected to any harsh or 
unjust treatment, we cannot expect British Indian citizens to look on with 
unconcern. If therefore the princes are anxious to secure effective protection 
if they are anxious to maintain and encourage friendly relations between them- 
selves and British India, the best course for them to adopt would be to treat 
their own people properly. If they only keep their own subjects happy and 
contented, they can always feel assured in relying upon the co-opera- 
tion and willing help of British India. Even though I would not 

demand any quid pro quo from the princes for what we have done 

today in order to protect their interests, I would make an appeal 

to them. Sir, on the floor of this House, and through you, Sir, I 

would earnestly appeal to the Indian princes always to remember 
that British India and Indian India are one and that in the readiness with 
which their representatives in London welcomed the idea of Federation, when 
it was proposed at the first Round Table Conference, they have fully recognized 
the fact of the unity, that having so nobly and with such patriotic spirit 
consented to throw in their lot with the rest of India, it behoves them as the 
descendants of their illustrious forefathers whose valiant and noble deeds 
constitute the brightest of chapters in the ancient history of India, it behoves 
them to play an equally distinguished part in the making of the present and 
future history of India ; and this they can do not by insisting on their treaty 
or other rights, but by frankly acknowledging and readily and generously 
conceding the rights of their subjects in whose well-being and prosperity lies 
their real strength. I appeal to them to keep their subjects happy and con- 
tented and thus promote good feeling between themselves and British India. 
Finally, I appeal to them to prepare themselves for the great part they have 
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to play in the federated India of the future, so that they might be able to dispel 
and demolish the suspioions entertained in some quarters that the. association 
of the Princely Order will be a spoke in the wheel of progress. I appeal to them 
to give the lie direct to this suspicion and do what all they can to help the forces 
of progress in the country. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : Sir, it is rather startling 
to be told that an act is punishable with seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 
but if the act is done after it is prohibited jt is punishable with only six months. 

I think my Honourable friend is under a misapprehension as regards this. 
Section 2 refers to a conspiracy to overawe by means of criminal force or by 
a show of criminal force the administration of the State. Conspiracy means 
the working together of more than one person. One person can not conspire 
to do anything. He can attempt to do a thing but conspiracy means more 
than one person to do a thing. Section 4 refers to a different act altogether. 
Whenever 

“ a district magistrate, etc., is of opinion that within his jurisdiction attempts are being 
made to promote assemblies of poraons for the purpose of proceeding from British India 
into the territory of a State in India and that tho entry of persons into the said territory 
or their presence thoro is likely to cause obstruction ”. 

That is quite a different thing. Conspiring against an Indian State is a very 
serious offence. Sending a few people is quite a minor thing. Also clause 5 
refers to acts which a magistrate considers in his discretion are likely to prevent 
or tend to prevent obstruction to the administration of a State in India. 
Doing a particular thing is a different thing altogether from a conspiracy which 
is a more serious offence . Therefore , Sir, clause 6 which provides only imprison- • 
ment of six months is not a thing which is opposed to section 2. I thought 
I would correct this misapprehension, otherwise it would appear very startling 
that if you do an act you are punishable for seven years but if you do it after 
a magistrate orders you not to do it, you are punishable for six months only. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to detain the House much longer. I admire 
the persistency with which the Opposition have pressed their views but it 
is evident from the results of the division we have had that they have not been 
successful in persuading many other Members of this House to the same views 
as to the objections to clause 3. I regret that they have not been converted 
to our view by the speeches which have been made not only on the Treasury 
bench but also elsewhere, by the general considerations which the Honourable 
the Home Member put forward by the exposition of the law given by the 
Honourable the Law Member and the very practical points put forward this 
morning by my friend the Political Secretary. As these three gentlemen have 
spoken before* me there is little left for me to say for all the arguments put 
by the opposite side have been fully met. 

There is, however, one point that was raised by the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra in his speech on this reading and that was 
that this was an inopportune time for putting forward this Bill. His argument 
was that we might have waited till Federation is an accomplished fact, he 
also referred to the fact that civil disobedience is showing indications of being 
abandoned, and he also made some reference to the fact that an Assembly in 
1922 had rejected a Bill for the protection of tho princes whereas the present 
Legislature have shown themselves, to put it from my point of view, more 
reasonable. Sir, Federation is still far off. The contingency which this Bill 
is designed to meet is one which is always ready to hand. The evil is always 
present; the danger exists now and it is lor that reason that we should have had 
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<to bring this Bill in, whether or not there was any talk of Federation. Whether 
there is any possibility of Federation or not, we are bound to take this action 
to protect the princes. The Honourable Member says there has only been one 
important case. That may be true but there have been many cases in which 
threats of similar action have occurred. And if I am not giving away official 
secrets, I may refer to the fact that on more than one occasion we have had 
ready to hand Ordinances that might have to be issued at any moment to 
curb that particular form of agitation known as jatha bandi. Then again, 
he referred to non-co-operation. Sir, it has never been contended on our 
part that these disturbances in the States are the direct results of the civil 
disobedience movement. That lias never been our point. They may arise, 
possibly indirectly from the same source, but the disturbances that have 
occurred in the States have not been directly connected with that movement 
and therefore the fact that there are indications that that movement may be 
abandoned has nothing whatever to do with our present proposals. 

Those, Sir, I think are the main points which he raised and I think that 
the other points have been sufficiently answered in the speeches of Honourable 
Members who have spoken for the Bill or by official speakers. 

The Bill, Sir, I admit, is not a perfect one but it will, I trust, do much to 
improve conditions, or rather to prevent the occurrence of conditions which 
disturb the tranquillity of the States and thereby disturb the tranquillity of 
India. (Applause.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill to protect the administrations of States in India which are under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to subvert, or to excite disaffection 
towards, or to obstruct such odministrations, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be 
passed. ” 


The Motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, the Textile Protection Bill has been laid on the table 
today. All parts of the House, with the exception of the Progressive Party, 
were anxious to proceed with the discussion of the measure tomorrow, but 
the Progressive Party want to have the usual notice. Government have no 
wish to ask that the period of notice be curtailed. The matter is one of pure 
convenience of the House and, in view of the objection taken by the Progressive 
Party, I suggest that the Bill be taken up in the normal course on Friday, 
the 20th April. I also understand that some Members do not desire to sit on 
any of the Muharram holidays, namely, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
next week. The result will be that the Council will be left with several 
Bills to pass on and after Thursday, the 26th April. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 20th 

April 1934. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Comparative Rents of Quarters in Summer Hill and Bemloe. 

133. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : (a) With 
reference to the answer given on the 14th December, 1933, to question No. 219 
in the Council of State, does the fact that the rents of “ F 99 bungalows of 
types “ C 99 and “ D ” at Bemloe are slightly lower than those of an “ A ” 
class quarter in Summer Hill, mean that officers who are in receipt of larger 
emoluments pay less towards rental ? If so, do Government propose to 
remove the anomaly ? 

(b) With reference to the same answer, will Government be pleased to 
say if rents of houses in Simla have been revised ? If so, will they please lay 
on the table a copy of the revised rules ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) Government do not 

admit that any real anomaly exists, because clerks of the Attached Offices 
pay rent subject to the ten per cent, limitation, while Secretariat clerks on the 
new rates of allowance occupy their quarters rent free. A Secretariat clerk on 
the old rates of allowance might pay a higher rent for an “ A 99 class quarter 
at Summer Hill than would be paid by an officer for a “ C ” or “ D ” type 
bungalow at Bemloe. I would remind the Honourable Member that a Secre- 
tariat clerk on the old rates of allowance has certain advantages- — e.g., he is 
not required to occupy Government accommodation, and Government see no 
reason to make any change in the rules. 

(6) The rents of houses for officers whose emoluments are Rs. 600 and 
over per mensem have been revised, and a statement showing the existing 
and revised rents for “ C ” and “ D ” type houses on the Bemloe Estate, Simla, 
is placed on the table. The rents of houses for officers drawing less than 
Rs. 600 per mensem are still under revision, which, it is anticipated, will be 
completed early in June next. 


Statement showing the existing and revised rents of “ C ” and'* D ” type houses at Bemloe, 

Simla. 


Existing rents per annum. Revised rents per annum. 


Name of build* 
ing and 
locality. 

Building. 

Furniture.) 

i 

Occupier’s! 
taxes. | 

i 

Boilers. 

ce 

ft 

'S 

£ 

4 . 

a 

•B 

i— * 

*3 

« 

Furniture. 

Occupier’s 

taxes. 

Boilers. 

Vi 

PC 

* 

+> 

& 

41 C ” type 

houses (12). 

621 

198 

34 

28 

881 

628 ; 

196 

28 

29 

88~ 

“ D ” type 

houses (41. 

615 

189 

37 

28 

869 

622 

188 

33 

29 

S72 


▲ 
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Similarity op Treatment to Secretariat and Attached Office Clerks 
tn Calculation of Rents of Non-entitled Quarters. 

134. The Honourable Mr. JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Veiling! ri Sounder) : With 
reference to the answer to part (6) of question No. 222, do Government 
propose to consider the desirability of according to the Secretariat men the 
same treatment that is given to those from the Attached Offices so far as the 
calculation of the rental of higher types of quarters, that is, quarters other 
than those to which there is title, is concerned ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : I understand that the 
Honourable Member refers to “ out of class ” allotments under Supplementary 
Rule 317-E. TV ( i ) 44 Sixthly ”, and that he considers that Secretariat clerks 
drawi?ig house renb allowance at the old rates should pay rent subject to the 
ton p or cent, limitation, like clerks of the Attached Offices who draw no allow- 
ance. I WDuld point out that rents are charged strictly in accordance with 
the Fundamental Rules, and that it would bo neither equitable nor practicable 
to reduce the rent payable by a Secretariat clerk who is not entitled to rent- 
free quarters, but is given the Simla house renb allowance. 

Operation of Rules for the Allotment of Unorthodox Quarters in 

THE CASE OF SECRETARIAT AND ATTACHED OFFICE CLERKS. 

135. The Honourable Mr. JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C, Velli lgiri Gounder) : (a) Has 
it been represented to Government that so far as allotment of unorthodox 
quarters in Simla is concerned there is a considerable feeling among the 
Secretariat men that the existing rules discriminate in favour of the men in 
the Attached Offices ? If so, do they propose to revise the rules suitably ? 
If not, do they propose to ascertain from the men concerned direct or 
through the Imperial Secretariat Association the facts and take necessary 
action ? 

(6) Is it a fact that when the allotment of unorthodox quarters in 
Simla and Delhi during any one year, say 1933-34, is taken into account, 
it will be found after due regard is paid to the enjoyment of Simla House 
Rent Allowance and Delhi Camp Allowance by the members of the Secretariat 
and Attached Offices, respectively, that the incidence of house rent is greater 
for the former, i.e. 9 Secretariat men, than for the latter. If so, will suitable 
steps be taken to remove this state of affairs ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : {a) No. It is open to the * 

clerks concerned or to the Imperial Secretariat Association to submit their 
views to Government for consideration. 

(b) Government have received no complaint in this respect. I would 
suggest that it is for any individual who is aggrieved or for the Secretariat 
Association to apply to Government if they think fit. 

Differentiation in pay limits for the purposes of title to Unorthodox 
and Orthodox Quarters in Simla. 

136. The Honourable Mr. JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : (a) Is it a 
fact that the pay limits for the purpose of title to particular classes of unortho- 
dox quarters in Simla are different from those fixed for orthodox quarters ? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons therefor % 
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(6) Has it been represented to Government that the higher limit fixed 
for unorthodox quarters has meant hardship for men who have chosen the 
unorthodox style of living and that the existing rules have therefore the 
effect of penalizing them ? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of prescribing 
uniform principles of classification for orthodox as well as unorthodox 
quarters in Simla as well as in Delhi ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mb. D. G. MITCHELL: {a) Yes. The pay limits 
were fixed in order to secure an equitable distribution of quarters so that the 
clerks in each class would secure the same proportion of quarters. The Im- 
perial Secretariat Association were consulted before the existing pay limits 
were introduced. 

(6) No case of hardship has been represented to Government. 

(c) Government see no reason to change the rules. 


Desirability of revising existing Rules for the allotment of “ A ” 
type Quarters in Summer Hill. 

* 

137. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : (a) With 
reference to part (a) of the answer to question No. 224, have Government 
considered the desirability of revising the existing rules so as to ensure 
that in future “ A ” class quarters in Summer Hill are not allotted to 
several Attached Office men on practically nominal rental ? If not, why 
not ? 

(6) Have they considered in this connection the desirability of achieving 
this object by prescribing the same pay limits as are fixed for orthodox 
quarters ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) The allotment of quar- 

ters, including these which may be surplus after the needs of eligible appli- 
cants have been met, is made strictly in accordance with the allotment rules, 
and Government see no reason to depart from the existing principles which 
were prescribed after very careful consideration. 

( b ) Does not arise. 


Desirability of revising existing Rules governing Allotments of 
higher class Quarters in Simla to Persons not entitled to 
House Rent. 

138. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : With 
reference to the answer to part (a) of question No. 226, will Government 
consider the desirability of so revising the rules as to secure that no person 
who is not entitled to house rent allowance is allotted, in preference to those 
who are entitled to it, a class of quarters higher than that to which he has title 
on the basis of his emoluments ? If not, why not ? 

▲ 2 
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The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL: I would invite the Honour- 
able Member’s attention to the reply I have just given to part (a) of his ques- 
tion No. 137. 

Preference to Secretariat Clerks over Attached Office Clerks nr 

the Allotment of Quarters so long as the rent recoverable from 

THE FORMER IS GREATER THAN THAT RECOVERABLE FROM THE LATTER. 

139. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE' 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : With 
reference to the answer to question No. 229, is it a fact that the 
rent realized from eligible rent-paying officers of the Attached Offices is much 
less than what would be recovered from officers in the Secretariat ? If so, 
will they consider the desirability of making a provision in the rules 
that whether entitled or not, the Secretariat officer will be shown preference 
in the matter of allotment whatever the class of quarter may be so long 
as the rent recoverable from him is greater than that recoverable from an> 
officer of the Attached Offices ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : Yes. But I would invite 
the Honourable Member’s attention to my reply just given to his question 
No. 137. Government have received no complaints from either the clerks or 
the Imperial Secretariat Association against the operation of the rules in force 
and see no reason for altering them. 


Quantity and Class of Timber Purchased by State Railways. 

140. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
quantity and classes of various timbers purchased by the various State Rail- 
ways during the last year for which figures may be available with minimum 
and maximum rates in case of each class of timber at which they were 
purchased ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a similar statement 
with regard to the various Military Commands ? 

(c) Do Government prescribe any rates for the purchase of various classes 
of timbers by the Railway and Military Departments ? If not, why ? 

(d) What were the rates at which the various classes of timber were pur- 
chased by the various State Railways and the Military Department during 
the last financial year ? 

(e) What are the functions of the Timber Advisory Officer to the Govern- 
ment of India ? 

(/) Is it one of his functions to approve the stocks at timber depots f 
If so, are the timbers approved by him placed in the custody of any Government 
Watch and Ward agency ? If not, why not ? 

(g) Are there any lists of approved contractors maintained for the supply 
of timber and other commodities by the various State Railways, Military 
Commands and the Stores Purchase Department ? 

(h) If so, on what considerations are additions to the lists made are 
disallowed ? 
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The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a) Information regard- 
ing the minimum and maximum rates for each class of timber is not available. 
For the purchases of timber sleepers in 1932-33 I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Report and Appendices (1932-33) of the Sleeper Pool Commit- 
tee, a copy of which is in the Library of the House, wherein he will find 
information regarding quantities and classes and average prices paid during 
that year for timber sleepers. 

With regard to timber used in carriage and wagon workshops, figures of 
minimum and maximum rates are also not available, but I lay a statement on 
the table, showing quantities, species and approximate average costs of timber 
used in such workshops in 1932-33. 

(6) Information has been called for and will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member in due course# 

(e) Maximum rates are sometimes prescribed by the Railway Board for 
timber sleepers. No such rates are fixed for timber used in the carriage and 
wagon shops. Information regarding the Military Department has been 
called for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(d) As far as State Railways are concerned, the required information is 
not available at present, but when information similar to that which is being 
supplied in reply to part (a) above becomes available in due course, it will be 
forwarded to the Honourable Member. Information with regard to the Mili- 
tary Department has been called for and will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member in due course. 

(e) The functions of the Timber Advisory Officer, Railway Board, are 
'essentially advisory, and may be summarized as follows : 

(*) To advise Railway Administrations in connection with the obtain- 
ing of supplies of suitable wooden sleepers and timbers required 
for carriage bodies and other works. 

(n) To act as a liaison officer between Railway Administrations on 
the one hand and Forest Departments and owners on the other. 

(i H) To advise on matters of preservative treatment and seasoning of 
timber. 

( iv ) To act as Secretary of the Sleeper Pool Committee. 


(/) The answer to the first part is in the negative, and the second part 
therefore does not arise. 

(flf) As far as Government are aware lists of approved contractors for 
timber and other commodities are maintained by all State-managed Railways. 
The Indian Stores Department also maintains a list of approved contractors 
for timber and allied commodities. Information regarding the Military 
Department has been called for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
in due course. 

(A) After due enquiries and/or trial of quality and reliability of supply 
capacity and financial standing. 
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The Honourable Mb. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK: 
With regard to the answer to the various parts of question No. 140, will th e 
information be laid on the table ? 

The Honourable Sib GUTHRIE RUSSELL : If you so desire, Sir* 
it will be laid on the table ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If it is convenient, I would like 
you to do so. 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : Quite convenient. Sir. 

Hardwak Railway Station, East Indian Railway. 

141. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 
(a) Is it a faot that the East Indian Railway earns a huge income from 
the Hardwar Railway Station in the United Provinces on account of 
Hardwar being an important pilgrim centre of the Hindus ? 

( b ) Tf so, will Government he pleased to give the average yearly income 
earned by the East Indian Railway from the Hardwar Railway Station ? 

(c) Is it a fact that at the Hardwar Railway Station conveyances are not 
allowed inside the station precincts and that the general public have 
to leave them on the public road outside the station precincts at a consider* 
able distance from the station building ? 

(d) Does this practice result in respectable ladies and gentlemen and 
aged and infirm pilgrims having to walk all the way from the road to the 
station and vice versa ? 

(e) Will Government consider the advisability of remedying this state of 
affairs ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: (a) What constitutes 
a huge income is a matter of opinion ; the earnings are undoubtedly substan- 
tial. 


(6) Figures of the average yearly earnings are not readily available. In 
the year 1932-33, the earnings from local passengers amounted to Rs. 2,96,839. 

'(c) and (d). From the edge of the station verandah to the edge of the 
public road nearest to the station is a distance of 320 feet. At a point 150 
feet from the edge of the road towards the station, there are barrier gates upto 
which point public vehicles have free access. From this point — the barrier 
gates — to the station building, a distance of 170 feet, upper class passengers 
have to walk. 

The barrier gates at this position are necessary as otherwise pilgrim traffic, 
which is principally third class, would be uncontrollable and pilgrims would 
crowd the station building. Further the approach, — a raised road — is about 
60 feet wide only inside the barrier and there is danger of congestion if vehicles 
are allowed on* it. Besides this, the upper class booking office is opposite 
the barrier gates. 

(e) In view of the position explained above, Government do not feel 
called upon to interfere with the existing arrangements. 
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Number and Value of Indian-bred Horses secured for Army purposes 

FROM THE VARIOUS BOUND AND UN -BOUND HORSE -BREEDING AREAS OF 

the Punjab. 

142. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : With 
reference to the answer to question No. 77 in the Council of State on the 12th 
March, 1934, will Government be pleased to state the number and value of 
Indian-bred horses secured for army purposes from the several horse-breeding 
areas of the Punjab — bounded and unbounded — separately for the past ten 
years ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (on behalf of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief) : A statement showing the number of young 
stock and full grown horses purchased for the army from the various 
horse-breeding areas of the Punjab during the past ten years, is laid 
on the table. 

The totals are 10,024 young stock horses and 421 full grown horses. 
As the average prices are respectively Rs. 230 and Rs. 635, the value of these 
horses amounted to Rs. 25,72,855. 


Statement of young stock and full grown horses purchased for the army from Punjab 

horse- breeding arean. 


1924 - 25 . 


Shah pur area 
Montgomery area 
Chenab area 
Rawalpindi area 


1925 - 20 . 


Shahpur area 
Montgomery area 
Chenab area 
Rawalpindi area 


1926 - 27 . 


Shahpur area .... 
Montgomery area 
Chonab area .... 
Rawalpindi area 

1927 - 28 . 

Shahpur area .... 
Montgomery area 
Chenab area .... 
Rawalpindi area 


Number 

of 

young 

stock 

horses. 

Number 

of 

full 

grown 

horses. 

610 

245 

81 

67 

i 61 

500 

520* 

62 

45 

^ 40 

569 

727* 

67 

19 

^ 35 

351 

462 

17 

13 

^ 33 


* The increase in the number of purchases followed the lowering of standard. This 
proved unsatisfactory and was discontinued. 
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Statement of young stock and fvl grown horses purchased for the army from Punjab 

horse-breeding area#* 






Number 

Number 





of 

young 

stock 

horses. 

of 

full 

grown 

horses. 

1928-29. 

Shahpur area ..... 

. . 

, 


407 ^ 


Montgomery area .... 

. 

. 

. 

518 £ 

34 

Chenab area . . 

. . 


. 

24 ( 

Rawalpindi area .... 


• 

• 

2 ; 


1929-30. 

Shahpur area ..... 

t 9 

9 

9 

478 V 


Montgomery area .... 

. . 



313 £ 

49 

Chenab area ..... 


. 


55 C 

Rawalpindi area .... 

• 



4 ) 


1930-31. 

Shahpwr area ..... 

# ( 



428 


Montgomery area .... 


. 

. 

409 £ 

SO 

Chenab area ..... 



. 

84 : 

12 J 

Rawalpindi area .... 

• 


• 


1931-32 . 

Shahpur area ..... 

. 

. 

# 

445 -v 

550 r 


Montgomery area .... 

. 

. 

. 

40 

Chenab area ..... 

, * . 

. 

. 

29 ( 

Rawalpindi area .... 


• 

• 

5 ) 


1932-33. 

Shahpur area ..... 

9 9 

9 

9 

418 ') 

537 ' 


Montgomery area .... 

. 

. 

. 

41 

Chenab area ..... 


. 

• 

40 ( 

Rawalpindi area .... 

• 

■ 

• 

1 J 


1933-34. 

Shahpur area ..... 




509 ') 


Montgomery area .... 




494 £ 

38 

Chenab area ..... 




31 V 

Rawalpindi area .... 




) 


r Shahpur area 




4.621 


j Montgomery area 




4.775 £ 

421 

Total . 1 Chenab area 




460 t 

C Rawalpindi area 




168 ) 



Grand Total 


10,024 

421 


Nature of Control exercised by Government over bound Horse- 

breeding Areas. 

143. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gornder) : (a) What 
is the nature of control by Government over the bound horse-breeding 
areas ? 

(6) Do Government give help to these bound horse-breeding areas 2 If 
mo, in what form for the past ten years 2 
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The Honourable Mb. M. G. HALLETT (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief) : (a) The special conditions on which land is granted 
to bound horse-breeders are laid down in chapter VI, section I, clause 21, of 
the Punjab Colony Manual, Volume II. 

(6) Yes. In addition to the land grants made to the bound horse-breeders, 
the following facilities have been afforded them in the past : 

(i) Free service of stallions. 

(ii) Free veterinary advice for their mares and young stock. 

(Hi) Taccavi loans for the purchase of their mares. 

(it?) Free grazing for their stock. 

(v) Prizes and premiums at horse fairs and shows. 

( vi ) Arrangements made on their behalf to lease their fillies to race 

clubs for racing purposes, before diverting the same to stud. 

(vii) Organized and systematic purchase throughout India of imported 

and other valuable mares which would otherwise be lost to 
breeding. 

(viii) Organization of fairs and horse shows to educate breeders in 
conditioning and managing their stock and to attract dealers 
with a view to assisting owners in the disposal of such of their 
stock as is not purchased by Government. 


Form of Encouragement given by Government to unbound Horse- 

breeding Areas. 

144. The Honourable Mr. JAGADlSH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : (a) Will 
Government be pleased to state in what form the unbounded horse-breeding 
areas are given encouragement by Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (on behalf of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief) : Encouragement is given in the following forms ; 

(а) Free service of Government stallions for covering mares. 

(б) Free veterinary advice for mares and young stock. 

(c) Prizes and premiums at horse fairs and shows. 

(d) Purchase of young stock by Government before they attain the age 
of 18 months. 

(e) Organized and systematic purchase throughout India of imported and 
other valuable mares which would otherwise be lost to breeding. 

(/) Organization of fairs and horse shows to educate breeders in condi- 
tioning and managing their stock and to attract dealers with a view to assisting 
owners in the disposal of such of their stock as is not purchased by Govern* 
ment. 
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Method adopted by the Army forthe Selection and Purchase of 
Houses from bound and unbound Areas. 

145. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Velliugiri Gounder) : (a) Will 
Government be pleased to say what is the method adopted by Army Depart- 
ment for the selection and purchases of horses from these iound and un- 
bound areas 1 

(b) Are selection and purchases made every year ? 

(c) At what age are animals selected ? 

(d) What is the average period of service in case of Indian-bred horses 
and imported horses ? 

(e) Do Indian-bred horses compare well in service with foreign horses ? 

(/) Of the latter class, what is the order of superiority among the imported 
horses of different countries in point of endurance, long service and adaptabi- 
lity to the Indian climate ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (on behalf of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief) : (a) The number of horses, both young stock and 

full grown, required each year is estimated and fixed by Government with 
due regard to the needs of the Army in India and the availability of the number 
in the areas. At their tours of inspection and at horse fairs and shows, timely 
notice of which is given to breeders, the District Remount Officers purchase 
horses from the breeders, both bound and unbound. The breeders who have 
stock to dispose of produce them on the above occasions before the District 
Remount Officer, who examines them in conjunction with the Veterinary 
Officer, and if he considers them suitable for army requirements acquires 
them for Government. 

( b ) Yes. From September to March each year. 

(c) Young stock horses are purchased before they attain the age of 18 
months and full grown horses at four years of ago and over. 

(d) Indian-bred horses ••••.. 10J years. 

Imported horses 10 years. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) There is no order of superiority ; each class carries out the work 
required of it satisfactorily. 

Names of District Boards in the Punjab interested in Horse- 

breeding. 

146. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Veltingiri Gounder) : (a) Will 
Government be pleased to state the names of district boards in the Punjab 
where horse-breeding activities are going on ? 

(6) What is the number of stallions maintained by these district boards 
for the past ten years ? 

(c) What is the size and breed of these stallions 1 

(d) What is the fee, if any, charged per service and the number of services 
fixed for each stallion per year ? 

(e) What is the number of years stallions are allowed to serve ? 
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The Honourable Ur. M. G. HALLETT (on behalf of His Excellency the 
Oommander-in-Chief) : (a) The horse-breeding operations of the following 

district boards are controlled by the Army Remount Department : 

Sargodha, Montgomery, Lyallpur, Jhang, Sheikhupura, Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum, Gujerat, Attock and Hazara. 

It is understood that other district boards are controlled by the Civil 
Veterinary Department, but Government have no exact information. 

(b) The average numbers of horse and donkey stallions maintained by 
the ten boards named during the past ten years are approximately 86 and 
25, respectively. 

(c) Breeds of horse stallions : 

Anglo- Arabs. 

Arabs. 

Kathiawari. 

Mar war i. 

Indian bred. 

Breeds of donkey stallions : 

American. 

Indian. 

Stallions suitable for the improvement of the pony breeds required to 
meet ordinary economic requirements are generally supplied. They average 
14 to 15 hands in height. 

(d) No fee for covering is charged. 

No hard and fast. rule is laid down for the number of services for each 
stallion. The number is dependent on the age and condition of the stallion. 

( e ) There is no hard and fast rule. Each stallion has to be treated on his 
own merits with due regard to his fertility and the type of stock he gets. 


Number of Horse-breeding Colonies Established by Government. 

147. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : (a) With 
reference to the answer to question No. 78 on the 12th March, 1934* in the 
Council of State, will Government be pleased to state the number of horse- 
breeding colonies established by Government since the recommendation of 
the 1901 Commission, the years of their establishment, the number of breeding 
mares and stallions in each circle and the cost of running each circle every 
year ? 

(b) What is the number of Indian-bred horses produced, the number and 
the cost of horses found suitable and purchased by Government for the 
army and the value of disposal of the misfit horses in each circle every 
year 1 
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The Honourable Mr. M. 6. HALLETT (on behalf of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief) : (a) and (6). The following horse-breeding colonies 
have been established since 1901 : 

The Shahpur area in the Jhelum Canal Colony . . . 1903 

The Montgomery area in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony . 1922 

Government do not consider that the value to be obtained from the informa- 
tion asked for by the Honourable Member for the years 1901 to 1921 would 
be commensurate with the time and labour involved in collecting it. A 
statement giving the information asked for for the years from 1922 to date is 
laid on the table. 

The approximate numbers of mares and stallions at present on charge of 
the areas are — 

No. of No. of 

mares. stallions. 

Shahpur area ....... 4,062 107 

Montgomery area ...... 3,874 95 

The average price of a young stock and a full grown horse is Rs. 230 and 
Rs. 635, respectively. 

The prices realized by breeders for “ misfit horses 99 in each area are not 
Known. 


Cost of horse-breeding areas at Shahpur and Montgomery and numbers of stock produced 


The provision 
is shown bolow : 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


made on account of running the areas from the financial year 1922-23 


Shahpur Montgomery 
area. area. 

1,64,770 96,610 

1,36,360 1,34,000 

1,52,210 1,23,380 

1,52,000 1,57,490 

1,64,660 1,56,340 

1,41,990 1,62,880 

1,37,850 1,44,190 

1,42,580 1,60,290 

1,51,333 1,81,175 

1,50,594 1,79,178 

1,33,800 1,51,000 

1,37,090 1,48,718 



No. of young stock 
horses produced. 

Shahpur i Montgo- 
area. . mery 
area. 

No. of young stock 
horses purchased. 

Shahpur j Montgo- 
area. j mory 
area. 

Full grown horses 
purchased. 

Shahpur Montgo- 
area. i mery 
area. 

1922-23 . 

1,720 

1,027 

526 

113 

38 

. 10 

1923 24 . 

1,640 

1,219 

487 

163 

32 

22 

1924-25 

1,671 

1,657 

516 

254 

26 

14 

1925-26 . 

1,645 

1,715 

500 

620 

10 

20 

1926-27 . 

1,839 

1,960 

569 

727 

12 

l 9 

1927-28 

1,708 

1,915 

351 

462 

11 

20 

1928-29 . 

1,707 

1,878 

407 

518 

11 

22 

1929-30 . 

1,642 

1,629 

478 

313 

7 

39 

1930-31 . 

1,577 

1,475 

428 

409 

7 

39 

1931-32 . 

1,444 

1,546 

445 

550 

15 

20 

1932-33 . 

1,700* 

1,594* 

418 

537 

3 

38 

1933-34 . 

(Not yet available) 

1 509 : 

1 

494 

3 | 

35 


* Half of these are fillies. The majority of the best fillies are retained by breeders 
as replacements for the brood stock, and are not, therefore, purchased by Government. An 
appreciable percentage of casualties from various causes must be deducted from this figure. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Use of Black Paint by the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to questions Nos. 60 and 51 asked by the 
Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banorjee on the 6th March, 1934, regarding 
paints. 


50. (a) Tho answer to the first and second parts is in the affirmative. 

With regard to tho third part, the Chief Mochanical Engineer inspected the wagons 
in May, 1933 and reported that the condition of the paint was fairly good, but on scraping 
part of the painted panel plates with a knife, it was found that tho paint quickly chipped 
off leaving the surface of tho plate exposed. About tho same time the Chief Mochanical 
Engineer inspected a wagon painted four years previously with black oil paint manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson, and also found the paint on the wagon to bo in 
fairly good condition. On scraping part of the painted surfaco with a knife it was found 
that the paint, did not chip but peeled off, and tho surface of tho panel platos was not so 
quickly exposed as those painted with Muraco paint. 

(6) In view of tho reasonably satisfactory results obtained from tho use of Muraco 
special black paint, the Rastern Bengal Railway havo ordered 15,220 gallons up to 28th 
February, 1934. 

(c) It is presumed that Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson’s “ Paint special ready -mixed 
for underframes and wagon bodies ” is referred to. This paint was not tested in the Govern- 
ment Test Houso before it was accepted against tender No. M.-3530 for 1934-35. 

It was accepted against tho tender as paint of this make and quality had been found 
to give satisfactory results on tho Rastern Bengal Railway during the previous three years. 
In this connection it may he oxplainod that, as a goneral rule, mixed paints are not tested 
before they are accepted for inclusion in tho Indian (Storos Department contracts, but are 
accepted on tho basis of results of tosfcs of corresponding stiff paints. In this instance the 
corresponding stiff paint had previously been tosfcod in tho Government Tost House and 
was found to bo satisfactory. Eb may further be explained that a sample of Messrs. Jenson 
and Nicholson’s 44 Paint black special ready-mixed for undorframes and wagon bodies •* 
was tested on the 29th January, 1931, that is to say, before the date on which supplies 
against the Indian Stores Department contract No. M.-3530 for 1934-35 commencod. 
The results of tho test showed that the composition anti staining power of the pigment was 
similar to or compared favourably with tho composition and staining power of the pigment 
of tho firm’s standard sample of corresponding stiff paint for underfrarnes and wagon 
bodies. 


51. ( a ) No. 

(6), (c) and (d). Do not arise. 

(e) No. Fifty gallons of Jenson ami Nicholson’s ready-mixed black paint were pur- 
chased for tost for the first timo. ‘ r 

(/) and (ft). Accurate figures of the rmmbor of wagons paintod and tho area covered 
by these 50 gallons are not available. 

(fiO and ( n )- It was understood to be the same as it was supplied by tho same maker. 

(i) Fifty gallons of ready-mixed wero purchased for the second time. 

U) Yes. 

(ft) The area covered was calculated to be 18,060 sq. ft. 

(0 Fivo hundred gallons wore purchased to enable an endurance test in service to be 
made. 


(m) and (o). Tho paint was applied in ordor to 
not as a test of the covering capacity of the paint. 


carry out service trials in traffic and 
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BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 


SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 26 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 17th, 
18th and 19th April, 1934, namely : 

A Bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 ; 

A Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
sugar ; and 

A Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in sugar 
factories. 


ELECTION OF A NON-OFFICIAL MEMBER TO THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION VICE THE HONOUBABLF Sir 
KURMA VENKATA REDDI. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have to announce that the 
Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee is the only Member nominated 
for election to the Standing Committee on Emigration vice the Honourable 
Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi. T therefore declare him to be duly elected to that 
Committee. 


ELECTION OF THREE NON- OFFICIAL MEMBERS TO THE STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE FOR ROADS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have also to announce that 
the Honourable Mr. Miller, the Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee 
and the Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti have been 
nominated for election to the Standing Committee for Roads. As there are 
three seats and only three candidates I declare these Honourable Members 
duly elected. 


ELECTION OF SIX NON-OFFIOTAL MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The next item of business is to 
elect six non-official Members to serve on the Central Advisory Council for 
Railways. 

With a view to save time, I have decided not to follow the previous 
practice on this occasion of stopping the proceedings while the election to the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways is held. Every Honourable Member 
will find a ballot paper in his seat. Honourable Members will complete the 
ballot paper at any time during the course of the sitting or during the luncheon 
adjournment and will place it in the box on the Secretary's table at any time 
before the Council adjourns this evening. I bring to the notice of the Council 
that the Honourable Sardar Buta Singh and the Honourable Mr. Mahmood 
Suhrawardv have since withdrawn their candidature. The result of the 
election wiil be declared at a later date. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE HONOURABLE Sir JOSEPH BHORE: 
ON THE SUCCESSFUL TERMINATION OF THE INDO- J APANESE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before we proceed with the 
Legislative business to day, I propose to take the opportunity of the presence 
of the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in our Council today to offer on behalf 
of the Council and on my behalf congratulations for the successful Indo- 
Japanese negotiations which he has just completed to his great credit. (Ap- 
plause.) After seven months of laborious work and great anxiety 
the negotiations with Japan have been brought to a favourable conclusion 
and as all Honourable Members are aware, we the Members of this Council 
as well as of the Assembly as well as many millions of people employed in 
agriculture in this country are very grateful to him for the success of the 
negotiations on a most important and vital industrial question affecting this 
country. It was not an easy task to solve that problem, but the marvellous 
mastery which Sir Joseph Bhore had over his subject, his grasp of details, 
his indefatigable energy and his great patience have all tended to the suc- 
cessful termination of a most important and vital question affecting this 
country, and wo are all exceedingly grateful to him for the skilful and diplo- 
matic manner in which he has dealt with that question. Our pride lies in 
the fact that this is the first occasion in the history of India in which nego- 
tiations have been done with a foreign power and our legitimate pride is that 
the success of these negotiations is wholly due to an Indian Member of the 
Commerce and Railway Departments. (Applause.) It is difficult to forecast 
what will be the ultimate result of this, but I have no doubt that we all hope 
that these negotiations which he has just concluded with such masterly ability 
will contribute to the permanent benefit and advantage of this country. His 
name will always be associated with these negotiations and among the many 
conspicuous services which he has already rendered to India in his capacity 
as Commerce Member, the successful conclusion of these negotiations will 
take the foremost place in the history of this country. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Commerce and Railway 
Member) : Mr. President, on behalf of my colleagues of the Indian delega- 
tion and of myself, may I express our deep appreciation of what you have 
said about our labours so happily concluded yesterday. You, Mr. President, 
were right when you described it as a unique event. I would call it a historic 
event in the history of this country. I will only express the hope that the 
conversations which have just concluded will servo to cement the relations- 
between the two countries and will redound to the lasting benefit of both. 
As His Excellency Mr. Sawada said to me this morning, we have fought and 
fought successfully the battle of peace, and it is the earnest hope of us all that 
peace and goodwill may continue to endure between the two countries. 
Applause.) 


INDIAN TARIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT BILL. 
The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir,. 
I move : 

44 That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes,, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Bill now before this Honourable House, Sir, is a somewhat com- 
plicated piece oflegislation and I shall endeavour as briefly as I can and to 
the best of my ability to explain its scope and nature. Honourable Members 
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have been for some time in possession of an Explanatory Memorandum which 
shows in detail the effect of each provision in the Schedule to the Bill and 
it will only be necessary for me at this stage to deal with its general features. 
As will be seen from the statement of objects and reasons, the Bill seeks to 
give effect to certain measures of protection to the Indian Textile Industry 
and to the Sericultural Industry. I shall deal with these subjects in turn 
and I start with cotton. Honourable Members will recollect that in 1926-27,. 
the circumstances of the textile industry were the subject of an inquiry by 
a Tariff Board of which Sir Frank Noyce was the President. The results of 
that inquiry did not in the opinion of the Government of India establish an 
indefeasible claim to protection on the part of the industry and though a 
certain amount of protection was given in respect of yarn in the year 1927 
it was not until 1930, after the Hardy inquiry, that a more substantial measure 
of protection was given. At the same time it was decided that this protec- 
tion should be in the nature of shelter for three years and that before the 
end of that period there should be another inquiry by the Tariff Board when 
the circumstances of the industry would again come under scrutiny and a 
considered decision would then be taken as to its claim for continued pro- 
tection. The Tariff Board's report on the industry was presented in Novem- 
ber, 1932 and the Bill now before you represents the decisions of the Govern- 
ment of India which have been arrived at after consideration of the report 
and other relevant circumstances. It may be asked — and the inquiry is 
a natural one — why Government should have brought forward these pro- 
posals after so long a period as 16 months. The explanation is this. At 
precisely the time when the Tariff Board was investigating the textile industry, 
there came into operation one of the most striking phenomena that have 
characterized recent economic history — I refer to the depreciation of the 
yen. And it was in the period just after the presentation of the Board’s 
report that the most perplexing aspect of the depreciation problem exhibited 
itself. For once the apparently inevitable did not happen. The advantages 
accruing from a depreciated currency, which according to all theories should 
have been temporary, acquired a permanent character. As a result, the 
greater part of the foundation on which the Tariff Board had based its recom- 
mendations, namely, the import prices which prevailed in 1931-32, had 
slipped away and Government wero faced with the problem of building 
anew. It was not only the textile industry that was affected. Indeed, it 
became necessary to review the whole question of Indian industry vis-a-vis 
competition from abroad, and it is hardly necessary to recall to Honourable 
Members the denunciation of the Indo- Japanese Convention a year ago or the 
initiation of negotiations for a new agreement which started in September 
last. The facts are these. Last Delhi session the situation was obscure 
and perplexing and presented a problem that could not be tackled in the 
midst of a busy legislative session. Nine months ago in Simla the imminence 
of treaty negotiations again made legislative action inadvisable and it was for 
these reasons that on two occasions I came before this Honourable House — 
indeed it was on three — and asked for the extension of the existing provisions 
of protection to the textile industry. It is only now that a settlement has 
been arrived at with Japan that Government arc in a position to put forward 
their detailed proposals. 


When, as in the present Bill, it is proposed to grant to any industry 
a measure of protection, it is necessary to consider two questions. Firstly, 
has the industry fulfi lled the conditions precedent which were laid down in 
the report of the Fiscal Commission and which have been adopted as an 
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integral part of our policy of discriminating protection ? Secondly, it has 
to bo asked, what is the measure of the protection required ? The first issue 
was the subject of a long and detailed analysis by the Tariff Board which will 
be found in chapter 8 of the report. The Board found that the industry 
as a whole fulfils tho conditions precedent and with this finding the Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to quarrel. Honourable Members will re- 
member that the conditions laid down are briefly as follows : First, the 
industry must possess natural advantages. Secondly, that without pro- 
tection it could not establish itself on a firm foundation. And thirdly, that 
given protection for a reasonable period, it should thereafter be able to stand 
on its own legs. I shall not follow the Board in its very full discussion of this 
issue but I would emphasise that in coming to its conclusions — conclusions 
which have been accepted by the Government of India — the Board has been 
influenced not by the necessities of the least efficient mills nor by the capa- 
bilities of the most efficient, but by the circumstances and conditions of the 
mills of reasonable efficiency which form the greater part of the industry. 
The second question, namely, the measure of protection required, presented 
a more difficult problem. As I have already said, the foundations on which 
the Tariff Board had built disappeared almost at the same time as the report 
was presented. On what foundations then have wo built ? The answer 
is this, — that not only the foundations but also the framework of our pro- 
tective scheme has been provided by the Indo-Japanese and Bombay- 
Lancashire Agreements. The essence of the problem before the Tariff Board 
was to determine the quantum of protection necessary against goods from 
Japan and the quantum of protection necessary against goods from Lancashire 
and the agreements which I have mentioned, — copies of which I think were 
supplied to Honourable Members some time ago — the agreements which I 
have mentioned provide a solution to that problem. I feel confident that 
Honourable Members will agree that the restriction of Japanese imports to 
a moderate figure combined with the maintenance of the import duty at the 
by no means trifling level of 50 per cent, ad valorem, may justifiably be taken 
as a starting point for our protective scheme. While it is admittedly difficult 
to appraise exactly what would be the protective effect of the restrictions on 
import, it is the belief of Government that these measures will operate to 
• benefit the Indian industry in two directions. In the first place, the de- 
pressing effect of unlimited supplies in tho Indian market will be removed and 
in the second, the limitation of imports will tend to raise prices since the 
incentive to capture the market by price-cutting no longer exists. I believe 
that there may be more criticism of the incorporation of the Bombay-Lanca- 
shire Agreement into this Bill. It may be said that the Millowners* Associa- 
tion is not representative of the Indian Textile Association and that, even 
if it were, it is a vicious policy to give recognition to what is after all purely 
a private arrangement. As regards the representative character of the 
Millowners’ Association of Bombay, I would only say that the Government 
of India are satisfied that an Association which represents practically half 
of the Indian industry, which includes in its membership units from widely 
separated areas throughout India, an Association which is interested in every 
activity of the textile industry in India is one which is sufficiently qualified 
to be regarded as representative of the whole and as a judge of its necessities. 

As regards the charge that no Government should recognise a private 
arrangement between two individual business interests, I would ask Honour- 
able Members to consider whether the criterion should be “ Who has concluded 
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the Agreement ?” or whether it should not be, — “Is the Agreement good 
in itself ? Is it for the national benefit, regard being had to all interests of the 
nation ?” The Government of India are of opinion that the Bombay-Lanca- 
shire Agreement is, on the whole, good in itself and is, on the whole", for the 
national benefit. The Agreement, by the fact that Lancashire is a party, 
is a frank recognition of India’s right to protect her own industry against 
the competition of Lancashire, and by the fact that the Millowners* Asso- 
ciation is a party, there is clearly defined the measure of protection necessary 
against that competition. Here then are the outlines of our protective 
structure so far as the cotton textile industry is concerned. The maximum 
protection necessary against Lancashire is a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem 
with an alternative minimum specific duty of four and three-eighths 
annas per pound in respect of plain grey goods. Against other countries, of 
which Japan is by far the most important, a level of 50 per cent, ad valorem 
with a minimum specific alternative duty of five and a quarter annas per pound 
in the case of plain greys has been proposed. If, during the currency of 
the Bombay-Lancashire Agreement, that is, before the 31st December, 1935, 
it is found possible to remove the second surcharge on the generality of goods 
now subject to it, the rates of British goods will be reduced to 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, and three and a half annas per pound for the rest of the period of 
the Agreement. 

Cognate with the problem of protecting the Indian industry against 
cotton goods from abroad is the problem of protecting it against the compe- 
tition of artificial silk fabrics. In this respect we have perhaps been fortunate 
in that we have been able to study the operation during the past year of the 
specific duties which were imposed by the Finance Bill of 1933 on artificial 
silk fabrics and artificial silk and cotton mixtures. We have found that 
the minimum specific duty of four annas per square yard on pure artificial 
silk fabrics has resulted in a contraction of the imports within one year to 
just about a quarter of their previous volume. The duty of four annas per 
square yard has therefore been maintained in this case. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM : Has there been any loss to 
the Government revenue ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART: I believe, Sir, that there 
has been in respect of artificial silk fabrics. The duty on artificial silk mixtures 
was not so successful in restricting imports and we have proposed an increase. 
In this ease again, the Bombay-Lancashire Agreement has defined the differen- 
tial necessary between the duties to be applied to goods of British origin and 
goods of non-British origin. 

I would now refer to the duties pro posed for cotton yarns, and here we 
come upon a case of a conflict of interests. From the point of view of the spin- 
ning mill, the higher the duties on foreign yarn the better it is, but there is 
another party to he considered, the handloom weaver, and the Government of 
India are convinced that in fixing the yarn duties at the rates detailed in Item 
158 of the Schedule, they have held the balance fairly between the big scale 
producer and the small scale user of cotton yarn. Protection lias been given 
over practically the whole range of Indian mill production, t.e., up to 50’s 
count. For finer yarns which are produced in infinitesimal quantities in 
India and are imported, I believe, almost exclusively for the handloom 
weavers, no protection is proposed beyond what is afforded by the ad valorem 
rates of revenue duty. It may be said that in imposing a higher duty on 
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counts up to 50’s than was proposed by the Tariff Board, the Government have 
ignored the interests of the handloom weaver. It must be realized, however, 
that the interests of the handloom weaver cannot be safeguarded or promoted 
by tariff action alone. Government had occasion recently to take into con- 
sultation representatives of the Indian handloom weaver and as the result of 
discussion the opinion was formed that the direction in which action could 
most profitably be taken would be by encouraging the further organization 
of the industry and by developing its opportunities for co-operative purchase 
of raw materials and co-operative marketing of its finished product. It has 
therefore been decided that so long as the protective duties imposed on yam* 
by this Bill continue in force, grants -in -aid will be made to the Local Adminis- 
trations concerned for the furtherance of approved schemes for the develop- 
ment of the handloom industry up to an amount equivalent to the proceeds 
of a duty of a quarter anna per pound on imported yams of counts up to 50’s. 
Thus, while apparently our proposals tend to raise the price of yam up to 50’s, 
they provide for a more direct benefit to the handloom weaver than any ad- 
vantage which might acrue from a lower duty, an advantage which would 
inevitably be shared by the middleman supplier. In passing it may also be 
noted that in the lower counts, say from 16’s to 20’s, which are most employed 
by the handloom weaver, the prices are determined rather by internal com- 
petition than by competition of imports from abroad. 

Honourable Members will notice that it is proposed in this Bill that the- 
period of protection should extend until the 31st March, 1939. The period* 
of protection has been fixed at five years instead of ten years as proposed by 
the Tariff Board. In deciding on this period of five years Government were 
influenced on the one hand by the consideration that, in order to stimulate 
and ensure the internal reorganization of the industry which will enable it 
ultimately to dispense with protection, the industry must for a reasonable 
period be guaranteed security. On the other hand, it is just as necessary to 
ensure that the period of protection should not be so long as to create in the 
industry a feeling of complacency, a feeling of false security, which would 
discourage all immediate efforts towards self-help or at least postpone them 
until it was too late. But though a period of five years has been chosen as 
reasonable, it does not mean that the duties now imposed are incapable of 
variation within that period. As has already been said, the duties based 
on the Bombay-Lancashire Agreement may be lowered during the currency 
of the Agreement in certain contingencies, and again, on the expiry of that 
Agreement, it will be necessary to consider afresh in the light of our experience, 
what duties would be necessary for the future. Similarly, the Tndo-Japanese 
Agreement will terminate in three years and hero again a review of the duties 
necessary will require to be made towards the end of the period of agreement. 
The fixing of the duration of the Bill at five years is therefore not a guarantee 
of the continuance of the proposed duties for five years. It is a guarantee, 
however, that for that period adequate protection will be afforded to the 
industry. 

I now turn to silk, and I believe that this Honourable House will agree 
with me after reading the Tariff Board’s report that the task of investigating 
the case of the Sericultural Industry for protection was one of the most diffi- 
cult that has ever faced a Tariff Board. Not only is the industry unorganized, 
not only is it difficult, sometimes impossible, to obtain accurate figures of 
production and costs, but it is also extremely difficult to estimate the precise 
nature of the competition from which it suffers, and equally difficult to appraise 
the effects of any protective proposals which may be made on its behalf. If 
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it was difficult to hold the balance fairly between the interests of the, mill in- 
dustry and those of the handloom weaver, it is infinitely more difficult to 
reconcile the interests of two unorganized cottage industries, silk production 
and handloom weaving. For this reason, it has been necessary to examine 
with scrupulous care the proposals of the Board and in some respects to modify 
them. In the case of the sericultural industry, as with the cotton industry, 
it is necessary to consider whether it fulfils the conditions prescribed for the 
grant of protection. The Board has found that this once prosperous industry 
has natural advantages which, provided certain conditions are fulfilled, will 
enable it to regain its former prosperity and ultimately to dispense with pro- 
tection. The Board realizes that by tariffs alone salvation cannot be found. 
It is essential that help should come from other directions, and I may say 
that the Government of India are in full agreement with this conclusion and 
that it will be their earnest preoccupation to discover whether any scheme 
can be evolved which will assist the silk producer by technological research 
and advice or in other ways. The importance and potentialities of this im- 
portant element in the rural economy of India are fully realized and Govern- 
ment are of opinion that its claim to protection is justified. When we come 
'to the question of the degree of protection, we are again faced with many 
difficulties. The Tariff Board in arriving at its estimate of a fair selling price 
has assumed a cocoon cost — the most important element of cost in the industry 
— which is much higher than that in the largest silk-producing area in India, 
that is to say, in Bengal. It has been necessary therefore to modify the Board’s 
proposal and to adopt a different method of calculation. This method is 
suggested by the Board’s own remarks in paragraph 192 of its report. Here 
it is suggested that the help necessary is rather of the nature of a safeguarding 
duty than a true protective duty, and it is on safeguarding lines that the duties 
now proposed have been calculated. We have gone back to a period when 
the conditions of the industry were comparatively satisfactory, that is to say, 
to 1928. We have made allowance for the fall in price levels in the intervening 
period and we have assumed — a very reasonable assumption — that silk prices 
must have been affected in the same way as the prices of all other commodi- 
ties. We have from that calculated what would be the fair selling price today 
corresponding to the price existing in the period of comparative prosperity. 
A comparison of this derived selling price with prevailing prices of competi- 
tive imports today gives the safeguarding duty now necessary. Honourable 
Members have I think been supplied with a specimen calculation which illus- 
trates the method I have just described. The actual figure of duty at which 
we arrived was Rs. 1-7-6 per pound but this we found convenient to express in 
the form of an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, plus a specific duty of 11£ annas 
per pound. This calculation was based on the price of imported raw silk cur- 
rent in the months of August and September of last year. There has since been 
a fall in the price of imported silk and the proposed figure was therefore modi- 
fied in Select Committee and now stand at 25 per cent, ad valorem plus 14 
annas per pound. As a corollary to the duty imposed on raw silk, an equivalent 
duty has been proposed on silk yarn, the cost of which may be assumed to be 
raised to the extent of the raw silk contained in it. Consequential too is the 
duty on silk pieoegoods and Honourable Members will I think realize that 
in view of the vast range both in quality and price of imported silk piecegoods 
that it has been no oasy task to fix an equitable rate. The proposal of the 
Tariff Board is most attractive because of its simplicity, but a flat rate of 83 
per cent, ad valorem possesses two great disadvantages. In the first place, 
it is ineffective as a protective duty in the event of a fall in prices and it is most 
ineffective in the case of the cheaper varieties, and it is against these cheaper 
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varieties that we are most concerned to secure protection. In the second 
place, a high ad valorem duty places a disproportionate burden on the very 
highly valued silk fabrics which when imported into India are not really in 
effective competition with any Indian product. For these reasons we have 
adopted again the device of a duty which combines an ad valorem rate with a 
specific duty, and after a great deal of consideration and consultation with 
the trade we are of opinion that the proposals in Item 158E of the Schedule 
represent on the whole an equitable basis of taxation. As in the case of cotton,, 
a protective period of five years has been regarded as proper. 

I may now refer to a few of the more important miscellaneous items con- 
tained in the Bill. Artificial silk yarn was formerly dutiable at 18-f per cent. 
The Silk Tariff Board proposed an almost prohibitive duty of Re. 1 per pound. 
The Cotton Tariff Board proposed the imposition of the ordinary revenue 
rate. Government realized that here again there is a conflict of interests. 
Artificial silk yarn to some extent interferes with pure silk production, but on 
the other hand it is in great demand as a decorative feature in cotton weaving. 
The proposal for a 25 per cent, duty is in the nature of a compromise, giving 
neither a concession on the one hand nor imposing a penalty on the other. 

In Items 158F to 158H will be found the definitions of various mixed 
fabrics. These definitions may at first sight appear somewhat formidable, 
but if Honourable Members have studied the Memorandum on this subject 
which was circulated to them I think they will agree that a logical scheme 
of classification has been evolved. In Item 158L will be found a list of the 
articles which aro made subject to the same ad valorem rates of duty as the 
materials of which they are composed. This is I think an innovation in our 
tariff and I may explain that the reason for compiling this list and for imposing 
these duties is that it is intended to prevent evasions of the protective duties 
by the importation of ready-made articles the manufacture of which involves 
a very small cost. 

In Item 1580 our proposals in respect of hosiery will be found. At this 
stage I will only mention that in the Tariff Amendment Bill which was passed 
in Fobruary of this year, a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per dozen was imposed on cotton 
undervests. It was found that this rate per dozen operated very harshly on 
the smaller sizes of these garments and it was therefore decided — and I hope 
with more equitable results — that a duty per pound should be substituted, and 
when the hosiery duty is being turned from a safeguarding duty and placed 
on the Statute-book as a protective duty, the opportunity has been taken to 
make the necessary alteration. It has been impossible to deal in detail with 
every individual item in the Bill. I have tried to confine my remarks to the 
more important items, but if in the course of the debate Honourable Members 
should require further elucidation of any particular point, I shall try to satisfy 
them. 

With these words, I commend the Bill to this Honourable House. Sir, 
I move. (Applause.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Motion made : 

*• That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

To this the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotrahas tabled 
an amendment that the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be circulat- 
ed for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th June, 1934. In. 
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my opinion a Motion for circulation cannot be moved in the Chamber other 
than that in which the Bill has been introduced. Buie 29 provides for the 
circumstances in which a Motion to refer to Select Committee may be made in 
the other Chamber and it is clear from the wording of that rule that by impli- 
cation the rule forbids the moving of an amendment to circulate for opinion. 
Even in the absence of rule 29, this Motion being of a dilatory character I 
would not be inclined to permit it under Standing Order 32. It would be wholly 
unjustifiable to permit such a Motion in the Second Chamber after the Bill 
had been fully discussed for several days in the Legislative Assembly and comes 
up before this House for consideration. I am fortified in the view that I have 
taken by the decisions of my predecessors in office. On the 9tli June, 1924, 
a similar dilatory Motion was moved by Sir Umar Hayat Khan to the Motion 
that the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the Steel Industry 
in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consi- 
deration. On that occasion my predecessor, Sir Montagu Butler, said : 

“ Before I call on the Honourable Member I wish to know whether he wishes to speak 
for or against the Motion. Under rule 29 he will not be in order in moving the Motion 
of which he has given notice that the Bill be circulated for opinion ”. 

Again on the 22nd of March, 1926, Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith ruled thus : 

“ The Indian Legislative Rules, which govern our procedure in this matter, are, I 
think, quite clear on this point. Whether they are right or wrong, there is no doubt I 
think that they lay down that when a Bill has been passod in one Chamber, whether in the 
course of its passago through that Chamber the Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
or a Joint Committee or not, or whether there was a Motion in that Chamber or not that 
the Bill should be circulated for opinion, when the Bill, having been passed, comes to the 
second Chamber, there is no provision whatovar for a Motion in that Chambor for circula- 
tion of the Bill ” 

Later on again, Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith on the 6th October, 1931, ruled : 

“ Rightly or wrongly the rules do not provide for such an amendment in the Second 
Chamber. The only amendment that can bo made in the Second Chamber in certain cir- 
cumstances is ‘ That the Bill bo referred to a Select Committee \ That is the substance 
of the Honourable Member’s third amendment 

He therefore ruled it out on that occasion. In view of these precedents and in 
the view that I have entertained of the Motion, I would not permit it. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces West : Non-Muhammadan): On a point 
of order, Sir. May I draw your attention to rule 71(2), (a) of the Manual 
of Business and Procedure. That rule says that : 

“ at this stage no amendments to the Bill may be moved, but if the Member in 
oharge moves that his Bill be taken into consideration, any Member may move as an 
amendment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee or be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by a date to be specified in the motion or—”. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : That rule applies to the First 
Chamber only and it has been carefully considered before and rule 29 is an 
absolute bar to your amendment. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, before I deal with the subject-matter of the Bill, I 
sincerely congratulate the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in particular and his 
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colleagues in general on the successful completion of the Indo- Japanese Agree- 
ment. It is a matter of additional pleasure to us that an Indian Executive 
Councillor in the person of Sir Joseph Bhore, of whom we all feel proud, is the 
first person who on behalf of the Government of India has negotiated an 
agreement with a foreign power. Sir, the present duty above 60*s of six and a 
quarter per cent, foreign and five per cent, on Great Britain is really no pre- 
ference to the United Kingdom as the amount of the duty is less on United 
Kingdom yarns than on Japanese yarns owing to lower price of the latter. 
There should liave been a specific duty same as on yarns below fiO's, as asked 
for in the Mody-Lees Pact. Most of the trouble of the Government is due to 
delay in the publication of the Tariff Board report. I consider the hosiery 
section as passed by the other House as one which will do India, especially my 
province, a deal of good as the Punjab is full of hosiery cottage factories. I 
am glad to see the heavier vests fully protected as the Punjab cottage factories 
can make these in summer and woollen vests in winter and so keep working 
all the year round. It is of great importance that the hosiery industry should 
buy Indian made yarns. This Bill seems to mo to be wrongly called a Cotton 
Protection Bill as the protection on yarns and piecegoods has been lowered. 
I understand there was a great fight in the Select Committee and as the voting 
was equal no recommendation could be made to the Governor General to raise 
any of these duties with the result that the Bill in this respect could not be 
altered. As the duty has been lowered on cotton goods from 75 per cent, to 
60 per cent, there is no doubt that Japan will send her full quota, and I do hope 
she will take a commonsense view and obtain for this quota the highest possible 
price so that the market is not unduly depressed. I also hope, Sir, that 
according to the Indo-Japanesc Agreement, the Kathiawar States shipment of 
Japanese goods to Ports will also be considered as shipments to India. I am 
very much afraid, Sir, that the duty on artificial silk and mixed goods is not 
high enough, the artificial silk goods with wonderful colourings is rapidly 
replacing cotton goods and I am afraid pure silk goods will become more a 
luxury than ever and their sale will become more restricted. I am strongly of 
opinion that Egyptian cotton or the cotton coming from the Soudan and Kenya 
to India is very much superior in staple, in strength and silkiness to the Punjab, 
American and other best Indian cottons and so the import duty on cotton 
means extra cost of production without benefitting the Indian cotton grower 
or the consumer. In case the duty is taken off, it will give relief to the cotton 
mills as well as to the liandloom industry. 

The Honourable Mr. Stewart while making his observations said that the 
duty on imported yarn mainly affects handweavers of India. I might tell 
him that as far as we can see they are mainly imported from the United Kingdom 
and Japan. The duty on imported cotton stands a great deal in the way 
of cheaper production of the fine yarns. In ease that duty is taken off Indian 
mills who import foreign cotton will be able to manufacture their yarns cheaper 
and supply these yarns to the hand loom industry and thereby succeed in 
cheapening fine cloth. Sir, T also hope that the reduction in the import 
duty on cotton piecegoods as stipulated in the Agreement will lead to a rise in 
prices and stop dumping. I doubt, Sir, whether it will, but in case it will 
adversely affect the Indian cotton industry, Government will not lose time in 
revising the Agreement and to put the cotton mill industry of India on a safe 
footing and put a stop to dumping for good. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Commerce and Railway 
Member) : I am grateful to you, Mr. President, for having called on me 
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:&t so early a stage in the debate. I must apologise for having risen at this 
stage but I would like to explain to you, Sir, and to the House that circums- 
tances over which I have no control would have made it impossible for me to 
take part in the discussion at a later stage. It is for this reason, Sir, that I 
have taken the somewhat unusual course of rising so early in the debate. 

You, Mr. President, and Honourable Members will realise that, after a 
debate extending over seven or eight days in another place, it is impossible 
for human ingenuity to devise any new argument or present any now facts 
which would be relevant to the subject-matter of this debate. It is, however, 
rather with the idea of commenting generally on the two agreements which so 
largely form the basis of the protective scheme embodied in the Bill than of 
embarking on any comment on the details of the Bill that I am venturing. 
Sir, to take up the time of this House for a few moments this morning. 

The House, Sir, is already aware that the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board visualized a state of affairs in which the Indian textile industry had to 
face the competition of Japan on the one side and the United Kingdom on 
the other. The Agreement which has been entered into with Japan and the 
unofficial conversations between the Millowners 5 Association, Bombay, and 
Lancashire have entirely altered the bearings of the problem in regard to outside 
competition. The Indo -Japanese Agreement, we hope, has definitely set a 
limit upon Japanese competition and the rates to be imposed upon British 
cotton textiles have been the subject of agreement between the Millowners 5 
Association, Bombay, and Lancashire. The tariff proposals in this Bill 
embody the rates of duty contemplated by those two agreements. They form, 
so to speak, the framework of this Bill, and it is in regard to these two agree- 
ments, Sir, that- 1 would like to say a very few words this morning. 

First of all, Sir, let me take the agreement between the Millowners 5 Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, and Lancashire. Let us examine without passion, without 
prejudice, the criticism which has been advanced of an understanding which 
in my own personal view has done more than any single event of recent times 
to improve relations and to remove misapprehensions between industrial 
interests in this country and in the United Kingdom. If you examine, if you 
analyse that criticism, I think you will find that it rests or purports to rest 
partly upon the merits of the case and partly upon purely political considera- 
tions. Let us take, to begin with, that part of the criticism which rests or 
purports to rest on the merits. 

Now, Sir, I venture to assert that there is no proof whatsover in support 
of the contention that the rates embodied in this Bill for goods of British 
manufacture are rates which do not afford sufficient protection to the Indian 
industry. It is abundantly clear from the report of the Tariff Board itself 
that the extremely high rates of duty which are necessary against Japan are 
wholly unnecessary against British goods and indeed would impose a quite 
needless burden upon the consumer. If, Sir, that proposition needed further 
reinforcement, that reinforcement is supplied by the figures given of the 
comparative prices of Japanese goods and comparable British goods by the 
Tariff Board itself in the tables on pages 149 and 150 of its report. 

If, then. Sir, it is admitted that lower rates of duty are justified as against 
British goods and that these lower rates are in no way detrimental to the 
Indian industry, then, Sir, if responsible representatives of the industry itself 
are prepared to accept such and such rates of duty, surely it is not either for 
the Government or the Legislature to come in and say “ No, you must have 
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higher rates of duty Now, Sir, what the Millowners’ Association, Bombay,, 
have to all intents and purposes said in this connection is this : 

“ We are prepared to see the continuance of the existing rates of duty against British 
goods so long as the second surcharge remains in force as a general measure. When the 
second surcharge comes off as a general measure, we are prepared to try a lower rate of 
duty. Wo are prepared, speaking generally, to see the rate of duty reduced from 25 per 
oent. ad valorem to 20 per cent, ad valorem and the specific duty on grey goods reduced 
from four and three-eighth annas a pound to three and a half annas a pound.’*. 

Is or is not Government justified in accepting that position ? The 
answer to that depends upon the standing and the status of those who put 
forward that position. My Honourable friend Mr. Stewart has dealt with that 
point, I think, quite effectively. I need only say that the Millowners* Associa- 
tion, Bombay, as pointed out by him, represents certainly not less than half 
the textile industry of this country. More than half its members come from 
outside the City of Bombay and there is no important area in the whole of 
India which is not represented in its list of membership. This, Sir, I can say 
definitely that that part of the industry which has protested against this 
Agreement is, I believe, by far the smaller section of the industry and I contend 
that Government have no option but to accept the verdict of what is 
definitely the larger section of the industry. 

So much for the merits. Let us turn just for a moment to the politics 
of the matter. If there are people wh o say whatc ver the merits we d o not wish 
to have any agreement with Lancashire or with the United Kingdom, that is 
a perfectly straight issue, the issue of co-operation or non-co-operation. Sir, 
this country has followed for some time past t he path of non-co-operation and 
we know only too well what the result has been. We have learnt it from 
bitter experience. I am sure, Sir, that if we were in a position to-day to 
ascertain the real mind of the country, we would find that the country is over- 
whelmingly in favour of co-operation, so that Great Britain and India might 
in a spirit of friendliness and fairness be able to find a way by which both 
countries would together be enabled to work out their national destinies. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Stewart has also referred to the criticism which has 
been raised by certain sections of opinion in this country against the acceptance 
by Government of agreements between private commercial organizations. 
Sir, personally I see not only no objection to the acceptance of such agreements 
but I think there may be great value in such agreement s provided always that 
Government does not abdicate its functions, provided that the hands of 
Government are free to accept, to reject or to modify such agreements in the 
interests of the country as a whole and provided also that the legitimate sphere 
of the Legislature is in no way invaded or curtailed . 

Now, Sir, that brings me to the Indo-Japanese Agreement. You, Mr. 
President, was good enough this morning to say that the overwhelming bulk 
of opinion in this country had accepted that Agreement. I do not for a moment 
say that there is no criticism or difference of opinion in regard to details. Such 
differences there will always be and I am not one of those who consider that 
the details of this arrangement may not be open to fair criticism. But, Sir, 
whether the amount of 400 million yards might not have been less, whether 
the amount of one and a half million bales of cotton might not have been more, 
whether the categories into which we divided the piece-goods quota might not 
have been different, whether the percentages which we allowed to each category 
might not have been changed are and will be matters of opinion. What I 
would like to say, Sir, is that all these matters were given the most careful 
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consideration. We discussed them in detail with our non -official advisers 
over and over again, and if we finally agreed to the figures embodied in the 
Agreement it was because that was the best compromise that we could in the 
circumstances of the case obtain. You have to remember one thing and that 
is, that we went into these negotiations with our hands tied behind us. The 
boycott of Indian cotton had been in operation for some months and it was in 
full appreciation of the vulnerability of our position in regard to raw cotton 
that we had to conduct the negotiations with Japan . Sir, there arc some people 
who say that the boycott was a bluff and that we should have called that bluff. 
Those who say so ' seem to me to disregard the clear and inexorable logic of 
facts and they moreover suggest by implication that such risk as there was 
might well have been taken by the cotton growers of this country. That, 
Sir, was a position we could not possibly accept. 

Let us turn for a moment to the question of purchases of Indian cotton 
by Japan. Until two years before the boycott began, Japan had been in the 
habit of purchasing something like 1,600,000 bales of cotton every year 
from India. Then suddenly, in the two years to which I refer, their purchase 
fell to about one million bales a year, and that at a time, mark you, when there 
was no boycott of Indian cotton, when the cotton textile manufactures of 
Jaj)an were booming and when they were invading every market in the world. 
I think, Sir, that shows very clearly that if Japan had decided to press home 
her boycott of Indian cotton, she would have been able to secure a very large 
reduction of the one million bales. In order to secure a steady and a compara- 
tively firm market for one and a half million bales of our cotton we had to 
pay a price. There is nothing in this world that you can get for nothing. 
At any rate, nobody has revealed to me the secret of getting something for 
nothing. But what we do contend is that we did not pay an unfair price for 
what we got, and if in the course of our negotiations we allowed the balance to 
be weighted somewhat in the interests of the cotton grower, 1 say there is no 
one in this House and no one in the country, outside a comparatively small 
circle of interested critics, who will say that we were wrong. 

There has also been levelled a certain amount of criticism, based on 
another ground, the reasonableness of which 1 do not for a moment deny, and 
that criticism is of this nature. It is pointed out that the extension to Japan 
of most-favoured-nation treatment is fraught with difficulties and may lead 
to trouble with other foreign countries. It is I think generally admitted that 
the very high rates of duty which are essential against Japan to protect our 
indigenous industries are not always necessary against other foreign countries, 
and it has been pointed out that by according most-favoured-nation treatment 
to Japan we render ourselves powerless to discriminate in favour of those 
foreign countries against which we do not need to impose as high rates of duty 
as against- Japan. That criticism, Sir, is a fair one, but I would suggest that 
it is doing us less than justice for any one to suggest that we were not aware 
of those facts and did not take the consequences fully into account. As I 
have more than once pointed out, we had no option but to take the course that 
we did. If we had insisted upon the exclusion of the most-favoured-nation 
clause, then I am certain that the negotiations with Japan would have 
come to an immediate conclusion. I have no hesitation whatsoever 
in saying that had we insisted upon the exclusion of that clause 
we would to-day have been without a treaty with Japan. I would say to our 
critics, what would you have done had you been faced with those circumstances, 
had you to choose between these two alternatives, namely, according Japan 
most-favoured-nation treatment or breaking off negotiations ? The breaking 
off of negotiations might well have resulted, Honourable Members will realize, 
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in serious consequences. It might perhaps have resulted eventually in a 
tariff war, and I ask those who criticize us to put the case fairly and squarely 
before themselves and ask what they would have done, what their decision 
would have been. I have no hesitation in suggesting what their choice would 
really have been in those circumstances. But, Sir, I would like to point out 
that nevertheless we have subjected the most -favoured-nation clause to dero- 
gation in two respects. In the first place, we have imposed, as Honourable 
Members are aware, a definite quota which is subject to very stringent restric- 
tions in regard to categories and percentages, and, in the second place, we have 
reserved to ourselves the right to impose additional duties against Japan in the 
event of a further depreciation of the yen relative to the rupee. It may be 
quite true that we may be called upon to face the consequences of having 
accorded Japan most-favoured treatment. Should that eventuality arise, 

I hop© that it may be possible for us to deal with it through friendly negotia- 
tion. 

Sir, I would in conclusion refer to a point you, Mr. President, were good 
enough to refer to in the eloquent terms which you were pleased to use this 
morning. I would ask the House to realize that the formal official negotia- 
tions between India and Japan and the informal conversations between Lan- 
cashire and the Miliowners’ Association, Bombay, mark a momentous stage in 
our national history. For the first time it has been permitted to us on our 
own soil, by ourselves, through our own representatives, to hammer out a 
commercial agreement with the representatives of a great foreign nation, 
conceived, as we believe it is conceived, in the best interests of the country. 
For the first time also representatives of Lancashire have come to this country 
and have laid their case before the Government of India and have asked for 
what they think is fair and reasonable treatment. Now, [ do not for one 
moment attempt to prophesy what the results of this agreement will be. 
Economic conditions in the world are so uncertain and so confused that no 
one would dare to prophesy with any confidence in regard to the future. But 
whatever may be the result of these agreements, the negotiations with Japan 
and the unofficial visit of the Lancashire delegates, will always I submit 
register a notable landmark in the history of India’s progress. I would ask, 
Sir, the House to endorse and endorse emphatically the two agreements which 
have been embodied in this Bill and which are, through this Bill, submitted 
to this House for endorsement. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, whatever be the views of 
those who are against the principle of protection of industries on the ground 
that the interests of the consumer suffer thereby, I am a protectionist and must 
therefore support the Bill before the House. Industrialization of the country 
is India’s desideratum and in order that the industries of the country which 
are still in their infancy may be able to stand on their own legs it is necessary 
that they should be protected against foreign competition. But I am one of 
those who believe that an industry should not- be propped up by the State 
for ever lest it may never learn to stand erect. I am of opinion that the State 
should give protection to a nascent industry for a definite period of time 
within which the industry should be asked to set its house in order and to 
reorganize itself so as to be able to dispense with protection by the time the 
stipulated period is over, as far as possible. And during this period of 
protection the State should keep a watch over the protected industry and 
should exercise a certain amount of control over it. Because, left to itself, 
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there is a danger of the protected industry getting accustomed to artificial 
props in the shape of protection and never being able to hold its own 
against foreign competition. These are my views, Sir, about the principle or. 
policy of protection in relation to industries. 

Now, judging by this criterion, I am of opinion that the Indian textile* 
industry must be afforded protection because of the menace to our cotton 
mill industry from Japan andJGermany and the Bill before us therefore deserves 
our support. After all, in coming to a decision as to what is good or what is- 
bad for a country the interests of the country as a whole have to be considered 
and in doing so class interests have of times to be disregarded if they happen 
to clash with the larger interests of the entire population. And eventually 
it is in the interests of everybody that a country should be able herself ta 
produce all her requirements and bo self-contained as far as possible. On 
these grounds I believe that the textile industry in India should be given 
protection for a time to permit it to reorganize itself and it is, I think, in the 
interests of the consumers also that the industry should be allowed to develop 
within a specific time so that the prices of indigenous manufactures may go* 
down. 

But, Sir, side by side with supporting the policy of protection underlying 
the Bill I must emphasise tho need for the Government watching the condition 
of the textile industry and exercising some amount of control on it, because 
according to the calculation of one expert the policy of protection within the 
last four years has thrown no less than Rs. 65 crores of burden on the consumers 
of the country and yet the industry is demanding even greater protection. 
And the Tariff Board is unable to say when the industry will be able to dispense 
with protection. I understand that the Tariff Board has also come to the 
conclusion that the managing agency system of the cotton textile industry 
should be statutorily controlled. Unless therefore the Government takes 
effective measures to see that the manufacturers make genuine efforts to 
reduce their cost of production and increase their output and to control all 
such evil factors as tend to prevent the indigenous industry from coming into 
line with foreign industry, the claim for protection and the extent to which 
it is necessary cannot be justified. For, when the industry asks the country 
to share its troubles, the country must have the right to share in those rights 
which otherwise would be respected as purely private rights. 

The next point to which I would like to refer is the question of Imperial 
preference. As India is dependent upon a number of countries other than the 
United Kingdom and Japan for the purchase of her agricultural produce, it is 
in my opinion essential for us in the best interests of the country to maintain 
the goodwill of those countries who are our best customers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we have to see licw far preferential tariffs to the United Kingdom 
and favourod-nation-troatment to Japan under the respective Agreements are 
likely to prejudice our trade relations with other countries who are our best 
customers. Sir, in today’s papers I noticed that the most-favoured-nation 
treatment clause has been dropped out of the Indo- Japanese Agreement which 
is reported to have been signed yesterday here in Delhi. If so, I wonder if it 
means that there will be 50 per cent, duty on Japanese goods and 25 per cent, 
against other countries. Sir, I entirely approve of the Indo-Japancse Trade 
Agreement, although it implicates a preference of 25 per cent, to the British 
Empire by the inclusion of the most-favoured-nation treatment clause in 
that Agreement. The underlying feature of this Trade Agreement is the well- 
known principle of trade by barter : that Japan should buy so much cotton 
from India and India will buy so much piecegoods from Japan. This essential 
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principle, namely, exchange of commodities on quota basis did not find a place 
in the Mody-Lees Pact and hence it has met such wide condemnation. I 
hope the official negotiations between India and Britain will recognize this 
essential element of trade negotiations and incorporate in the Agreement 
compulsory obligations on Lancashire to buy Indian cotton. I understand 
that even in certain British quarters it is held that Lancashire must buy a 
minimum of one million bales of cotton from India. T shall no doubt welcome 
such an agreement. 

Sir, I have sounded above a note of warning as to how far Imperial 
preference to the United Kingdom and favoured -nation- treatment to Japan 
are likely to prejudice the trade relations of India with other countries who are 
our best customers. And if nevertheless I approve of the Indo- Japanese 
Trade Agreement I do so because I find that both this Agreement and the 
Mody-Lees Pact agree to Imperial preference, though their difference is only 
in the degree of preference, which means that all sections of commercial 
opinion in this country have approved and blessed the Imperial preference as 
the recognized feature in India’s commercial relations with Britain ; and I 
believe that this now orientation of policy and outlook in the Indian commercial 
world will have a far-reaching effect on Indo-British relationship. 

One point which T should like to press upon the attention of Government, 
in order to protect the handloom industry from mill competition, is the need for 
an agreement by the mill industry not to manufacture cloth of counts below 20 
to avoid competition with handloom weavers. In case the mill industry does 
not agree to enter into such an agreement with the Government, the Govern- 
ment should in my opinion consider the advisability of levying a (‘ess on such 
mill production in the manner indicated by the Tariff Board in aid of the 
handloom industry. 

Lastly, Sir, I have to point out that the scale of tariff is unfortunately so 
designed in the Bill as to discriminate against Chinese silk fabrics. From 
certain figures that T have come across it appears that Japan gets an advantage 
of 15 to 30 per cent. in certain articles. On the other hand, Chinese silk 
piecegoods have been represented to me to contain size and therefore of heavier 
weight in certain cases. This is a point which the Government should 
scrutinize and if possible so revise the scale of tariff as not to fa vour Japan 
against China, a country which is stated to be a friendly consumer of Indian 
rice and cotton. 

With these observations, Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As the Moslem Members of the 
Council have asked mo to adjourn the House early today, being Friday, to 
offer their prayers, I will now adjourn the House till two o’clock ; but I 
may point out to Honourable Members that if necessary I propose to sit after 
lunch till seven o’clock in the evening. There are several Bills before us which 
we have to dispose of in the next few days and I would like this Bill to bo 
finished, if possible, this evening. 


The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 
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The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, the Honour- 
able the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The debate will now be resumed. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KAL1KAR (Central Pro- 
vinces : General) : The subject of this Bill, Sir, is a very complicated one 
and so it deserves serious consideration. The measure embodied in this Bill 
is to give protection to the textile industry and it is based on two agreements, 
the Indo-Japanese Agreement and the Mody-Lees Pact. It is also coupled 
with what we call the Imperial preference policy. I am not one of those, 
Sir, who believe in Free Trade, as I said the other day, but at the same time 
I want to state before this House that 1 desire protection to be given to the 
textile industry but that for a very short period. I now want to join.. Sir, 
with you in congratulating the Honourable the Commerce Member for bring- 
ing to a successful issue the Indo-Japanese Agreement. For the last seven 
or eight months, the Indian Delegation with the help of their non-official 
advisers were busy in their task and at some time we th ought from the reports 
that we read in the press that the negotiations were going to break down. 
But we are happy to find that the Government of India have ultimately suc- 
ceeded and I hope this Agreement will give some relief to cotton growers as a 
quota has been agreed upon with regard to the export of cotton from India 
to Japan. I submit, Sir, that if this basis had been taken into consideration 
b.y the millowners when they entered into an agreement with the Lancashire 
people, that Agreement also would have been appreciated by the producer of 
cotton in India. It is now, T think. Sir, the duty of Government to take into 
consideration the depressed condition of the agricultural classes and if possible 
enter into similar agreements whereby the exports of our cotton will be more 
and the agriculturists will get a better price from other countries as well. 
But this Mody-Lees Pact, as it is called. Sir, differs on that ground from the 
Indo-Japanese Agreement. We were told this morning, Sir, by the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member, to ratify the pact between the millowners and the 
Lancashire people as according to him it will be in the interest of India. I 
object to that pact, Sir, on constitutional grounds. Assuming, for argument’s 
sake, that the pact may be in the interests of India J submit it is against 
constitutional principle to allow a private organization such as the Millowners’ 
Association to enter into a pact with Lancashire with a view to change the 
tariff policy of India which T think is the sole concern of this Legislature. I 
am very jealous, Sir, to preserve the rights and privileges of the Indian Legis- 
lature. So, from that point of view, I submit the Millowners’ Association had 
no right to enter into a pact with Lancashire; to change the tariff policy of 
India. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJ1 CHOKSY : 
Was it not in the interests of the cotton growers of India that they should 
export more cotton and thereby increase their revenue ? 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : If my friend 
will wait for a few minutes I will answer that question and I will show him 
that it is not in the interests of India as a whole. 

Sir, the point that I was developing was this, that the Government oi 
India have practically abdicated their powers in favour of a private body in 
allowing them and ratifying a pact which in fact they had no jurisdiction 
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whatsoever to do. The millowners can claim a protective duty, the mill- 
owners can enter, I am willing to concede, into a pact with Lancashire for res- 
triction of production but the millowners have no status quo whatsoever to 
enter into a pact with the Lancashire people so that they should change the 
taritf policy of India as a whole. Then, Sir, what do w*e find in this Pact ? 
Have the millowners of Bombay any representative capacity on behalf of all 
the mills of India to enter into this important Pact ? The papers that have 
been supplied to us show that there are various mills throughout India who 
have not agreed to this Pact and who have protested against it. The 
Calcutta Mills, the Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, the Marwari Trades 
Association, Calcutta, the Cawnpore Mills 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Might I ask the Honourable 
Member how many mills are owned by the Marwari Chamber of Commerce ? 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : Sir, they 

may own no mills or they may own very few 
- 1 i # mills. That is not the point. The point is 

whether all the mills have agreed to this Pact. Wo see not only from press 
reports but also from the papers that have been supplied to us that the Ahmed- 
abad Mills also have not agreed to this Pact. I am further told that many 
of the important mills in India were not consulted when this Pact was entered 
into with Lancashire. 

I now come to the point raised by my Honourable friend Sir Nasarvanji 
Choksy. I would certainly have agreed to the Pact, as I said before, if Lanca- 
shire had agreed to take specifically a certain amount of cotton from us. They 
have not given us definite promise to that effect. They have given us only 
vague assurances that they would purchase 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY : 
They are already taking it as shown by the facts and figures published. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : My friend 
says they have already taken it as the facts and figures show. I may remind 
my Honourable friend that they had to take it because it was a condition pre- 
cedent to the Ottawa Agreement. It is not on account of this Pact. If they 
had not taken it, they would have committed a breach of faith, if I may say 
so. 

Then. Sir, a point was made out in today’s debate that India is reaping the 
fruit of non-co-operation and that we should not non- co-operate with Lanca- 
shire or the United Kingdom any further. In this connection, I want to 
submit before the House the attitude of Lancashire and Manchester industry 
people after signing the Mody-Lecs Pact as shown in their Memorandum to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Sir, soon after the Pact was entered into 
and signed, the representatives of Lancashire appeared before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and said in their Memorandum : 

“ It may be taken that the only, avenue of action in regard to which provision has 
not boen made is that of tariff policy ”, 
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They further state : 

“ The British industry is therefore entitled to say that if independent powers are 
to be given to an elected Government in India, there must be some condition in- 
serted giving the British Government or its representative a right to prevent measures 
of that kind being put into operation 

That is the attitude they have taken even after signing the Pact. They are 
perfectly right in taking that attitude so far as their own personal interest 
is concerned, but we have to see to our own interests, and therefore my quarrel 
is this. They have taken into consideration their interests but we, who have 
got to look to the interests of the masses and classes of India, have also to 
see whether the co-operation that we are going to offer to them is really respon- 
sive or not, or is only a one-sided co-operation. 

It has been said, Sir, that a great change has taken place in the attitude 
of the Lancashire industrialists after the singing of the Pact. For that purpose 
I will quote a sentence from their Memorandum to show what sort of change 
has taken place in their attitude. During the last two Pound Table Confer- 
ences, there was no talk whatsoever as regards the Indian tariff policy. After 
the signing of the Pact, and as a result, recommendations were made by the 
representatives of Manchester for proposals to give the Governor General or 
the Secretary of State powers to prevent what is (tailed a political tariff being 
imposed against Great Britain. I have not been able to follow what this 
political tariff is. But I want to meet them on their own ground. Supposing 
we want to impose a political tariff against British goods, I think wc have not 
committed a crime. They say that they are going to transfer power to Indians 
on a very large scale and therefore they should ho given certain safeguards. 
I submit iliat if you are not going to give us powers, 1 have also a right to 
impose a political tariff against your goods. Apart from this academic dis- 
cussion of ilic question I submit that this Pact does not in any way give any 
specific or definiic promise to India and therefore 1 cannot under the present 
circumstances of the Pact give my assent to it. They say in Their 
Memorandum. : 

“A country yielding such powers (that is, the White Piper proposals, 1 think) is 
entitled to press for a continuance of the status quo in directions vital to our economic 
life 

So, I submit that this Pact being made over the head of the Legislature 
and the Government of India, and not containing any specific and definite 
promise for purchasing our raw cotton, does not deserve to be ratified in the 
present uirc u instances . 

Then, Sir, under this measure protection is sought co be given to the textile 
industry. As I said in the beginning, I am not against protection. But 
I will appeal to the millowners of Bombay, and especially those Honourable 
Members who are in G is House representing the will industry in Bombay, 
to try to reduce their expenuitmc so that the policy of protection may not in 
any way harm Ike consumer in die country. The Tariff Board has made 
certain suggestions for i>vr>ro\ ing .he internal organization of the industry and 
I hope the industry will take those suggestions into consideration and so 
organize the industry : h d if they need further protection they will have to 
prove their case and cake also into consideration *1 e harm that is being done to 
the consumer on net n? of the present depressed conditions in the country 
as a whole. TJio T.»rii Hoard says there are two sorts of mills, first class and 
second class mills. Ti ** "Uss mills do not require protection ; the second 
class do. When my -ruble friend Sir Homi Mehta gets up to speak 

c 
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I hope T will be enlightened on the point as to what the first class mills have 
done to help the second class mills which according to the Tariff Board require 
protection. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Sir, I presume that the Tariff 
Board has not said that the first class mills do not require protection. The 
protection the mills require is not on account of inefficiency but on account of 
the depreciated exchange between Japan and India. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR : I do not 
want to come in the way of protection. I do really want to give them protec- 
tion but my point is that if the Tariff Board have made suggestions and if the 
mills have not taken those suggestions for improving the organization of the 
industry and reducing costs of production into consideration, they should 
do so, so that the general consumer should not be in any way harmed. With 
these few words, Sir, I resume my seat. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I very 
patiently heard the speech made by the Honourable the Commerce Member 
this morning. He said that his hands were tied in negotiating these treaties. 
That reminds mo of a proverb in Punjabi which runs thus : 

“ Nam mora graon tera.” 

It means that the village and all its produce and income will be mine and the 
name will be yours. Well, Sir, if treaties are negotiated in that spirit, what 
I want to know is what exactly is the benefit which has accrued to the agricul- 
tural population of India, that is, to 80 per cent, of the people ? What 
advantages, what benefits have these treaties brought to us ? 

From the statement of objects and reasons as attached to the Bill, it 
appears that it is intended to give effect to the Indo- Japanese Trade Conven- 
tion and the un-official Agreement between representatives of the Indian and 
United Kingdom Textile Industries at Bombay. As far as I understand there 
has been a great hue and cry against the conclusion of these agreements and 
especially the Agreement between tho Millowncrs* Association, Bombay, 
and the British Textile Mission to India because it is looked upon as seriously 
detrimental to the interests of this country. As a matter of fact, the protection 
enjoyed at present by the textilo industry of India against the imports from 
Lancashire is 25 per cent. This is by virtue of the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Act of 1930 which is desired to cease in its effects from tho 31st 
March, 1934 by a Bill of the same name and under discussion of this House at 
this moment. According to the calculation of the textilo industry experts 
tho protection already enjoyed by this industry works out at \ 1 \ per cent, 
instead of 25 per cent. The Laneashire-Bombay Agreement is feared to aim 
at the reduction of the protection from 17 \ per cent, to 121 per cent. In case it 
is going to prove so, it will surely encourage larger imports from Lancashire 
to tho detriment of the Indian industry. This is indeed a bad thing, for the 
textile business of India is still in its infancy and is not so organized as its 
foreign competitors. The reduction of protective duty will no doubt impede 
its further growth at a time when it requires every sort of encouragement to 
let it flourish without any check or impediment. 
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Sir, the cutting short of this industry at this moment is feared to hit hard 
the agriculturists also. When the industry is not in a flourishing condition, it 
will most surely affdbt the price of raw cotton. As an agriculturist myself I 
know fully well to what serious plight the grower of products in India has been 
reduced. It is no use telling us that since other people are suffering the people 
of India should also suffer. Honestly speaking, Indian agriculturists are living 
on the verge of starvation and whatever margin of income there is at present 
of raw cotton on account of the protective duty against foreign imports, will 
also be lost sight of by any sort of reduction in it and thereby encouraging 
foreign imports into India against the home industry, 

I hope there must have been representations from various textile concerns 
against the ratification of this sort of agreement between the Millowners of 
Bombay and the British Textile Mission to India by the Government of India ; 
in case my expectations turn out to be true I think there must be some very 
cogent reasons for the Government of India carrying out its ratification in the 
form of the present Bill in the teeth of such opposition and in case of their 
being convincing ones I have no hesitation but to support the passage of the 
Bill. But before recording my vote I would like to know what advantages 
are accrued to tho agriculturist population of India. Surely, if Lancashire 
is not going to take the Indian cotton to any great extent and they prefer the 
American cotton, then why should we be made the milking goat for the sake of 
those people who would not like to buy our Indian products f If the Lanca- 
shire people would like to show preference to tho Indian product we will be 
then willing to suffer for Lancashire, as being an integral part of the British 
Empire we must prefer the industries of the Empire to those of the outside 
world, but when as a member of the Empire no consideration is shown to the 
Indian product, I do not see why India should be asked to suffer patiently all 
the inconveniences that arc brought against the Indian product simply to 
extend favour to some other country and patronize the product of that country 
in preference to those of India. If our Indian product is favourably looked 
upon and it is bought in the spirit of the product of the Empire, we will whole- 
heartedly extend our arms to the manufactured articles of Britain and the 
British Empire. But, Sir, when no wheat and other produce and very little 
Indian cotton is exported to England and the markets of Karachi and Bombay 
which used to be filled up with Indian products for shipment to England and 
other Continental countries are at a stand still, it is very difficult for an Indian 
to reconcile himself to the lowering ot the import duties, especially on the goods 
of those countries who have closed their markets on Indian products. 

Secondly, Sir, if these duties are reduced, wliat will be the fall in the Govern- 
ment of India revenues and particularly to the Finance Department who only 
know the gospel of taxation and arc never slow to bring in some fresh taxation 
on the impoverished and down-tredden people of India? Buw is this fall of 
revenue to be made good by the lords of the Finance Department, who accord- 
ing to the statement of their Secretary, Mr. Taylor, have no fixed rules, regula- 
tion, maxims or canons of taxation and who do not care for the consent of 
those being taxed but know how to fill in the coffers of the treasury by 
the balancing of their budget ? Well, Sir, is their deficit budget next year oil 
account of lowering these custom duties got to be balanced by the tax-payers 
on the plea that necessity knows no bounds and the ukase of the autocrat 
and unprincipled Tsar of this department is going to balance his budget simply 
by his exaction, because according to the canons of this Department no Indian 
ought to have any money, and it is a sin and crime for an Indian to possess 
any money ? Our request for the reduction of taxa; ion always fall on the deaf 

o 2 
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cars of this Department. All the countries of the world have reduced their 
rate of taxation but not the Finance Department of the Government of India, 
who have never been taught to cut their coat according to their measurement ; 
they will cut a piece and when they find their piece cut to be too small, they 
will then throw it away and next time cut such a long piece that it is more than 
their measured requirement, and they will again cut a piece from their 
excessive piece and say here it is an adjustment and the balancing of their 
budget. 

In short wo will be willing to reduce the import duties on English and 
Empire goods on the understanding that reciprocity is shown to us with regard 
to our Indian product as used to be the case in the pre-war days. I am sorry 
to say no effort has been made to revive the prices of the Indian product and 
both the ports of Bombay and Karachi which used to be full of Indian products 
for exportation to England and other Continental countries are absolutely 
closed to the agriculturists of Northern India ; if the Government of India 
are to exert themselves about the exportation of Indian products to England 
and the other countries of the Empire, wo will be willing to give preference to 
English and Empire goods, because the duties on imports and exports of 
articles will be a gain to the treasury of the Commonwealth and not to other 
foreign countries! of the world, but England and other countries of the British 
Empire ought to have some compassion, commiseration, sympathy for the 
Indian product too, which is after all the product of a dependent country 
considered to be an integral part of the British Empire. 

Tims Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the 
Bill that has come before us contains certain very important principles, 
especially the Indo- Japanese Agreement and the Mody-Lees Agreement. Sir, 
these agreements have not yet been fully discussed in either House nor have 
they been ratified, but 1 am surprised that a Bill has been drafted on the terms 
of those agreements and not only presented but is going to bo passed by both 
Houses. Sir, it was only last evening after (1 p.m., that the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement was signed when the Bill had been passed in the other House. 
I do not know how far it was reasonable or how far it has facilitated matters 
for the termination of that Agreement. Sir, the Bill is of a very complex 
nature and I am afraid the points on which it has been drafted have not been 
thoroughly discussed and inquired into. For this, Sir, T would quote from 
the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member who lias admitted the 
complex nature of this Bill and has pleaded for many lacuna; in the Bill. He 
said, Sir, in the other House : 

*■ S»1*. r coefi'H* that l have never before ” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. Are you quoting 
from the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member in the other House 
made in this session ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I may mention that I have 
given this matter some consideration. I myself was doubtful on a former 
occasion, when Sir Guthrie Russell quoted an extract from the speech of the 
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Honourable the Commerce Member in the other House, blit I allowed him to 
quote that referenced I may point out, however, since then T have looked up 
the authorities and though I admit there has been relaxation of that rule on 
some important matters, I have found that ordinarily such extracts from the 
current session are not allowed to be quoted. In the House of Commons there 
have been rare exceptions made in some cases. 1 think it is advantageous to 
establish a somewhat uniform practice in this House not to read from speeches 
made in the other House during the current session ; but the Honourable 
Member can make use of those remarks made by the Commerce Member and 
express them as his own. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
May I draw your attention to one aspect of this question ? It might he that 
printed copies of those speeches are not available in t he same session ; it might 
be for that reason that the citation from those speeches are not allowed. 
But in case printed copies are available there is not the least doubt that 
Honourable Members have made those statements, and in that case, where is 
the difficulty in allowing those statements to he quoted ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : i am only referring to the 
practice. It is not whether Honourable Members have in their possession 
printed copies of the speeches or not ; that makes no difference in the case. 
Parliamentary practice has been not to permit the using of ext racts made during 
the current session. 1 am prepared to follow that ruling. It has been followed 
by my predecessors here in former years and J. do not wish to depart from 
established practice. 

The Honourable Mr. KOSSAIN IMAM : May I draw your attention, 
although I bow to your ruling, to the fact that our position and the position 
of the House of Commons arc quite different ; neither have we all the rights 
and privileges of the Hou.se of Commons, and therefore these restraints should 
not be applied to us. We do not have the opportunity of full discussion that 
the Assembly have and it is sometimes necessary to give quotations from the 
other place bocau.se of the fact that Covemincnf Members may have made 
some remarks which have not been repeated in this House to bring it to notice. 

For these reasons, Sir, I would appeal to you to reconsider your decision 
before you give your final ruling. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : ) do not propose to depart from 

the practice established in this House as well ns in the Assembly and also in 
the Provincial Councils. ! would sooner be guided by the Parliamentary 
practice in this matter and F clo not therefore propose to reconsider my 
decision. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, if it is your ruling I will not quote from the speech of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member but he meant that the problem was very 
complex and it has not been fully discussed and examined. Sir, when he was 
of the same opinion, if we also think that it has not been properly examined 
I think we are perfectly justified. As we all know, Sir, and as later on has 
been accepted by the Commerce Member also in his speech , the Bill has been 
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drafted and amendments have been carried in Select Committee against the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board’s report. This is one of the rare 
occasions on which the Government has disagreed with the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board and then, Sir, it was very proper that the matter should 
have been thrashed out by further examination of witnesses in the Select 
Committee. But, Sir, I regret to find that no evidence was recorded in the 
Select Committee. Also, Sir, the Bill was passed in three days’ time in 
the other House and had it not been settled by the Party leaders to finish in 
three days, I am sure the Bill, in view of the circumstances in which it had 
been drafted, would have taken at least two weeks in the other House to go 
through. 

Now, Sir, I come to the two agreements that have been so much talked 
about and on the terms of which the Bill lias been drafted. Sir, so far as 
the Indo- Japanese Agreement is concerned there are four special points to 
which our attention has been drawn by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member. Firstly, Sir, a quota has been fixed for import as for the export 
of cotton from this country. Secondly, Sir, Japan has to purchase, as 
I ha ve said , about one and a half million bales of cotton from this country. 
Sir, so far as these two terms arc concerned, we are very thankful to the 
Honourable the Commerce Member for arriving at such an Agreement. But 
I am afraid a very important feature has been loft out of that Agreement 
and it is about the shipping of these goods from and to India. Sir, Japan 
controls the shipping of goods both from and to India and I think when the 
Agreement was going to be signed this matter should have been settled in the 
interests of this country and the Indian ships should have been given a chance 
of carrying their goods to Japan as well as bringing goods from that country 
as is done by Japan in a sort, of monopoly. 

Sir, so far as the other agreement, well-known as the Mody-Lees Agree- 
ment, is concerned, the Honourable the Commerce Member has just said that it 
is in the interests of the nation. Sir, 1 beg to differ from him. This Agreement 
has been arrived at by the inillowners of Bombay alone. I am told by tho 
Honourable the Commerce Member that this is the biggest and most represen- 
tative Association, and if that Association agrees to reduce the import duty 
by five per cent, the Government lias no hesitation at all in accepting it. Sir, 
I find from the Tariff Board report that there are about 361 mills in India and 
out of these 361 mills the Bombay mills represent only 101. Out of these 101 
mills, Sir, Bombay City itself is responsible for as many as 73 mills. Out of 
these 73 mills, about. 40 have collapsed on account of the general depression, 
so the result conies to this, that this Association represents about 60 mills 
only. With these 60 mills we are told that this Association represents all the 
mills of India. We have got, Sir, opinions which have been circulated to us 
and from these papers we find that the Calcutta Chambers, the Cawnpore 
Chambers, and the Ahmcdabad Millowners, the Baroda Millowncrs and many 
other millowners of different places have protested against this Agreement. 
I will not waste tho time of the House by quoting separately from every 
association but I have given the important names and there are more than a 
dozen representations that have been made to the Government of India and 
protested against this Agreement. Sir, may I have your permission to give 
quotations from the letters of these Millowners’ Associations that have been 
made use of in the other House — not the speeches but the quotations ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Yes, certainly. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I will only quote two opinions on this point — one from 
the Committee of Federation which says : 

“The Committee of the Federation protest against the action of the Government of 
India in fixing in the recent Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill on im- 
ports from Lancashire a lower rate of duty than that unanimously recommended by the 
Tariff Board, and in adopting the terms of the Bomba ^-Lancashire Agreement, despite 
genoral protests throughout the country. The Committee suggest that Government 
should take steps to amend the Bill by excluding that portion thereof which relates to 
duties and other conditions in the terms of the Bombay -Lan cash ire Agreement, and 
obtain public opinion thereon, maintaining in the meanwhile at l^nst the present scale of 
dutios on Lancashire imports *\ 


The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association says : 

“My Association therefore respectfully submits that the present Tariff Act be ex- 
tended fora period of six months and Government be pleased to ascertain the commercial 
opinion before proceeding with the measure, particularly in view of the opposition from 
all quarters except Bombay to the uncalled for concessions granted to the United Kingdom 
by tho Bombay -Lancashire pact 

Sir, one of the experts, I mean Mr. Walchand Hirachand, writes about 
this Pact as follows : 

“The cotton millowners of Bombay Island started, to use a Sanskrit saying as re- 
cently repeated by the Right Honourable Mr. Sastri, to make a deity (Vinayak) of 
Lancashire, but their enthusiastic follower (here he mentioned a name which I will not 
take) out-did them in tho fervour of his enthusiasm by developing and practising the 
•gesture 1 a little further and produced instead a monkey in the shape of his Bill or 
amendment *\ 

Then he goes on to criticise the persons who were concerned with this 
Agreement. I had better leave that out. Sir, as I have said, it is not in the 
interests of the nation because on the one side the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation had agreed to reduce the duty by five per cent, and have not fixed any 
quota for the export of cotton from India. Everything is hypothetical — 
whether they will purchase more cotton. Sir, to rely on the assurance that 
we are going to reduce the duty, I think is not proper or reasonable. The 
assurance is only private and has no force from the Government of Britain as 
well. Wo find in the Bill that while the duties on British manufactures have 
been red; iced, the duties not only on Japan but all European countries have 
been increased. You will find that on cotton twist and yarn, of counts above 
60’s, the duty on British manufacture is five per cent, while on non-British 
manufacture the duty is six and a quarter per cent. On cotton fabrics, of 
British manufacture, the duty is 25 per cent, and not of British manufacture, 
60 per cent. On fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing more than 90 
per cent, of artificial silk, of British manufacture, the duty is 30 per cent, and 
not of British manufacture, 50 per cent. Similarly, Sir, as regards fabrics, 
not otherwise specified containing not more than ten per cent, silk and more 
than ten per cent, and not more than 90 per cent, artificial silk, of British 
manufacture, the duty is 30 per cent, and not. of British manufacture, 50 per 
eent. In this way , Sir, we find that not only Japan, which was the real com- 
petitor in India of the United Kingdom, but all the other countries, e.g., 
America, Italy and Germany, have been penalized for the sake of the United 
Kingdom. And what is the result ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : For the sake of Japan, not the 
United Kingdom. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Yes. The result is that the consumer will have to suffer and 
pay much more. 

Sir, I am not against protection. I am entirely in favour of protection. 
But I want that it should be for a definite period ; it should be high enough to 
allow an industry to bo developed in that period when it can be removed, 
and the consumers will have to pay less in the future. What I find from this 
Bill is that this will not be the case. I do not think my friend Sir IJomi Mehta 
is pleased with this Bill. Ho wants more protection and he is not satisfied 
with the protection that has been given in this Bill. The result will be that 
the industry will be trying to make the two ends meet during this period of 
protection, the consumers will have to pay more, but no result will eventuate 
even after the five years for which protection is being given under this Bill. 
Sir, Tam against this policy. 

Then, Sir, the kandloom industry has not been given the same protection 
as the mill industry has been given. Millions of people depend upon this in- 
dustry which is tarried on everywhere in India by the middle class and poor 
people. 1 am of opinion that the protection that lias been given to yam 
may benefit the mills but will not benefit this industry. From the Bill 1 find 
that the indirect taxation will be increased from 23 to 31 per cent. I would 
like to know from the Government wliat. will be the revenue result out of this 
Bill, whether the Government will be a loser in revenue or whether they will 
get more on account of this enhancement of duties ? Sir, 1 am afraid that 
Government may not do the same thing as they have done in the case of the 
sugar industry. They enhanced the import, duty for a certain period and 
before that period came to an end, they levied a very high excise duty on mills 
which had sprung up out of that protection. 

I am afraid, Sir, that the Government may do the same thing with our 
cotton industry too. If they have got any such idea it would be only fair to 
give warning of that at the very beginning, so that, people may know where 
they stand. Otherwise, just as people have been deceived in regard to the 
sugar protection, they may also be deceived in regard to cotton protection. 
I hope the Government in replying to this debate will explain the position on 
this point, as well as the effect of this measure on the revenues of India. 

This Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we had been given an opportunity 
p of listening to a most interesting and illuminating 

P M ' address by my friend the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member whom we all welcome here to-day and particularly after 

the successful termination of the Tndo-Japanese Agreement a reference to 

which had been made in suitable terms from the Chair this morning. My 
Honourable friend the Commerce Secretary, who is responsible for piloting 
this important Bill in this House, has also shown us by facts and figures in his 
speech the importance of passing this particular measure at this present mo- 
ment but, Sir, I regret that it is not possible for me to see eye to eye with 
some of the arguments advanced on this behalf about which I am going to 
deal very briefly in my speech before the House. 

Sir, the very name of the Bill— Tariff Amendment Bill— is a misnomer* 
Tariff Bills are always revenue Bills whereas the present Bill is professed to 
be primarily for the purposes of protection to the cotton textile industry and 
silk industry in India. I do not understand why Government took this 
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dubious name. I have my suspicions that though the Bill is to all intents and 
purposes a protective measure yet the rates of duties are being manipulated 
in such a way as to be a revenue earning Bill. 

Sir, protective rates of tariff in protective measures arc always losing 
concerns so far as Government revenue is concerned. Before the Bill is finally 
passed I would ask the Government to give us a rough idea as to the amounts 
b}' which the Government will be better off or worse off in regard to each of 
the items dealt with in the Schedule to the Bill in comparison with the yields 
of revenue from those articles for each of the last three years. 

To my mind the appropriate name of the Bill should have been “ Bombay 
cum Government Exploitation Bill ”. Had this Bill been a protective measure 
the period of protection should have been mentioned in the Bill, whereas 
nothing of that sort is to be found in the present Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Might I refer the Honourable 
Member to the fourth clause of the Bill ? 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE : I am 
coming to that. The Bombay textile industry agitated, and agitated hard, for 
the abolition of the excise duty. When the excise duty was abolished the re- 
venue duty on textile goods indirectly gave some amount of protection to the 
Bombay textiles. The Bombay textiles were not satisfied with it and agitated 
for further protection during the last fifty years or so. Their agitation all 
throughout was not against any particular country but they agitated fora 
general protective tariff wall. The country as a whole also took the side of 
the Bombay mills and the agitation went on unabated for about half a century 
or more for such protection. But, Sir, as soon as the Bombay mills made the 
Mody-Locs Pact by which they an* prepared to allow Manchester goods to enter 
India at a lower rate and compete with their own articles, the bottom of 
the whole ease for protection for the Bombay textiles lias, J think, been knocked 
out. When industries require protection they need to be protected from all 
competitions and not the protection from one competitor as in the present 
case of Japan. The Mody-Let s Pact, which is the foundation of this present 
measure, is the first departure from our old objective of protecting our 
textile industry from all competitors irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 
It was a pact for exploiting the Indian masses by Manchester on the one hand 
and the Bombay mills on the other by driving out the third competitor like 
Japan. The Bombay mills have lie come so powerful by protection that they 
can ignore the claims of the consumers’ interests and can have the protective 
duty for a longer period than is required. This position was envisaged by 
the Fiscal Commission as far back as 1922. The Fiscal Commission reported 
amongst other things as follows and , with your permission, Sir, T read the 
following extract : 


“ We have now stated generally the principles in accordance with which we hold 
the protective duties may bo imposed, bill the function of the State is not completed 
when a duty has been imposed. If protection follows the lines which we contemplate, 
most of the protected industries will after a longer or shorter peri( d be in a position to 
disponse with protection altogether, or at any rate to maintain themselves with a con- 
siderably reduced measure of assistance. No one who has studied the history of pro- 
tectionist countries can be blind to the fad that it is far easier to impose a protective 
duty than to reduce or abolish it. As an industry prows economically, its political in- 
fluence also grows, and it is in a position to exert considerable pressure on the body 
that has the power to modify the duty. It may be accepted as tho general experience 
that protective duties are continued for too long a period and at unnecessarily high rates ”, 
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Sir, it is a wonder that the Bombay mills only in the whole of India are 
losing concerns. It is a matter of common knowledge that Bombay is suffering 
from two causes. Firstly and mainly, due to the old types of machinery which 
requires to be changed lock, stock and barrel, otherwise it is not possible for 
them to compete with other mills even within Indian limits, not to speak of 
competition from Manchester and Japan. Secondly, the Tariff Board on the 
textile industry concluded that the managing system prevailing in Bombay 
mills should be controlled by statute. But nothing has been done in that 
direction. In this connection I must express that I entirely agree with the 
views expressed in the minute of dissent attached to the report of the Select 
Committee to which the Bill was referred, by Mr. B. Sitarama Raju, 
Mr. B. Das and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. With your permission, I will read 
some extracts : 

“ Tho Indian mill industry is domineered by managing agency system of firms. 
The Tariff Board on Hie cotton textile industry bnrl cornc to llio conclusion that this 
managing agency system should be statutorily controlled. The revision of the Indian 
Companies Act is long overdue. The Government members of tho Committee assured 
us that tho Government propose to take stops in making changes in the Indian Com- 
panies Act. 

“ Wo regret to have to note that we art' not given any indication of the nature of 
the steps they propose to take. We desire to express our opinion that unless the Gov- 
ernment take offectivo measures to deal with intor-mill financo and check the system 
of finances, block capital, expenditure and the system of commissions, and other ovils 
associated with the managing agency system, and control the other factors arising out of 
tho financial interests of managing agents in subsidiary services, tho claim for protection 
and tho extent to which it is necessary cannot bo justified. When the industry asks 
the country to share its troubles, the country must have the right to share in those rights 
which otherwise would be respected as purely private rights 

Sir, I go a step further and say that Government should not have come 
forward with this indirect legislation before removing the defects in the 
management of the Bombay mills. I do not see any reason why the existing 
system 

The Honourable Sir HOMJ. MEHTA : May I interrupt the speaker 
for one second ? Is he talking with the knowledge that he has of the Bombay 
mills or after reading the report of what passed in the Assembly ? If the 
latter, he is very much incorrect. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : He is expressing the views of 
those three Honourable Members who wrote dissenting minutes and who 
knew nothing much of the subject. 


The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : The present speaker does not 
know even the ABC of the mill industry. He is talking of a subject which be 
does not know and is taking up the time of the House unnecessarily. I would 
like him to say these things outside the House and then I could challenge him. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Sir, 
I thank you. I am not going to speak on what my Honourable friend Sir Homi 
Mehta has referred to. I do not see any reason why the existing system 
of working of the Bombay mills through the agency system which are obsolete 
and old should be taken as the standard for fixing the protection required. 
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Sir, my friends from Bombay may well forgot the remarks they made 
against my poor province because in her dire distress the Government of 
India desired to give her some relief and which was a legitimate claim of 
Bengal since the Meston Award — 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : What has it to do with the Bill 
before us ? It has no connection at all. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : It is a 
passing remark. 

The Honourable Str HOMI MEHTA : It is very much passing. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: I 
want a ruling, Sir, whether I am to bo interrupted like this. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Please proceed with your speech. 

The Honourable JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: But 
they must now remember that it is the consumers of Bengal mostly who will 
have to foot the bill of this protection cost to the Bombay textile. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : But they a^c not. the only 
people in India, Sir. I repeat it. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Capitalists are always capitalists and the word connotes that they can well 
afford to lose a few rupees here or a few rupees there, but to ask the consumers 
to pay from their meagre income to make the fat capitalists of Bombay fatter 
and fatter is nothing short of a scandal. 

In conclusion, I may summarise my position by stating that I am a 
staunch protectionist and I should like to see Government bring in undilut- 
ed protective measures and not an overt measure covered with other inten- 
tions than protection. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I desire to confine myself to a single aspect of the 
measure in which Indian merchants and consumers in Bengal are vitally 
interested. I refer to the proposed duty on fleee t y shirts and vests. Sir, the 
article concerned is very extensively used by agric ult urists throughout Northern 
India as their main shield against the rigours of the cold weather. 

These fleecy shirts, or vests, Sir, arc not manufactured in India. It is 
true that some samples of these have been produced as evidence to the contrary, 
but I am prepared to issue a challenge to any factory in India to produce 
invoices showing any large orders secured by them for their fleecy shirts made 
in India. One of the largest firms of hosiery merchants in Calcutta obtained 
machinery and equipment for the manufacture of these goods in India, but it 
was found impossible to secure the personnel to work the machines locally, 
and the machinery and equipment was disposed of at a tremendous sacrifice. 
The fact is that India have not so far produced these fleecy shirts and vests 
in any appreciable quantity at all. 

That these come from Japan is no fault of the poor consumers in India 
who buy them and find them within the reach of their slender purse. It is 
also open to serious question that if these imports from Japan were stopped, 
Indian manufacturers would be in a position to supply fleecy shirts, or vests, 
at a price at which Japan supplies them. 
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The price of Japanese fleecy vests of 6 lbs. weight to the dozen is c. i.f. 
(cost including freight) Rs. 4-3-7 a dozen and of 9 lbs. 8 oz. weight c. i. f. 
Rs. 5-11-0 a dozen, so that with the import duty at 25 per cent., as it was up 
to 22nd December, 1932, the retail price for the poor agriculturists and consu- 
mers generally works out at about ten or twelve annas each. The 
new import duty in the Bill before the House works out in the case of 
fleecy vests weighing 6 lbs. to the dozen at Rs. 4-8-0 a dozen, or 106 per cent., 
and in the ease of vests of 9 lbs. 8 oz. to the dozen, Rs. 7-2-0 a dozen, or 126 per 
cent. Tt is intended to mulct the poor consumer in Tndia to the amount of 
the duty, for it is not the Japanese manufacturers who would pay the duty, 
for the lack of enterprise of Indian manufacturers who have been unable to 
deliver the goods lie requires to the consumer. 

Sir, this will <*ause the millions of users of these fleecy vests in India con- 
crete physical hardship, without any hope of relief from Indian manufacturers 
for whose sake tiu v are being asked to pass their shivering days in the winter, 
particularly in Northern India, that, with the new duty in force, Indian manu- 
facturers would promptly place on the market these goods of the same pattern, 
price and quality as the Japanese. 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member, in the other place, very reason- 
ably gave an assurance that : 

“ Tl* after inquiries, the Government found there was j list ilical ion for making hooey 
undorvests a separate class, then the Government would have no hesitation in doing 
so ”. 

May I respectfully submit, Sir, that this implied admission by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member that fleecy undervests have been included in articles on 
which the new duty of twelve annas a pound is to be imposed without inquiries 
which were necessary, involving, as the question does, not only the extensive 
financial interests of a large body of Indian merchants, but also the physical 
comfort , efficiency and well being of millions of consumers, strengthens my 
plea for the transference, for the time being, until enquiries of the Govern- 
ment into the subject are completed, of fleecy undervests to the category of 
<c Hosiery not otherwise specified ” liable to the new duty of 35 per cent., 
instead of 106 to 126 per cent. This will be bare justice both to the Indian 
merchants and the consumers. At the same time, I beg to urge upon the 
Government the vital importance of instituting, as early as possible, enquiries 
to ascertain the exact position in regard to the production in India of these 
fleecy vests and the trade in them. 

Sir, with the exception of this feature of the Bill before the H ouse, 1 support 
the measure. 

Tin*: Hunovkaklk Kir MOMJ MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, we have heard in this House all that has been said by several Honourable 
friends ; also the things that have been said about the textile industry in the 
Assembly. This India r. Tariff Act, which is now presented in this House for 
being passed, is the outcome, firstly, of the Tariff Board’s Report in 1932, 
secondly, of the negotiations between Sir Joseph Bbore and the Japanese dele- 
gation to substantiate the duties between India and Japan, and thirdly, of the 
Mody-Lees Pact. The most fundamental thing in this question is, “ Why 
does India want protection in the cotton mill industry ? 39 The industry is 
60 or more years old. It carried on the affairs of the industry during that 
period without any protective duty of any kind. On the contrary it paid for 
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a number of years the excise duty on all cloth that they manufactured to the 
Government of India for the purposes of revenue. Now, what has happened 
to that industry that after going on for such a number of years it has come to 
such a crisis as to come before the House and beg of them to give them protec- 
tion ? Certainly, nobody in this House is going to put forward the charge 
that an industry that was being carried on for 60 years honestly, now within 
these last few years, five or six years, is being carried on so dishonestly that it 
had to come here with a beggar’s bowl to ask for protection. There must be 
something else behind it and it would bo only logical and fair to the industry 
to find out what are the real causos which have brought about this state of 
affairs. And, Sir, 1 am going to prove to the best of my ability how the present 
conditions have arisen. It is no use saying in this House or in an v other House, 
or in the public press that on account of these protective duties the Indian 
cultivators are losing crores and crores of rupees. Tt is all moonshine and I 
will prove it to the hilt that it is so. A great doctor of economics in the other 
House said that India was suffering on account of this textile Bill to the tune 
of Rs. 80 crores. Then, Sir, some of the people in the other House as well as 
in this House said that the industry is very inefficiently managed. As I have 
said before, if it was managed well for 60 years it is very surprising that it is 
so inefficiently managed now. What other reason is there for this ineffi- 
ciency ? Some have pointed out the managing agency system. Others have 
tried to say that private commissions and other expenses are all so made up 
that the agents are getting fat over it and the actual workers and the agricul- 
turists are really suffering. May I ask this House, will any of those gentlemen 
point out one person who has grown fat on it ? Those who have taken private 
commissions or have run the mills on agency lines for their own personal benefit 
have all gone down. None of these has survived. That system, can never 
survive. The only business that will survive is that which is run on honest 
and genuine business lines. Therefore it is no use throwing dirt because here 
and there we find a black sheep — I do not say there is none — hut we must 
take them as a whole. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : There are many. 

The Honourable Sir HOM1 MEHTA : Well, I should like to see it 
pointed out if there are many. Now, coming to the point why protection is 
wanted. Some say our cost of production is higher than that of any other 
country. 1 can assure you, Sir, that I know die industry from A to Z, and I can 
say with the greatest confidence that the cost of production of the cotton mills is 
about four and a half to five annas per pound, i.e., to i urn out from cotton 
a pound of cloth. I am speaking ot the standard count of 20 warp and 26 weft. 
Lancashire, which has had this industry for over 200 years, cannot produce a 
pound of cloth at any lower cost than this. As t o Japan, which has been put 
before us as a model and ranked as t he cheapest producers in the world — I admit 
they are —their cost according to their own figures comes to about three and 
a half pence per pound for every pound of cloth manufactured out of 20 warp 
and 26 Aveft. But there are circumstances wliHi are greatly in favour of 
Japan and which other countries do not enjoy, and ;hcso are the reasons why 
Japan can produce cloth at a penny a pound eke „.er than any odier country. 
These are that labour is one solid Japanese. They have no caste or creed or 
anything else. The labour is ho ;sod in the mill compounds. There they 
live. The labour is fed in the mill compound with everybody else. Labour is 
only paid, after deducting the house allowance and the food allowance, only 
sufficient cash for the bare necessities of li r e. lb re in India and in England 
and the other countries of the west we cannot do that because in India amongst 
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mill workers there are Muhammadans, there are Hindus, there are mahars 9 
chamars and untouchables. These fellows will never live together in one 
compound and they will never take food in one and the same place. Each one 
wants a different food which the mills cannot provide. All these things are a 
handicap in India as well as in other parts of the world. Besides that, wo are 
working only ten hours a day. In the Japanese mills, they arc working 
eleven hours a day. . v ome say more. I want to restrict myself to what the 
Japanese themselves say. In England, they are working only eight hours 
a day ; so is it the case on the Continent. So, naturally, our cost of production 
is high, and therefore we cannot compete with them. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
What about the food of the labourer ? How do we co7iipare in that respect 
with Japan ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : I have no idea. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Japan is well 
organized. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : These are the reasons why the 
Japanese have a pull over all other nations in the world, not India alone. 
But why is India affected far more than any other country ? What are the 
reasons for it ? The reasons arc that the yen has fallen to such an extent that 
they can send back the finished article from Japan to Bombay that it costs 
half the amount in rupee price. 1 will show you an instance how it is done. 
Supposing they are buying Broach cotton whose price today is Rs. 200 which 
is equivalent to 4 pence per pound. When they send it to Japan the exchange 
is against it ; therefore, they pay not four annas as the Indian mills do but 
something like 6 d. per pound. Then their labour charges are about 3 \d. per 
pound, which makes When it is sent back to Bombay, on account of 

the 50 per cent, fall in the yen, it comes here at four annas seven pies or 
somewhere near that figure. Now, the import duty imposed by the Govern- 
ment of India is between five annas and five and a half annas per pound on 
every pound of cloth that is coming to India. That brings the Japanese price 
to about 10 d. The Japanese cloth is sold freely in India at about nine or nine 
and a half annas per pound. The Indian mills have to sell it at the same price 
whereas the Indian mills’ cost is four and a half annas in cotton, five annas for 
producing a pound of cloth and there is no money for depreciation or anything 
else. How then is the mill industry to live without protection ? That is tho 
only reason why protection is wanted and protection is given. It is only bare 
existence. It does not provide even for the depreciation of tho machinery or 
any other improvement in the machinery or for renewal of machinery. At 
this rate, circumstanced as they are, unless the Government gives protection, 
the Indian mills will never thrive. There will be no scope for thriving at all. 
How my friend Sir Joseph Bhore came to the conclusion that 50 per cent. will, 
meet the circumstances I am surprised. 1 was not here in this country when 
this was decided. If I had been, I would have given him my figures for fuller 
consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : How much would you. 
consider sufficient protection ? 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : When I made my speech last 
year, during the budget time, I said that 75 per cent, on Japanese goods was 
a fair protection. That would help the indust ry to live, and if the Government 
gives it for the next five years, that would enable the industry to build up 
certain reserves so as to renew the machinery and everything else. 

• 

Then there is another factor. Japanese labour is not only cheap but it 
turns out a greater percentage than Indian labour, and therefore their costs 
are lower. Why ? Because the climatic conditions in Japan and in Europe 
are far better than those in this country. Here a man may work for ten 
hours but be cannot turn out just as much as a man in Japan or in England can 
give within eight hours. Their stamina is quite different. The stamina of the 
poor labourers in India is so poor that they cannot stand t he si rain and there- 
fore the amount of work they produce is about 20 per cent, less than that of the 
Japanese workman or the English w orkman. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMET) AKBAR KHAN: 
Do you not think that Japanese machinery is far better than, and more effi- 
cient than, the Indian machinery ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : I am surprised at my friend 
asking me that question. Up till the last four or five years, Japan used to 
buy almost every machine from Lancashire. Now, for the last five or six 
years, after the war, they are making looms and other machines — some of them 
are still buying from Lancashire. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
Their machinery is of a better kind* 

The Honourable Sir HOMI HEMTA : You can buy it and use it and 
put up a mill. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAMOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
That is what I have been told. 

The Honourable Sir H OM1 MEHTA : It is said that Japan is such an 
efficient country that they can do wonders and that our Legislature should 
not allow us any protection simply because we are so inefficient. Well, I am 
asking you a plain straightforward question. The Japanese have got a mill 
in Bombay. It is known as the Toyo Podor mills. That mill is run by tho 
J apancsc. The manager is a J apanesc gentleman ; the engineers are Japanese, 
tho head weaver is a Japanese gentleman ; some of the jobbers even are 
Japanese. This mill, Sir, has been worked under the most efficient Japancso 
management and what is tho result ? Year after year, they are not losing one 
lakh or two lakhs, but many, many lakhs. If you ask them to show you their 
balance sheet, then your eyes will be opened. If these very people can do 
wonders in Japan, why should they not do the same in this country ? If they 
were successful, they would have put up not only one mill bub dozens of mills 
in India, under the control of the Japanese to save 50 per cent, import duty. 
But they know they cannot do it. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
They do not want to give their secrets to you. 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Therefore, Sir, to say that wo 
are inefficient is a false bogey — an absolutely false bogey. You can take it 
from me — I am not saying anything for the sake of myself ; I am saying it 
for the sake of the industry, as one speaking for the whole of India and as 
an Indian — I have got no axe to grind — I am not going to make one rupee more 
or one rupee less by saying this, but I am saying what I feel inwardly in these 
matters that I am doing a right service to my country. Some of the gentlemen 
remarked that the mill agents were multi-millionaires and millionaires in 
Bombay. Will any one point his finger to any man who has become a multi- 
millionaire in the mill industry % Can they point out to me one man ? If so, 

I should be only too pleased to know it. The great house of Petits owned more 
than seven or eight mills. These mills have gone down — gone down in the 
gutter absolutely. All those mills, nearly about 600 or 700 thousands spindles — 
no one to buy. A mill costing a crore of rupees sold for Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 lakhs 
as mere scrap iron. It was scrapped by the Borahs and sent as scrap iron either 
to Japan or Germany to be turned into armaments. Then take the house of 
Currimbhoys, with thirteen big mills aggregating a total of more than a million 
spindles, it has gone down. During the war they did not know what to do with 
their money. They were Muhammadans and one of the best firms. Their 
property was worth more than Rs. 3 crorcs and they could command a crore 
whenever they liked, and within six years they were ruined. And why ? 
Because the Indian markets were flooded with Japanese piccegoods at ruinous 
prices, their stocks accumulated and with all their money they could not 
finance their business and so they had to go down. Look at the fate of 
Sassoon’s, who are multi-millionaires. Some say they are worth Rs. 25 or 30 
crores. But look at the condition of their mills, nearly eight or ton mills 
belonging to them with nearly 800,000 spindles, and all gone to pieces. Their 
Rs. 100 share is not worth oven Rs. 5. The Rs. 10 share of the United Mills 
with a capital of Rs. (> crores is worth two annas, and if you want to sell that 
share for even two annas you would not be able to sell it. These are the 
conditions. Where is the Bombay Presidency getting fat over what they call 
the unscrupulous methods of the mill industry ? It makes my heart burn to 
come here and ask for this protection. But there is no other recourse and there 
is no other recourse because it is the exchange that is responsible and the 
Government of India is not doing us any favour. They are only protecting us 
against the exchange and not against the inefficiency of the mills, as somebody 
has said in this House and in the other place. Those arc the conditions and 
nobody can say that anybody is fattening on the earnings of the mills. As 
far as I know nearly Rs. 100 crores have been invested in the cotton mill 
industry. If I am wrong I should like to be corrected because I am only 
quoting from memory, but I think it is very nearly that amount. If you 
take the average for the dividends paid during the last five or six years, you 
will find that it does not come to even one and a half per cent, and if it had not 
been for the Ahmedabad mills it would have been zero or even a minus on the 
debit side. Those are the conditions and nobody is more surprised than I am 
to hear from responsible gentlemen in this House that the cotton millowners 
are fattening on the profits and becoming millionaires. 

Now, Sir, our friend the Commerce Member has settled affairs with the 
Japanese as far as the new duties are concerned, so it is no use going over the 
old ground again. What I say is that this 50 per cent . duty will keep our heads 
above water but nothing further. If Sir Joseph Bhore expects that it will do 
more than that and help us to earn money he is mistaken. That is all I can 
say about it. 
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As regards the Mody-Lees Pact, some Honourable Members may not be 
aware of the fact that Lancashire does not compete with India as regards 85 per 
cent, of the cotton trade. In other words, England does not send out coarse 
counts to India, I mean the 20s. and 30s. What Great Britain sends out to 
India are the finer counts, 40s. and over, right up to 150. Those counts are 
very rarely made in India. Only 15 per cent, of the entire Indian industry is 
concerned with fine counts. And how did that happen ? When the Noyce 
Committee sat in 1920 Sir Frank Noyce advocated very strongly that India 
should not remain dependant on coarser counts only and they should try and 
spin finer counts. He gave that advice. Some of the mills threw away their 
old preparations and put in now preparations to spin fine counts. Others, 
mostly in Ahmedabad, put up new mills, about seven or eight new mills, to spin 
fine counts. They took the advice of Sir Frank Noyce. They did well for 
some time, exceedingly well I should say. Then two years ago our worthy 
Finance Member comes in and puts a duty of Its. 25 per candy on cotton that 
arrives in India from foreign countries. Now we all know that fine counts 
cannot be spun out of Indian cotton. Wo must either use East African, for 
the medium counts like 40, or, in the case of the 100s. and over, we must use 
JSgyptain. Nothing else will do. England is getting Egyptian and American 
cotton without any duty, and it fell to the lot of poor India to pay Rs. 25 per 
candy, which is equivalent to half an anna per pound, as duty to the Govern- 
ment of India, for running that cotton into the mills and for taking the advice 
of one of their Executive Council Members. This was not enough. In those 
days the duty on imported stores and machinery was nil. Only in the case of 
a few items it was two and a half per cent. On sizing materials, chemicals and 
dyes it was five per cent. What is it today ? On every piece of machinery 
that we order out to India wo have to pay ten per cent, duty ; on stores ten 
and in some cases fifteen per cent. ; on chemicals something like 30 per cent, 
and on dyes something like 50 per cent. How then can we make money ? 
As I have said, the Mody-Lees Pact does not touch the Indian mill industry to 
the extent of 85 per cent. It does touch that fifteen per cent, who took the 
advice of Sir Frank Noyce and established new mills to spin fine counts. They 
are handicapped against Lancashire to the extent of half an anna per pound 
in the case of cotton and three and a quarter per cent, in the caso of stores, 
machineries, chemicals and dyes. Out of the 25 per cent, which is charged just 
now on Lancashire goods, they virtually get a rebate of thirteen per cent, as 
stated above, and only twelve per cent, is the actual duty. But when one also 
takes the exchange into consideration, 1*. fid. as compared to Is. 4d. previously, 
as between India and Lancashire there is not a preference of even one per cent, 
to India. 

Then, Sir, in the case of yarns over 50s thoy have taken out all the duty 
except five per cent. The duty on cotton remains j ust the same. So in yarns, 
50s and over in India, instead of getting any advantage of five per cent, duty 
we actually pay an excess duty of which the benefit goes to Lancashire. We 
pay half an anna to the Government of India on cotton, we pay on mill stores 
and other articles for manufacture of yarns of 50 counts and over ten per cent, 
duty on the articles we use, and therefore wo are under a disadvantage of 
about eight to nine per cent., whereas the Government of India only charges 
five per cent, on the finer yarns of British manufacture. 

Then, most of the gentlemen ask what thoy have to do with such a small 
community of mill -owners \ our interest is the interest of the agriculturist. 
Our interest must be centred on the agriculturists who form 80 to 85 per cent, 
of the population. I quite agree with them . They are perfectly right in what 
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they say. But they must remember that this small group of mill-owners or 
mill-agents employ ten lakhs of people altogether all over India from one end 
to the other in the cotton mill industry. These one million workmen, you 
must remember, get on an average a salary of Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 per month. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Where ? In Bombay or 
upcountry ? 


The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : If you have no knowledge, there 
is no use asking me a question ; but when I quote Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 per month, 
I am quoting the average salary for the whole of India and I am not talking 
of one place. In some places they get as much as Rs. 50. Now, Sir, if you take 
the lot of the agriculturists working in the fields they do not get more than 
Rs. 9, or Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 per month at the outside and that during the seasonal 
period and after that they get next to nothing. These are the conditions. 
These one million people have their families, wives and children ; they all 
depend on that. They are quite happy and they are doing well. If the cotton 
mills are wiped off the map of India, what would happen ? These men will be 
on the road ; they would be begging in the street or working in the field and so 
the wages of field workmen will go still lower down. The Indian mills are 
consuming according to the Cotton Committee 25 lakhs bales of cotton in 
India. Those 25 lakhs of bales would be either sown less in the land or will 
have to be shipped out to other parts of the world. When the buyers know 
that India is not going to buy one pound of cotton, they will dictate their own 
prices and those prices would be miserable prices for the country. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
Who says that the mill-ownors do not employ these people ? We say the mills 
are charitable institutions. We do want something for ourselves. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Now, Sir, when all that com- 
petition is wiped off from India and not a pound of cotton cloth is manufactured 
in this country, what would happen ? Foreign mills, mills from Japan, 
Britain, Germany, and other countries, will be sending out all the cloth to this 
country. Are they going to sell you at four and a half annas a pound ? No. 
They will say that there is no competition ; there is no method to guage the 
price ; so we shall have our full pound of flesh. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
America would take their place ; several other countries would take their 
place. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : That is not all. Not only the 
labourers will suffer. What about the coal industry of India ? All these 
gentlemen have no idea how much coal is used by the cotton mills. That 
will not be required. Coal miners will be off their work ; coal mining companies 
will go into liquidation and many things may happen. 

The Honourable Khan Bahapur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY: 

Electrio energy* 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Electric energy is not produced 
from nothing. There is no water power everywhere. Then there are the 
cotton brokers all over India, middlemen, insurance companies, bankers, port 
trusts, and all the landing places. These will all suffer and bring about more 
misery. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
The sooner we get rid of them the better. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : In that case none of your 
produce will move. Sir Guthrie Russell will tell you that. During this 
transition period when Japanese exchange is playing such a big factor and is 
ruining the industry at home, the Government should protect the industry 
in the best manner they possibly can so as to see that that industry is not 
making an undue profit on the capital invested in the industry. That is an 
absolutely fair way of asking for protection. If any mill makes a profit of more 
than ten per cent, let that mill give the excess money to the Government of 
India to fill in their coffers. If the cotton mill industry flourishes, then all 
the mills that are lying idle and the hundreds and thousands of spindles which 
are lying idle all over India will be working. They will not then be consuming 
25 lakhs bales of cotton, but a few lakhs more. So there will be no need to 
send more cotton to Japan or to England. If things prosper and new mills 
spring up, there will be more cotton consumed in the country itself and both 
the growers as well as the manufacturers will be happy in the end. 

These are the remarks that I have to make, and I support the Bill without 
saying a word against it ; but these are the pros and cons which I hope the 
Government of India will take into consideration when they are thinking 
further about this Bill. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
4 p M (Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : I rise to support the 

Motion of my Honourable friend the Commerce 
Secretary. The Bill before us embodies two important agreements, the one an 
official compact between the Governments of India and Japan, the other a 
private arrangement between the Millowners* Association, Bombay, and the 
Lancashire delegation. In another place it has been pointed out, and I 
entirely agree with the observation, that the Indo- Japanese Agreement is an 
event of historic importance, the significance of which cannot be over estimated. 
It is the first time in the history of India when our Government conducted 
direct negotiations for a trade treaty with a foreign government. It is our 
duty to congratulate the Honourable Members of the Government, particularly 
the Commerce Member, the Industries Member and the Leader of this House, 
who played so conspicuous a part in bringing the negotiations to a successful 
issue. When we realise that siruilar negotiations between Japan and the 
British Government have fallen through, we get a measure of the patience, 
tact, skill and energy with which the Indian Government has carried on these 
negotiations. I repeat that the members of the Government and indeed all 
concerned in these conversations including the overworked officers and staff of 
the Commerce Department deserve to be warmly congratulated on the arduous 
and patriotic services which they have rendered to this country. 

The second agreement which is incorporated in this Bill is that which has 
been arrived at between the Lancashire delegation and the Millowners* Asso- 
ciation of Bombay. It has been asserted that apart from its commercial aspect, 
this agreement has been of distinct political value. Though some critics have 
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belittled or altogether denied the political advantages of such an agreement, 
I feel certain that by promoting a better understanding between the textile 
industries of the two countries, it has undoubtedly helped the cause of India’s 
political progress. 

But apart from the political aspect, I welcome this Agreement as of great 
value to the promotion of the commercial prosperity of India. I believe that 
India’s commercial future lies in close co-operation with Great Britain. It is 
in an adjustment of Indian and British interests in this country that the com- 
mercial salvation of India lies. At a time when acute economic nationalism 
is the main characteristic of most foreign nations I am convinced that India 
can only prosper by taking full advantage of the fact that it is a unit of the 
biggest Empire in history — the British Empire. That is why I welcomed 
the Ottawa Pact and this Agreement which adopts the principle of that Pact 
will prove beneficial not merely to the textile industry of India but to the 
cotton growers and the agriculturists. Sir, in spite of comments to the 
contrary I am convinced that the vast majority of Indians desire to have 
friendly relations with British trade. The policy of Imperial preference will 
do us no harm and will on the other hand make for our greater prosperity. 
I am glad therefore that t he Government has incorporated the results of that 
Agreement in this Bill. 

1 have already referred to the lndo -Japanese Agreement but one aspect 
of it deserves to be emphasized. The Agreement provided for the purchase 
by Japan of a certain quantity of Indian cotton and thus directly benefits the 
cotton grower. India is a vast producer of raw materials and it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to find foreign markets for our raw products. I am 
glad. Sir, that Government have recognized this fact and have made a beginning 
in this Agreement. Moreover, Japan is the most important eastern nation 
and the commercial relations of India and Japan are bound to be very intimate 
and to grow in that intimacy in the coining years. J. see that the Select 
Committee of the Assembly has recommended that a Trade Commissioner or 
Agent on the parallel of South Africa should be appointed in Japan. It seems 
to me that this is an important recommendation and 1 hope Government 
will give it its best consideration. 

Sir, it is not necessary to go into the details of the Bill. I shall only refer 
to a few items. It is felt that the duty on raw silk and artificial silk goods 
of non-British manufacture is not sufficiently high and does not afford enough 
protection. I hope the Honourable Member will watch the position and if he 
finds it necessary increase the duty. 

Sir, I support the Motion. 


The Council then adjourned for Tea till Twenty-Five Minutes Past Four 
of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Tea at Twenty-Five Minutes Past Four 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, standing at this late hour of the day, I do not 
propose to indulge in any very lengthy observations. I shall only deal with a 
few salient features of the Bill. At the outset, I should like to offer my 
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felicitations to the Honourable the Co mmerce Member and his colleagues on 
the successful issue of the negotiations which were carried on recently with 
Japan. It is really gratifying that an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council has signed on behalf of the Government of India a trade 
agreement with a foreign power. This agreement and the one which was 
reached with Lancashire have helped a great deal in solving the problem of 
the textile industry in this country. Apart from the immediate results which 
these agreements are bound to produce to the mutual advantage of the parties 
concerned, the one great benefit that has accrued is the practice that has been 
established — the practice of settling differences by means of mutual friendly 
discussions and consultation. Sir, the personal contacts that have been 
established and the appreciation by the contracting parties of each other’s 
position and point of view are bound to produce results which will far transcend 
any advantage that will be derived for the time being from the terms of the 
agreement. I shall take up the Boinbay-Lancashiro Agreement which has 
been subject to much criticism both in the Legislature and outside it. The 
objection that it represents an agreement between two private organizations 
is not one which can hold water. Sir, if the Agreement were such that it could 
not be deviated from, one which the Government had not the authority to 
change even by one jot or tittle, then certainly such an agreement would have 
been considered highly objectionable. But when the Government has the 
power, when the Legislature has the power, to accept, amend or reject the 
Agreement, such a rapprochement between private organizations is not only 
desirable but welcome. Again, Sir, it has been said that the organization 
which entered into negotiations on behalf of India was not one which was 
competent to do so, inasmuch as there was another section in the country 
which was opposed to the point of view presented by the Bombay Millownors’ 
Association. To this my reply would be that the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion is the most representative and most important organization in the textile 
industry of the country. As has been observed by the Honourable the 
Commerce Secretary and tlic Honourable the Commerce Member, it has got 
its membership widespread throughout India and there is no important area 
in the country which is not interested in this organization. Another objection 
that was raised was that there was no undertaking on the part of Lancashire 
to take more and more of Indian raw cotton. It is surprising, Sir, that the 
persons who make this criticism are persons who are expected to know better, 
persons who ought to know the things that are happening in this country and 
have been happening for a long time. Long before this Agreement was 
reached or even before it was attempted attempts were being made in the 
United Kingdom to increase the use of Indian raw cotton. This was in 
pursuance of the Ottawa Agreement, and it was in view of the agreements 
that were expected to be reached between India and the United Kingdom 
and the implementing of which agreement was promised by His Majesty’s 
Government. One of the Honourable Members remarked that in view of the 
fact that His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement were bound 
to help in increasing the use of Indian cotton, it was not necessary that this 
Agreement should have boon reached at all, and in fact, just because in the 
Bombay-Lancashire Agreement there is no definite undertaking about the 
purchase of Indian cotton, this assurance is only a vague assurance and merely 
a pious hope held out. To this, Sir, my reply is that in Article 8 of the Agree- 
ment between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, 
which deals with this aspect of the problem, all that His Majesty’s Government 
promise to do is to undertake that they will co-operate in any practical scheme 
that will bo agreed to between the manufacturing trade and producing interests 
in the United Kingdom and India for promoting either by research, propaganda 
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or improved marketing with the United Kingdom. So, if His Majesty’s 
Government could by its good offices help in the offtake of Indian raw cotton, 
it would be only after such agreements have been reached between India and 
the United Kingdom. And my Honourable friend who made that kind of 
criticism stated that if His Majesty’s Government had not in pursuance of 
this Agreement tried to increase the use of Indian raw cotton by Lancashire 
mills it would have committed a breach of faith . But I say that according to 
Article 8 in the Agreement that is not at all the case. But on the other hand, 
I assert this, that if the Bombay Association had wilfully refused to make this 
Agreement in spite of the fact that the Agreement was reasonable and fair and 
opened an avenue to co-operation between these two countries in the matter of 
trade and commerce, if this Association had wilfully refused to enter into this 
Agreement then the Bombay Association would have been guilty of doing a 
thing which would have prevented Article 8 of this Agreement coming into 
operation, and consequently it would have committed something in the nature 
of a breach of faith. 

Now, Sir, I will just say a word about the other advantages that have 
flowed from this Agreement. As has already been observed by the Honourable 
the Commerce Secretary, no other event in recent history has done so much to 
promote the good relations between the United Kingdom and India as this 
Agreement. Several members of the Indian delegation to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee have borne testimony to the remarkable effect which 
this Agreement has had on the evidence tendered by the Manchester Associa- 
tion. (An Honourable Member : “ What about the Churchill allegations ? ”) 
They are yet to be investigated. Again, this Agreement had really brought 
about a remarkable change of attitude on the part of witnesses who appeared on 
behalf of the Manchester Association, indicating that in spite of the demand 
that they made for safeguards there was discernible very clearly a disposition 
on the part of those witnesses to prefer a solution by co-operation and to rely 
on the goodwill and cordial relationship with India rather than upon 
safeguards. Therefore I feel that this is one of the grandest achievements 
in recent history. 

Now, Sir, just a word about the Indo-Japanese Agreement. Since this 
Agreement has been approved and not seriously objected to by anybody, I 
do not think it is necessary for me to say anything about the advantages that 
are likely to accrue to us from this. I would only point out one feature of this 
Agreement which to my mind seems to be not very helpful, and that is the quota 
system. I feel that the quota system is a very good system and one which 
should be welcomed if the consumption in the country is on the increase. But 
when owing to the steady decline in the purchasing power of the masses the 
consumption is daily decreasing, the quota system is positively injurious to 
the interests of the people. The result of this quota system would be that the 
burden in the loss of consumption would fall upon India and not upon 
Japan, and it is perfectly certain that the prices will increase inasmuch 
as the cut-throat competition would have been eliminated. The result 
will be that the poor masses will have to pay a much higher price for the 
articles for which they are now paying much less, and that without the 
guarantee that the indigenous mills would have received protection so that in 
course of time the masses might be recompensed for the sacrifice they make. 
There is no prospect of this. So I feel that this quota system is a source of 
positive injury to the people of this country. 
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I feel, Sir, that in this Bill no attempt has been made to solve the question 
of the handloom industry. I simply indicate this and make only one obser- 
vation in regard to this, that this is an industry which supports nearly ten 
millions of people in the land, and therefore its interests have got to be 
jealously protected. And this is an industry which has got to be protected 
not only from foreign competition but also from the mills in the country. 

Again there is the question of yarn and how to solve the matter as between 
the conflicting claims of the handloom weaver and the spinning factory, which 
places us on the hdrns of a dilemma. I feel very earnestly that every effort 
will have to be made to try and solve this question and find a via media to an 
adjustment of these conflicting claims. So far as hosiery is concerned, I 
endorse the observations made by my Honourable colleague Mr. Suhrawardy . 
I feel that this is an industry which does not at all need protection because 
it is not in a position to supply even 20 per cent, of the requirements of the 
country, and an industry which does not supply even 20 per cent, of the 
requirements of the country is not one which can be considered to have any 
claim to protection. The Fiscal Commission which discussed this question of 
protection — of which you, Sir, were a distinguished member, — makes it quite 
clear that no industry which is not stable should be given any protection, 
because there is no chance of such an industry being in a position to do 
without the aid behind which it takes shelter and will always have to be 
propped up and as such would be most injurious to the interests of the people 
of the country. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, at this late hour I do not think it will be convenient for the 
House to hear me on all the points on which I wished to dwell. The 
Honourable the Commerce Secretary himself admitted that this was a 
comprehensive and complicated Bill. I, Sir, find that it is not only this, but 
as there are now' being published omnibus volumes which contain diverse 
and different kinds of material in one volume, in the same way this Bill is an 
omnibus Bill and contains any number of things which have no relationship 
except that they belong to the Department of Commerce. 

First of all, I wish to confine myself to examining the case for protection 
and the extent of the protection which the Tariff Board has submitted and 
after that I wish to examine how far the Bombay mills of the Millowners* 
Association have improved themselves since 1926. Within these narrow con- 
fines I shall remain and I will discuss other points on some other occasion. 
The basis of the Bill is admittedly protection. But although the Tariff Board 
submitted its report on 20th November, 1932, the Government introduced this 
Bill as late as March, 1934. Fifteen and a half months were wasted ; or rather 
it was found impossible to bring forward a measure for that period. I admit 
the plea of the Commerce Member that circumstances over which he had no 
control forced him to defer his taking action over it. That is a valid excuse, 
but can it be denied that the Tariff Board enquiry is an expert enquiry, is an 
enquiry in which opinion is based on actual possibilities of the market and the 
actual prices and working costs vary, and these are the basic principles on 
which the whole edifice is made up. If the Government found themselves 
unable to bring forward a legislative measure, the only and rational action 
that they could have taken was, to have asked the Tariff Board to revise 
their basic figures and to have submitted them to the House. I expected that 
the Select Committee in the other place at least would have realized its res- 
ponsibility and asked the Government to give more recent basic figures on 
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which the Tariff Board report was based , but my hopes were shattered . Every- 
where there is the same lack of foresight and we could not expect anything 
better. The representatives of the people who come into the Legislatures come 
to represent certain interests, certain constituencies, and if they act according 
to that they are to be admired and not to be treated with disrespect. They 
come with a mandate from the people for three years and the mandate has 
expired and they are here on the sufferance of the Treasury benches, and 
therefore they are pleading for the Treasury benches and leaving the consti- 
tuencies to take care of themselves. 

Even if we admit that the Government thought that its own Department 
had sufficient material to guide them in forming their amendment to the Tariff 
Board proposals, they ought to have been placed before us. There is one 
thing for which I can find no excuse for the Government. It is the suppres- 
sion of the evidence adduced before the Tariff Board. In the 1926 enquiry 
four volumes of evidence were published during the year. T could not find 
out the exact dates, but they were all issued in 1927. In this tariff enquiry 
the evidence has not been published up till now even after 17 months of the 
report. Can there be any defence for this except that the case is weak, that 
it cannot stand criticism, that if everything is brought to light it will fall to 
the ground ? I was very fortunate in getting at least one volume of the 
material which was submitted to the Tariff Board in 1932. I inquired in the 
Library when the Bill was first brought to our notice and at that time I could 
not get this volume. As I was passing through the Library this morning 
I made a last enquiry and found that the representations submitted to the 
Tariff Board by the applicants for protection was in the Library and I am 
sorry I could not go through it with the care I would have liked to. 

Sir, I shall now commence by dealing with chapter VI of the Tariff Board’s 
report. Tn this connection T wish to point out that formerly by 
conviction I was a free trader, but the peculiar circumstances of India have 
forced every man to become a protectionist, because Tndia, as it is a prey, 
at the present moment, to every one, cannot safeguard itself without having 
recourse to protection. The Legislature has given its approval, and the Gov- 
ernment has also admitted that there must be some tangible basis on which 
protection should be given. And in that connection the work of yourself, 
Mr. President, and your colleagues in the Fiscal Commision, is the main founda- 
tion stone on which the Tariff Board enquiries have been based. It is very 
strange that in the terms of reference of the 1 932 enquiry as well as of the 1926 
enquiry no mention was made of those basic conditions which you gentlemen 
had laid down — the cardinal points for giving protection. There is not only 
this drawback but the Tariff Board has enunciated new principles, has given 
currency to new grounds for giving protection ; and unless those grounds are 
sufficiently examined by the Governments and by the people, I do not think 
that they should replace the monumental work which the Fiscal Commission 
have done. The Tariff Board ought to have taken into consideration the 
facts that in the 1926 enquiry the President had not agreed with the majority 
of the recommendations of the Tariff Board and there was a note of dissent 
by the President, that the Government had come to a decision that no case for 
protection was made out. These were the two cardinal points which the 
Tariff Board ought to have examined and proved to the hilt — that they could 
not be substantiated, that times had changed and there was a fit case for pro- 
tection. Add to this, Sir, when protection came for the first time it came 
with Imperial preference, and you must remember that in the other place 
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tliere was some cry about its being rejected on that account. People did not 
give it that unmixed blessing which would have justified the Tariff Board in 
coming to the conclusion that they could do without substantiating the case 
for giving protection. Sir, the one thing which the Tariff Board report 
does is to bring into prominence that this Bill has not been brought so much 
with a view to support the textile industry as a whole as it has been brought 
to sustain the tottering Bombay industry. 

The Fiscal Commission’s first condition was, that the industry in question 
should possess sufficient natural advantages in respect of material , labour , power 
and the existence of an extensive home market. This first condition is proved to 
the hilt. Everyone on every side of the House and in every part of the country 
knows that India produces cheap labour, it is a producer of cotton, it has an 
extensive home market, and therefore no one will disagree with the Tariff 
Board in their reply in the affirmative to the first condition. But in this 
connection I should like to point out that the lack of co-ordination in the Go- 
vernment departments has been brought glaringly before us. The question 
which is very intimately connected with the protection and well-being of the 
industry is the production of long staple cotton. It is well known, Sir, that 
in the past India used to pride itself on its fine linens and muslins. It could not 
have been produced if there were no fine long staple cotton and we know there 
is none in India now, because the one-time Indian cotton industry was massa- 
cred. But I do wish that the Department of Agriculture had taken more 
care and done something more tangible to introduce long staple cotton in 
suitable parts of India. Almost every variety of climatic condition that you 
can think of is found in some part or other of India. It is only because there 
is no insistent research and sufficient money is not being spent that we are 
not growing long staph' cotton. 

Sir, T. now come to the second condition of the Fiscal Commission. The 
industry must be one which without the help of protection is not likely to develop 
at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the 
country. This is, Sir, a very wholesome check which your Commission has 
imposed on industries applying for protection. We are. Sir, in favour of dis- 
criminating protection but we will oppose and always oppose protection gone 
mad. Sir, in paragraphs 112 to lib, the second condition has been applied 
but the initial mistake of the Tariff Board is that it has placed a premium on 
inefficiency and obsolete machinery by basing its calculation on average mills. 
It did not 'take* into consideration that mills during the boom period have paid 
dividends many times more than the capital itself. In this connection, Sir, I 
have prepared six statements* from the reports published by the Tariff Board 
in 1927 and 1932, which I should like to incorporate with my speech, and 
from which I will quote a few figures. The Tariff Board itself in paragraph 
40 on page 83 of the report stated how the Bombay mills utilized their profits 
during the period 1920, 1921 and 1922. In this period, Sir, the Grown mills 
on a share of the face value of Rs. 500 during the three years made a profit of 
Rs. 2,955, which comes to Rs. 985 or 197 per cent per annum. The Swadeshi 
made a profit of 103 per cent, per annum, I am not giving the full report, as 
you will find it in Statement “ A. ” 

This shows, Sir, that the Bombay mill industry in an effort to get rich, 
quickly disposed of all the profits they had made in dividends and commis- 
sions. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Did Bombay alone do that \ 

* Reproduce a? Appendix at f.lje end of these debates. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I will give the reply t< 
that. The Japanese also made the same profits. Ahmedabad made th 
same profits. But there was a great deal of difference in the manner in whicl 
it was disposed of. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Did not jute and coal make th 
same profits ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : But, Sir, jute and coa 
are not being given 50 per cent, protection which the Bombay mill industry 
is getting. 

Sir, the Tariff Board of 1927 discussed how Japan provided more thar 
5 p.m. sufficient depreciation out of the profits in order to insure 

tho future prospects oil a par with the present, and the 
same thing happened with Ahmedabad. Much has been made of the fad 
that in 1930-31 the mills showed enormous losses but not a word is said how 
much of this loss is due to inefficiency of management, pilfering, and othei 
charges which the Tariff Board recites in chapter 4. This has happened 
because they did not examine these accounts which were submitted by the 
mills. They simply trotted out the figures given by the Millowners’ Associa 
lion. That this gloomy picture does not show the condition of tho industry 
as a whole in general has been amply emphasized by the Board itself by show- 
ing that the Ahmedabad mills showed a profit of per cent, on capital plus 
reserves. I call it special pleading and camouflaging to tack the profit? 
to reserves and paid up capital. Profits are always regarded as on paid nj 
capital. They take into account all the interest payments and all out-of- 
pocket payments, and afterwards when a profit is declared that profit is in 
relationship only with the capital. The Tariff Board realized this mistake 
and they also stated further on that on the paid up capital only it was approxi- 
mately 12£ per cent. At a time when every industry was in a bad condi- 
tion, if the Ahmedabad millowners could make 12J per cent, that is sufficient 
and it was rather creditable to them, but that does not justify a demand for 
further protection. But, Sir, my complaint, is that when they state that the 
rate is four and a halt' per cent, on the paid up capital and the reserve, they 
ought to have given us a picture of what was the capital and what was the 
reserve. The Tariff Board in this inquiry I find have not tric'd to place the 
ease in a manner in which it could be examined and subjected to criticism. 
Ah opposed to this the 1927 report lias given us the figures of the capital 
and the reserve of the Ahmedabad industry. From that report. Sir, we find 
that the paid up capital and reserve in Ahmedabad were Rs. 3,26 and Rs. 3,66 
crores in the year 1924, so that the difference between the capital and the 
reserve fund was 100 to 112. Now, Sir, if we take into account the fact 
that the Tariff Board in giving out the 12J per cent, return on capital have 
made a deduction which they ought not to have made — they deducted Rs. 2,5(1 
lakhs which, was the amount of surrendered money — if that is taken into 
account, that will represent a return of 13 £ per cent. It is surprising that 
after showing this, the conclusion to which the Tariff Board come is one which 
we cannot endorse. This is what they say : 

“ If there were no protective duties, even assuming the continual ion of the Swadesh 
movement, it seems to us a valid contention as regards the bulk of tho industry tha 
no surplus wiH be forthcoming for financing any extensions and improvements”. 

Sir, this cannot be true of the textile industry in general, but there is no 
doubt that this is true of Bombay. This really portrays the condition of 
Bombay. Bombay cannot stand without— not 50 per cent, duty — 75 per 
cent. duty. That is what they admit, j should like to present to the House 
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and to the Commerce Member some facts which show how the Bombay industry 
has been wasting its opportunities and how Ahmedabad has been building 
up its industry. Sir, Tables IX and X to the Tariff Board report gives the 
picture of the capital and block after depreciation and in the present new 
volume which I got from the Library this morning, the Ahmedabad Mill owners* 
Association has presented us with further facts on the same lines the counter- 
part of which I do not find from the Bombay Millowners’ Association. They 
were afraid to give it because they could not sustain their case. In 
Ahmedabad, between 1921 and 1925, the block after depreciation was more 
than covered by capital and reserve. During these five years they wrote 
off Rs. 1,58,28,000 on a block account in 1925 of Rs. 6,71,10,000 which re- 
presents a writing-off of 24 per cent, in four years. This is what the Ahmed- 
abad industry did. Look at Bombay. In Bombay, on the other hand, the 
capital and the reserve was five per cent, more in 1921 than the block account, 
but in 1925 it was five per cent, less than the amount of block and during 
this period they have written off Rs. 4,70,55,000 on a block account in 1925 
of Rs. 31,17,59,000 or less than 12 per cent, during this boom period. Does 
that show that the industry was really trying to put its house in order ? Does 
it show that the industry was genuinely anxious to establish itself on a firm 
footing '{ Docs it show that there was any desire on the part of the Bombay 
millowners to sustain the industry in India ? This shows, Sir, that although 
the Bombay industry was an older industry and therefore the mills were older, 
and they ought to have written off more as depreciation than the Ahmedabad 
mills, but actually, during this boom period, they did not write off oven half 
as much in terms of percentage as Ahmedabad did. If further proof of the 
folly of the Bombay industry is required it is found from a perusal of Tables 
XLI11 to L of the first Tariff Board’s report. Here the Tariff Board has 
dealt with the over- capitalization. I shall not waste the time of the House 
by reciting them. But I shall lay the statements * on the table. I have 
differentiated these tables into two parts. In one, Statement “ B, ” I have 
placed those mills which have increased their capital without any increase 
in spindles and looms, and in the other, Statement “ C,” I have given the 
names of those mills which have increased tlicir capital but they have not 
made corresponding increases in the looms and spindles. From these two 
statements 1 find that eight mills increased their capital from Rs. 1,12,00,000 
to Rs. 3,82,00,000 or an increase of 340 per cent, on the first capital without 
any increase of looms and spindles. I was surprised that none of these mills 
came into the category of those mills about which the Bombay millowners 
have taken credit of having ivuim (t their capital. None of these eight mills, 
strangely enough, come into this category, although some of the mills in the 
second category in which there has been increase without corresponding in- 
crease of spindles and looms occur in the list of reductions effected. There, 
{Sir, a capital of Rs. 92 lakhs has been increased to Rs. 216 lakhs. This shows 
that they ovcr-reached the mark. This point has been further commented 
upon by the Tariff Board of 1927 who say in paragraph 40 : 

“ Even if this contention is accepted, us valid, the fact that the original cost of land, 
buildings and machinery, as shown in tlio Bombay Millowners’ Association, also increased 
by 60 per cent, in 1920 and 80 per cent, in 1921 as compared with the figures of 1919 
cannot bo overlooked 

These are the ways, Sir, in which the Bombay industry is being carried 
n. Sir, Table LI in a very pertinent manner brings out the salient features 
the over-capitalization. Jt says that between 1918 and 1925, in Bombay, 

* Keprochieed as an Appendix at the end of these debates. 
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the capitalization per spindle increased by 53 per cent. In Ahmedabad* 
during the same period, it increased only bv 14 per cent. — a difference of 
almost four times. This shows whether the industry was really being worked 
in the interests of the industry or whether it was made simply a shield to 
do something else. In paragraph 13 of the 1932 report the Tariff Board 
were forced to blurt out the real truth and said that the need for assistance 
is greater in Bombay than elsewhere. This is what we have been hammering 
at, that this is not a Textile Protection Bill but a Bill to parpetuate the in- 
efficiency and mismanagement of the Bombay industry. In paragraph 114 
they have examined the causes which have made the position of the Bombay 
industry so bad, and here is what they say : 

“The first is tho rapid advance made by the Japanese industry in recent years in 
technical efficiency **. 

This is one of the reasons why the Bombay mill industry should be sup- 
ported, because another exporting country has increased its efficiency. This 
is a new ground for giving protection, that if a foreign industry becomes more 
efficient we must* give more protection to our inefficient industries in order 
to enable them to carry on this inefficiency. This is partly the result of the 
general adoption of what arc called better and automatic machineries 
in Japan. 

In this connection, Sir, they themselves admit the reason why the figures 
for labour per loom and spindle in Bombay an" more than in Japan. And 
in another paragraph they have attacked Indian labour for its inefficiency 
because in the Indian mill industry more labourers are employed than in Japan. 
But they forget the fact that in Japan they have more modern automatic 
machinery and therefore less people are required to work it. That is the real 
reason for the employment of less labour per machine in Japan and I object 
strongly that it should be made to appear that- the inefficiency^ of Indian labour 
is primarily responsible and not the faults of the millowners themselves. 

“ The difficulties which have beset the Indian industry since tho war, for .some of which 
it is itself responsible have seriously curtailed its competitive power in face of the rapidly 
increasing efficiency of the Japanese industry *\ 

Sir, what has surprised me most in this connection is that they have taken 
shelter behind that part of the Fiscal Commission’s report which has recog- 
nized that as a result of some temporary deterioration or atrophy an industry 
might be in need of assistance. This was, Sir, a very valid ground. But 
the way in which the Tariff Board has utilized it is anything but straight- 
forward. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: You are now sitting in judg- 
ment on the Tariff Board ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Yes, Sir. 1 am pointing 
out the inconsistency in their argument. They say themselves that the 
malady from which Bombay is suffering is not of a temporary character. They 
admit that they cannot fix a period to the time for which protection will be 
required, and still they take shelter behind this dictum of the Fiscal Com- 
mission. A temporary deterioration is quite different from a permanent 
disability or paralysis, under which really the Bombay industry is suffering. 
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Sir, I now come to paragraph 115. In paragraph 115 they admit that 
there is great disparity between the purchasing power of the population and 
the fall in prices of cotton manufactures. They admit that the fall in the 
demand for British goods was greater than that for Japanese goods. And 
we know that the cost and price of English goods were higher than of Japanese 
goods. This gives us an inkling that with higher costs the Indian consumers 
are not prepared to buy more goods. With all these facts before us what does 
the Tariff Board do ? It does not follow the natural order which it ought 
to have done. It is a well-known dictum that in the days of falling prices 
the road to prosperity lies with the cheapening of goods and increasing the 
purchasing power. Either you so increase the purchasing power that the 
prices which you demand have the same relationship as they did before de- 
pression — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If you cheapen the goods 1 
fail to understand how you can increase the purchasing power ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM: Sir, by cheapening the 
goods I do not mean that we should undercut the prices of raw materials. I 
do not mean that we should lessen the wages. Those are the two items which 
flow into the pockets of the consumers and therefore they ought not to be 
reduced. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: What other method is available 
for cheapening goods ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM : The other method is the 
utilization of power to enhance production and reduce overhead charges. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : What power ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : If you double the shifts 
in the Bombay industry as they have in Japan. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: In that case your losses would 
he doublo and you would be put in still more straitened circumstances. 

The Honourable Sir H0M1 MEHTA : One thing is certain. If you 
cannot sell the stuff you produce in one shift, it would be impossible to sell 
that produced by two. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : As far as the selling pro- 
position is concerned, I present Sir Homi the statistics which were placed 
before us in the budget discussion, to the effect that the production of Indian 
industries has increased as compared with the fall in the value of foreign 
goods coming to India. It is not that there is no market. It is this, that there 
is no eo-ordination between the millR. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : You buy one mill and show 
us how to run mills and we shall be much obliged to you. If you can make 
a profit I am prepared to give you a couple of lakhs of rupees a year. That 
is a challenge I throw out. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM: As far as that goes I max 
say that even at the present moment, as I have shown and I will show, tliV 
Ahmedabad and upcountry mills, who are not members of the Bombax 
Millowners’ Association are making money 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : They are members of the 
Ahmedabad Association, and every day a fight is going on between tin 
labourers and themselves. Mills close down every day and open after a week 
or so after great persuasion. Ahmedabad is actually losing money and tin 
1933 balance sheets which will come out shortly will show losses. I am largely 
interested in mills in Ahmedabad and if I do not know something of the statis- 
tics I should like to know who does ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : As regards Sir Homi 
Mehta’s statement that his mills are not making profits 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : l never said that my mills arc 
not making a profit. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM : What was your statement, 
about Ahmedabad ? 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : That the Ahmedabad mills 
are now losing money and the 1933 balance sheets of most mills will show a 
loss. The Ahmedabad mills are trying hard, meeting Mr. Gandhi and others, 
to reduce wages by 30 per cent, in order to meet the Japanese competition. 
That is what I said. 

•The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : 1 am afraid I have not got 

the material before me. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Well, it is public property. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I can only talk about what 
has been stated in the reports and other papers. I cannot with that impunity 
make suggestions about facts which no one is called upon to prove, as my 
friends can. 

Sir, in paragraph 116 they bring forward the fact that, one element of 
unfair competition of Japan, that is night work, has been abolished in Jajian 
since 1929. This was in reply to the allegations by the millowners that Japan 
was making unfair competition. 

I now come to the third condition of the Fiscal Commission. The industry 
which claims protection must be one which will eventually — I lay stress on 1 lie 
word “ eventually ” — be able to face world competition without protection . That 
is the most important condition which the Fiscal Commission has laid down- 
On this there can be no difference of opinion. This is the primary necessity 
which must be satisfied, because the consumer would be prepared to shoulder 
the burden of protection of the industry only on condition that ultimately 
he would have some advantage out of it. It is just like sowing grains in the 
soil. One throws out from one’s house valuable things in the hope of reaping 
a harvest at some future date. In the same way the consumer is ready to 
invest money by paying higher prices for goods produced. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: He is not paying a higher 
price 
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The HonourablFj Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I refuse to give way, Sir. 
The reply to this is given by the Tariff Board. 

“ There is little hope of the Indian industry being ablo to dispense with protection 
in the near future **. 

This is not the only part of the story. They have given us later on a rosy 
picture that they will be able to recommend a reduction of 25 per cent, in the 
present duty, which amounts to a two-anna (i.e., 12£ per cent.) reduction. 
When will we have that boon ? When the 1929 prices are again established in 
the country. Is that practical politics ? Is there any chance in future years, 
in even a dozen years, of our coming back to that level. Has America with 
all its stupendous efforts succeeded in bringing prices to that level and can 
we hope, Sir, with the damping influence of the Is. 6d. ratio ever to be able to 
reach the level of 1929 prices ? In the end they say : 

“ It is impossible to state definitely at what period the bulk of the industry will be 
able to dispense with protection 

This, Sir, is an admission of the Tariff Board that this condition is not 
satisfied. Still they persist in saying that that condition has been satisfied. 

The Honourable tjie PRESIDENT: I am not able to follow what 
you are leading up to ? I understand you are condemning the report of the 
Tariff Board 

Tiie Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT a body of experts who decided 

that protection should be given. You would not contend for a moment that 
you are an expert and that vour opinion should be accepted in preference to 
the Tariff Board’s ? 

Tile Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : What 1 contend is that the 
Fiscal Commission should lia.ve precedence over the Tariff Board. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Fiscal Commission never 
stated that under no circumstances should protection be given. They pleaded 
for discriminating protection. I know you have quoted with great ability 
many passages from the Tariff Board report in which they speak against the 
Bombay mill industry, but you have at the same time omitted many passages 
in the Tariff Board report in which they make out a case for protection, and 
have come to the conclusion that protection should be given to the industry. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We have the opinion of two 
experts. What I claim is that I regard one as greater than the other. If 
the House is not in agreement with me, I think it is my misfortune. I regard 
the Fiscal Commission’s report as far more valuable than the Tariff Board’s. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : The misfortune is that you are 
such an enthusiastic free t rader ’that you see nothing good in protection ! 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I was simply saying this 
that as long as the Fiscal Commission’s report is the basis for protection, as 
long as Government does not change it by forming another Commission or giving 
out a dictum that they have over-ridden the Commission, that will hold good* 
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and that is the basis on which every Tariff Board enquiry must be examined if 
we are going to give discriminating protection. If the Government wants 
to give undiscriminating protection, of course all that I have said falls to the 
ground. Now, Sir, tins is the strange conclusion that the Tariff Board have 
come to that they are unable to state definitely at wbat period the industry 
will be established in a position to dispense with protection. I am quoting 
from paragraph 121 : 

“But wo do not consider that this is a. sufficient ground for holding that tho third 
condition has not been fulfilled ”. 

I ash the Commerce Department to tell us then wbat would be sufficient 
to establish that the third condition has not been fulfilled. No industry can 
say that for all time to come it will never be able to stand on its legs. It is a 
matter of guessing. I wanted something definite. T do not think that the 
Fiscal Commission meant that the reply should be in indefinite terms. The 
more we have spoon-fed the industry, the more protection wo have given from 
1917 right down to 1930, the more, helpless has been its condition. It was 
said that by this protection the industry will be in a position to lay by suffi- 
cient money for depreciation, to make it stand on its own legs ; but that theory 
has been shattered by the able pleadings of my friend Sir Homi Mehta who 
tells us that f>0 per cent, will not help the industry to do auy thing by waj r of 
reconstruction, but will only allow them to maintain their heads above water. 
What is the good of giving this sort of protection ? We should give the full 
amount of protection and give it for a definite period. I agree with him that 
if protection is to be effective, it must be for a definite period find they must 
be told that they will have no protection, they must stand on their own legs, 
otherwise it will just allow them to muddle through. It Las been a national 
characteristic with t lie British people to muddle through. It paid very well 
during the days of laissez-faire , but at the present moment it would not pay. 
and giving half-hearted support to the industry will only mean that consu- 
mers will be out of pocket. The industry will get into the habit of looking to 
Government For assistance and m the end it will be disadvantageous to all. 

Sir, in concluding my remarks on this chapter, 1 should like to summarize 
that the first condition of the Fiscal Commission is more than satisfic'd, that 
the second condition does not fit in, and that the third condition has not been 
satisfied except perhaps on the basis that ultimately in some unknown period 
it will be able to stand on its own legs. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: J am afraid the Honourable 
Member did not follow the observations of the Commerce Member this morn- 
ing. The case, as he said, for protection is based on the ground that there has 
been a terrible depreciation in the value of the yen and that has put India 
in a state of unfair competition with Japan and the mills were therefore not 
able to sell their goods. The Commerce Member further said this morning 
that they are not going to stick to this rule and if further protection is necessary 
by reason of further depreciation, they will have to modify their policy. What 
you have now quoted from the Tariff Board report as well as from the Fiscal 
Commission report, though they may be of academic interest, have no bearing 
whatsoever on the present policy which has guided Government in giving 
protection. 

Tble Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, in view of the ruling 
from the Chair — — 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : There is no ruling whatever. 
I have simply explained the position to you. You have been trying to argue 
otherwise but I am trying to explain. to you that you have entirely misunder- 
stood the arguments of Government on which this policy of protection is based. 
You can now proceed with your observations. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Now, Sir, my task would 
have been very much lighter if I had found that depreciation effects and case 
for protection had been examined and the Tariff Board had made mention 
of this subject which you have pointed out to us. The depreciation of the 
yen has been a bogie which has always been brought before us as something 
which is the cause of all the troubles to the mills, just as I admit we are in the 
habit also of bringing forward the Is. iSd. ratio as the reason for all our maladies. 
It is a mutual game. We place all the blame on the Is. 6d. ratio and in return 
the mill industry places before us the depreciation of the yen. Now, Sir, 
to all those who have any regard for the facts and who wish to examine the 
things deeply it will not come as news but as a very apparent thing that in a 
country which is dependent for its raw material and for the bulk of its machi- 
nery on the outside world, depreciation is a thing that cuts both ways. Japan 
is losing enormously as compared with India in the purchase of raw material. 
In the raw material their costs amount to double the money which it costs 
you, and the depreciation of the yen is always thrown in our faces as being 
the root cause of all the evil from which the Bombay industry suffers. The 
depreciation of the yen costs them in buying machinery to pay double the 
price. That, transferred to the capital account, means a constant drain and 
a constant handicap to the industry. Then, Sir, we forget the material fact 
that at the present moment the taxation in Japan has gone up enormously. 
That is also due to tho depreciation of the yen. We forget the fact that the 
Japanese industry is suffering from an unbalanced Government budget. Are 
not these contributing causes sufficient to counteract the supposed advantages 
which Japan has derived from the depreciated yen ? It is all very well to say 
that the depreciated yen is the root cause of everything but if you examine 
it thoroughly you will find that there is no such thing as an unmixed blessing 
in the world : we have got to take the advantages with the disadvantages. 

Now, I will examine chapter 4 of the Tariff Board’s report, in which they 
have given their opinion about the extent of assistance required by the indus- 
try. Sir, the first thing which struck me and for which I could not find any 
reason was the great difference between the cost of supervision and selling 
charges between the 1927 report and the 1932 report. 1 am referring, Sir, to 
Table 55 of the 1932 report. Here, Sir, wo find that supervision, selling expen- 
ses and other expenses total up to 18 per cent, of the manufacturing cost in 
Table 55, page 98 of the second Tariff Board report. Well, in the first Tariff 
Board report, page 119, Tables 71 and 72, we find, Sir, that the average manu- 
facturing and overhead changes per day comes to 9*971 pies and these three 
items, salary and supervision of staff, etc., come to *94 pies and in the corres- 
ponding column the figure per loom is 5- 14 pies and for these three items it 
comes to 42 pies. Now, Sir, the present Tariff Board has taken it that 40 
spindles are required to each loom and on that basis they have given the capi- 
talization value. On that basis, Sir, we find that these three items cover 80 
pies out of 93Q pies, which gives a percentage of less than 9, while in Table 55 
of this report the percentage is 18. That shows that for some unaccountable 
cause a change was made. I wish the second Tariff Board had kept that 
method so as to have uniformity. When we do not find uniformity in two 
inquiries by the same committee one is driven to the conclusion that there is 
something to hide and in no other way can we explain the change. 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Does the Honourable Member 
mean to insult the Tariff Board ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am simply comparing the 
two reports. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I fail to understand what all 
this has to do with the Motion before the House today to take the Textile Bill 
into consideration ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I will explain. The 
quantum of the duty to bo fixed is based on the Tariff Board report. If the 
Government say that they base it not on the Tariff Board but on their own 
sweet will, I will withdraw all my remarks. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Not on their sweet will but on 
all the circumstances taken together. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Mr. Stewart, as well as the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, both based the quantum in this Bill pri- 
marily on the Tariff Board inquiry and it is this, Sir, that I am trying to point 
out. It is for this reason that I wish to examine 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : On a point of explanation, 
Sir. I think I stated in the course of my remarks in moving for consideration 
of the Bill that the foundation on which the Tariff Board has based their 
recommendations had entirely disappeared and that the foundation and 
framework of our protective scheme was to be found in the two agreements 
which have found so much mention today. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Do I take it that the 
Honourable the Commerce Secretary wishes us to understand that these two 
reports of the Tariff Board aro a scrap of paper ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : He has said nothing of the sort 
about it being a scrap of paper. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Is it based on this report 
or not ? This is a straight question to which I wish to have a direct answer. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, the proposals in respect 
of cotton piecegoods are not based on the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 
As I have said before, the foundations on which these recommendations were 
made have disappeared and our proposals are based (a) on the Indo- Japanese 
Agreement and (6) on the Mody-Lees Pact. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : And your statement was con- 
firmed by the Commerce Member this morning ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : That is so, Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : It is better that we realize 
it though late in the day. The Commerce Department after spending publio 
money in making enquiries and going through all this trouble have scrapped 
the whole report. 
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The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Circumstances change every 

day. 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : They have no better founda- 
tion for the measure than a private agreement between two persons. That 
will shorten my work in reviewing the facts and figures which the Tariff Board 
has submitted to us. 

Sir, I should like to say one word about the extent of the assistance. The 
specific duty which they propose for greys is greatly in agreement with the duty 
which Government* are now proposing. They recommended five annas on 
grey goods, and Government has also put its proposals somewhat in the 
neighbourhood of that proposal. That shows that they were guided to a 
great extent by the Tariff Board enquiry. Now that the position has been 
clarified, I am not going to examine what T had otherwise proposed to do. 
But I should like to remark in passing that in Table LVI, when the Tariff 
Board of 1932 had placed the average work cost of different items at certain 
figures they, took the price of cotton as it prevailed in those times. At the 
present moment, the cotton prices arc much lower than what one finds from 
the Tariff Board report. In paragraph 89, the price which they took is 76 
pies per pound, which corresponds to Rs. 310 per candy. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Which year ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN TMAM : I do not know. This is the 
price which they have given and on which they have based their calculations 
for protection. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Perhaps my Honourable friend 
does not understand this. They may have taken the cotton in the blow room 
and that may be the figure printed in the book to fix the price in cotton. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It is true that they took the 
blow room price. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : The Honourable Member does 
not understand the formalities or the technicalities of this problem. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The present price is not 
more than Rs. 167, 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : Rs. 200. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That is for fine Broach. 
That too today is Rs. 197-8-0. 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : It changed every five minutes. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : In this connection, I should 
like to say a word about a remark of my Honourable friend Sir Homi Mehta. 
When I questioned him about the wages, he said he was giving us the figure 
for the whole of India. But, Sir, in Table LXXI of the Tariff Board report of 
1927 — the 1932 report does not give any figure of the work cost — the average 
wages are given as Rs. 1-2-6 in Bombay and as Rs. 0-10-3 in the upcountry for 
males, and for females Rs. 0-13-2 for Bombay and Rs. 0-6-4 for ■ upcountry. 
This is my reply to his assertion that the Bombay and upcountry mill industry 
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is paying Rs. 35 a month to its workers. The whole basis of the 1932 Board’s 
. report was the report of the Millowners* Association of Bombay. This had 
resulted in giving inflated figures for the cost as well as for the capitalization. 
Now, Sir, I come to the Bombay industry as such . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I thought you had been all this 
time arguing about the Bombay industry ! 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : In chapters IV and VI of 
the Tariff Board report the Bombay mill industry came in for a great deal of 
remark both from the Tariff Board of 1926-27 and from those who gave 
evidence before it. Wo have two big volumes of tho representations which 
were made to the 1927 Tariff Board, although wo have not yet got a report of 
what was done during this 1932 enquiry. Government has to admit that it 
owes a duty to three parties. It owes a duty to the consumer ; it owes a duty 
to the general shareholders of the industry, and it owes a duty to itself. The 
consumers want that the things should be cheap ; the shareholders require 
that their capital invested in the industry should return profits. Its own 
responsibility is to see that all the parties concerned have their due shares 
and that no one takes a share to the exclusion of the others ; including its 
own. Now, Sir, what has been the case in the Bombay industry ? During 
the boom period, as I said in the beginning, they did not make sufficient 
allowance for depreciation. They did not build up the industry to the standard 
of efficiency which their ample resources justified and demanded, and they now 
come to us for protection. They have been crying for help all the time. I 
remember that before 1925 there used to be a cry that all the trouble of the 
mill industry was due to the existence of the excise duty of three and a half 
percent. From 1896 up to 1917 the Government of India, acting on the 
principle of free trade, maintained an import duty of three and a half per 
cent* with a countervailing excise duty of three and a half per cent. Then, 
in 1918, for the first time, a difference was made between the excise duty and 
the import duty. The import duty was fixed at seven and a half per cent, 
while the excise duty remained at three and a half per cent. This gave the 
industry a preference, or call it as I do protection, of four per cent. That did 
not satisfy them. The import duty was increased to eleven per cent. Thereby 
they got a protection of seven and a half per cent. Even that did not satisfy 
them. They were crying like that child we used to see in an advertisement of 
Pear’s Soap “ Ho won’t be happy till he gets it ”, and they got it. They 
got the excise duty off in 1926. At the time when this excise duty was 
abolished, from an official publication of the Millowners’ Association we find 
that the cotton textile industry was paying the huge Sum of Rs. 2 crores and 
9 lakhs as excise duty to the Government. This was a free gift, a free gift 
of the people of India to the mill industry. And they had then a protection 
of eleven per cent, from 1926 onwards. Even this did not satisfy them. They 
came along and got’more protection and the import duty was increased to 15 
per cent. Although this was regarded as a revenue duty and was not given 
tho name of a protective duty, in effect it was a protective duty. Although 
as a matter of fact since 1917 the Government has been giving them protection, 
still they were ungrateful enough to say that they had no protection, and then 
in 1930 for the first time we gave them protection, as such, of three and a half 
annas per pound on greys. Perhaps it will be remembered by the House that 
this imposition of a duty of three and a half annas was greatly resented by the 
country and by nationalist opinion in India because its acceptance was iftade 
conditional on the acceptance of the principle of Imperial preference. They 
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had the option of either taking 15 per cent. without any Imperial preference or 
of taking their pound of flesh and pledging the country to Imperial preference. 
The repercussions of that measure will be remembered by those who take an 
interest in rhe public affairs of India. After this the story of protec tion is 
not ended. During 1931 the Finance Member made a general increase of five 
per cent, all round in the tariff, and later in the same year m September a sur- 
charge of 25 per cent, was added. These two items made the duty rise up to 
four and three-eighths annas per pound on grey goods. In the course of his 
remarks Sir Homi Mehta pointed out to us that the price of cotton in India 
was about two and. a half annas per pound. In effect therefore we are making 
a present to the Bombay mill industry of its raw material free of charge and 
paying part of labour costs too. All the prices which the agriculturists get 
out of the mills is given by poor consumers as an extra charge in the shape of 
this import duty. But oven when they get their raw material free of charge 
they say they will not be able to swim but will just be able to keep their heads 
above water. Sir, I have recounted the story of what the Government and the 
people have done already for this industry. Now I turn to examine how this 
industry has kept its own house. 

The Government of India finds a similarity between itself and the managing 
C p m agents of this industry and therefore they have a soft 

corner for this industry in their hearts. The Govern- 
ment of India here does not represent the people and in the same way the 
managing agents are not the representatives of the shareholders. The 
independent directors of the mills and the elected Members of the Legislature 
in both cases have no control. The peoples’ representatives here just like the 
unconnected directors there m the mills are but puppets in the hands of the 
Government and the managing agents. In this connection I should like to tell 
the House a story of a very respectable Bombay business man whom I and 
some other Members of this House heard. He recounted to us, that he was the 
holder of a big block of shares in a company and that whenever the representa- 
tive of tho management used to come to him and ask for his proxy he always 
gave it freely. We see, Sir, that the managing agents have such a spell over 
people that they can get everything done simply by approaching them. In 
this way the managing agents have full control over the entire industry, as 
the Government of India has over the whole of India. Now, Sir, what are the 
directors ? It is a well known fact that the first directors are appointed by the 
managing agents, and subsequently in the general meetings, there being no 
system of proportional representation and no provision for the whole board to 
retire at one and the same time, the result is that it is impossible to get a free 
director into the industry. Sir, I make the deliberate statement “ that the 
Directors of Bombay companies are very largely composed of the members of 
the managing agents’ firms 

The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA : That is not a fact, Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, here is the report of the 
Tariff Board which says, and if it is wrong it is open to my friend to start 
proceedings against the Tariff Board 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. I have very 
patiently allowed the Honourable Member for nearly an hour and a half to 
discuss matters which are not relevant to the Bill before us. I appeal to the 
Honourable Member now to confine himself to the Bill strictly and bring his 
remarks to a close. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I bow to your ruling and 
I shall always follow whatever orders you may be pleased to make. But as 
my Honourable colleague challenged me, I should like to point out to him the 
passage which I have quoted. This passage which I have quoted is from page 
162, chapter 79 of the first Tariff Board's report. 

“ The Directors of the Bombay miUs are very largely composed of the members of the 
firms of managing agents **. 

Now, Sir, I shall confine myself entirely to the Bill, and I shall leave aside 
all extraneous consideration. The Government has come to us to say that they 
are introducing a measure of protection. If it is a measure of protection, 
Sir, they have to establish that this measure will keep the industry on its legs 
and that it will be self-supporting. They have not discharged that function. 
Therefore we are entitled to question the present condition of the industry 
and to find out the prospects of its being able to stand on its own logs. It 
does not matter whether they rely on the Tariff Board or not. They have 
come for a measure of protection and they have got to substantiate it and in 
questioning that I am within my rights in criticizing the industry and its 
internal management. If they say it is a revenue measure, that they have 
brought it forward simply to find money, we have no quarrel. We cannot 
examine anything. Tho reason why we have the managing agency system is 
this. At the first stage no doubt in the development of tho industry, it is 
true that it was necessary. But times have changed. The present condition 
is entirely different from what it was in those times. I am placing a statement* 
(Statement “ D ”) showing the shares held by the managing agents in different 
mills. The total shares of the Morarji mills are 1,150 of the face value of 
Rs. 1,000 each, out of which the managing agents hold 25 shares. In the Pearl 
mills, there are 8,000 shares 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : What has the shares held by the 
managing agents got to do with the Bill ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am trying to show that the 
managing agents, because they have no stake in the industry and have all the 
control in the industry, are running the industry not to the advantage of the 
industry, but to the advantage of themselves. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You have said enough today 
regarding the dishonesty or the incompetence or the inefficiency of the managing 
agents. The Council has been in possession of all those arguments of yours. 
I would request you now to proceed with the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : If you rule, Sir, that I am 
going out of the Bill , I shall not resume ; but I respectfully submit— — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid you are going out 
of the purview of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I respectfully submit that I 
have a right to discuss the effect of the Bill on the industry. 


* Reproduced as an Appendix at the end of these debates. 
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' ! 1 ! ! ! 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The President has, under the 
Standing Order, the power to prevent repetition of the same arguments and 
I exercise that authority now. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I have never said anything 
till now about managing agents 1 shares. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : This argument you advance for 
the purpose of proving the dishonesty of the managing agents. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : It is not the dishonesty of 
the managing agents ; it is the honesty 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: You have been speaking for 
three-quarters of an hour regarding the managing agents. You have advanced 
many arguments and those are quite enough, and I would ask you under the 
Standing Order, not to repeat them. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Do I take it as your ruling, 
Sir, that the managing agents' shares do not come under this Bill ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You have been talking for about 
three-quarters of an hour regarding managing agents. I do not say it has 
no bearing, but I may point out to you that to my knowledge most of the 
managing agents have a large stake in the concerns . I am speaking not without 
special knowledge of the matter. Most of the managing agents are substan- 
tially interested in the concerns. If some managing agents have sold their 
shares to meet personal exigencies or to meet their indebted condition, that is 
no reason ; that will not alter any opinion as regards the merits of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, definite allegations were 
made against the managing agency system before the Tariff Board. I have 
with mo a copy of the representation to the Tariff Board submitted by the 
Bombay Shareholders’ Association. Strangely enough a reply to this is 
published in the Tariff Board report, but the allegations do not find a place 
in the published work. They make definito allegations, Sir, about the 
Bombay Millowners* Association, and in their representation they brought 
to the notice of the Board the letters that had passed between them and the 
Bombay Millowners* Association. The Bombay Millowners’ Association have 
not replied categorically to those allegations and I shall draw the attention of 
the House to that. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. I understand that 
the Leader of the House has to attend a meeting of the Executive Council as 
well as the Member in charge. I will adjourn the House therefore till 
tomorrow morning. 


The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Saturday, the 21st 
April, 1934. 
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Statement A. 


Profits of the Bombay mills during 1920, 1921 and 1922 . 


Name of mill. 



Profit. 

Per year. 

Face 

value. 

Shares. 

Per cent. 

Crown . 




2,955 

985 

500 

197 

Swadeshi 




1,560 

516 

500 

103 

Petit . 




1,850 

616 

1,000 

61-6 

Goculdas 




2,200 

733 

1,000 

73*3 

Fazulbhoy 




830 

276 

250 

110 

Dawn . 




830 

276 

250 

110 

Bradbury 




455 

152 

250 

61 

Finlay . 




455 

152 

250 

61 

Swan 




530 

176 

250 

70 

City of Bombay 

See page 

330 110 

83, paragraph 40 of the 1927 report. 

100 

110 


Statement B. 

(Extract from pages 77 to 81 of first Tariff Board report.) 
Tables XLIII to L. 

Table No . 1 — Over Capitalization. 

Without increase of spindles and looms. 


Name of mill. 

Bradbury 

China 

Finlay 

Swan 

Saraswati 

Sir Hukam Chand 

New Victoria . 

Keshoraxn 


Total 



1918. 


1925s 

from 

10*00 lakhs 

to 24*85 lakhs. 

99 

10*00 

99 

,, 13*25 ,, 

99 

20*00 

99 

„ 40*00 „ 

99 

10-00 

99 

„ 24*00 „ 

' » 

6- 00 

99 

„ 30*00 „ 

99 

9-00 

99 

„ 34*82 „ 

(5% of S). 

99 

22-00 

99 

„ 135*00 „ 

(less %of S). 

99 

25*00 

99 

,, 80 * 00 ,i 

(less % of S). 


112*00 

99 

382- 00 „ 


340% of its first value. 
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(Extract ftotn pages 77 to 81 of first Tariff Board report*) 
Table No. 1. — Over Capitalization . 


Without corresponding increase of spindles and looms. 


Name of mill. 


1918. 

1925. 


Increase. 

Dimond (Jap.) 

. from 

6*50 to 

39 

lakhs 

(25% of S)* 

Kilachand • 

• M 

9*00 „ 

38 

» 

(15% of S). 

(15.000 to 43,000 S). 

Simplex • 

• *» 

15*00 „ 

22*50 

11 

(16% of S). 

Ruby • • • 


3*00 „ 

12*00 

11 

(25% S and 45% of 
looms). 

Sir Shapoorji Broacha • 

• >• 

60*00 „ 

74*92 

» 

(20% of S less 17 
loom&). 

Khatau Makftnji • . 

•* »» 

9*95 „ 

• 30*00 

92 

(60% of S— 145% of 
looms). 

Total 

• 

92*45 „ 

216*42 

•» 



Statement D. 

Agents' holding in some of the representative companies during the year 1932-33. 


Company’s name. 




Total 

Agents* 

Face 




sharers. 

holding. 

value. 

Morarji Goculdas . 

. 

* 

• 

1,150 

25 

1,000 

Pearl . . . 


. 

• 

8,000 

210 

250 

Colaba Mand 

• 

. 

a 

28,000 

525 

100 

Fazalbhoy • 


. 

• 

7,200 

540 

250 

Swadeshi • 

. 

• 

• 

20,000 

2,900 

100 

Ahmedabkd Advahce 

• 

. 

• 

10,000 

1,325 

166 

New Great Eastern 

• 

* 

• 

11,500 

900 

200 

New City of Bombay 

• 

. 

• 

28,000 

525 

100 


113,850 6,050 


Total capital of the above mills . . . . , 158} lakhs 

Agents’ total holding 9 *20 „ 

Percentage of agents’ holding 5*2 per cent. 


• Name. 

s 

Manockjee Petit 
Bombay Dyeing 
E. D. Sassoon 


Commission paid on productions. 

1924. 1928. 

Loss. Commission. Loss. Commission. 

• . . 4,37,000 4,38,000 2,94,381 4,76,986 

. 1,46,000 1,38,000 

• • • - .. 21,07,773 1.26,0(10 
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Statement E. 

Giving actual account and accounts based upon paragraph 93 of second Tariff Board 
report. 


The Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Total year’s expenditure ending 31st March, 1924«=Rs. 32,23,172 

10,74,390. 

Rs. 

Interest at 6% . . . . . : 64,500 

Actual interest, paid . . • . . 27,*047 

Excess . . . . . . .. — 37,453 


Block at the rato in paragraph 94 » Rs. 33,00,000. 

• • • Depreciation at 3}% . . . . 

.• .Profit at 8% 


. • .The Commission of Agents at 10%*of D. and P. 
Actual payment . . • . 


Rs. 

1.23.750 
2,64,000 

3.87.750 

38,775 

21,800 


Excess 


16,975 


Potential profit after full depreciation «■< 


Rs. 

37,453 

16,975 

2,64,000 


3,18,428 on a capital of Rs. 22,44,770 
or a return of 14*17%. 


Statement F. 

List of mills with book value of land , building , plant and machinery with spindles and looms 

in 1924. 




Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Blocks. 




Lakhs. 

Swadeshi (60) 

. / 59,084 

1,542 

53*44 

Standard (90) ’ 

. . 44,536 

1,179 

20*76 

Moon (97) . ' . 

. . 38,494 

756 

25*65 

Bombay Cotton (85).. 

... 33,648 

795 

28-92 

Jam Co., Ltd. 

30,520 

874 

13* 95." 

Currimbhoy 

86,804 

1,050 

53-61 

Faziilbhoy (05)* 

52,256 

1,976 

16-43 

Pearl (ltf) . * . 

49,356 

1,760 

30*42 

Union (88) 

38,176 

866 

12-24 

Finlay .... 

46,072 

812 

15-24 


4,78,946 

10,610 

270-66 


Tho cost according to paragraph 94 of the Board for 600 looms and 25,000 spindlesat 
RS. £4: 75 lakhs.; ; . . 

Therefore the cost of above would be L8J times, t.a., Rs. 467- 88 lakhs or 72 percent. *' 
higher than actual.. ^ _ „ „ „ „ . 
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Saturday , 21st April , 1934. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Economic Conference and Resolutions recorded. 

14S. The Honourable Mr. JAGADlSH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiii Counder) : (a) Will 

Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the agenda of the recent 
Economic Conference and the resolutions recoided ? 

(6) What steps do Government propose to take on their own account and 
by way of help to Provincial Governments as the result of this ( onference ? 

(c) Hasany special recommendation been made at the Conference to 
relieve the pressing problem of rural agiicultuial indebtedness ? 

(d) If so, what steps do Government propose to take in the matter ? 
If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply which I gave' on the 17th instant to a similar question 
asked by the Honourable Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. 


Government Aid to Biitari Employees of the Pusa Institute. 

140. The Honourable Mr. JAGAD1SH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : Will 
Government be pleased to state whether the Bihari employees of the Impeiial 
Pusa Agricultural Institute have received any help ficm Government on 
account of the loss sustained owing to the recent earthquake ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
Four have been given advances from their deposits in the General Provident 
Fund. One hundred and five have applied for an advance of three months 
pay each and the case is under consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK : 
Will the Government be pleased to state how many Biharis there are in the 
Institute ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN: 
That is a question of which I would like notice. 

( 807 ) 
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Amount of Loss at the Pusa Institute due to the Earthquake. 

150. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : Will 
Government be pleased to state the amount of loss at the Pusa Institute due to 
the earthquake under such heads as damage to buildings, crops and lands ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
According to a rough estimate the cost of repairing tlio damage to the buildings 
at Pusa would be Rs. 7 lakhs. No crops and agricultural lands were damaged. 

The Honourable Saiyed RAZA ALI : In view of the extensive damage 
done to the buildings of the Agricultural Institute at Pusa, would Govern- 
ment be pleased to consider the advisability of removing or shifting the 
Institute from Pusa to some more central place easy of access ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
That is a question worth considering, Sir. 

Investigations at the Pusa Institute in regard to the Commercial 

Possibilities or Manufacturing Pearl Barley and Oatmeal in 

India. 

151. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA B NERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : Will 
Government be pleased to say whether any research has been done at the 
Institute as regards the commercial possibilities of making pearl barley 
and oatmeal ? If not, do Government propose to ask the Director of 
the Institute to undertake investigation of these two crops in order to 
produce a good quality of pearl barley and oatmeal ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
Twenty-four varieties of Indian barley have been tried and numerous hybrids 
with European types have been raised at Pusa. The possibility of using 
some of these typos and hybrids in the production of pearl barley is being 
investigated. Investigations on oats have been conducted in the botanical 
section at Pusa for some years and it is possible that some of the varieties 
raised might be used for making oatmeal. 

Appointment of Muslims as High Commissioner and Indian Trade 

Commissioner. 

152. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the approximate dates on which the 
present High Commissioner for India in England and the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner and Assistant Trade Commissioner are due to vacate their 
respective offices ? 

(6) Is ir a fact that no Muslim has yet been appointed either as a High 
Commissioner or a Trade Commissioner or Assistant Trade Commissioner ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : (a) The present High 

Commissioner for India is due to vacate his office in July, 1936 and the Indian 
Trade Commissioner, London, in April, 1935. There is no Assistant Trade 
Commissioner but there is a Deputy Trade Commissioner, London. The 
present incumbent will vacate the post in June, 1934. 

(6) Yes, Sir. 
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Percentage of Bengal Muslims in the Customs Office, Calcutta. 

153. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sved ABDUL HAFEEZ : 
Will Government be pleased to state the percentage of Bengal Muslims 
in the Calcutta Customs Office in the following classes of posts : 

(1) Collector and assistant collectors, 

(2) Appraisers, 

(3) Preventive officers, 

(4) Office. superintendents, assistants and clerks ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I regret that the informa- 
tion is not available. 

Demonstrations of “ Ghosh’s Cottage Industry Cotton Spinning 
Plant ” at the Delhi Exhibition. 

154. The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE 
(on behalf of the Honourable Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder) : Is it a fact 
that an exhibit at the Delhi Exhibition, “ Ghosh’s Cottage Industry Cotton 
Spinning Plant ” is giving demonstrations every evening ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : I understand that 
demonstrations were given of some such machine, but the Exhibition is now 
closed. 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 


SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the Bill to provide 
for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on matches which was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 20th April, 


934. 
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INDIAN TARIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT BILL — 

continued. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The debate will now resume 
on the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, yesterday, at the end of the debate, 1 was discussing the 
replies and representations submitted to the Tariff Board by the Bombay 
Shareholders’ Association. 1 simply wanted to bring to the attention of the 
House the meagre reply which the Millowners’ Association gave to the specifie 
allegations contained therein. I am referrji 4 g the Honourable Member to 
pages 93 to 96 in which the Bombay Millowners’ Association has replied to 
the points raised in that connection. That shows, Sir, that practically no 
attempt has been made to meet the case by substantiating their own claim 
that they have been doing a lot for the industry. I shall leave it at that. 

▲ 2 
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Now I come to the piexe-de- re si stance, the Bombay Millowners* Associa- ‘ 
tion’s Pact with the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the Mody-Lees Pact. 
Sir, the Millowners’ Association has been in existence since 1885. D ring 
its long career, up to 1922, it formed part and parcel of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce whose Secretary used to be ex-officio Secretary of the Mill wners* 
Association. During this period of 1875 to 1923, on twenty-two occasions 
the Presidents of the Bombay Millowners’ Association were Europeans. It 
was only in 1923 that they separated from the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce and had their own secretary. Sir, there is no doubt that every asso- 
ciation is judged by what it does for the people whom it represents. The 
Bombay Millowners’ Association can look round and see how little it has 
helped the industry. The mentality of the managing agents is that they 
regard everything as their own except that they do not invest money. The 
basis of this Agreement is that the United Kingdom will maintain the present 
rate of duty, and for the future, they have said that if the second surcharge 
is removed, they will then not ask for any protection. My quarrel with the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association is that they were not the people who were 
directly concerned, and who were directly competing with the English goods. 

If we turn to the Tariff Board report, we find in paragraph 145 about the 
production of bleached goods in India. You will see that Ahmedabad is 
much more interested in these goods than the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion mills. This point has been further brought out in the representation 
of the Ahmedabad Chamber of Commerce which they submitted to the Govern- 
ment at the conclusion of this Pact. In the Opinion that has been circulated 
to us, we do not find any refutation of these statements from the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. That forces us to the conclusion that they are 
irrefutable. This was sent to the Government as early as 30th December, 
1933. It has long been before the public, and if the Mill owners’ Association 
of Bombay wished to contradict it, they had ample time and opportunity to 
do so. In this representation they say that although the protection in textile 
industry is 25 per cent, from Lancashire it is in effect only 17£ per cent. We 
must also consider the 12 \ per cent, handicap of exchange. 


41 My Association maintains that there is a wide range of products in which Lancashire 
offers a serious competition to local industry. It. d< ts m 1- confide r it necessary to go fully 
into a detailed analysis of the ccmpctitic v as this is already dealt with in the oral and 
written evidence tendered before the Tariff Board of 1920 and 1932 ”. 


Prom the 1932 Tariff Board report, paragraph 145, we find that the pro- 
portion appears to be much higher at Ahmedabad for the eleven mouths ending 
29th February, 1932. The total output of bleached goods was 95*07 million 
out of a total production of 135*81 million pounds including coloured, in grey 
and bleached. Out of this, the Millowners’ Association estimate 30*20 million 
pounds as the output of bleached goods containing coloured yarn leaving a 
figure of 64*86 million pounds or approx imately 50 per cent, of the total 
production as the output of plain bleached goods. 

So far as Bombay is concerned we find that they produce only ten per 
cent, of the bleached goods for the same period while Ahmedabad produces 
60 per cent, and yet the people who concluded this pact are those who were 
least interested. Their main line of business is in grey goods. It is fur this 
we find that although there is a difference, the difference between the 
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specific duty on British and non-British goods is very small. We have four 
and three-eighths annas for British goods and five and a quarter annas for grey 
goods. But in the case of bleached goods and whites the difference is between 
25 and 50 per cent. So the duty has been halved. My point- is that if an 
agreement of this nature had to be entered into the real persons concerned with 
it, the Ahmcdabad people who are more concerned in whites than Bombay 
ought to have been asked about it. That is my first charge against this paet. 
The second charge is that the Government has now plainly stated that they 
rely on these two agreements and have given the go-by to the Tariff Board 
report. Now, Sir, I ask to whose advantage has this Agreement been drawn ? 
As far as whites are concerned we know and wo have the assertion of the 
Millowners* Association that it does not serve their purpose. As far as greys 
are concerned, we heard yesterday a very impassioned speech and a very good 
case made out for Bombay by our Honourable colleague Sir Homi Mehta. 
He told us plainly that he does not regard 50 per cent, as an adequate protective 
duty. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : May I ask the Honourable 
Member whether he is referring to the Mody-Lees Pact, or to the Judo- Japanese 
Agreement ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN JMAM : I was referring to the Mody- 
Lees Pact. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : There is no mention. Sir, 
of a 50 per cent, duty in that Pact. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That is what I am saying. 
This Mody-Lees Pact concerned Ahmedabad and they have disclaimed it 
while the Indo- Japanese Agreement is not approved of by the Bombay 
Millo\vners , Association. The result is that both the bases upon which you 
have built this Bill are objected to either by one party or the other. 

Now, Sir, I come to the poor handloom weaver. These people are the rea* 
backbone of the industry. The number of people who derive their income 
from handlooms is far greater than those employed in the entire mill textile 
industry of India. Their output too is sufficiently great to justify them a 
place in the protective scheme of India. It can be said that the Government 
has done some good to the handloom industry ; I ad nut that they have done a 
little, but I aver that that is not sufficient. The Tariff Board in its inquiry 
found that the handloom weavers are getting a bare subsistence or even leas, 
and therefore the necessity for co-operative effort on their behalf, which the 
Government say they desire to make, is welcome. But* I would ask the 
Government whether they cannot give us something more than the quarter 
anna they have promised. 

By the Indo-Japanesc Agreement we are promised that our production 
will find a market and in return therefor we are asked to consume Japanese 
goods up to 325 million yards. In this connection I wish to find out what is 
jreally the position of Government % From the speech in the other place we 
understood that the Government thought that by fixing a quota the prices of 
Japanese goods would nse a nd there would be no incentive to them to reduce 
prices. This assertion of theirs rather makes us oppose it because as 
consumers we cannot approve of any action of the Government which increases 
the price of our day-to-day requirements. But if it is true it also answers the 
charge by the millowners that by means of a 60 per cent, duty they axe being 
h ard hit. I simply want that the Government should clear the situation as to 
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whether they are going to meet the consumer by cheapening goods or meet 
the millowners by increasing the prices of the commodities which they 
sell. If there is any difference of opinion about the Indo-Japanese Agreement 
it must arise from the textile industry. So far as the cotton growers are 
concerned I think they are grateful to Government for having drawn this 
Agreement whereby we have been assured of a market at least for a million 
bales. 

I now come to those parts of the Bill which are not covered by either of 
these two agreements. I would refer in passing to silk. In connection with 
silk the Government has embarked on so much differentiation in rates of duties 
that anomalies have arisen up to which references were made in the other 
House. There are some items which discriminate between foreign exporters 
to the disadvantage of the consumers. Although in the other place some 
alteration was made, we still find that there are several cases left 
out, of which the Commerce Department have full knowledge. I may also 
draw your attention to the fact that in the Schedule an item has been included 
which was covered in the Bill which we passed for safeguarding the industries. 
I refer to hosiery. I am not going to say anything about it here. I am only 
making a passing reference. That is a question which we may have to raise. 
In conclusion I should like to know what the Government’s real basis is. If 
it is a revenue measure they are justified in confronting us with it, but as a 
protective measure, it is no argument to say that I have entered into a pact 
with a certain party to do this and to do that. In the case of protection, 
they have to establish that they have taken steps to make the industry stand 
on its own legs. The Government has not relied on the Tariff Board’s report. 
The real reason for doing so, which we are able to get at after aperusal of the 
report, is that the Tariff Board did not want to give Im perial preference. They 
state in paragraph 147 as follows : 

“ We have already oxplaincd in paragraph 102 our view that the grant of protection 
to the manufacture of piecegoods from imported cotton is not merely not inconsistent 
with the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission hut must ho regarded as a logical 
sequence of tho grant of protection to the manufacture of goods from Indian cotton *\ 

Further on, they have remarked that the most that can be done to give 
preference is that there should be a specific duty as well as an ad valorem duty 
and the preference should be given in the ad valorem and not in the specific 
duty. They have also given the measure of assistance required per pound as 
follows : 


Plain grey 59 pies. 

Bordered grey ......... 62 pies. 

Bleached .......... 71 pies. 

Dyed and coloured woven and printed goods .... 76 pies. 


The minimum specific duties were the real stumbling block which forced the 
Government to override the whole of the Tariff Board report. May I ask the 
Government if they make the Mody-Lees Pact as the basis of the protection, 
are they going to take any steps to put the industry in order, as for instance, 
to look into the managing agency business, to give facilities for enhancing 
the industries or helping them in other ways to stand on their own legs ? 
Yesterday we were told by Sir Homi Mehta that with this 60 per cent, they 
will not even be able to make any headway in the matter of depreciation. 
If that is a fact I would earnestly request the Government to undertake 
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another enquiry on the basis of the present conditions and help the industry 
if it requires help, or to reduce the burden on the consumers if there is no 
prospect of the industry standing on its own legs. 

Sir, with these words, I oppose the Bill. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI OHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, two of the most outstanding 
features of the present session have been the Lees-Mody Pact and the Indo- 
Japanese Agreement. Before I refer to these I should like to mention 
a peculiar tendency prevalent in Indian politics, and that is, that however 
beneficent a measure may be introduced by Government, it is apt to be looked 
upon with suspicion, for hidden motives and discussion and criticism start 
with prejudice against it. This unfortunately has been one of the characteris- 
tics of the criticisms that we have heard. Last year when the Ottawa Pact 
was debated, I said that it was no use prejudging the Pact and that we had 
to look to the results of its working and then pronounce judgment one way 
or the other, and not to anticipate troubles which were not in existence. So 
far as the Ottawa Pact is concerned, the opportunity to pronounce a verdict 
is very near. As regards the Lees-Mody Pact, it was between two commercial 
bodies. It has been argued that they had no right to make such an agreement. 
If my Honourable friend Mr. Kalikar had been present, I would have referred 
him to some of the recent newspaper reports from Europe from which we 
glean that various organizations of merchants have taken upon themselves 
to enter into international agreements in connection with various industrial, 
shipping and other enterprises in which they arc associated today, and if these 
international agreements between merchants are of any benefit the Govern- 
ments of the countries concerned implement them in their legislation as in the 
present instance. Lancashire is already importing more Indian cotton, and 
cotton fabrics have been made. A special exhibition was held in London and 
Her Majesty the Queen Empress herself visited the exhibition and made 
purchases. Again, the increased export of cotton is of very great benefit to 
the cultivators ; no doubt, Sir, the greater the exports the larger the benefit 
to the country. With regard to the Indo- Japanese Pact, His Excellency Mr. 
Sawada said that the Pact will be observed both in the letter and in the spirit, 
some vague suspicions however arose to the effect that the signing of the Pact 
was due to the passing of the Tariff Bill in the other House the other day. 
At the same time it may be noted that Japan is about to undertake 
arrangements for growing cotton in Manchukuo and Abyssinia. What effect 
that will have upon the export of Indian cotton no one can foresee. 

There is another aspect with regard to Indian cotton. There is want of 
proper grading. Exporters mix superior with inferior qualities ; they put in 
extraneous material and they also water the cotton, with the result that the 
credit of Indian cottons sank very low in some cases. Not only is this the case 
in cotton alone but with other commodities as well. Exporters complain 
that exports have fallen off. Is that not due to their own fault ? Because 
of such practices buyers have lost confidence in the quality of India’s products. 

Sir, the Tariff Board has exposed the faults and defects in the managing 
agency system. It has also said at the same time that all the millowners are 
not alike and there are many honourable agents of outstanding position who 
never resort to the practices it has detailed. It recommends revision of the 
Companies Act. The Tariff Board further says that a few even of the first 
class mills do not now need protection. Five years therefore is a sufficient 
time for the mills which are lagging behind to put their house in order or to 
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dose down. It has been said that there are 500 mills in India! I presume 
that all these will be bencfitted by the provisions of the Tariff Bill and not 
Bombay mills only ? 

Sir, the Honourable Sir Ilomi Mehta referred to the capital invested in 
the Bombay mills. The original capital was Rs. 80 crores ; in 1931 it had 
become reduced to Rs. 13 crorcsand in 1934 it is still less ! Is it contended 
that the milJovvners have appropriated the difference of Rs. 70 crores and 
looted the people ? I deny the charge, Sir. In India, the production of yarn 
costs 60 per cent, and of cloth 300 per cent, more than in Japan. While a 
Japanese girl worker looks after 20 to 30 looms, the Indian male worker resents 
handling even three or four. It is very surprising that none of the previous 
speakers have even alluded to the important factor of labour in India, nor said 
anything about the grave disadvantages under which India suffers. In every 
department of the mill more labour is employed than in Japan or Lancashire : it 
works longer hours and its production is less than that produced by a smaller 
complement working for lesser hours. Rationalization has been objected to 
on the plea that it increases unemployment. It must be admitted that it is 
true. Wherever mechanization has been introduced upon a large scale, 
especially in American industry, the number of workers havo been greatly 
reduced and in some of the huge concerns in America where the factories for- 
merly employed thousands of operatives, they now employ a few hundreds 
only. That, Sir, is due to the march of science ; it is probable that the progress 
cannot be stopped ; measures have however been devised in America to 
alleviate the conditions of those who are thrown out of work. 

The Honourable Sir Homi Mehta also referred to the Japanese industry. 
The whole industry is worked by female labour and as he said they are housed 
and fed within the premises. Tl^ are also taught domestic arts, reading 
and writing, etc., during the time they are under employment. Their salary 
is about 30 yen as ret ently stated by Mr. Findlay Shirras in the Tunes of India . 
They spend half of it on food and personal necessaries, part of it is sent to tlieir 
parents and part saved which accumulates with interest with the millowners. 
After about three years they leave with a snug little sum which is in fact 
their dowry and immediately they are replaced by another set. There is no 
slavery there as implied and the girls are well looked after by women super- 
visors. Japanese mills work in two shifts. 

As regards Indian labour, I do not wish to enter into details having 
regard to the times we are passing through. Those Honourable Members 
who take an interest in the subject can profitably consult Mr. Arno Pearse’s 
book. His opinion is most disheartening when he says that under no 
circumstances would Indian labour come up to the efficiency of the Japanese. 
Not only is it discontented with what it has, but it has been reported that it is 
encouraged to put forth fresh demands, o.g., that labour and capital should 
control mill management and there should be a profit-sharing scheme. Those 
who encourage such ideas have no conception of the conditions under which 
such arrangements can be made. Well, Sir, what next ? Perhaps the 
time will come when labour will ask millowners and shareholders to walk out 
and give over the mills entirely to the control of the workers to become their 
property ! 

Sir, I support the Motion for the consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
from the general tenor of the debate I take it that the majority, in fact all 
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Honourable Members wbo have spoken, are prepared to accept the Bill on the 
whole. There is no need, therefore, for rac to enter on a defence of the Bill 
as such and T shall merely answer a few of the more important criticisms that 
have been offered in the course of the debate. In doing so, I (lad that the 
criticisms divide themselves up naturally into groups and I take first of all the 
Indo- Japanese Agreement. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura 
Prasad Mehrotra very plaintively said that in view of the fact that the 
Agreement had only been initialled two days ago this Honourable House 
had not had sufficient time to consider its terms. The Agreement, Sir, was 
published on the 8th of January. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish 
Prasad expressed his doubt— a doubt which has arisen, I think, from his mis- 
reading of a newspaper paragraph whether the most-favoured-nation clause 
had been dropped from the Agreement. I am not in a position to say what 
was or was not contained in the diplomatic document that was initialled two 
days ago but I can say that the essentials of the Agreement which was pub- 
lished on the 8th January, 1934 (which forms partly the basis of this Bill) 
have not been departed from. 

A very pertinent inquiry has been made by the Honourable and gallant 
Major, who asned, “ What does India get out of this Agreement ” ? What 
benefit is there in the exchange of 400 million yards of piecegoods for one 
million five hundred thousand bales of cotton ? Well, I suggest to the 
Honourable Member who made that query that, when lie has a little spare 
time, he should get a pencil and a piece of paper and work out the figures, and 
he will find that tho value of the raw cotton is three times the vaiue of the 
piecegoods. 

The Honourable Sir Homi Mehta, as I expected, is not altogether pleased 
with the Indo- Japanese Agreement. He so, id that a rate of 50 per cent. 
ad valorrm will do no more than help the industry to keep its head above 
water. He has, I think, failed to, or perhaps has not tried to, appreciate what 
will be the effect of the restriction in quantity of imports. As I anticipated, 
the Mody-Lccs Pact called forth more criticism. Mr. Kalikar objected on 
constitutional grounds. He indicated that to give rec ignition to this Pact 
was an abdication of power by Government. In spite of the fact that 
Government reserved to themselves the right to make any alteration it wished 
in that Agreement — and it has made an alteration in it before putting it into 
the Bill — in spite of the fact that that Agreement, so far as it is incorporated 
in the Bill has been before both Houses of the Legislature, Mr. Kalikar still 
holds that this is an abdication of power. I am afraid it is impossible to see 
how he arrives at that concli sion and if he has an objection on the ground of 
constitution, I suggest it is not the constitution of the country but it is a 
matter that must be entirely personal to himself. It has been argued that one 
party to the Agreement — the M Mourners’ Association, Bombay — is not repre- 
sentative of the industry, and in support of that proposition two sets of facts 
have been adduced. There have been quoted to us a number of associations 
and chambers of commerce who have protested against the acceptance of 
the Agreement. Now, I hope that the Honourable Mr. Kalikar will excuse 
me if I do not place the same importance on representations of that sort as 
he apparently does. It has been my experience in the past year that, if in the 
neighbourhood of say, Cape Comorin, a Chamber of Commerce has a grievance 
against Government, it frames its grievance and circulates it to Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, Peshawar, Bombay and so on and on one and the same 
day there comes a flood of telegrams, each of them identical, each of them 
pressing on Government the grievance of Cape Comorin. I do not think it 
does them very much good and it does not help us, but my Honourable* friend 
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Mr. Mitchell no doubt makes something out of the telegrams. The Honour- 
able Mr. Hossain Imam put forward a more material argument. He said, 
in other words, that the Millowners* Association of Bombay had sold the 
pass for Ahmedabad and in support he quoted what was the proportion of 
certain goods manufactured in Ahmedabad and what was the proportion in 
Bombay. Well, it is easy to prove anything by proportions and by percen- 
tages. But suppose we take the figures of actual production. Let us take the 
production of the finer counts in Bombay and in Ahmedabad. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : From what are you quoting 
the figures ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : The figures I am quoting 
have been extracted, I think, from the cotton spinning and weaving statistics. 

I frankty admit I am not quoting from the original document. Bombay in 
1931-32 produced 42 million pounds of the higher counts against which 
Ahmedabad produced 34 million pounds. In 1932-33, despite a very large 
restriction of production in Bombay, 44 million pounds of the higher counts 
were produced, and Ahmedabad produced 39 million pounds. I do not wish 
to say anything which would be taken to mean that I have not the greatest 
respect for the go-aheadness of Ahmedabad, but at the same time, one must 
recognize the facts, and the facts are that Bombay even yet produces more 
of the finer counts than Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Kalikar, as an argument against the acceptance of the Pact, referred 
to the attitude that had been taken up by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce in their evidence before the Joint Select Committee. Now, I do 
not wish to do Mr. Kalikar an injustice, and if I am wrong in my supposition, 

I shall certainly withdraw. But from what he said, Sir, it appeared to me that 
he had derived his information at second-hand, not at first-hand. He said 
that after the signing of the Mody-Lees Pact, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce put such-and-such a memorandum before the Joint Select 
Committee. Now, if lie had read the proceedings of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee he would have realized that when the first question was put to the 
first Lancashire witness, his reply was that he was unaware of the terms of 
the Agreement that had been effected in India. Mr. Kalikar also gave the 
most sinister interpretation to one claim of the Lancashire delegation which 
he, I believe, wished to suggest was characteristic of their whole attitude. 
I would again refer Mr. Kalikar to the original documents and if he reads the 
questions and answers that were exchanged before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, he will find that the Lancashire delegates were very highly compli- 
mented for their moderation, not by Lord Derby, not by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
but by the Indian delegates on the Joint Select Committee. 

There has been considerable talk about the managing agency system and 
I conceive that there has been much misconception about it and its relation 
to this Bill. It is true that the Tariff Board carried out an enquiry regarding 
the managing agency system, but it is equally true that the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board that protection should be given to the industry and 
in respect of the measure of protection — though we had to reject the measure 
of protection they recommended — had nothing to do with the managing 
agency system. Whether or not it had existed, these recommendations 
would have been made* At the same time I may say that the Government 
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of India are not unmindful of the necessity of proceeding with the amendment 
of the Indian Companies Act, and I may say that tho managing agency 
system will at the same time as other defects in the Act come under scrutiny. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra put to me 
two questions. He asked, “ What will be the revenue effect of this measure ?” 
That was the first question, and it is a question which it is very difficult to 
answer. The measure is not in the first place a revenue one. In fact, it is 
possible — it so often happens in the case of a protective measure — that it 
may have a deleterious effect on our revenue. But so far as I remember, in 
the first year of its operation, it will mean a fairly considerable increase in 
revenue on the group of commodities which arc included in the Bill. But 
I think it must be anticipated that in tho future the revenue returns will drop 
off. The Honourable Rai Bahadur, thinking of his recent experience in 
respect of sugar, has asked mo whether I have an excise duty up my sleeve. 
Sir, I assure him there is no excise duty here. Mr. Banerjee, in his speech, 
confessed to two dislikes, the Bombay millowners and this Bill. But while 
he attributed his dislike of the Bombay millowners to such mysteries as the 
abuse of block capital and things of that sort — I do not know what they 
mean. Sir, — his main objection to the Bill was its name. I am sorry, Sir, 
that he and the Legislative Department do not see eye to eye in this matter, 
but he must forgive me if I prefer the advice of our Legislative Department. 
Mr. Hossain Imam does not like the Bill either. I have learnt this about 
him that when he gets up we must look for some shrewd blows. We were 
not disappointed on this occasion. But he was quite impartial. It did not 
matter whether it was the Government of India or the Commerce Depart- 
ment or the Bombay millowners or the Agricultural Department ; he laid 
about him. But the cruellest and unkindest cut of all was the one he dealt 
to the Indian Central Cotton Committee. He professed ignorance that any 
investigations were being carried on by that body. He almost denied even 
its existence when ho said that nothing was being done to encourage the 
expansion of the growth of long staple cotton. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I am sorry, Sir, if I gave 
that impression ; I meant, Sir, that sufficient was not being done — that 
sufficient efforts are not being made. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : I am sorry, Sir, if I misun- 
derstood what the Honourable Member said. 

Well, I shall leave the Bombay millowners to look after themselves, but 
I must repudiate the suggestion that we have suppressed the evidence that was 
laid before the Indian Tariff Board. We are not responsible for the publica- 
tion of that evidence. We never have published the evidence. It has 
invariably been published, in its own good time, by the Tariff Board. So far 
as I have been able to find out, on no occasion on which a tariff Bill based on a 
Tariff Board report has been introduced into the Legislation has the evidence 
of the Tariff Board been available. I do not think that on any occasion it has 
been quoted in the course of debate, and in case the Honourable Member 
may think that I have an unfair advantage of him, let me say that even the 
proofs of the evidence have not been in our hands until a week or so ago. I 
personally have not read them. 

The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam proceeded to discuss the question 
whether the textile industry had fulfilled the conditions 
1 which are prescribed by the Indian Fiscal Commission. 

The first ope he admitted was fulfilled. As regards the second one, so far as 
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I could make out after listening to bim for a long while, I do not know that 
he came to any conclusion, but he certainly made it a peg on which to hang 
his views on the Bombay mill industry. Sir, I am not here to offer any remarks 
as regards their efficiency or inefficiency. The Honourable Member however 
claimed more categorically that the third condition was not fulfilled and his 
claim I think is based on a misconception of what the Fiscal Commission 
meant. He apparently claims that when a Tariff Board reports it should be 
in a position to Ray that on such and such a date protection must be determined 
and if the industry is not fit to carry on then, no more can be done for it. 
I think experience has shown, I think commonsense would indicate, that it is 
impossible to predict what are going to be the precise economic conditions of 
the next three, four, five or ten years. It is impossible to fix a final period 
with the exactitude that is demanded by the Honourable Member. The 
Tariff Board was reluctant to commit itself to such a date. But when it came 
to the conclusion that this industry required substantive protection and had 
established its claim thereto, it was inherent in that finding that the Board 
had come to the conclusion that the industry could within a reasonable time 
dispense with protection. 

I think, Sir, in these remarks I have reviewed the more important of the 
critcisms that have been offered, and I trust that Honourable Members will 
still be of opinion that the Bill is worthy of acceptance. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill further to rmcrd the Indian Tariff Art, 1 8JM , lor certain purposes, as 
passed by the Legislative Assf mbly, he taken into consideration.** 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We shall now proceed with the 
next stage of the Bill dealing with clauses. We cannot in this Bill deal with 
clauses till we have got the Schedule fully disposed of. I will therefore proceed 
with the Schedule. 

Items 1 to 8 of the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That item 9 stand port of the Bill ’*. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, at this stage might I 
make a suggestion for the consideration of the Honourable Mr. Hofisain Imam? 
In looking at his series of amendments they appear to me, and I hope he 
will correct me if I am wrong, to be all of the same nature. I suggest to bim 
that it might be possible that on the first of those amendments the discussion 
of points of principle might be concluded and the moving of the subsequent 
amendments should be merely a formality. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I intend to do that, Sir. 
I rise to mo ve : 

“ That in the Schedule to the Bill in Amendment No. 9 for item No. 158 the following 
be substituted, namely : 

‘ 158 Cotton Twist and Y arn , 
and cotton sewing or 
darning thread — 

(*) of counts above 50’s. Ad valorem . . .5 percent. 

(ii) of counts 50*s and Ad valorem . . .5 per cent, or 1J annas per 

below. pound, whichever is 

higher'.” 
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Sir, aft the Honourable the Commerce Secretary has rightly gauged, all 
these amendments with the exception of the last two are based on one and 
the same principle. In this I have claimed that there should be no Imperial 
preference. The reason for my opposition to Imperial preference is not that 
I am actuated by any malice towards Britain or that I do not wish to establish 
friendly relations with Great Britain or that I do not wish to co-operate with 
the British Government and British industries. The only thing which prompts 
me to bring forward this amendment is that the Government has not shown 
what we are getting in exchange for this concession. We have been promised 
that Lancashire will make efforts to popularize Indian cotton. That^s a very 
indefinite and, if I may say so, worthless promise. At the time of the Ottawa 
Agreement we discussed Imperial preference from a different point of view 
than the one from which we are discussing it today. There we had before us 
the figures of the goods in which we have given preference and their values for 
one year. In the same way we had before us the values of the goods in which 
we will give preference to England and so could judge on material facts and 
see how far we are gaining or losing. If Government wish to stop foreign 
goods from coming and if they wish the industries internally to prosper, then 
there should be a high tariff wall against all foreign goods ; if they wish to serve 
the consumers and believe in free trade, there must be low tariff walls and they 
should be of the same height against everybody. We know that in matters 
of commerce, prices are regulated not by what is the actual cost but how the 
majority of the goods consumed in the markets are priced at. If we find 
that 75 per cent, of our requirements is available at a certain figure, say Rs. 3 
a pound, then all who want to compete and enjoy our custom have to sell it 
at Rs. 3 a pound. That is not a figure applicable to yarn ; I have only taken 
it as an illustration. If therefore we give preference to England, it- means 
simply that we are giving them so much as bounty ; otherwise they have to 
reduce their prices or keep out. Government have not supplied us with 
any information to show the amount, of yarn which is coming from Great 
Britain and which will get this preference and what is the amount of cotton 
which we have exported in excess of what we did during the last financial year 
1932-33. I am told that at the moment the preference given is of very great 
value. If we rely on the figures of 1929, it comes to an enormous amount. 
If we even take the value of the goods imported during the last calendar year, 
we will find that we are giving preference on a large number of items and of 
great value. By bringing forward this amendment, I simply wish the 
Commerce Department to state what quid pro quo we are getting for the 
preference we are giving. I am not satisfied with suppositions that this will 
happen and that will happen. I want it in black and white. 

Sir, I move this amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, I rise to oppose this 
amendment. My reasons for doing so are as follows. I would suggest in the 
first place that the Honourable Member is in error in calling the amount of 
difference between the duties on non-Bri' isb goods and the duties on British 
goods a preference. This, Sir, is a differential duty and differential duties 
have been in existence in our tariff for some considerable time before Ottawa 
was conceived. It is I think an essential part of the policy of discri ninating 
protection, when it is possible, to impose differential duties. If the competi- 
tion from two different types of articles is not identical, then it is inherent in 
the policy of discriminating protection that the consumer should not be 
penalized by the imposition of an unnecessary duty on any one of these articles. 
But even if it were granted that this is a preferential duty, even if it were 
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admitted that the grant of a preference is undesirable, I would still resist this 
amendment. And the reason is this, that in our belief the duties which are 
now proposed to be applied to goods of foreign origin are not suffi- 
cient. I understand of course that my Honourable friend would, but for 
constitutional difficulties, prefer to put the duties the other way round. He 
has asked, what is the quid pro quo ? He has explained his ignorance of the 
volume of trade that is passing backwards and forwards. He says, “ How do 
I know ^ow much yarn is coming from the United Kingdom and how much 
from the other countries ? ” I would commend to his attention a useful 
publication called the 4 ‘Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation of British India ”, which is published monthly. I do not know 
whether he receives a copy. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : We do not. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : In that case I would refer 
him to the Library where there is a sufficiency of copies which will give him 
all the information he requires. In the circumstances I have no option but 
to oppose his amendment. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT I do not know under the 
circumstances if you propose to withdraw your amendment No. 4. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I do not wish to make a 
speech. When I gave notice of this amendment, I was not in possession of 
all the facts. I did not know what was the opinion of the Millowners’ 
Association and of the textile industry. I now know that they want even 
greater protection than what the Government has given. Therefore I do not 
intend to move my amendment No. 4. I do not also intend to move my 
amendment No. 5. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab ; 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the amendment which stands in my 
name and which reads thus : 

“ That in tho Schedule to the Bill in Amendment No. 9 in the second column of the 
proposed item 158-K. in sub-item (i) after tho word ‘ pongee * the words ‘ Canton Satins, 
Baj, Gauze and Ghatpote ’ be added and in sub-item (ii) after the words ‘ Fuji, Boseki 
and corded (excluding white cord) * the woids ‘ Canton Crepea ’ be added.** 

Sir, in moving my amendment I must confess at the outset that the task 
of those who formulated the Textile Bill was a most difficult one. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member deserves therefore our sympathy as much 
as his merited mead of appreciation. If the Bill however, like other human 
institutions, is imperfect, it is not because the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and his colleagues laboured less to remove its imperfections but the 
task which confronted them bristled with complexities and difficulties. If 
I have been encouraged to bring forward my amendment. Sir, it is not because 
I wanted to add even by an iota to the difficulties of the Honourable the 
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Commerce Member, but because I wanted to afford him the opportunity of 
rectifying a most serious injustice which in spite of his best efforts has crept 
into the Bill and is likely to influence most seriousty the trade between India 
and a country which has continued to be a friendly neighbour for centuries — 

I refer to China. 

In the other House, Sir, when a suggestion similar to that incorporated 
in my amendment was made to the Honourable the Commerce Member by 
Mr. Thampan, the Honourable the Commerce Member pleaded his disability 
to accept or to reject his suggestion since he had not had sufficient time to 
consider it. He, however, gave the assurance that in case the suggestion was 
placed before his Department he would give it the most careful consideration, 
and if he was convinced that the occasion called for action he would take the 
first opportunity of amending the Bill. Sir, I have no doubt his Department 
has had ample time to consider the relevant facts and figures relating to the 
injustice implied in my amendment and that Government will seize the 
opportunity I have offered them for amending the Bill. 

The position briefly stated, Sir, is this. In order to afford protection 
to the sericulture industry in India which during recent years has had to meet 
terrific competition from foreign countries, the Tariff Board recommended 
amongst other things the imposition of an ad valorem duty of 83 per cent, on 
all silk piecegoods imported from outside countries. Government for reasons 
explained by the Honourable the Commerce Member in the other House prefer- 
red to impose an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent, and a specific duty of Rs. 2 
per pound on all silk piecegoods. In amending the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board Government may have obtained certain advantages for the Indian 
manufacturer, but they have certainly created serious anomalies which deserve 
to be rectified unless it is the intention of the Government to pass a most 
imperfect measure. That this is not the intention of Government is 
obvious from the fact that Government accepted in the other House an 
amendment of Sir Cowasji Jchangir which was based on identically the same 
reasons which it is my privilege today to advance in respect of those piecegoods 
which are included in my amendment. 

Sir, it happens that Japanese silk piecegoods are very much lighter in 
weight, finer in quality and higher in price as compared to Canton silk piece- 
goods which are heavier in weight, coarser in texture and lower in price. The 
Canton silk piecegoods according to the Tariff Board are of waste ordinary 
dupion silk and do not compete directly with Indian silk. I also understand 
that India does not produce any silk piecegoods of a competitive quality. 
Consequently the nomenclature accepted as part of the Bill is arbitrary and 
does not refer to any specific or standard quality of silk piecegoods. The 
result is that a duty on weighs, quality and price between Canton silk piece- 
goods and Japan must necessarily weigh heavier on fabrics from the former 
country and would obviously operate as an injustice against China. I have 
before me, Sir, a table*, which I need not read but which 1 lay on the table for 
the information of Honourable Members, which shows that under the present 
rate of assessment the incidence on Canton silk piecegoods would be 
approximately 96 per cent, at the average whereas in the case of Japanese 
silk piecegoods it shall be 73£ per cent, at the average. Why, I ask Sir, should 
there be a difference of as much as 22 \ per cent, between goods from the two 
countries ? Is not China entitled to say that this is discrimination, however 
much we might make professions to the contrary ? W T hile this table shows 


•Reproduced as an Appendix at the end of these debates. 
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the general position for the benefit of the House I would like to give a few 
comparable examples which are sure to prove illuminating : 


Measurement. 

Price. 

Weight. 

Ad 1 

valorem Specific 
duty at duty at 
50 per Rs. 2. 
cent. 

Total 

duty. 

Percent- 

age. 


Rs. a. 

Ibs. oz. 

Rs. a. 

i 

! Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 


1. Paj (Jap.) 27' X 25 yds. . 

6 8 

0 9 

2 3 

1 2 

3 5 

75 

„ (Canton) 27' X 26 yds. 

6 2 

2 0 

2 0 

4 0 

6 0 

150 

2. Paj (Jar-) 36' X 26 yds. . 

9 0 

0 11 

3 0 

1 6 

4 6 

75 

„ (Canton) 36' X 26 yds. 

7 12 

2 8 

2 9 

5 0 

7 9 

147 

3. Satin (Jap.) 27' X 25 yds. . 

28 0 

2 2 

9 5 

4 4 

13 9 

70 

„ (Canton) 27' X 25 yds. 

27 8 

3 13 

9 3 

7 10 

16 13 

91 


I have here a number of samples of comparable silk piecegoods from China 
and Japan which, if the Honourable the Commerce Secretary or other 
Honourable Members liko to see, I can lay on the table. It will be seen from 
the above samples that Paj of the same length and breadth and selling at the 
same price weighs nine ounces in the case of Japan and two pounds in the 
case of Canton. The specific duty on the former being Rs. 1-2-0 per pound 
and on the latter Rs. 4 per pound. Satin of the same length and breadth and 
of the same price weighs two pounds two ounces in the case of Japan paying 
a specific duty of Rs. 4-4-0 per pound, while it weighs three pounds thirteen 
ounces in the ease of Canton paying a duty of Rs. 7-10-0 per pound. I ask. 
Sir, could there be a more glaring example of injustice ? I realize, Sir, that my 
amendment does not place China and Japan at par and that Canton silk 
piecegoods would still have to pay a higher duty than Japanese silk piecegoods. 
If I have not suggested a more radical change to equalize the position it is 
because I do not desire to seriously upset the arrangement resulting from the 
Bill. If my amendment is accepted the result would be merely, Sir, that 
while at the average Japanese goods will continue to be assessed at 73$ per 
cent, the averages of incidence on Canton silk piecegoods would be reduced to 
approximately 80 per cent. I realize, Sir, that in accepting my amendment 
Government may point to one formidable difficulty, namely, a drawing of a 
distinction between Canton silk piecegoods and other silk piecegoods. I 
however, find, Sir, that for purposes of tariff Canton silk piecegoods have been 
distinguished for several years in the Tariff schedule as is obvious from Schedule 
No. 2 of the Indian Customs Tariff and Table 113 of the Statutory Schedule. 
My amendment therefore does not make any departure from an accepted 
precedent. But I am prepared, Sir, if the principle of my amendment is 
accepted, to agree to any other reasonable alternative that Government might 
have which can eliminate the injustice considerably if not wholly which has 
found reference not only in this House but also in the other House and in the 
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Select Committee. But in the absence of any constructive proposal on behalf 
of Government they have no alternative but to accept the amendment I have 
proposed unless they desire to create the impression that India has special 
considerations for Japan and that India does not desire to encourage the import 
of Chinese goods. Sir, I know I will be told that in Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s 
amendment in the other House two qualities of silk piecegoods predominantly 
come from Japan and two from China. Sir, this was a fallacious plea and if 
the Honourable the Commerce Member had known the full facts I am sure he 
would not have made it. The silk piecegoods which the Honourable the 
Commerce Member suggested come from China and form part of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir’s amendment, only technically come from that country because they 
all come from Shanghai which is an international port and are mostly 
manufactured in Japanese factories. Sir, if the Honourable the Commerce 
Member had not assured us that he was as keen as we are to prevent any 
discrimination or injustice against or to any country I would have pressed 
for the acceptance of the recommendations of the Tariff Board and the 
imposition of an ad valorem duty. But in view of the assurance of the 
Commerce Member I feel encouraged in the hope that moved as we all are 
by the same single motive of justice and fair play the Honourable the 
Commerce Member would have no hesitation in accepting my proposal, or in 
the alternative of putting forward an equally constructive proposal, the object 
being to eliminate the injustice to which I have made reference and which 
Government themselves feel is implicit in the Bill. I roughly calculate that 
by accepting my amendment Government may lose a lakh and a half but in the 
position as it emerges from the Bill they might lose much more if the imports 
of China stop or decrease. This will mean a loss of Rs. 12 lakhs. 

With these few words, Sir, I put forward my amendment for the favourable 
consideration of the House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the 
amendment of my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 
Sir, the position regarding Canton silk piecegoods which my Honourable friend 
has disclosed certainly gives one the impression that a serious injustice is 
likely to be done to China against Japan if the mistake is not rectified in the 
Bill. The assurance given by the Honourable the Commerce Member in the 
Lower House is proof of the fact that Government themselves are cognizant of 
the disparity to which reference has been made by the Honourable the mover 
of the amendment. The object of the present protection is to protect Indian 
manufacturers from cheap imports coming from countries with a depreciated 
currency. I have seen figures for the last several years to show that so far as 
China is concerned the Chinese dollar has considerably appreciated during 
recent years and therefore the question of a depreciated currency does not 
arise in the case of China. But besides the advantage which Japan gets under 
the present Bill in respect of it, the depreciation of its currency will give it 
another advantage over China, and Japanese manufacturers will doubly 
benefit at the expense of the Indian consumer and Chinese manufacturers 
without Government gaining anything in the bargain. China, Sir, has been a 
friendly neighbour and is a purchaser of large quantities of Indian cotton. 
While we are entitled to give the fullest protection to our Indian manufacturers, 
we should certa in ly see that nothing is done which should be interpreted in the 
nature of discrimination against Chinese goods. In any case we should not 
allow the manufactureres of Japan to have unfair advantage oyer the 
manufacturers of another friendly country. The facts and figures disclosed 
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by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das are sufficiently convinc- 
ing to show that a serious disparity exists under the Bill between Japanese 
and Chinese silk piecegoods. The amendment of my Honourable friend if 
accepted does not completely eliminate this disparity but it certainly goes a 
great way towards equalizing the position between the two countries. I 
have no doubt Government will accept the amendment and thereby remove a 
serious imperfection which is contained in the Bill and which I understand 
Government also tried on their part to remove both in the Select Committee 
and in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, I would express my 
appreciation of the very reasonable terms in which the Honourable mover of 
the amendment has supported his Motion. It is evident that he fully realizes 
the difficulties which have confronted us in framing the scale of duties for silk 
piecegoods. It is with the more regret, therefore, that I feel myself obliged 
to oppose the amendment. But I would have him believe that if I oppose his 
amendment on this occasion, it does not mean that the justice of the case that 
he has represented is now being denied. It may be perfectly true that the 
particular qualities of silk to which he has made reference are disproportionately 
hardly treated by our proposals. But I would assure him that it is quite 
impossible to examine the validity or invalidity of his thesis at the present time 
and the most I can do is to reiterate the assurance which was given by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member in another place, namely, that we will 
make it our duty to investigate any such anomalies as he has now brought to 
notice. But might I offer one word of warning ? The necessity for it has been 
suggested by two remarks that have been made in this Honourable House. 
Yesterday the fact that the Honourable the Commerce Member promised to 
investigate the propriety of the proposed duties on heavy weight vests was 
translated by one Honourable Member into an “implied admission of error ”. 
A few minutes ago, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad made a 
remark which if not in the same words suggested that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member’s readiness to investigate the case of Canton silk was again 
an admission of an error. I wish to emphasise, Sir, that in no ways is that 
promise to be construed as an admission of error. It is an admission of 
open-mindedness and of readiness to investigate and to take a decision after 
the investigation is complete. 

Again, Sir, I regret that I must oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Do you wish to press your 
amendment ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur LaLa RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, in 
view of the assurance given by the Honourable the Commerce Secretary, 
I do not wish to press my amendment. 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, 
# I presume that for the same reasons you will not move Nos. 7, 8 and 9 ? 


*Vide page 820, ante. 
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The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Also No. 10, Sir. I only 
wish to move No. 11. In this connection, I should like to have your ruling 
whether in this Bill we can include item No. 158-0 because during this session 
we have already passed a Bill in which this cotton hosiery formed a part. 
I want a ruling whether we can in this Bill include cotton hosiery or not, 
because during this session we have already passed a Bill in which this formed 
a part. According to Standing Order 30, 

*‘a Motion must not raise a question substantially identical with one on which the 
Council has given a decision in the same session.” 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Yes, but this is an item in this 
particular Bill and I therefore do not think that the Standing Order applies. 


The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Then, Sir, I move my amend* 
ment : 

“ That in the Schedule to the Bill in amendment No. 9 in the second column of the 
proposed item No. 158-0 after the word * stockings ’ the words * excluding fleecy shirts * 
be added.*' 

The reason why I have brought forward this amendment is to ask the 
Government to rectify an error which has crept into the Bill inadvertently. 
As far as I. can understand from the Tariff Board’s report, the Government 
had no intention of penalizing these fleecy shirts. But, as has often been 
pointed out, our tariffs are so old and so many things have been included 
under one head that it makes it difficult for Government to rectify the 
position with regard to single items. When it was only a question of 
revenue duties it was good enough to have one heading for several things 
and say these goods pay two and a half and these five and these ten per cent., 
and so on. But under protection it is a different matter and everything 
cannot be lumped together like that. Here the case before the Tariff Board 
was for summer vests, socks and stockings. These fleecy shirts are produced 
mostly from waste cotton and there is practically no industry worth the 
name which is manufacturing these goods in India. The hardship caused to 
the consumer on account of their inclusion in this Bill arises from the fact 
that they are very heavy things. While the average weight of summer vests 
and undervests is two to two and a half pounds — and that was the basis on 
which a duty of twelve annas per pound was imposed — fleecy shirts weigh 
nothing less than four and a half pounds and they go as high as nine pounds 
to the dozen. The prices of these fleecy shirts are very small and they are 
used by the poorest people in India, and therefore they deserve especial con- 
sideration from the Government. For fleecy shirts weighing six pounds the 
c. i. f. price per dozen is Rs. 4-3-0 and the duty will be Rs. 4-8-0, or 106 per 
cent, on the c. i. f. price. Then for fleecy shirts weighing nine and a half 
pounds the c. i. f. price is Rs. 5-11-0 and the duty is Rs. 7-2-0, .which comes 
to 126 per cent. The Government had no intention of penalizing the poor 
man’s warm wear, considering that the highest is priced eight annas duty 
free. Our idea in bringing forward this amendment is to bring this matter 
to the notice of the Government. We know that they cannot accept this 
amendment at the fag end of the session because it will require the Bill going 
back to the Assembly for getting their concurrence to the amendment. But. 
may I have an assurance that they will give due consideration to this and do 
Something to relieve the consumers of the extra duty ? 
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The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the plea put in by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Hossain Imam. He has made out a very strong case 
for the exemption ofc fleecy shirts from the duty proposed to be imposed. 
He was also reasonable enough to concede that at the fag end of the session 
since it is not possible for the Government to re -commit the Bill to the other 
House, it would not be just on his part to insist on his amendment being 
literally carried out. All that he seeks is an assurance that the Government 
will investigate the matter and remedy the position, as it seems just, later on. 

Sir, the other reason which has prompted me to stand up is that the duty 
proposed in this Bill is not a revenue duty. This is a protective measure. 
If that is the test by which all the duties have got to be scrutinized on this 
occasion, then this duty on fleecy shirts is not at all justified, because this is 
an industry which is almost non-existent in the country, and the result will 
be to work great hardship upon the poorer classes which use this article. 
Therefore I hope the Government will see its way to accept the suggestion that 
has been made that an inquiry should be made into this and proper measures 
be taken to set the matter right. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, the 
Honourable Mr. Padshah has observed that these fleecy shirts cannot be 
manufactured in India. I may say for his information that it is a very simple 
matter to manufacture them on a raising machine {An Honourable Mem- 

ber : “ They are not being manufactured. They are imported from Japan.”) 
Yes, I know. Such under-vests are really made of cotton and are an imita- 
tion of woollen wear. For the sake of cheapness the poor are misled into 
buying cotton shirts which they mistake for wool. Mv friend Mr. Hossain 
Imam has observed that they are warm. They are not warm, being cotton 
stuff. If the proposal is adopted it will be doing an injury to the poor because 
they will be misled into buying a cotton shirt which will not protect them in 
keeping warm in winter. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, I regret in this instance 
I must oppose the amendment. I do so for two reasons. The first is that 
it would be quite impossible to accept the amendment in the form in which it 
has been put. The term “ fleecy shirt ” conveys nothing to the customs 
officer who has to determine whether an article is a “ fleecy shirt ” or not. 
We have just heard a cross-bench argument as to whether fleecy shirts arc 
produced in India or whether they are not. On the one hand there was a 
claim that they came only from Japan, and on the other it was said that they 
were produced in India. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
That they are capable of being produced in India. He did not say that they 
are being produced. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Well, Sir, I shall go so far 
as to say that they are produced in India. I have recently seen such an 
article which I, were I a customs officer, would say was a fleecy shirt, if I were 
bound to find also that the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy’s shirt was a fleecy 
shirt. To us it does not appear that the term “ fleecy shirt ” is one that could 
appropriately go into the tariff. But apart from that there is considerable 
doubt, as again has been revealed on the floor of this Honourable House, as 
•to whether these fleecy shirts should be exempted from this duty. That is a 
matter which is in doubt. The Honourable the Commerce Member has in 
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another place given an assurance that the appropriateness of the present duty 
on "fleecy shirts ” and the possibility of devising some nomenclature for them 
which will be less indefinite, will be investigated. I can only repeat here the 
assurance given by him. Unless the Honourable mover sees fit to withdraw 
his amendment, I must oppose it. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : May I have the permission 
of the House to withdraw the amendment ? 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Item 9 of the Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Items 10 and 11 of the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I do not intend to move my 
amendment to clause 4. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Ttie Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 18 94. for certain purprses, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

In moving this Motion, Sir, it is unnecessary for mo again to go over the 
arguments that have been marshalled on one side or the other within the last- 
two days. 

Sir, I move. 

The Motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE ROAD DEVELOPMENT FUND. 


The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 


“ I„ supersession of the resolution adopted by this Council on the 4th March, 1030 aa 
supplemented by tho resolution adopted by this Council on the 28tli September, 1931, 
this Council recommends to the Govcuu r General in Council that :■ 


1. Tfaoro shall continue to bo levied on motor spirit an extra duty of customs and of 
excise of not less than 2 annas per gallon, and the proceeds thereof shall be appl.rd for the 
purposes of road development. 

o ( 1 ) Jt'rom the proceeds of such extra duty in any financial year there shall be 
deducted a sum equivalent to the slinro in such proceeds arising from motor spirit used for 
purposes of civil aviation during the calendar year ending in the financial year coiwerned, 
and such sum shall bo at the disposal of tho Governor General in Council for allotment as 
grants-in-aid of civil aviat ion. 

(2) The balance of tho proceeds shall be credited as a block grant to a separate Road 
Account. 


*Vide page, 826, ante. 
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3. (1) The annual block grant shall be allotted as follows : — 

(a) a portion equal to fiftesn per cent, shall be retained by the Governor General in 
Council as a Central resorve ; 

(fc) out of the remainder there shall be allotted — 

(i) a portion to each Governor’s Province for expenditure in the province ; 

(it) a portion to the Governor General in Council for expenditure elsewhere in 
British India ; 

(Hi) a portion to the Governor General in Council for expenditure in Indian States 
and administered areas ; 

in the ratio which the consumption of motor spirit in each area to which an 
allotment is to be made bears to the total consumption in India during the 
calendar year ending during the financial year concerned ; 

Provided that for the purposes of these allotments the consumption of motor spirit 
in Jammu and Kashmir shall bo disregarded. 

(2) The portion allotted to a Governor’s Province shall be placed at the disposal of 
that province in one or more instalments, as soon as the distribution can conveniently 
be made. 

4. The balance to the credit of the Road Account or of any allotment thereof shall not 
lapse at the end of the financial year. 

5. No expenditure shall be incurred from any portion of the Road Account save as 
hereinafter provided. 

6. The central reserve with the Governor General in Council shall be applied firstly to 
defraying the cost of administering the Road Development Account, and thereafter upon 
such schemes for research and intelligence and upon such special grants-in-aid as the 
Governor General in Council may approve. 

7. (1) All allotments for expenditure in British India may, subject to the previous 
approval of the Governor General in Council to each proposal made, be expended upon 
any of the following objects, namely : — 

(t) On the construction of new roads and bridges of any sort : — 

(ii) On the reconstruction or substantial improvement of existing roads and 
bridges ; 

(Hi) on the interest and amortization of loans taken after the date of this Reso- 
lution and spent on the construction, reconstruction or substantial 
improvement of roads and bridges ; 

(iv) in special cases, on tho maintenance of roads and bridges, constructed, re- 
constructed or subtnantially improved from the Road Account since 
1930 ; 

(y) in special cases, on the maintenance of roads or bridges constructed, recon- 
structed or substantially improved from loan funds after the date of this 
Resolution. 

(2) Where any part of a provincial allotment of the Road Account is to bo applied for 
the payment of interest and amortization of loans under clause (Hi) above, such payment 
shall bo a first charge on all allotments to that province. 

8. In considering proposals for the construction, reconstruction or improvements of 
roads and bridges from the Road Account, the Governor General in Council shall bear in 
mind the present urgent need for improving tho efficiency and reducing the costof transpo rt 
by road of agricultural produce to markets and railways. 

9. The following special rules shall apply to Burma, namely : — 

(а) The portion of the Road Account allotted to Burma shall be further apportioned 

between the Shan States and tho r^st of Burma in the manner indicated in 
paragraph 3. 

(б) Instead of the approval of the Governor General in Council to any proposal 

under paragraph 7, the approval of the Governor, after consultation with 
the Federal Council, shall be required for schemes in the Shan States, and the 
approval of the local Government, with tho concurrence of the local legisla- 
ture* shall be required for schemes in tho rest of Burma, 
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10. (1) A Standing Committee for Roads shall be constituted each financial year 
consisting of — 

(а) the Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council in charge of the depart- 

ment dealing with roads. 

(б) two nominated official members, of whom one shall be a member of the 

Legislative Assembly, 

(c) three members elected by the members of the Council of State from amongst 

themsolves, and 

(d) six members elected by the members of the Legislative Assembly fiom amongst 

themsolves. 

(2) No approval to any proposal for expenditure from the Road Account shall be 
given by the Committee unless it is supported by : — 

• (i) a majority of the members present and voting who are members of the 

Legislative Assembly, and 

(*♦) a majority of the members of the whole Committee present and voting. 

(3) All proposals for expenditure from the central reserve and all other proposals 
for expenditure from the Road Account to be made in British India (excluding 
Burma) shall bo referred by the Governor General in Council to the Standing Committee 
before he approves of them. 

11. The functions of the Standing Committee shall be — 

(а) to consider the annual budget and accounts of the Road Account. 

(б) to advise upon all proposals for expenditure iroin the central reserve. 

(c) to advise upon the desirability of all other proposals involving expenditure from 

the Road Account in British India (excluding Burma). 

(d) to advise the Governor General in Council generally on all questions relating to 

roads and road traffic which the Governor Goneral in Council may refer to 

them.” 

Mr. President, this is a most formidable Resolution and I apologise to 
12 Noon Honourable Members for the time which it has taken 

* me to read it. I shall do my best to make amends by 

making my speech in support of the Resolution as short as possible. The 
Resolution shows on c-hc surface extreme complexity. Nevertheless it contains 
one substantial issue and one only, and that is — ■“ Shall we continue the Road 
Development Fund or shall we not ?” In order to persuade the Honourable 
Members of this House that the Road Fund should be continued, I shall give a 
short account of the stewardship of the Government of India in the adminis- 
tration of this Fund during the five years it has been in existence. The total 
income of the Fund up to September last, since when we have no actual figures 
yet, was Rs. 4,60 lakhs. Out of this a sum of Rs. 3,57 lakhs was distributed 
to the provinces and minor administrations, and lias been spent by them upon 
bridges, roads and other schemes of road development. A sum of Rs. 60 J 
lakhs was allotted to Indian States. A sum of Rs. 46 lakhs went to the Central 
Reserve, and there is a small undistributed balance of Rs. 6^ lakhs. Now, Sir, 
the major portion of the money has gone to the provinces, to the extent 
of Rs. 3,57 lakhs. Out of that the provinces have already spent on road 
schemes Rs. 2,00 lakhs. Certain provinces have borrowed, under the supple- 
mentary Resolution referred to in this Resolution, for the purpose of the 
maintenance of roads a total of Rs. 55 lakhs, which will be replaced in due 
course. The balances still unspent with the provinces amount to Rs. 1,02 
lakhs out of Rs. 3,57 lakhs. The balance at first sight certainly appears to be 
on the large side ; but there have been two reasons which account for this 
undesirable result. To begin with, when the Road Account was instituted 
in 1929 it took a certain amount of time to get the whole scheme into working 
order. Projects had to be called for from the provinces ; they had to be 
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prepared in the provinces and they had to be considered here and finally 
approved. As a matter of fact, out of the five years during which the Fund 
has been in existence, work has been going on actually for three and a half 
years only. Secondly, as all the Honourable Members know, the past five 
years have been a period of extreme financial stringency and, though this 
money in a sense was a free gift to the provinces, yet they were reluctant to 
embark upon ambitious schemes of road development which would increase 
their maintenance charges. The provinces felt that until they could see their 
way ahead to having a surplus in their budgets, they would not be justified in 
increasing their roads and thereby increasing their charges for maintenance. 
However, I may assure the Honourable Members that in the last year progress 
has been very much more rapid and there is every reason to anticipate that very 
shortly the money allotted to the provinces will be spent nearly as quickly 
as it isi allotted. 

Now, as I have mentioned, many of the provinces were shy of launching 
on schemes of road development because of their financial embarrassments. 
This is one of the reasons for continuing the Road Fund. During the past 
five years it may safely be said that, had it not been for the Road Fund, there 
would have been practically no development of roads in British India. All 
such constructions and improvements as have occurred have nearly all been 
out of the Road Fund. 

Now, Sir, as I have mentioned, a sum of Rs. 46 lakhs was allotted to the 
Central Reserve. Tn addition to that a contribution was made by the Oil 
Companies of another Rs. 9 lakhs, making a total of Rs. 55 lakhs for the 
Central Reserve during the five years. Out of this Rs. 2 lakhs have been 
spent on the Road Engineer’s Office. 1 would invite the attention of the 
House to the extreme modesty of this figure,— a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
administration of a Fund of nearly Rs. 5 crores. A sum of Rs. 3 lakhs lias been 
spent on road experiments of various kinds. Schemes of road development in 
various parts of India have been sanctioned to the extent of Rs. 37 lakhs and 
one scheme to the value of Rs. 4 laklis is under consideration. The anticipated 
balance in the Central Reserve is only Rs. 9 lakhs out of Rs. 55 lakhs. Out of 
work sanctioned to the extent of Rs. 37 laklis, works to the value of Rs. 10 
lakhs have been completed, works to the extent of Rs. 16 laklis arc now in 
progress and works to theextentofRs.il lakhs, most of which were only 
recently sanctioned, have not yet been begun. This again appears somewhat 
unsatisfactory. But again considerable delay was inevitable in the initiation 
of these road schemes from the Central Reserve. In many eases very 
complicated negotiations had to be carried out between two or more adminis- 
trations and prolonged discussions were required amongst the various parties 
concerned before they could come to some agreed plan. 1 thiijk on the whole 
we may regard the progress during these five years in schemes from the Central 
Reserve as fairly satisfactory. 

To give some sketchy idea of the value of this Central Reserve, I may 
mention that Rs. 3 lakhs have been spent on the road between Bombay and 
Agra. The road between Indore and Ajmer has been practically completed. 
A road has been constructed between Shillong and Sylhet and another between 
Bhopal and Saugor. I draw attention to the fact that out of these four sohemes 
I have mentioned, three relate to roads which pass through two or more 
administrations, in one case tlirough a whole congeries of Indian States. 
The schemes are such that, had it not been for the Central Reserve, in all 
probability the roads could never have been built. 
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Now, Sir, though the Resolution contains one substantial issue, I must 
draw the attention of Honourable Members to certain changes which have 
been made in the Resolution which was passed by them in 1929. To begin 
with, the Resolution has been entirely recast. Certain amendments had to be 
introduced and these all fell in one particular paragraph and they made that 
paragraph so extremely unwieldy that it was deemed desirable to recast the 
whole. Three changes of substance have been inserted in the Resolution 
which all relate to the purposes to which the Fund may be applied. They 
are not really changes of policy ; they arc rather developments of policy 
towards which we -have been gradually working uj>. The first is contained in 
paragraph 8 and relates to the development of roads in rural areas. The 
intention of this paragraph S which follows upon Resolution No. 0 of the 
Road-Rail Conference is obvious. Ib is to develop the rural areas which have 
no railway or proper road communications and at the same time to avoid unfair 
competition with the railways. The second change, which is of great import- 
ance, lies in paragraph 7 (1) (Hi) which will permit provinces to capitalize 
portions of their Road Fund and expend it at once upon large schemes of road 
development. As Honourable Members are aware, many of the provinces 
are very sadly in arrears with the development of their roads and in some cases 
I am afraid have allowed roads to deteriorate from sheer lack of funds. It 
happens that at the present time money is cheap and that labour and materials 
are also cheap, and it will bo a very sound business proposition to allow the 
provinces to capitalize a portion of their allotments to be spent at once on 
approved schemes of road development. 

The third change is also contained in paragraph 7, whereby provinces 
will be allowed to a controlled extent to apply their share of the Road Fund 
to the maintenance of roads constructed cither from tlie loans 1 have just 
mentioned or constructed from the Road Fund since 1920. Honourable 
Members will probably agree with me that a fund, which was constituted aB 
and is called a Road Development Fund, should not be too freely allotted for 
the purpose of mere maintenance of roads. To keep the fund for road 
development only is perhaps the logical policy to pursue. But at the present 
time, if it is pursued too logically, it would result in defeating the whole object 
ot the Road Development Fund. Sonic provinces ere in such extreme financial 
straits that unless they get some assv.i a nee that Ihcy will he relieved of 
the maintenance charges on newly constructed roads, they will simply not 
undertake the construction. The policy, therefore, is to preserve the fund 
as far as possible as a Road Development Fund but at the same time in special 
cases to allow provinces in financial straits to apply a portion of it to 
maintenance of new roads. 

The next change is the raising of the Central Reserve from ten per cent 
in the 1929 Resolution to fifteen per cent. I may say that when the Central 
Reserve was first proposed by the Jayakar Committee, it was proposed that 
it should be one-sixth of the whole, but in discussion in the Legislature it 
was reduced to one-tenth. It is now propose d to raise it to fifteen per cent, 
chiefly in order to meet the difficulties of small provinces like Assam, the 
Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, which under the present distribu- 
tion receive Rs. 2, Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 lakhs each only. We do not intend that 
this proportion of fifteen per cent, should remain for ever in the Resolution. 
It will probably be reconsidered a few years hence, but meanwhile we propose 
fifteen per cent, in order that Government may give a reasonable amount of 
assistance to the smaller provinces. 
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Now, Sir, I have finished. This Chamber adopted this child in 1929 
and all I ask it to do now is not to abandon it. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. VINAYAK VITHAL KALIKAR (Central 
Provinces : General) : Sir, I heartily support the Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Mitchell. This Resolution was discussed in the 
Standing Committee. It was also referred to certain Provincial Governments 
and except for one or twx> provinces, I believe that all tho Provincial Govern- 
ments supported the principle underlying this Resolution. During the last 
five years, as stated just now by tho Honourable Mr. Mitchell, out of Rs. 4,60 
lakhs, about Rs. 3>26 lakhs were spent for the provinces. Some money was 
spent for the road schemes of the States. With tho present change in tho 
Resolution, I believe some of the schemes which had to wait would bo 
accelerated as the provinces would get more money. As moreover under the 
present Resolution the Reserve Fund is to bo increased, the provinces also 
would get b}' way of loans a larger amount from the Government of India and 
they should be able to embark on new schemes for road development in their 
areas. For want of proper roads especially in .agricultural parts, and for want 
of funds, many road schemes have been kept pending, and many areas which 
would have been opened especially in the interior and which would have to 
some extent helped the agriculturists in bringing their produce to the market 
for getting a price have remained unserved. Under the present Resolution, 
many areas will be opened and the agriculturist will be in a position to bring 
his commodities to the market and will be able to get a good price for the same. 
Last year we had a conference at Simla, the Road-Rail Conference, and thore 
this question of cut-throat competition between the railways and motor 
traffic was discussed and certain important resolutions were passed. I 
understand Government are consulting the Provincial Governments on those 
resolutions and tho Government of India are thinking of undertaking some 
mc.vwtro of co-ordination between road and rail. I know my Honourable 
f/ioiul Sir Guthrie Russell would not like road development, but I may assure 
him that feeder roads also will be constructed and ho will also get financial 
r/ 3 ;lfwL::ce by getting more passenger and goods traffic. Also, if tho grand 
t/ur.k roads which wc’c in existence long before the railways came into exist- 
ence are maintained, Hat would also help to a great extent the country in the 
matter of traffic. I have nothing more to say except to congratulate the 
Honourable Mr. Mitchell for the able case he has made out and to say that I 
support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Chris- 
tians) : Sir, I have much pleasure in supporting this Resolution. I do not 
think a long speech is necessary to show that good roads arc very essential 
for the prosperity of the rural parts. Speaking from my experience of Madras, 
the Government collects two annas in the rupee as road cess, and I can say 
without fear of contradiction that not a pie of it is spent on roads. What is 
done is that the roads are left to the tender mercies of the local boards and 
the local boards, the district and taluk boards, find it extremely difficult to 
maintain the roads already laid down years ago. It is only recently that tho 
grand trunk road from Madras to Cape Comorin was put in good order and the 
rivers were bridged, and now we are able to travel from Madras to Capo 
Comorin by car without much difficulty. That is entirely due I think to the 
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grant made by the Central Government to the province out of this Road Fund 
In many parts of the country there are hardly any roads, and during the rainy 
season one finds it extremely difficult to go from village to village. For that 
reason the agriculturist finds it extremely difficult not only to bring his produce 
to the towns and places where he can sell it, but also finds it difficult to bring 
manure to his fields from various parts of the country. He is not in a posi- 
tion to do as much as he could if ho were provided with good roads. Sir, 
it is a well known fact that in England they have a big road fund amounting 
to many millions, and those who have been there will know in what splendid 
condition the roads are kept. No doubt it may be said, as Mr. Kalikar said, 
that the Railway companies might feel that their traffic might be interfered 
with if the roads are put in good order. I am not at all advocating the exten- 
sion of roads along railway lines, but there are hundreds ;■ nd hundreds of places 
where there are no roads, and if good roads were made I believe the railway 
traffic would incroase instead of decreasing. No doubt if there is a ve.y good 
road along the railway line it might be that the motor traffic would aV^v-ct 
passengers. But my contention is that India is a very vast country a rd pro- 
portionately the roads so far constructed fall far short of the needs. What 
I am contending for is the construction of roads in mofassal areas to connect 
villages with each other and the main trunk roads. »Sir, this fund really 
helps the Provincial Governments and unless this fund is supported thatis, 
unless the provinces arc assured of a grant for some years they would not oven 
maintain the roads that arc now in existence anil they aro not likely to 
improve communications. I therefore strongly support the Resolution and 
I hope the House will accept it. 

The Honourable Biwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muliammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Motion and I 
congratulate tho Government for this beneficial measure. I know from my 
knowledge of district and local boards that roads have boon starved on account 
of the financial position of tho boards. Clause 4 ot this Resolution I think 
is very important : 


“ Tho balance to tho credit of tho lh-atl Account or of any allol merit thereof shall not 
lapse at tho eml of the financial year”. 

That is a very important provision. I know some of those district boards do 
not spend the money and it lapses with the close of tho financial year. 
Therefore I think this is a measure which will greatly help the agriculturist. 
I know many villages which for want of proper roads are not able to market 
their produce. I think agriculturists will surely welcome this measure and 
I congratulate the Government on having introduced it. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
congratulate the Honourable Mr. Mitchell on bringing in this Resolution. We 
have some roads on the Frontier but wo want to open out the country much 
more and we have not the money to do it with. Great difficulties are 
experienced by agriculturists. Some of the small villages have only a track 
along the bank of a canal, and if they want to take their produce to market 
they have to use the canal and they are largely at the mercy of the Canal 
Department. Sometimes they are stopped from using the canal road and a 
great deal of hardship is felt by tho people inhabiting such villages. Again 
we have the grand trunk road up to a point, but we do want that that road 
should be extended right up to the Durand Line. On account of the scarcity 
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of money that however can not be done. This Resolution embodies a great 
scheme and I congratulate the Honourable Mr. Mitchell in bringing it forward. 
I do not think there can be two opinions in this House as to its merits and I 
hope that all the Members will unanimously support him in this beneficial 
task of his. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution but I wish to say one 
word about the unspent money which is still with the Provincial Governments. 
This Fund was started with the definite object of developing communciations 
in India. The development of communications is a matter of urgent necessity 
because the lack of development is hindering the transport of agricultural 
produce, and it is for this reason that we all support the Government in it* 
laudable desire to develop communications. But the fact that the enormous 
sum of more than Rs. 150 lakhs is still unspent is not satisfactory 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : Rs. 102 lakhs. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : And Rs. 56 lakhs taken as 
loan ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : And Rs. 55 lakhs taken as 
loan. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : That means that this large 
amount of money which ought to have been devoted entirely to the develop- 
ment of communications is not being utilized by the provinces. I do not know 
which of the provinces are the culprits, and whoever they might he, my idea 
was to ask the Government to scrutinize the position and see to it that provinces 
do not do this sort of thing for indefinite periods. There should be at least 
some sort of award made to those who spend all the money provided on com- 
munications, if we cannot penalize those who do not. At least we should 
not give them an award if they refrain from spending their allotment. At 
present the provinces which are most probably lagging behind in this respect 
are those which most urgently require to develop communications. For these 
reasons I would ask the Government to bo more vigilant in future. 

With these words I support the Motion. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala JAGADTSTI PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : While supporting this Resolu- 
tion I desire to make one point clear. May I know if the Provincial Govern- 
ments will enjoy a certain amount of freedom in the matter of utilizing the 
petrol fund for the maintenance and construction of roads, or whether each and 
every scheme framed by them in this behalf will have to be sent by them to the 
Government of India for previous approval ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : Mr. President, taking the 
last question first, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad will 
find the particular provision in paragraph 7 (1) (iv) and (v) of the Resolution. 
The opening words in both cases are “ in special cases As I endeavoured 
to explain in my speech, Government will endeavour to go as far as possible 
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to help the provinces which are in financial straits in respect of the maintenance 
of those roads which are to be newly constructed or which have 'been construc- 
ted from the Road Fund since 1930. If any province is in such financial straits 
as to be unable to take up the construction of new roads, then unquestionably 
the Government of India will help that province by allowing it to take a grant 
from the Road Fund ; but at the same time the words “ in special cases n 
have been used in order that the character of this fund as a Road Development 
Fund may bo maintained. T think that the Honourable Member will realize 
that if the whole of this fund were to be earmarked for the purpose of main- 
tenance, it would cease to be a Road Development Fund and become merely a 
contribution to the ordinary revenues of the provinces. • 

I have little more to add, except to thank Honourable Members for the 
unanimous support given to this measure. The Honourable Mr. Kalikar said 
some very kind words and in response I would like to thank him and the other 
members of the Standing Committee on Roads for the extremely valuable and 
willing support afforded to Government during these five years. I think I 
may say without fear of contradiction that, perhaps with the exception of the 
Standing Finance Committee, it is the most hard-worked Committee established 
by either branch of the Legislature. With regard to the remarks of the 
Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, I admit that there are very large unspent 
balances in the provinces — Rs. 102 lakhs — and that they have borrowed to 
the extent of Rs. 55 lakhs. That, as I explained, was due to their extreme 
financial straits ; these we hope are now drawing to an end, and with better 
conditions which we hope will be established very shortly, the provinces will 
launch out into more ambitious schemes and spend their money more freely. 
There have in fact been very distinct signs in the last year that provinces are 
spending up to the limits of their allotments and I think they will continue to 
do so, and that in the course of the next year or two we shall have no cause for 
complaint on this ground. 1 should like just to add one remark about what 
was said by the Honourable Sir David Devadoss. Ho struck a somewhat 
pessimistic note about roads in Madras. He said that Madras was very hard 
up for good roads. I may mention that Madras has 23,000 miles of metalled 
roads and is easily the first province in India in that respect. Bombay comes 
next with about 9,000, the United Provinces with nearly 8,000 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS : What is the distance from 
Cape Comorin to Berhampore or Gopalpur ? 

The Honourable Mr. I). G . MITCHELL : I am afraid I have not the 
local knowledge. I have given these figures not because I am entering into 
controversy with the Honourable Member, but because I wish to draw attention 
to the fact that when the most advanced province in India in respect of roads 
complains of insufficiency of roads, the case for my Resolution is complete. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 


“ That the Resolution* moved by the Honourable Mr. Mitchell bo adopted.” 
The Motion was adopted. 


♦ Vide pages 827 — 29, ante. 



STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : Sir, the outstanding legislative business of the session oonsists 
of the consideration and passing of the following four Bills which have been 
laid on the table yesterday and today : 

The Trade Disputes (Extending) Bill ; 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill ; 

The Sugvcane Bill ; and 

The Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. 

There will also be a Motion by the Honourable Mr. Stewart regarding the 
eomposition of the Ottawa Committee. This business will be placed on the 
List of Business for Thursday next, the 26th April and, subject to your 
direction, will be proceeded with from day to day until it is concluded. 


The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Thursday, the 26th 
April, 1934. 
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Import duty on Canton silk piecegoods . 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Thursday , 26th April , 1934 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Grant of Extensions of Service to Railway Employees who produce 

Evidence showing that tiieir ages are less than that shown in 

their Service Sheets. 

155. The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (on behalf of the Honourable 
Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 

there are any precedents in which they have changed the official record of the 
age of railway employees on the production of substantial authoritative proof ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, what kind of evidence 
has been accepted for such a change to allow extension in the period of service ? 

(c) Are there any such cases in which Government have allowed exten- 
sion to the railway employees on the North Western Railway ? If so, on 
what grounds ? 

The Honourable Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL : (a) Yes. 

(6) No specific evidence has been prescribed but it must be such as will 
satisfy the sanctioning authority, cjj ., a birth certificate. 

(c) Yes, if an employee can prove that ho is youngor than shown in his 
service sheet, he automatically gets an extension of service. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE HONOURABLE Sir HARRY HAIG ON 
HIS APPOINTMENT AS GOVERNOR OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members, I feel sure 
you must have all read with great pleasure the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Sir Harry Haig as Governor of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. Sir Harry Haig was for many years Home Secretary and 
would attend this Council and in that capacity he gave us considerable satis- 
faction during this term of office. His appointment will be received all over 
the country and particularly in the United Provinces and by both the Houses 
of the Indian Legislature with great satisfaction. I feel certain it is your wish 
that I should send him a telegram of congratulation from this Council. 
(Applause.) 

M1CS ( 839 ) 


B 



DEATH OF Sir SANKARAN NAIR. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader of 
the House) : Sir, it is my sad duty to mention this morning the great loss India 
has suffered in the death of one of India’s greatest leaders, Sir Sankaran Nair. 
He was one of the early Indian stalwarts. Educated in law, having adopted 
law as his profession, he rose to the highest position that a member of the legal 
profession can occupy in his province as Advocate General. As a lawyer he 
not only practised law but also took an interest in legal literature, started legal 
journals, wrote in them, edited some. When he had had enough of success in 
his profession, he moved from the profession of law to the bench. He was a 
permanent Judge of the Madras High Court for a number of years. Having 
completed his term there he served on the University for a number of years 
and was a member of the Provincial Legislature for some years. In every 
branch of law, whether as a lawyer or as a judge or as a legislator, he distinguish- 
ed himself. However, it was not law that succeeded in absorbing all his 
energies. He took a keen interest in the politics of Ills country and as a very 
successful politician of the first rank in India, he rose to be the President of 
the Indian National Congress at Amraoti. In those days those who took an 
interest in politics also took a keen interest in social advancement and indus- 
trial progress. He was President of the Madras Social Conference as well 
as of the Industrial Exhibition. He brought this very successful provincial 
career to a close, and rose to all-India eminence. He was appointed a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor General in India. For 
four years he was Education Member. If I am not mistaken I believe he 
was the first Indian Education Member in the Government of India, from 
1915 to 1919. Then he was for two years a Member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council in London, 1920-21. Afterwards he came to the Council of State as an 
elected Member from his province. It was then that he was elected by this 
Council to represent it on the Indian Committee which was to serve with the 
Simon Commission to hammer out the report. lie was later elected Chair- 
man of that Committee. 

In the whole of his career, whether as a lawyer, a judge, a legislator, a poli- 
tician, or a social reformer, there were one or two things which may be said to 
be the characteristic features of the man. One was independence of thought. 
And the second was his belief in his own judgment. He stood out for making 
up his own mind as to what was right and what was wrong and having made 
up his mind he had the strength of character to stick to it and there were in his 
life very few people who could persuade him to leave that line. No amount of 
authority or pressure succeeded in dissuading him from the course that he felt 
called upon to take. This distinguishing feature of the man runs throughout 
his career — independence of thought and judgment. He was an ex-President 
of the Indian National Congress but when he felt that the Indian National 
Congress was going wrong, having been an ex-President did not prevent his 
condemning the polity of the Congress at the time in very, very strong lan- 
guage. He was ready to come to the Executive Council of the Governor 
General and do his best but when he felt that he ought not to remain a Member 
any longer nothing could prevent his resigning. 

What I am going to say illustrates the independent'character of the man. 
He was ready to criticize Mr. Gandhi as an ordinary mortal like himself. At 
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the same time he was ready to criticize violently Sir Michael O’Dwyer, whose 
administration of 1919 had created a great deal of trouble. Here was a man 
who differed with both and found no difficulty in criticizing both. India needs 
men of such independent character and thought now more than ever. Our 
country in the past has been one following the lead of authority perhaps too 
much. As a reaction, perhaps the tendency now has been to follow the 
opposite path. But even in that reaction, one needs the strength of character 
which is so necessary to keep public life at the high level that it ought to 
possess if the country is to make progress. As I have said, Sir, men of such 
character are few and at a such a critical juncture as the present, the loss of 
any of them cannot but ber considered as a national misfortune. I am sure, 
Sir, this House of which he was such a distinguished member for a number of 
years would wish you to convey to his family the appreciation and admiration 
this House had for him and also convey to them the condolence of this House 
at such a great loss which this House considers as a national calamity. 

The Honourable Sir K. P. RAMUNNI MENON (Madras : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, 1 never had the privilege of sitting in this Honourable 
House with Sir Sankaran Nair, but coming as I do from Madras, and belong- 
ing, if I may be permitted to say so, to his own community, and as one who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship from one’s boyhood, T would like to join 
in the sentiments of appreciation which have been expressed in such felicitous 
terms by the Honourable the Leader of the House. I recall with pleasure 
that two years ago the University of Madras conferred upon Sir Sankaran Nair 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of his attainments and 
public services, an honour widen was as well deserved as it was widely appre- 
ciated. Sir Sankaran Nair was an outstanding personality of his time. On 
the large circle of his friends and on the larger circle of public men in tins 
country he has left an ineffaceable impress. A characteristic which impartial 
observers always admired in him was that he never courted popularity. 
On the contrary, he never shrank from denouncing the popular creeds and 
policies of the day whenever he felt that they were detrimental to the country’s 
interests. He was a very outspoken man, and a man of remarkable breadth 
of outlook, independence and fearlessness. I venture to say that public life 
in this country has suffered by his passing a very great loss. I am thankful 
to you, Sir, for allowing me to pay this homage to the memory of a friend 
and elder statesman. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated : Indian Chris- 
tians) : Sir, as one who had known Sir Sankaran Nair for many years, let me 
add my humble tribute of respect to his memory. Sir, as a student in the 
Presidency College, I remember his coming into the Senate as an outstanding 
figure. Though he was very young he was nominated to the Senate of the 
Madras University and afterwards made a Member of the Legislative Council 
of Madras. There he distinguished himself by moving for the amendment of 
the marriage law of his own province, and the result of his labours was the passing 
of the ‘Malabar Marriage Act. From that time onwards he was doing as much 
public good as a single man could do. All his actions were characterized by 
thorough independence. As observed by Sir Ramunni Menon, he did not 
court popularity. He did not care for public opinion. If lie thought a thing 
was right he said so and if he thought a thing was wrong, he also said so. Sir, 
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[Sir David Devadoss.] 

as a lawyer he early distinguished himself and it was always a pleasure to sit by 
him and listen to him arguing a case. His sturdy independence and his way of 
putting his arguments before the Court always commanded the respect of the 
bench. Sir, if I may be permitted to give a personal allusion, I remember the 
occasion when he as Public Prosecutor and Government Pleader of the Madras 
Government conducted the well-known Sivakasi riots case in the year 1899 and 
As a young junior, I had the privilege of opposing him with a number of other 
lawyers. 1 know the way in which he conducted that case, in which there were 
at least 120 or 130 accused — it was known almost as a rebellion — a fight be- 
tween two big communities, known as the Sivakasi riots —lie conducted his case 
in such a masterly manner that there was no loophole left in the prosecution. 
Sir, he was the first Indian Vakil, Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
In Madras, in those days, the Government Pleadcrship and the Advocate 
Generalship were the preserve of the European barristers. Sir Sankaran Nair 
broke through the preserve and succeeded in obtaining both the offices for 
vakils. In J 1X)7 he was confirmed as the first Indian Advocate General of 
Madras, thanks to the interest taken by Lord Morley. After he was raised to 
the bench it was always a pleasure to appear before him, for he was unswayed 
by any kind of motive. He always looked to the justice of the case and his 
decisions were right. Whether the decisions were agains ! the Government or 
in favour of them, or in favour of one party or against it, they were always 
thorough and satisfactory, based upon the merits of the case. Sir, afterwards, 
he was raised to the Council of the Governor General. People here probably 
know more about his work there than a Madrasi. His thorough indepen- 
dence was such that all the other Members who took a different view from 
him were really afraid of the masterly way in which he put his case, and 
it would probably be telling a secret known only to a few that in one night on 
one occasion he wrote a long minute which practically threw the othe.- Mem- 
bers into a sort of frenzy. Sir, after he resigned his seat in the Viceroy’s 
Council he was made a Member of the Secretary of State’s Council. There 
he did good work and after his retirement from that he did much public 
work. Sir, it is a matter of great sorrow to us all that he should be 
snatched away now when his services arc most required. He was taking a 
very deep interest in all that was going on, though on account of ill-health 
he had to resign his seat in this Council. His interest was very deep and 
his whole time was spent in studying various questions. He not only studied 
them but lie wrote articles which were always appreciated by editors of 
monthlies like the Nineteenth Century and other well-known journals. His 
death is a great loss to us all. As observed by the Leader of the House, this 
is not a time in which we could afford to lose a man of outstanding ability, 
knowledge and culture. 

With these words, Sir, I wish to pay my respect to the memory of the late 
Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
madan): Sir, on behalf of myself and the Progressive Party, I wish to associate 
ourselves with all the remarks that have fallen from the Leader of the House. 
Sir Sankaran Nair was a man of outstanding personality and especially appre- 
ciated by the younger generation for the extraordinary proof of his strength 
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of character which he showed by resigning from the Government of India. 
Sir Sankaran Nair enjoyed at once the confidence of the Government and of 
the public. He was a man who rose to the highest position in the Government 
of India and also to the highest post which the Indian nation could elect him 
to. We, Sir, had an example of his strength of character two years ago when 
he moved a Resolution in this House about provincial autonomy. Although 
the general opinion was against him but because he believed in it, he did not 
mind the consequences and moved the Resolution in spite of all the opposi- 
tion that could be marshalled against him. I did not have the privilege of 
working with him when he first came to this Council, but in his last two years 
when he was a Member of this House we were colleagues and his was always 
a helpful hand to non-officials. The Party which he formed and to which the 
Honourable the Leader of my Party also belonged was in many ways like 
our own Party and therefore we had, and will always have, a specially soft 
comer in our hearts for him. 

Sir, I associate myself with all that has been said by previous speakers. 

Tiie Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, the death of Sir Sankaran Nair, whom I had the privilege 
of knowing since 1916, is a great loss to the country. As was bound to happen 
in the case of a man of his calibre, he has died in the fullness of years and 
honours. The traits of his character which impressed every man who came in 
contact with him have been alluded to by the Leader of the House as also by 
those who have followed him. When I first met Sir Sankaran Nair a few 
months after he had taken over the portfolio of Education Member in the Gov- 
ernor General’s Council I was greatly impressed by two things. One was that 
he took a very keen interest in politically-minded young men, whose number 
at that time was not very large. Whenever a young man went to him he 
always helped him with advice and Sir Sankaran Nair’s advice had an educative 
effect. The second thing was his great independence of character and his 
outspokenness, which did not always make his task a bed of roses. An illus- 
tration of the latter which occurs to me was his Presidentship of the Central 
Committee that was appointed to work with the Simon Commission. I 
happened to be in England in 1929 and I know how whole-heartedly Sir 
Sankaran Nair devoted himself to the task of persuading his colleagues who 
at times suffered from divided counsels to come to a decision that would in the 
long run be helpful to the cause of constitutional progress in this country. 
The death of a man of the achievements of Sir Sankaran Nair would be a sad 
blow at any time, and it is much more so at the present time when the one thing 
that stands at a discount in this country is independence of thought. Sir 
Sankaran Nair as Education Member of the Governor General’s Council and 
later as a Member of this Council had a large number of friends and his friend' 
ship did not know any creed or colour. He had friends in every stratum of 
society. He had friends among his own community, among the Brahmins* 
among Mussulmans, Christians and Parsis ; and all those who had the privilege 
of knowing him had a very high regard for his character, his outspokenness and 
independence of thought. Sir, it is in the fitness of things that reference has 
been made in this Council, and I hope you will be good enough to convey to 
the bereaved family the great sense of loss that in the opinion of this House the 
country has suffered in Sir Sankaran Nair’s death. 
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The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to associate myself with all that 
has been said by the Leader of the House and other Members. I had the 
privilege of knowing Sir Sankaran Nair for a number of years and it is un- 
necessary for me to go into his great political career in India. But one thing 
I would refer to and that is his great interest in social reform work in our pro- 
vince. If there is any one who has done substantial work in that direction, 
I should say that it was Sir Sankaran Nair in those early years. Sir, long 
before Government thougl it of the question of the education of the depressed 
classes, in the years 1914 and 1915 I remember Sir Sankaran Nair, with 
a few of his friends, started an organization, known as the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society, of which he was President ; and by the keen interest which he 
evinced, he was able to open through that Association a number of schools for 
Adi Dravidas, a community which is a minority community in our province. 
He was an eye-opener both to the public and to the Government in that direc- 
tion. He has done a great deal of work for the education of the depressed classes 
in our presidency. 1 need hardly say how as a Member of this Council he was 
an asset to it. When I met him two days before I left Madras in February, 
I never expected that the end was so near. India mourns his loss and the 
Council is feeling more in losing one of its ex-Membcrs. I am sure you will 
convey, Sir, our condolences to his son Mr. Palat. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am in entire agreement with all 
the observations that have fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House 
and from Honourable Members, and particularly from the Members from the 
Madras Presidency. I had known Sir Sankaran Nair for many years, and I 
had great respect for his ability, his straightforwardness, his frankness and his 
masterly talents of a versatile character. For many years I was associated 
with him in this Council, and though I had the misfortune to differ from him 
on some occasions, I always admired him for his straightforwardness, his sturdy 
independence and fearless ability with which he fought the case for India. He 
had a brilliant University career and he was a great lawyer, an erudite judge and 
a most capable man. In the Executive Council of the Governor General, it is 
generally believed that he rendered useful service and on one important, vital, 
occasion when he had to differ from the Government of India, he presented his 
resignation as he felt he could not associate himself with a body of men with 
whom he fundamentally differed. His death will be received with great sorrow 
all over the country and I shall immediately telegraph the sympathies and con- 
dolence of this House to his bereaved family. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Political Outrages in India from January, 1931 to February, 1934. 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT (Home Secretary) : Sir, I lay 
on the table the information promised in reply to question No. 94 asked by the 
Honourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee on the 28th March, 1934. 


(a), (6) and (e). — I lay a statement on the table giving the information in my posses- 
sion. 

(c), ( d ) and (/). — I have no complete information and regret I am unable to undertake 
to collect it. 
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Statement showing (a) the number of political outrages in India during 1931-33 and in Bengal 
up to February, 1934, with (b) the number of officials ami others killed and injured. 

(a) Bengal, 


Bengal. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

January 

and 

February, 

1934. 

Total. 

Murderous outrages 

5 

5 

3 


13 

Attempts at outrages 

6 

26 

3 

2 

37 

Dacoities 

23 

31 

20 

2 

76 

Attempted dacoities 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

Robbcrios 

IS 

19 

9 


46 

Attempted robberies 

5 

0 

3 


14 

Bomb throwing 

7 

3 

•• 


10 

Bomb explosions 

•• 

2 

3 

•• 

5 

Armed raids 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Unclassified 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total for Bengal 

G6 

96 

43 

5 

210 


Other Provinces. 


Province. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

January 

and 

February. 

Total. 

Madras . . 


•• 

6 

•• 

6 

Bombay . . 

6 

3 

8 

•• 

17 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

6 

4 

4 


14 

Assam 

5 

2 

5 

1 

13 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

6 

. . 

. . 

. . 

6 

vince. 

Central Provinces 

3 

3 

•• 


6 

Burma 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

United Provinces 

20 

8 

8 

•• 

36 

Punjab 

9 

2 

9 

•• 

20 

Delhi 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 

4 

Other Provinces Total 

57 

21 

40 

1 

119 
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(fi) 

Number of officials and others killed and injured in Bengal. 


Officials. 

1931. 

l 

1932. 

1933. 

January 

and 

February, 

1934. 

Total. 

Killed .. • .. 

5 

6 

4 


15 

Injured . . 

13 

10 

4 

1 

28 

Others (including terrorists) 






Killed „ 

4 

11 

6 

2 

23 

Injured 

4 

30 

14 

•• 

48 

Total 

26 

57 

28 

3 

114 


Number of killed and injured in provinces except Bengal during 1931-33 . 


Province. 

Officials. 

Others. 

Total. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Madras . . 

. . 

1 

2 

, , 

3 

Bombay . . 

•• 

2 

•• 

• ' 

2 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

3 

3 

8 

3 

17 

Assam 

• • 

• • 

2 

4 

6 

North-West Frontier Province 

• . 

* « 

.. 

1 

1 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

1 

• • 

. • 

2 

Burma . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

United Provinces . . 

. . 

12 

i 

5 

16 

33 

Punjab .. 

1 

2 

4 

3 

10 

Delhi 

• t 

1 

•• 

4 

5 

Other Provinces Total 

5 

22 

21 

31 

79 
































RESULT OF THE ELECTION OF SIX NON-OFFICtAL MEMBERS TO 
THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have to inform the Council 
that as a result of the election held on the 20th April, 1934, the following 
Members have been elected to the Central Advisory Council for Railways : 

The Honourable Sir Homi Mehta. 

The Honourable Mian Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Raja Charanjit Singh. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 


TRADE DISPUTES (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Sir, I rise to move : 

“ That the Bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was the result of nearly five years of dis- 
cussion with Local Governments and private interests. As originally drafted, 
it was intended to be a permanent measure, but the Select Committee inserted 
sub-section (4) of section 1, which restricted its duration to five years. The 
Act was brought into force by Notification on the 7th of May, 1929, and will 
expire on the 7th of May next unless its duration is extended. The purpose 
of the Bill now before the House is to ensure that extension by the deletion 
of sub-section (4) of section 1. 

Over a year ago the Government of India took up the question of the 
extension of the Act and the difficult questions connected with its amendment. 
Honourable Members will have seen the letter which my Department issued 
in June last and the mass of suggestions which it evoked. They may also 
have noticed that the great bulk of opinion is strongly in favour of making this 
measure permanent though with amendments. The suggestions for amend- 
ment have been partly considered by Government, but an Amending Bill has 
not been prepared for this session for two reasons. Firstly, the Department 
was already fully occupied with other very important labour legislation and 
had not time to give full consideration to the amendment of this Act. Second- 
ly, there would have been little point in introducing a Bill now, as the busi- 
ness in another place was so congested that the Bill could not possibly have 
been taken, into consideration there. 

Hence, Government propose merely to delete the sub-section which limits 
the duration of the Act. Government will, in due course, formulate proposals 
for amending the Act and lay them before the Legislature ; but meanwhile 
in order to prevent the Act from expiring it is necessary to pass the present 
Bill into law before the 7th of May. 

( 847 ) 
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That a case has been made out for the retention of such a measure there 
can bo little doubt. Public opinion is in favour of its retention, and the fact 
that there are many influential demands for its improvement is an added 
reason for retaining it until it can be amended. It was of general public benefit 
during the disastrous dock disputes in Rangoon, when a Board of Conciliation 
worked out* the terms of settlement ; and again when a Court of Enquiry made 
a review of the steps taken in effecting retrenchment on the railways through- 
out India. It is true that there have been no prosecutions under the provisions 
relating to lightning strikes in public utility services, or under the provisions 
relating to illegal strikes ; but it is impossible to estimate what the benefit 
to the public may have been of the existence of these provisions on the Statute- 
book. 

The Honourable Mr. H0SSA1N IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, the Bill before the House is such that we cannot gainsay the 
fact that it is required by the present condition of industrial development of 
India, but, Sir, there are certain points which require further elucidation and it 
is more with a view to get answers to my queries that T rise than to oppose the 
measure in its entirety. Sir, one thing which I wish to state is that I am 
interested neither as a capitalist in seeing labour down nor have I the privilege 
of being a labour leader who wants to have everything from the industry. 
Therefore, Sir, I can speak on this Bill in an unbiassed manner. Firstly, Sir, 
I regard that in times of falling prices, the wages do not follow the reduction and 
there is a likelihood of greater strife between capital and labour than in times of 
a rise in prices. It is to the advantage of the country as a whole that the man 
power should be mobilized to its full capacity and I have always opposed mecha- 
nization which turns out man power and demobilizes it. Sir, the Trade Dis- 
putes Act serves a useful purpose, but the opinions which the Government have 
circulated to us bring to light the defects of the present Act. The Local 
Governments and Trade Unions have all given their opinions on the measure. 
We expected that if the Government found itself unable to bring an amending 
Bill, the right course for them was to have an extending Bill. We have exper- 
ience, Sir, of extending Bills in many instances. In this session too. we have 
given extension to two Acts for short periods one was the Cotton Textile 
Industry Protection (Amendment) Bill and the other was Steel and Wire 
Industries Protection (Extending) Bill. In the same way if the Government 
wish to assure us that they were really in earnest in bringing forward labour 
legislation, they ought to have extended it fo.*, say, six months, or even a year. 
Then we would ha ve been assured, Sir, that the Government would take up the 
matter as early as we desire. The fact that this measure has been on the 
Statute-book for live years or has been utilized on so few occasions shows great 
weakness in the framing of the Act. In this connection, Sir, I should like to 
remind the House that there is almost a consensus of opinion in demanding 
amendments, although there is no general agreement about the amendments 
which ought to be made. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : This Bill only seeks to make the 
measure permanent. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, I wish to say that by 
bringing forward a measure which simply makes the Bill permanent this House 
has been deprived of the right of moving amendments to the measure itself. 
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This is a sort of back door by which the Government is coming forward to get 
the assent of this House to this measure. The st raightforward measure would 
have been, Sir, to have either extended it for a short time (that is what I was 
pointing out) or to have brought an amending Bill which would have 
given an opportunity to this House to criticize it and suggest amend- 
ments to the Act. The Government has taken one part of the sugges- 
tions which are forwarded by the different Governments but has not 
taken the other part. In this connection, I should like to point out that if 
we make the measure permanent we have past experience to show that Gov- 
ernment will be in no hurry to bring in an amending Bill. We know, Sir, as the 
Honourable Secretary has informed us, that they have many labour Bills 
waiting to be introduced. At the present moment we are face to face with the 
Bombay textile industry dispute. The non-existence of conciliatory officers as 
recommended by the Labour Commission may allow this strike to continue 
unchecked for a long period and in this connection, Sir, it is pertinent to say 
that improvements in Acts are not made simply to please people. They are 
made because the necessity arises. For five years the Government had this 
measure on the Statute-book and if they were unable to find out defects in these 
five years it is, I think, not very creditable to the vigilance of the Depart- 
ment. I hope, Sir, the Government did find them and in the letter to which 
the Honourable Member made reference some suggestions have been invited as 
to amendments which ought to be made. My only objection to this Act is that if 
it is made permanent without amendment it would not be in consonance with 
the opinions circulated to us. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : Mr. President, the Honour- 
able Member brings a charge against the Government that it is not in earnest 
about labour legislation. I would point out to him thai» the recent programme 
of labour legislation before the Indian Legislature is perhaps one of the largest 
programmes of labour legislation that has ever been before any Legislature at 
any one time. Government fully admits that this important measure requires 
amendment, but the Honourable Member himself has supplied me with the 
reason why Government has been unable to bring these amendments before 
the House at the present juncture. He mentioned the great consensus of opi- 
nion in favour of the amendment of the Bill and he hinted at the great variety 
of amendments suggested. That, Sir, is precisely the reason why we have 
been unable to bring an amending Bill before the House just now, much as we 
would have liked to have done so. He also sugg wts that Government will be 
in no hurry in bringing the amending Bill. Well, again, I would draw his atten- 
tion to the programme of labour legislation which has been the result of the 
sittings of the Royal Commission on Labour, i understand that the Chairman 
of that Commission, Mr. Whitley, has said that lie lias never seen the recom- 
mendations of a Royal Commission of this calibre brought into effect with such 
rapidity and efficiency. I can assure the Honourable Member that Govern- 
ment has every intention of considering all these suggestions as soon as reason- 
able leisure can be found to tackle such a very difficult matter, and to bring in 
due course, as soon as may be conveniently possible, an amending Bill before 
the House. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : On a point of information* 
Sir. Will the Honourable Member say whether it will be possible to move an 
amending Bill within a year or two ? 
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The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : I think I can undertake to 
say that it will be introduced within a year or two. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is i 

“ That the Bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as passe 1 
by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


SUGAR (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I rise 
to move : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on sugar, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

I have one preliminary remark to make. Sir George Schuster has asked 
me to express to you, Sir, and to the Council his great personal regret that he 
has been prevented from being present here today. Tt is a great disappoint- 
ment to him that he should not be able to take this last opportunity of meeting 
and bidding farewell to Honourable Members whom he has known and with 
whom he has worked so pleasantly for the last five years and more. Unfortu- 
nately, a retiring Finance Member has always much to discuss and settle with his 
Honourable colleagues in Council in the last few days before his departure, and 
perhaps for various reasons more than usual this year. Sir George, has, therefore, 
had, at a good deal of inconvenience, to go to Simla, but he wishes me to say how 
really disappointed he is that for this reason lie has been prevented from being 
here today and tomorrow. 

This Bill, Sir, and the Bill I shall later be asking Honourable Members to 
consider form part of the general financial plan which I had the honour of 
explaining to the Council in introducing the current year’s budget and which, 
I think I may say, was fortunate enough to meet with their general acceptance. 
I could therefore ask for its consideration without more ado and in any case I do 
not intend to weary the Council with a repetition of the remarks which I then 
made ; but in the hope that it may facilitate and shorten our subsequent dis- 
cussions I should like to make one or two observations of a general character. 
I suggest that in judging proposals for new taxation which are laid before it 
a legislature should require to be convinced that three criteria are fulfilled. 
First, they should be satisfied that additional taxation, whatever form it takes, 
is required by the financial position of the country ; secondly, they should be 
satisfied that the actual method proposed for raising the additional 
taxation is preferable to any alternative method ; and, thirdly, they should be 
satisfied that the rate or rates of the tax actually proposed will not give more 
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money than the Government needs. As regards the first two criteria which 
I have ventured to propound, I have little to say ; they are really covered by 
the remarks which the Honourable Finance Member made in another place and 
I made here in introducing the budget. Honourable Members will recall that, 
apart from any measures to assist Bengal, we found ourselves faced with the 
prospect of a deficit of Rs. 1 ,58 lakhs, Rs. 18 lakhs of which we thought we could 
cover by minor adjustments in the customs tariff, leaving a gap of Rs. 1,10 lakhs 
which obviously had to be tilled. I do not anticipate that in these circum- 
stances any Honourable Member is likely to dispute that the first criterion is 
satisfied. As regards the second, 1 showed that it was the very rapid decline 
in the receipts from taxation on sugar which was responsible for the deficit, 
and prim a facie therefore it is only fair and equitable that we should look to 
sugar rather than elsewhere to restore our position, subject of course to one 
proviso : we should do nothing to impair the measure of protection deliberately 
granted fo the indigenous sugar industry. I do not propose to discuss at this 
stage the effect of the proposals in the Bill before the House on the protection 
granted to tlie indigenous sugar industry ; the question will arise and will, in 
my opinion, be more conveniently debated on an amendment which I see tlie 
Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra proposes to move 
on clause 3. All I need say is that our original proposals, which are with two 
modifications those incorporated in the Bill now before the Council, were 
designed to maintain for the indigenous sugar industry the measure of protec- 
tion granted to it on the recommendation of the Tariff Board and that Govern- 
ment are not shaken in their view that they succeed in this object. T submit 
therefore that the second criterion, which 1 have suggested should be applied, 
is fully satisfied. Cn the third criterion, namely, that we are not attempting 
to raise more money than is needed, 1 should like, as the question is 
likely to crop up quite frequently in the course of our discussions, to 
explain to the House exactly how our estimate of a yield of Rs. 1,47 
lakhs from this sugar excise in the current year is based. The tax is to 
be a tax on issues from factories. Obviously therefore the main basis of 
our estimate must be tlie probable consumption in 1934-35 of sugar which 
will come under the duty, for it is on this that the issues, tlie amount people 
will buy, will depend. The consumption of manufactured sugar, including 
Jchandsari , in India varies considerably from year to year. It has in one year 
been, I think, as high as 1,300,000 tons but in times of depression- I suppose 
because people who can no longer afford refined sugar to return to gur or other 
cheaper forms — it falls off considerably and on the available figures it may be 
expected to be about 950,000 tons or a million tons in 1934-35. We have 
worked on the higher figure, namely, a million tons, of which about 300,000 
tons would be Jchandsari and 700,000 tons refined sugar. The next problem 
is to estimate how much of the refined sugar will be imported from Java and 
how much issued from Indian factories. Judging from the most recent figures 
of customs imports, we have assumed in our estimates that we shall get Rs. 2,05 
lakhs from customs duty on sugar this year, representing an import of between 
110,000 and 115,000 tons. This, on out estimates of consumption, leaves rather 
less than 600,000 tons for issues of refined sugar from factories which, with an 
excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0, would give us in a full year Rs. 1,56 lakhs but, as we 
shall only get eleven months’ receipts in the first year, will only give us Rs. 1,43 
lakhs in 1934-35. The amount we can expect to get from Jchandsari sugar 
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in the first year is problematical, more particularly because information as to 
the exact number of Jchandsari concerns which will come under the definition 
of “ factory ” given in the Bill is scanty ; but we have assumed that we shall 
derive Rs. 4 lakhs from this source. Actually, as Honourable Members are 
aware, our original proposal was to tax khandsari made in factories coming 
under the definition at the same rate as refined sugar but, for reasons which I 
shall later have an opportunity of explaining, Government have not opposed 
an amendment incorporated in Select Committee of the other House in the 
Bill now before the Council to reduce the rate on khandsari by rather more 
than half to ten annas a cwt. At the same time, we think that we may catch 
a larger proportion of the khandsari production than we originally assumed and 
have not therefore thought it necessary to change our estimates. They still 
stand therefore at a total yield in 1934-35 of Rs. 1,47 lakhs, of which Rs. 1,43 
lakhs will be derived from refined sugar and Rs. 4 lakhs from khandsari . 

I hope I have made the position clear. There is one point which I wish 
to emphasize. It can be argued — in fact I think it has been argued in another 

p| ace that the productive capacity of Indian factories is now in excess of the 

figure of about 600,000 tons which we have assumed for the purpose of these 
estimates. I do not deny it. But the amount of sugar which will come under 
the excise does not depend on the productive capacity of the Indian factories ; 
it depends solely on the available market for refined sugar, whether made in 
Indian factories or imported, and on the proportion of' this available market 
that Indian sugar can capture ; and if 700,000 tons is a reasonable estimate 
of the total consumption in India of refined sugar this year — I am myself 
not sure that it is not too high — an increase in the issues from factories over 
the figure of about 600,000 tons which wc have taken can only be at the ex- 
pense of imported sugar, with a consequent serious loss to our revenues, since 
imported sugar pays Rs. 9-1-0 a cwt. and under the proposals in the Bill indi- 
genous sugar will only pay Ks. 1-5-0. 

I have dealt with this matter somewhat fully because, as Honourable Mem- 
bers are aware, the Select Committee on the Bill re- 
11 A,M ’ commended that the general rate of duty should be 

Re. 1 a cwt. instead of Rs. 1-5-0 and it has been argued that the lower rate 
would give us sufficient revenue. Government were not able to accept this 
recommendation and in restoring the rate to Rs. 1-5-0 they have the support 
of the Legislative Assembly. There is of course more that can be said on this 
question but it can be left to a later stage in our proceedings. All at present 
that I wish to submit is that the third criterion I put toward is satisfied and 
that in proposing Rs. 1-5-0 as the rate for the excise duty Government is not 
asking for more money than is needed. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr, JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir , I shall be excused if I take this opportunity 
of explaining my position in regard to the Bill before the House. From the 
start I was biassed more in favour of a higher duty than even what was origi- 
nally proposed by Government. I was more inclined to that view owing to 
the reports that were pouring in to us from time to time as to how the millowncrs 
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were treating the cultivators in paying prices for sugar-cane brought to the 
factories. When the grant of original protection to the industry was agreed 
to by the Indian Legislature, one of the main reasons which actuated the 
Members of this House to support protection for the industry was that it will 
give a stimulus to sugar-cane cultivation, which will ultimately fetch better 
prices for sugar cane to the cultivators who are always in need of better markets 
for their produce. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We are not discussing the 
Sugar-cane Bill at present. You can refer to that later. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : I am 
just developing my point regarding the Sugar Bill. But it was found to 
our bitter experience that the capitalists took advantage of the poverty of the 
agriculturists and paid them very meagre prices for the sugar-cane purchased 
by the millowners. 

The Honourable tue PRESIDENT : That Bill will come later on. All 
those remarks apply to the Sugar-cane Bill and not to the Sugar (Excise Duty) 
Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Very 
well, Sir. Naturally these cultivators having been placed in that predica- 
ment sold oil their cane at the price dictated by the owner as otherwise the 
sugar-cane would have lost weight if not disposed of the same day. These were 
considerations which practically goaded me to feel that when the agriculturists 
can not be saved from the capitalists, why not have a better revenue for the 
State by the levy of an excise of Rs. 1-5-0 ? But, Sir, owing to the other Bill 
which is before the House for fixing the statutory price to be paid to sugar-cane 
cultivators by millowners, I have got no grievance against the millowners and 
I now think it will be most unfair to throw such a heavy burden of taxation 
on the millowners as Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. over and above the statutory price 
fixed for the purchase of sugar-cane. 

I next take the question of the grant of effective protection of Rs. 7-12-0 
per cwt. as was recommended by the Tariff Board. The Government have 
come to the conclusion that even if an excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. is 
levied, the industry will still be getting the effective protection of Rs. 7-12-0 
recommended. Sir, owing to severe internal competition at certain centres, 
there is no parity in the selling prices of the imported sugar and the Indian-made 
sugar. Unless and until the parity of selling prices arc correctly obtained it 
is dogmatic to assert that Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. is a fair excise rate. The rate based 
on comparison of the parity of selling prices of the two kinds of sugar at a 
given centre or certain centres may give us the figure proposed by Government 
but whereas if we compare the selling prices at other centres, having the sever- 
est internal competition we find that the rate fixed by Government at Rs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. is more than the industry could bear. The parity of selling prices is 
very soon expected to be further disturbed as soon as the new mills under 
construction come to full working order during the current year. I am there- 
fore convinced that the recommendations of the Select Committee to which the 
Bill was referred by the other House is just and reasonable. They recom- 
mended that Re. 1 per cwt. is a fair excise rate which an infant industry like 
sugar can be asked to pay. In theory an excise on eatables is bad but I could 
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not agree with my friends, either in this House or in the other, so far as this 
commodity of sugar is concerned. In this particular case of sugar the excise 
duty, if levied, will not affect the price owing to severe competition both from 
within and outside India ; and therefore the consumers will not be much 
affected. On the other hand, sugar is a commodity, which is used only by the 
richer and the upper middle classes and not the poorer masses and even if 
the price of sugar is affected by this excise, it will affect a class which can bear 
this taxation. Lastly, sugar is not a necessity for the masses as in India 
with the least amount of the rise in price of sugar, the consumers on the 
borderland of the upper middle classes and the masses will fall back upon 
the consumption of gur which will always be cheaper than refined sugar. 

In coming to the question of the Government revenue I cannot see eye 
to eye with Government dissentients in the Select Committee report. 
The revenue which Government have budgetted for from this parti- 
cular item is Rs. 1,47,00,0G0. Government have only a right to claim 
that much of revenue for the current year from this excise and no further. The 
argument adduced by Government that they should not lose any extra revenue 
if it comes to them from this excise is absurd and is against the canons of all 
financial propriety. No responsible Finance Member under any constitution 
can claim extra revenue than that required by him according to the budget 
presented before tho country for meeting his expenses and as sanctioned by 
the Legislature. The government of a country or the finance minister is not 
a commercial magnate who should expect to net as much profit as is possible 
for him during the presentation of the budget and after. In the Select Com- 
mittee the opposition proved that Government will get Rs. 1,47,00,000- even 
if the duty is lowered to Re. 1. It was a surprise to find that Government, 
instead of challenging this expected revenue from the lower duty, demanded tho 
extra revenue by the levy of Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. I hope and trust that Govern- 
ment will, even at this stage of the Bill, find their wray to accept the rate of 
Re. 1 proposed by the Select Committee and not the rate of Rs. 1-5-0 proposed 
by them, as such a high rate will adversely affect an infant industry which 
has only been in existence for some three or four years. 

Fefore I conclude 1 wish to add that the levy of an excise duty to raise 
revenue is not the only duty of the Government by the industry concerned. 
It is as much incumbent on Government to see that the industry gets all help 
and facility required for cheapening the cost of production of the article. In 
Java, which is the centre of sugar manufacture, the Government have, as far as I 
understand, helped the manufacturers by opening distilleries in the sugar area 
so that a by-picduct like spirits, both methylated and rectified, may be manu- 
factured from molasses. Here, in India, it has become a problem for tho 
manufacturers regarding the disposal of such huge quantities of molasses. If 
Government takes this opportunity to open distilleries in sugar districts 
then, on the one hand, the manufacturers can easily dispose of their molasses 
and get a certain return from these wastes and consequently they can reduce 
their prices still further and pay a higher excise revenue to the State. On the 
other hand, it will yield an additional income to Government ljy way of license 
fees and income-tax and will also give employment to many" thousands of 
M1CS 
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Indians in these days of unemployment. Lastly, it will stop the draining of 
Indian money which goes out of the country by way of the price paid by India 
for imported spirits from Java and other countries every year. 

The Honourable Sardar BUTA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, it is a 
strange irony that just when sugar factories were coming into existence to 
make India self-supporting in the matter of sugar — an article of daily use — for 
which we had to pay foreign countries millions of rupees, an excise duty has 
been imposed. From the estimates that have been made, the existing sugar 
factories and others in* the course of construction are not likely to deal with even 
one-tenth of the area under sugar-cane in India, which means that enormous 
waste is likely to continue. Our present estimates are based only on the 
consumption of the middle classes, but if sugar becomes cheap and village 
people begin to use it, the demand that may arise cannot be estimated. I 
therefore feel that the imposition of an excise duty is premature and I cannot 
give it my support. Our first duty is to let this industry grow and when it has 
reached maturity, then put such taxes on it as it can bear. 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir KAMESHWAR SINGH of 
Darbhanga (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated Non-Official) : Mr. President, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Bill has come here after undergoing a fiery 
ordeal in the other House, I have grave doubts about its desirability and I pro- 
pose to address you, Sir. on this aspect of the legislation. 

The sugar industry in this country has got an impetus on account of the 
protection it has received of late. Its development has been beneficial not 
only to the owners and shareholders of sugar mills but also to the cane- 
growers. The values of sugar mill shares have gone up, the factories are 
doing good business ; but along with it there is also a progressive increase in 
the area under sugar-cane cultivation as well as in the general prosperity of 
the cultivators. 

In North Bihar, of which I have an intimate knowledge, it is the sugar- 
cane cultivation that has helped both the zamindars and tenants to exist 
during the terrible world wide depression. Look at the areas in which sugar- 
cane cultivation is carried on. In spite of the depression and manifold diffi- 
culties, the tenants can pay their rent, pay their taxes and supply the necessaries 
of life. Now, turn to the areas in which there is no sugar mill and the 
cultivators cannot profitably grow canes. What do we find ? The rent is 
in arrears, the ryots are not in a position to pay it, their lands, their hearths and 
homes and all their belongings are in danger of being sold up, they live by 
incurring debts, which they cannot easily repay, the interest on their debts is 
swelling up and their credit is reduced to nil. They arc either ruined or on 
the verge of it. People who have been well-to-do of late are threatened with 
starvation. But the evil does not stop there. The miserable plight of the 
cultivators affects also the landlords. Since they cannot get their rents 
they cannot pay the revenue and cess to the Government. They have not 
the capital either to enable their tenants to grow a money-fetching crop like 
sugar-cane or to bring the vast areas of lands that have become unprofitable 
to the tenants under their direct cultivation. They get into debt and their 
estates and other properties are frequently under the hammer. After all, 
both the landlords and the tenants have a common lot, their interests are 
identical and the prosperity of the one is dependent on that of the other. 

M1CS ° 
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Since? protection has been granted to the sugar industry the attention of 
the people who have to make their living by land has turned towards the 
growing of sugar-cane. Every year more people are attracted towards it 
and the acreage under cultivation of this crop is on the increase. Naturally, 
existing mills cannot utilize all the produce and there is a demand for more 
mills. Thus there has been a remarkable increase in the number of sugar 
mills within the last two years and, in the ordinary course, they are bound to 
multiply to cope with the growth of cane cultivation for a few years more. 
But this makes the Government apprehensive of the fact that there will be 
cut-throat internal competition among the Indian sugar mills that are springing 
up, there will be no impetus to the increase of efficiency in the mills and the 
industry, instead of having a healthy growth will continue to be weak, after the 
period of protection is over, and will not withstand foreign competition. 

Sir, I do not dispute these contentions. But I feel that unless the industry 
has sufficiently expanded itself or unless some other industry which has a 
bearing on the lives of the agriculturists has been similarly stimulated, it 
would be greatly detrimental to the class of people who live on the land to enact 
a measure which would, even in the slightest degree, arrest the growth of an 
industry which is responsible for saving so many of them from starvation and 
ruin. In spite of t he rapid growth of sugar mills during recent years, I feel that 
flic industry which has to make headway in this country needs the sur- 
charge which, in addition to being a revenue duty, has been giving additional 
protection to it. Conditions today do not necessitate any deviation from 
the course which the Government look at the time of levying the surcharge. 
The report of the Tariff Board was there even then and the Government did 
not consider it improper to exceed the measure of protection recommended by 
that expert body. This additional protection I think is still necessary. I 
do not think that the development of the sugar industry has yet been exces- 
sive. Some time hence such a measure as the present Bill might have been 
quite opportune, but it is not so now. If the Government would have shown 
a way to the cultivators to tide over this period of depression by some other 
method, in parts of this country situated as my province is, I would not have 
jninded in the least the imposition of this duty. But it lias not done so. On 
the other hand, it has brought forward a measure the effect of which would 
be to arrest the expansion of the sugar industry and ultimately prolong the 
period of the misery of the cultivators, by depriving the bulk of them of the 
income which they are eagerly expecting to get in the near future for a pretty 
long time. 

In these circumstances, Sir. I le d I should not allow t he Bill to be passed 
with my support. 

The Honourable Rai Bahai# ur RADHA KRISHNA JALAN (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to speak on the Bill before the 
House. It is no pleasure to me to oppose it, and if I do so, I do it 
reluctantly, to voice the opinion of my constituency. 

The proposed levy of an excise duty on factory-made sugar in India affects 
my province intimately. This affects Bihar most which has been badly hit 
by the earthquake havoc. I feel the Finance Member has not taken into con- 
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sideration the fact that Bihar produces a large quantity of sugar. The 
province depends on the export of sugar to other provinces and an imposition 
of excise duty is sure to affect Bihar adversely. Since the end of 1931 the 
mills in Bihar had to reduce the price of their products by about Rs. 2 per 
maund due to internal competition and it will be necessary in future to make 
further reduction to dispose of the entire output of sugar. It is a fact, 
which can be verified by reference to the market, that indigenous sugar can 
not maintain parity with Java sugar, and due to keen competition the 
realized prices of the mills are much below the retail prices. They are 
also getting nothing for their molasses which the Tariff Board expected 
to yield about Rs. 1-6-0 per maund. This fact is in itself a justification for 
increased protection. The Tariff Board find Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. as the protec- 
tive duty on the assumption that molasses will fetch Rs. 1-6-0 and every lowering 
of this price of this by-product necessitates increased duty. I do not under- 
stand how the sugar industry of Bihar will ever prosper with a further imposi- 
tion of duty of Re. 1 per maund. To my mind the protection to the sugar in- 
dustry has done immense good to the country. The cultivat ors are getting much 
more for their sugar-cane crop than any other crop. The lands were sown with 
sugar-cane in preference to food crops thus saving the over-production of the 
latter. Consumers are getting their supply of sugar cheaper and the industry 
has given employment to many people in these hard times. The Government 
get more than a fair share from the industry by way of direct income, like income- 
tax and duty on machinery and they are also realizing indirect income in the 
shape of postage, telegram charges, railway freights on cane, etc., and also 
income-tax from employees. I do not find any justification for the imposi- 
tion of a double burden on this newly established industry. On the other 
hand, the industry stands in need of further help in the shape of reduction of 
railway freight for longer distances. In the interest of the cultivators and 
consumers alike and in their own interest I think Government would do well 
to give adequate protection to the sugar industry. It has been urged by the 
Finance Member that the proposed measure will have a healthy effect in the 
sugar industry by checking over-production. As long as India imports large 
quantities of sugar from foreign countries one can not sav that there is over- 
production in this country. When the evil effects of over-production are felt 
these could be remedied by notifying that new mills can only bo erected after 
obtaining a license from Government, which can be issued by the Commerce 
Department, after careful examination. 

Sir, a great argument of the Finance Member and supporters of this Bill 
is that imposition of this excise will check the speculative element and retard 
the uneconomic expansion of the industry. T am afraid, Sir, the Finance 
Member in his modesty did not give himself full credit. His speech gave 
such a glowing picture of the prospect of this industry that I think it may 
induce many more to invest money in this venture. Company promoters and 
professional businessmen’s words are not relied upon so blindly by the investing 
public as the considered pronouncement of responsible Members. When 
the Finance Member talks of 300 and 400 per cent, profit on the capital value 
of shares no one can resist the temptation of having a finger in that pic. If 
the Government camnot balance the budget they ought to reduce their expenses 
Even if they cannot reduce and need money they can raise it in some other 
Mies o 2 
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way without hardship to infant industries. I would like to suggest the follow- 
ing points : 

(1) In places where the sugar mills are situated the local consumers get 

sugar cheaper than in other places, the imposition of a small 
duty on such sales after going into the details will not be a burden 
to any one. 

(2) A small duty of four to six annas may be imposed on salt. To my 

mind even the poorest of the poor use more worth and quantity 
of sugar than of salt. So an imposition of an excise duty of 
Re. 1 per maund on sugar will affect the poorest more than having 
four annas on salt. 

An excise duty, whatever might be said in support of it, is a tax on pro- 
duction and as such it has always been deservedly unpopular in all countries. 
Anxious as I am to avoid reference to past history one cannot but recall a 
similar instance of an excise duty, I mean the cotton excise duty. This parti- 
cular one has given rise to controversies and the Government agreed to abolish 
it only a few years back. 1 wonder why the Government is so anxious to repeat 
the experiment albeit in a different sphere. Sir, if justice was to be done to 
this industry it ought to have been promised higher protection than Rs. 7-4-0. 

The reduced prices of molasses and sugar, the import duty on machinery, 
and the increased income-tax has established our claim to a higher duty than 
Rs. 7-4-0 and if the Government do not rely upon my assertions, Sir, I would 
request the Government to have the facts verified by a reference to the Tariff 
Board. The Tariff Board without the waste of much time or labour cau cal- 
culate the effect of all the items on the sugar industry. The sugar mills would 
be willing to abide by the verdict, but will the Government express its willing- 
ness to refer the matter to the Tariff Board and accept its recommendation on 
these issues. 

In consideration of all these facts, once more I entreat the Government not 
to proceed with thh measure. 

The Honourable Nawab Mauk MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON 
(Punjab : Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, the provinces where sugar-cane is 
cultivated extensively and where a large number of sugar factories existed or 
were started before last year and had made very high profits, those provinces 
may have no good reason to grumble at this Bill. But, Sir, in the Punjab, 
the province to which I have the privilege to belong, cane is not cultivated 
extensively and only one or two factories existed — one of them at Sonepat at 
the corner of the province on the border of the United Provinces — and they 
were also having a precarious life. Last year the construction of two or three 
new factories was started in the province and this was encouraged by two 
facts — firstly, the protection extended to the sugar industry in India, and, 
secondly, the prices of agricultural produce having gone abnormally low and 
sugar-cane being the only crop which could possibly be made to pay, provided 
there were sugar factories in the neighbourhood, it was hoped that more cane 
will be grown in the province. This Bill, Sir, will, to my mind, result in killing 
the sugar industry in the Punjab in its infancy. I am a shareholder, Sir, in a 
small factory started at Bhalwal in the Jhelum colony. Its construction was 
started last year and the shareholders are the zamindars of the place and not 
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any money speculators. This factory was completed only three or four moths 
ago and if this duty is imposed I am sure it will prove fatal not only to its 
success but to its existence. In the Punjab we have not got many millionaires 
and we cannot raise funds to start huge mills which would make profits in 
spite of this duty. I wish that Government, to encourage the larger cultiva- 
tion of cane in my province and to encourage the construction of more factories, 
should have exempted my province from this duty at least for a couple of years. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, up till now the objections that have been raised 
against the Bill fall under two heads, one on the main ground that tnis will be 
detrimental to the general interests of the industry as a whole, and, secondly, 
that this will be detrimental to the interests of factories newly started or fac- 
tories situated in North Bihar which has been stricken by the earthquake. 
Before I deal with the general criticism that has been made I would dispose of 
the objections that have been raised on account of particular considerations. 
As regards Bihar I do not think it is necessary for me to assure the Honourable 
Members who have urged the case of Bihar that there is not one Member of this 
House who does not feel sympathy with the afflicted people in that area. Sir, 
the Honourable the Finance Member, in the course of the discussion in the 
other House, gave an assurance that the case of Bihar was a different thing 
altogether, that any factories there which would lay their claim for concessions 
to be given to them on account of any damage suffered by the earthquake 
would receive due and full consideration. He assured them that the Local 
Government would be asked to prepare a scheme to recommend cases where 
damage has been done to the factories owing to the earthquake and where the 
factories were not in a position to do their normal course of business, and when 
this scheme is prepared, the Government of India would try to give the conces- 
sions that might be offered in those cases. In this instance, Sir, I would urge 
upon the Government of India to give very definite and clear instructions to the 
Government of Bihar that even in those cases where the damage has been very 
trivial and consequently where the claim is insignificant even these cases ought 
not to be kept back and they should also be reported to the Government of 
India so that they might be given the consideration they deserve. As regards 
new factories, I am in full sympathy with the anxiety that has been expressed 
by my Honourable friend the Nawab Sahib from the Punjab. If this Bill was 
calculated to affect adversely any new factory, I would have been the first to 
take objection to it. But, Sir, I feel that, in spite of the apprehensions that are 
entertained, the duty proposed is one which will leave a clear margin of profit 
to the new factories also. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : What is that clear margin ? 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
It is based upon calculation. I will come to it. This Bill would enable 
well-managed concerns to make a reasonably fair profit and to give reason- 
able dividends to the shareholders. Since I feel sure of this, I give my 
support to this Bill. 

As regards the question of the fair margin, Sir, my reading of the Bill 
is that even with this higher duty, the protection afforded to the industry 
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is Bs. 7-12-0 per cwt., the highest protection that was guaranteed by the 
Government when the first measure for protection was introduced. The 
Select Committee attempted to change this by proposing a lower rate of 
duty. If we examine the grounds that have persuaded the Select Committee 
to recommend a lower duty, we see that they have recommended this lower 
duty mainly on the one ground that a duty of anything more than.Re. 1 would 
adversely affect the interests of the industry. But in making out a case for 
this the Select Committee have failed utterly to carry conviction. On their 
own admission, they say that it was not possible for them to come to an agree- 
ment upon facts as regards the price of sugar. When it was not possible for 
them to ascertain the price of sugar for themselves, except on information 
furnished to them by the Government, it is difficult to see how they could 
hold the view that the case put up by the Government that the contention of 
the Government that even under the higher duty the industry was not going 
to be adversely affected was wrong. It is not merely sentiment that should 
go to induce people to take sides in this matter. Hard facts and figures will 
have to be taken into consideration before one comes to any decision upon 
this question. Government contend that even in spite of this higher duty 
the protection afforded is the protection which has been recommended by the 
Tariff Board. If, in the face of this contention, any claim for any higher pro- 
tection is made it should be done on the strength of evidence, if any, which will 
go to prove that the measure of protection recommended by the Tariff Board 
was inadequate. So long as no evidence is adduced in this respect and no 
case is made out to show that the recommendations of the Tariff Board were 
inadequate, no claim for any lower duty could be considered. So long as the 
present proposals of the Tariff Board are there, those proposals can be changed 
only after an equally elaborate enquiry of the kind which persuaded the 
Tariff Board to make the recommendations which they have made in the 
report. Since no evidence has been adduced and no facts have been brought 
forward to prove the inadequacy of the Tariff Board recommendations, I 
hold that this rate of duty of Rs. 1-5-0 is perfectly justifiable and is one which 
cannot be objected to on the ground that it has deprived the industry of any 
protection which was promised to be given. 

Now, Sir, as regards the general objection which was very strongly 
levelled against this Bill by mv Honourable friend the Maharaja Sahib, 
all that I have to say is that even here we have got to come to conclusions upon 
facts. As the Honourable the Finance Member said in the other House, 
the effect of this duty was not only not to decrease the value of the shares of 
sugar factories but, on the other hand, even after the budget proposals were 
announced, the shares appreciably rose in value, and not only that, but new 
factories have actually been projected. All this goes to show that this cry 
as to the depression of the industry is based upon false apprehensions, upon 
mere suspicions, and that after all this higher duty is not calculated to check 
the natural growth and development of the industry. 

Sir, it is common knowledge how on account of the very favourable posi- 
tion that this industry found itself in there has been a little too much of specu- 
lation in the belief that the industry would enjoy a measure of protection 
which was very much higher than what was recommended by the Tariff Board- 
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Under this belief that those favourable circumstances would continue, specula- 
tion had become rampant. It was therefore necessary that steps should be 
taken to check this speculation and to disillusion the public since there was 
no guarantee that those favourable conditions would continue. Therefore, 
apart from any revenue considerations, it was in the best interests of the 
country and also of the industry that some steps should have been taken to 
arrest the unnatural growth and the speculation that was brought about by 
unusually favourable circumstances in which the industry was placed. Sir, 
if the result of this proposal is, that besides checking dangerous speculation, 
it still leaves a fair margin of profit to the manufacturer, no objection can be 
taken to this measure. The industry still gets the protection that was re- 
commended by the Tariff Board and it is not open to the industry to say that 
they have been given a lesser measure of protection than what was necessary 
for the industry to attain its natural growth and development. Now, Sir, 
if besides checking this speculation, if the result of these proposals is to 
offer an incentive to efficiency, I think this measure ought to be welcomed. 
It is common knowledge that, owing to the too easy circumstances in which 
the industry found itself, sugar manufacturers were inclined to take things 
easy. They were not disposed to put forth any effort to acquire efficiency. 
Now, under this new arrangement, I think it will be necessary for those 
manufacturers to bestir themselves and to make a real honest effort to attain 
efficiency. It has been said that the ambition of the sugar manufacturers 
in India is not only to supply the home demand but also to capture the Empire 
market or even the world market. Now, Sir, if he finds that, in spite of this 
higher duty protection which enables him to make a fair margin of profit, 
he is not in a position to capture even the home market, we can conceive 
how difficult, if not impossible, it would be for the manufacturer in India to 
try and get his due place in the markets of the Empire and the world abroad. 
Therefore, if our ambition is to supply not only our internal demands but also 
to compete fairly and successfully with the other sugar manufacturing 
countries, we must try to attain efficiency very much higher than the present 
standard. And in order to give an incentive to acquire this higher efficiency 
I think the Government could not have considered a better measure than the 
one they have proposed. 

Sir, I support the measure. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, it is a matter of much regret that Government 
have decided to put an excise duty on sugar and for that purpose they are 
introducing this Bill into this House after its having been passed by the Assemb- 
ly. On principle excise duty always stands in the way of the development of 
the industry concerned. When the Tariff Board recommended the protec- 
tion of the sugar industry, the price of molasses varied from Rs. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 2 per maund. Now molasses is fetching nothing. Besides, the price of sugar 
contemplated by the Tariff Board after two years was much highft than the 
actual price now prevailing in the market. So the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board have not been kept in view in framing the Bill. Though some 
of the sugar mills have been making large profits most of the mills have not 
been able to do eo and none of those established during the last two years 
have made a profit worih the name. On the other hand, some of the mills have 
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incurred losses. In any case the point is not how much profit the mill madet>n 
, the whole but how much profit it made per maund on sugar produced by it. 
Supposing a mill makes a profit of Rs. 5 lakhs a year and manufactures five 
maunds of sugar, the profit would look very large but on paying duty at the 
proposed rate, all its profits would be wiped off. No inquiry seems to have 
been made regarding the amount of profit made by the various mills per maund 
and Government seems to have been carried away by the apparently large 
profits made by some of the mills. No inquiry seems to have been made 
either from Local Governments or from sugar organizations but Government 
seems to have relied on the report of its own officials, particularly the Sugar 
Technologist, whose report, unless it is checked by those who are interested in 
the industry, cannot be treated as reliable. 

The various Provincial Councils where the question was discussed strongly 
protested against the imposition of this duty. The imposition of duty on sugar 
looks like a breach of faith as there is no doubt that people would not have set 
up so many mills if they had the least suspicion that Government would impose 
this duty. It is like rescuing a lamb from a wolf and slaughtering it for your 
own use. 

Mr. Manohar Lai, a great economist, pointed out in the Punjab Council 
that there was no instance anywhere in the world where any Government, after 
proclaiming protection for an industry, took steps to reduce that protection 
within such a short time as the Honourable Sir George Schuster has done. The 
result would be that a large number of mills will have to be closed as they will 
not be able to make any profit after paying Re. 1 per maund as excise. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has been shifting his ground so far as the 
arguments in support of the duty are concerned. He started by saying that it 
was in the interests of the cane-growers and the consumers and also in the 
interests of the efficiency of the sugar industry to prevent over-production 
and now he is not relying on any of these arguments as there was no force in any 
of them ; he simply says that he wants money and there is no other source 
which he can tap. There are various other concerns which have been making 
large profits but Government never thought of taxing them. There is no reason 
why the sugar industry should be singled out immediately after its incep- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster has said that most of the sugar mills 
in India are inefficient. Will the imposition of duty at this rate make them 
efficient ? Certainly not. The object seems to be to kill them. If that is so 
why not say so ? He also said that the sugar mills should build up a reserve to 
stand on their own legs when protection is removed. Does he really think 
that after paying such a heavy duty there is any possibility of their building up 
a reserve ? Absolutely none. Then he went on to say that the cost of pro- 
duction in India was two or three times that of Java. It is perfectly true but 
will this duty reduce the cost of production ? All the arguments are in favour 
of higher protection and not in favour of removing the protection either by 
direct or indirect methods. Then, again, the Select Committee pointed out 
that by reducing the rate the Honourable the Finance Member would get 
Rs. 1,47,00,000 which is what he wants. Now he has shifted his ground and 
•ays, “ Why should I not get more as it is possible that I may get less from 
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other sources of revenue V* This is absolutely unjustifiable. No Finance 
Member has a right to impose a tax more than is necessary. He cannot take 
. into consideration the possibility of income from other sources falling short of 
his expectations. The Council of State is a senior body of matured judgment 
and should not be a party to the infanticide of the sugar industry which is sure 
to be the result of this high duty. Sir, I would draw the attention of the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary to the representations submitted by the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association and the Indian Sugar Producers Association. 
They have dealt with this case in detail and have pointed out the various 
arguments in opposing this measure and have made certain useful suggestions. 
I would like to invite the attention of the Government to Appendix V and 
pages 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36 of their representation. In dealing with this case the 
objections of this Association to the excise duty as at present proposed are 
tabulated as follows : 

“ (a) The Finance Member’s statement that the excise duty is necessary to pre- 
vent further expansion, is not correct. The above table will clearly show that 
under existing conditions and without the imposition of any excise duty, the 
industry cannot recover the ten per cent, profit on its investment indicated by 
the Tariff Board. There is, therefore, no likelihood of 1 the danger of con- 
tinuing a stimulus which is in excess of what Government decided to be neces- 
sary as a measure of protection 

I will. Sir, to clear myself, give the table to which I have just referred. I 
refer to the Tariff Board’s report, page 69, paragraph 64, in which the fair 
price for sugar at the commencement of the protective period was Rs. 9-5-9, 
at the end of the protective period it was Rs. 7-12-5 ; actuals as at February, 
1934, was Rs. 7-12-0, of which cost of cane at the commencement of the pro- 
tective period was Rs. 5-8-10, at the end of the protective period was 
Rs. 4, actuals as at February, 1934, Rs. 4. Add back value of molasses 
Re. 0-10-8 at the commencement of the protective period, Re. 0-6-9 at the end of 
the protective period, and actuals as at February, 1934, nil. Balance to repre- 
sent manufacturing cost, overhead charges and ten per cent, profit on capital 
invested at the commencement of the protective period wa3 Rs. 4-7-7, at the 
end of the protective period it was Rs. 4-3-2, actuals as at February, 1934, 
Rs. 3-12-0. 

“ (6) That the imposition of this duty, which factories will have to bear in whole or 
part, is manifestly unjust particularly to that largo body of investors whose 
factories have only recently, if yet, actually commenced operations. A 
large proportion of the industry is now working its second season and an 
even larger proportion is working this season for the first time. 

(c) That the extra protection provided by the surcharge has become largely in* 

effective owing to the rapid expansion of the industry in the past two years 
and that in using this surcharge as a reason for imposing the proposed excise 
duty, Government are basing their arguments on a fallacy. 

(d) That is, as is implied, the khandsari industry is to be excluded from this duty, a 

further hardship is imposed on the sugar factories. The khandsari industry 
is estimated to represent one-third of the total sugar output. The exclusion 
of this portion of the industry can only react as a further depressing influence 
on the market price of sugar in India. This discrimination to the disadvan- 
tage of one section of the industry is a breach of the equality of treatment 
implied for all classes of the industry, when the protection was granted 
under the stimulus of which the faotory industry has expanded. It must 
be pointed out that the khandsari manufacturer is not an agriculturist, 
but an industrialist, whose raw material is purchased juice instead of pur- 
chased cane. 
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(e) That the provision appertaining to factories in Indian States is most unsatisfac- 
tory, and may encourage States to utilize the duty recovered by them in 
further extensions of State-aided sugar factories to the disadvantage of the 
industry in British India. At the least, therefore, provision should be made 
for the repayment to the Central Government of the duty realized on all 
Indian States’ factory outturn in excess of the Indian States’ consump- 
tion. 

(8) It is fully realized that the loss of import duty revenue on foreign sugar to Govern- 
ment is a matter of great importance and, although this loss was envisaged by Government 
when the Protection Act was passed, Government may now find themselves unable to find 
alternative methods of taxation or to revise or reduce the excise duty now imposed. 

(9) If this is the case, and notwithstanding the injustice to the industry, this duty must 
be imposed, then it is most strongly recommended : 

(a) That the khandmri industry should be included and the incidence of duty reduc- 

ed proportionately. 

(b) That in order to enable Indian sugars to reach the furthest markets in India and 

Burma the specific protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. should bo increased 
to Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. simultaneously with the imposition of the excise and 
during the continuance of the surcharge. 

(c) That the duty should not be imposed before 1st November, 1934, or if this is 

impracticable 

(d) That the duty should apply only to sugars actually produced on or after 1st 

April, 1934, and be payable when issued from factories. 

(10) With regard to points (c) and ( d ) above it should be pointed out that the imposi- 
tion of this duty within a few weeks of the end of a season will cause and is causing con- 
siderable market dislocation, whilst the provision that the duties will be payable on all 
factory stocks on 1st April will impose an unfair hardship on those factories which, owing 
to inadequate railway services, will be unable to clear their stocks by this date ”. 

I might also mention, Sir, that this rapid development of the sugar industry 

12 Noon ^ as ^ ^ nves ^ men ^ by public °f some Rs. 15 crores 

1 * and has taken place by reason of the assurance of protec- 

tion to the industry for a period of 15 years. This assurance not only pro- 
tected the investing public from competition from foreign sources but also 
implied equality of treatment for all classes of sugar producers in India. 

Sir, there is a rumour prevalent in India that this excise duty has been 
imposed as a result of the Far Eastern policy, and that that policy, considering 
the present political situation in Chinese and Japanese waters and the relations 
between China, Russia and Japan, has been one of the causes which have led 
to win out the Dutch and the Dutch East Indies. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : May I immediately contra- 
dict that rumour ? It is absolutely untrue. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I am 
glad that this rumour has been contradicted by the Honourable the Finance 
Secretary. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I am grateful to the Honour- 
able Member for giving me an opportunity of contradicting the rumour. T did 
not know of it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Neither 

did I. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lat a RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, such 
rumours do crop up sometimes and they should be instantaneously contradicted 
if they are wrong. 

Sir, I might for the information of this House mention that, as my Honour- 
able friend Malik Mohammad Hayat Khan Noon has said, in the Punjab 
there is no extensive cultivation of sugar-cane. But, Sir, the Punjab has 
invested a considerable amount in the sugar mills, particularly in the United 
Provinces. I know instance.:, Sir, where people have mortgaged their property 
and ornaments at high rates of interest in order to buy the shares of new sugar 
concerns. Their fate now, after the imposition of this excise duty, seems 
obvious and the result is that a great set-back is being given to the habit of in- 
vesting public money in industry. I, therefore Sir, am opposed to this Bill 
and am opposed to the excise that is proposed, which I fear will result in the 
infanticide of the sugar industry. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, a criticism has often been levelled against 
the Government that this excise duty on sugar would kill the infant industry. 
Let us examine whether there is any force in that criticism. The Tariff Board 
recommended an effective protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. for sugar that 
is imported into this country, and that if at any time the price of imported 
sugar goes below Rs. 4 per cwt. a further increase of eight annas per cwt. should 
be imposed making up a total of Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. This was in 1931. The 
Tariff Board hoped that by the end of the period of protection, viz., 15 years, 
India would be able to produce as much sugar as she required. 

In 1932, the Government imposed a general surcharge of 25 per cent, on 
all dutiable articles. Hence the sugar industry got an additional protection 
of Rs. 1-13-0 per cwt. Under this high tariff wall the sugar industry has pros- 
pered and made substantial profits. While this is a matter for congratulation, 
it must also be remembered that Government has lost heavily in customs duty 
on sugar since the protectionist policy was launched. The revenue derived 
from sugar duties has dwindled from Rs. 10 crores in 1928 to Rs. 2 crores accord* 
ing to the budget for next year. To counterbalance this heavy loss in revenue 
Government had naturally to turn round and tax other necessaries of life. 
Already we find that a match duty is levied. This is a poor man's necessity 
as well as a rich man’s. All the profits of the sugar industry go only to the 
pockets of a few factory owners. The Government proposals are very reason- 
able as they only ask the factory owners to pay an excise duty which is the 
difference between the present protective duty and that recommended by the 
Tariff Board. I cannot see any ground of grievance for the factory owners. 
On the other hand, on account of the high protective duty many factories have 
grown up like mushrooms and in a few years over-production is inevitable with 
its resultant effect of falling prices and competition. Sir, it is contended that 
India will then be in a position to supply Great Britain and other foreign coun- 
tries with its sugar. But this contention is fallacious. For Java is now 
able to produce three times the quantity of sugar-cane per acre than what 
India is able to produce. Hence it will be able to sell cheaper in foreign 
markets. Therefore, Sir, I welcome this Bill. We must also be thankful to 
the Government for fixing the price of cane under another Bill and thus con- 
ferring a real benefit to poor cane-growers who are now being paid very low 
prices for their cane by the factory owners. 
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Sir, I wish to submit that the question of khandsari , that is, the producers 
of sugar by indigenous processes stands on an entirely different footing. They 
require exemption from the excise duty. Though it is true that most of the 
khandsaris do not come under the definition of “ factories/* some do come 
under that definition, and I plead for their exemption for the following reasons : 

(1) The utmost recovery that they are able to get from cane is only five 

per cent, as compared with factory owners who get eight to nine 
per cent. 

(2) The khandsari sugar is far inferior to factory-made sugar and thus 

gets less price per maund than factory sugar. The difference in 
price varies from twelve annas to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. Hence 
they cannot afford to pay this excise duty. It is a cottage in- 
dustry in my province and many agriculturists are producers of 
khandsari sugar. Further they consume as much cane as the 
factory owners. The price of jaggery has fallen below the cost 
of manufacture. Every one cannot erect big factories. As a 
matter of fact in my presidency there are only eleven factories as 
against 77 in the United Provinces. Hence we have to develop 
khandsari production of sugar to a great extent if we want to 
consume all our cane. As this excise duty will be too heavy for 
the indigeneous producer of sugar, namely, kl\andsaris y I plead 
for their exemption. 

With these words, I have pleasure in supporting the Bill before the House. 

The Honourable Raf Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in spite of the eloquent 
support given to this measure by my Honourable friends Diwan Bahadur 
Narayanaswami Chetti and Malik Mohammad Hayat Khan Noon, I am sorry 1 
am not in favour of the principle underlying this Bill. I am opposed to the pro- 
posed levy of an .excise duty on sugar on more grounds than one. Firstly , sugar is 
an important article of food for the millions of poor people in India and excise 
duty on it means a tax on the production of food which is not justified on the 
grounds of equity. Secondly , the sugar industry is still in its infancy in India and 
an impost on it would mean the taxing of a nascent and budding industry and 
is therefore likely to have a serious effect on its development. The Government 
thinks that the development of the sugar industry in the country has far ex- 
ceeded the wildest estimates and that there is a real danger of over-production 
of sugar. But it should be remembered that the development of the sugar 
industry has just begun and the fact that this duty should have been levied 
when new factories have just started work and before they have had time to 
overcome the initial difficulties which every new venture has to encounter and 
before over-production has become a proved fact, makes the imposition of the 
proposed duty quite indefensible. Thirdly , Sir, it was only two years ago 
that the Government of India undertook legislation on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board, with a view to assure the sugar industry an 
uninterrupted period of protection till the 31st March, 1938 : and now the 
announcement of a fiscal change of far-reaching importance has come to those 
who have sunk crores of capital in the industry in the belief that it had been given 
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an assured shelter for at least seven years and may be for 15 years, as nothing 
short of a breach of faith, if I may use that expression without impropriety. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, in his budget speech, stated 
that in many cases large profits were being made by sugar manufacturing 
companies. If this is the idea that has prompted the Government to impose 
an excise duty on sugar, then I submit that the first thing the Government 
should have done was to remove the emergency surcharge of Rs. 1-13-0 per cwt. 
imposed on the protective duty of Rs. 7-1-0 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : That would not have given 
us any revenue. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Then 
I would not have minded if, instead of levying an excise duty on sugar, a tax 
had been imposed on the profits of sugar factories. That would have brought 
Government revenue, Sir. Such a proposal would any day be more equitable 
than the imposition of an excise duty on sugar, although sugar manufacturing 
companies are at present paying not only income-tax but also super-tax and 
the surcharge on income-tax. This proposition would have been better 
from the point of view of the consumer also in the sense that by the imposition 
of a tax on the profits of sugar factories there would have been no danger of 
the prices of sugar going up, whereas the levy of excise duty, it is feared, might 
result in a rise of the price of the commodity and thus may affect the interests 
of the consumer to some extent. Besides this, there is a danger to the interests 
of the cane-grower also involved in the proposal of the excise duty inasmuch 
as it is feared that with the resultant increase in the cost of production of sugar 
the sugar factory owners would try to buy sugar-cane from the growers at 
cheaper rates than heretofore by some device or another, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the new Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane which we are 
going to consider shortly. 

Then, Sir, the extent to which tin’s impost has evoked opposition in the 
country can be gauged from the fact that, commercial bodies and associations 
apart, whose views are well known, Provincial Legislative Councils of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, among others, which arc the most important 
sugar-cane growing and sugar manufacturing provinces in common with the 
province of Bihar, and where the largest number of sugar factories exist or 
are under construction, and which therefore are the areas mainly to be affected 
by the proposed duty, have opposed the measure in unequivocal terms and 
passed resolutions protesting against it-. But the Government of India has 
ignored the views of these provinces whose people will be the sufferers by the 
provisions of this Bill. 

The Government has not even cared for the fact that a number of sugar 
factories have been destroyed in the province of Bihar by the earthquake. If an 
excise duty on sugar is going to be imposed in spite of the country-wide opposi- 
tion, then at any rate these factories in Bihar should have been exempted from 
this duty for some time. Similar is the case with a number of new factories 
which have been built up only this year and which cannot be said to have made 
profits, and likewise is the case with others which are still in the course of 
erection. The case of all these calls for exemption for some time to give them 
opportunity to get accustomed to the conditions of work and become efficient. 
But in spite of the efforts of non-official Members in the Legislative Assembly 
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the • Government is not prepared to treat their case on a different footing 
but they are to be treated on the same level as the much older and experienced 
factories which have long been in running order. Is it fair and equitable, 
I ask ? 

Then, there is the khandsari sugar to be taxed which is an agricultural 
industry. Some non-official Members pleaded in vain in the Lower House 
that this industry deserved protection instead of taxation, as there is always 
a competition going on between the khandsari and factory sugar. Khandsari 
sugar is produced mainly by agriculturists who have generally to borrow money 
in order to invest it in the industry, unlike the capitalist owners of sugar fac- 
tories, and their case therefore should have been treated on a different footing 
in that no excise duty should have been imposed on khandsari sugar. One 
Member of the Legislative Assembly is reported to have gone to the length of 
opining that excise duty on khandsari sugar was a duty on orthodoxy and 
religion, apparently because of the comparatively primitive methods employed 
in the manufacture of this kind of sugar and by reason of its being of an inferior 
quality on account of which it sells cheaper than the ordinary factory-made 
sugar. It is a well-known fact that there is a lower margin of profit in the 
case of sugar made by the khandsari process and that such sugar is accordingly 
less capable of shouldering the proposed duty. Then, Sir, there are no data 
in the possession of the Government to ascertain the real conditions of the 
industry and taxing an industry in the absence of any data is, in my opinion, 
a thing unheard of in any civilized country. As the Select Committee has 
rightly remarked, if the khandsari industry is suddenly seriously damaged 
that may react on the growers of sugar-cane who rely on the disposal of cane 
or ()ur to khandsari factories. But the Government have no soft comer in 
their heart even for this cottage industry and they have not seen their way 
to exempt it from duty. 

And lastly, Sir, I must object to the Government’s not accepting the 
majority report of the Select Committee which, as a sort of compromise, had 
proposed a reduced rate of duty, and their turning it down in the open Assembly 
by the sheer strength of votes. It had been pointed out to the Government 
by some Members that in spite of the lowering of the rate of duty the budget 
provisions could be kept intact as they thought that the Finance Member’s 
estimated yield of Rs. 1 ,47 lakhs from excise duty at. the rate of Rs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. was an under estimate. They pointed out that owing to the growth 
of the new factories and large quantities of sugar bound to be manufactured 
in the current year, they estimated that at least 750,000 tons of sugar would 
be produced as against the Government estimate of 646,000 tons. Moreover, 
as the Government estimate did not include the khandsari sugar which has 
been roughly estimated to amount to 250,000 tons and of which at least 60 
per cent, is estimated to be produced by the factories, the Members estimated 
that the total amount of revenue at Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. would come to Rs. 2,36 
lakhs. Thus they made it clear that the reduced rate of duty proposed 
by the Select Committee would yield the revenue required by the Honourable 
the Finance Member. But the Government did not care to accept any single 
important proposal made by the popular side of the Lower House in relation to 
this Bill. 
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For these various reasons, Sir, I am obliged to withhold my support from 
the measure. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Str NASARVANJI CHOKSY 
(Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to support the consideration 
of the Bill. The proposed excise duty has met with considerable opposition 
from the promoters of the industry. Their opposition is based upon the 
assumption that their profits would be considerably reduced and the industry 
ruined entirely ! Since protection was granted the expansion of the industry • 
has been very rapid indeed and from 31 factories in 1931-32, the number will 
increase to 155 in the course of the current year, in addition to twelve gur fac- 
tories. If the protection which has still to run for some years, is to continue, 
it is bound to increase to a much greater extent. Unfortunately however 
the promoters were too hasty. They did not wait to see the experience or 
the mistakes of their predecessors ; they went on headlong in order to 
obtain quick profits. In fact, although the Honourable the Finance Member 
last year foreshadowed an excise duty in his budget speech which should 
have given them something to think about, they went on increasing the 
number of factories. They imagined that, with the protection given, they 
had discovered an Eldorado or another Klondyke where money could be 
made by merely scratching the surface of the soil. Then, Sir, large and 
quick returns were probably anticipated. It was said at another place 
that even widows and poor small shareholders borrowed money in order to buy 
the shares of the sugar companies ! They must have been very greatly temp- 
ted and their cupidity aroused. I hold here in my hand an advertisement 
from a local paper which says that 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. You cannot 
read anything from a newspaper. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY : 
Very well, Sir. When share brokers and agents are allowed hereditary com- 
missions as also preferential treatment is promised to large investors, it is but 
natural that it is to the advantage of the former to induce people of small 
means to rush to buy the shares. There are some publications which I have 
no doubt have been circulated amongst the Honourable Members by experts 
who oppose the excise duty. They however give away the whole case. They say 
that there was want of proper organization, that there was no adequate preli- 
minary inquiry and no research at all. Further they state that there was lack 
of experience on the part of the management, cheaply bought and erected 
machinery and practical absence of all technical knowledge. The price of 
cane was not regulated and the farmers were mulcted of a fair price through 
unjust and excessive deductions by false weights. These are statements 
made by the opponent s of the excise duty ! And one declares that on account 
of this excise duty and fixation of the price of sugar-cane the Provincial Govern- 
ments will grind down and obtain the maximum of land revenue through 
various devices from the cane-growers. The cry therefore about the ruin of 
the sugar industry is not justified. In face of the above indictment, Govern- 
ment cannot be held responsible for the initial faults of the promoters of the 
industry. If internal competition has reduced their profits as alleged, it is 
through want of proper organization of the industry and consequent absence of 
any stabilizations of prices. We hear a great deal about the interests of the agri- 
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cultural population. If more factories were established, if more sugar is pro- 
duced, if the cost of manufacture is reduced, it would be to the greater benefit 
of the agriculturists. The people of India would thus be able to buy sugar at a 
cheaper rate. That the sugar industry is not so badly off at present can be 
seen from the prospectuses of new * companies. A prospectus was recently 
issued of a company with a capital of Rs. lb lakhs, of which Rs. 10 lakhs waa 
to, be called in for a factory intended to produce 300 to 750 tons of sugar per 
day. The estimated profit at the rate of Rs. 3 per maund was calculated at 
Rs. lakhs on a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs ! If Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. were to be 

deducted as excise duty, the net profit would be Rs. 3,80,000, or nearly 30 per 
cent ! Is such an industry going to be ruined by this excise duty, I ask the 
Honourable House ? 

The Honourable Saiyjd RAZA ALI : Does the Honourable Member 
believe in the accuracy of the statements made in the prospectus ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NASARVANJI CHOKSY : 
I presume these are honourable men who have put their signatures to the pros- 
pectus and you must take them at their face value. The existing factories 
if they desire to work for the benefit of their promoters and shareholders will 
have to put their house in order or go to the wall. They should not cry out 
like spoilt children who want to have their cake and eat it too ! The 
Honourable the Finance Member said in the other House that in spite of his 
reference to an excise duty in his last year’s budget speech, ten more factories 
have been projected, and four more since he announced in the House its imposi- 
tion this year ! There still exists an ample field for factories with efficient 
management, and if the present protective duties are retained there will be fair 
profits for the shareholders, cane-growers and labourers and low prices of sugar. 
The present output is inadequate to meet the total consumption, say some of 
the promoters. 

Now, Sir, I come to one of the greatest drawbacks of every industrial 
concern in India, and that is the total neglect of preliminary investigation and 
absence of research in order to save expense. These form the basis of technical 
efficiency. No industry can thrive unless it makes every effort to investigate 
the potentialities not only of its by-products but of its tail-products as well, so 
that not a particle of the raw material is lost or wasted. The sugar industry 
should ere this have organized a technological laboratory for the purpose and 
not waited till Government should have made a move. Industries in Europe 
and America do this for their own benefit. Were it known in the scientific 
world that a rich material like molasses was being wasted and even thrown 
away, Indians would be considered as arrant fools or stark mad. This state of 
affairs is indeed very disheartening to any lover of this country. Those 
who clamour for self-government make such a sorry exhibition of self-help and 
then lay all the blame at the doors of Government for their own incapacity t 
In his masterly and exhaustive monograph on the sugar industry, Mr. 
Gandhi — not the Saint of Sabarmati — but the Secretary of the All-India Sugar 
Association, has treated exhaustively the potentialities of the raw products of 
the sugar industry. He shows how it would be possible to utilize to the utmost 
every little piece of sugar-cane for the benefit of the country ! If each of thcr 
165 factories had laid aside Rs. 1,000 only for the purpose of a technological 
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institute, they would have been far better off today than they were last year 
or the year before. But no, they want Government to do everything for them ! 
The promoters should be grateful to Government for setting up for research 
the Harcourt Butler Institute at Cawnpore in order to make further investiga- 
tions into the potentialities of molasses and its by-products. 

Sir, I entirely agree with the suggestion made in the other House that on 
account of the catastrophic events that have occurred in Bihar and the destruc- 
tion of several factories, Government should give them some special considera- 
tion. At the same time I cannot help saying that, when people wanted 
sympathy, when they wanted encouragement, when their hearts were seared 
and bleeding they should have been accused of sins which, it was said, had 
brought down upon them this calamity. I will not say more. It was a cruel 
and a heartless stab to those who were practically homeless and ruined and 
who were humbly and peacefully carrying on their usual avocations. 

Sir, I support the Motion for the consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am 
glad that the country- wide opposition to tins measure has found adequate reflec- 
tion in this House. Barring three Honourable friends, all have opposed the 
measure tooth and nail. Sir, the support of my friend Mr. Padshah would 
have been much better if he had only uttered the words “ I support this Bill V* 
He went into details and the principles of which he was utterly ignorant. I 
put certain questions about facts and figures but he could not give any reply. 
He talked about market conditions when the report of the Tariff Board was 
made and the market conditions today. But I am sorry he does not know 
what was the rate of sugar on that day, what was the rate recommended by 
the Tariff Board and what is the present rate of sugar. 

The Honourable Satyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
Sir, the Select Committee themselves who recommended the lower rate were 
not able to ascertain facts and base their recommendation on them ; all that 
they did was simply to calculate the rate from figures furnished to them by 
the Government. 

The Honourable Rac Bahadur Lala MATHTJRA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: I am not supporting or opposing the Select Committee. I 
am just replying to the arguments of my Honourable friend. Then he talked 
about profit and the cost of production of sugar. I repeatedly asked my 
friend to give the cost of production and the margin of profit, but he could not 
give them. Sir, all this has made confusion worse confounded. Then, Sir, 
mj friend, the last speaker, made certain observations which I think are quite 
strange. He said that he had seen a prospectus issued saying that the profit 
would be Rs. 3 a maund. We all know how rosy pictures are made out in pros- 
pectuses just to attract shareholders. He should have talked about the results 
and not about the hopes raised in prospectuses. Then he said that in spite 
of this duty, ten new factories are going to be started. The reason why ten 
new factories are going to be started now is that the companies were registered 
long ago, the share capital of most of them is, if not fully, mostly subscribed, 
orders for machinery have already been placed and there is no other alternative 
for them but to start the factories. Then he talked about the utilization of 
the molasses. I entirely agree with him and I believe that the factory owners 
1C1C8 d 
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are making frantic efforts to get the molasses used in some way or other, but 
they cannot do so unless they receive the support that people in other countries 
get in that respect. I will give facts and figures to show that in other countries 
Government have by legislation compelled the petrol companies to mix 
a certain percentage of molasses in petrol. I would like to ask my Honourable 
friend whether the Government of India have done anything in that direction 
or are the Government of India prepared to enact the same legislation as in other 
countries for the utilization of molasses in mixing petrol ? It is no pleasure 
to the factory owners to throw their molasses away and spend a certain amount 
in getting rid of it rather than getting some price for it. This is all I have 
to say so far as my Honourable friend who supported the consideration of this 
Bill is concerned, 

Now, I would seek the indulgence of the House to narrate a brief history 
• of the sugar industry from the very beginning. I assure the Honourable 
House that I shall be as brief as possible and will not try their patience. Sir, 
India is the birthplace of sugar and wo were making white sugar when other 
countries did not know what it was. The word is not new to us. It is found 
in our religious, holy, books. This commodity was produced here and India 
was proud in exporting sugar to other countries. Sir, I would read a portion 
from the book The Indian Sugar Industry that has been very recently publish- 
ed and Honourable Members will know when sugar was manufactured in India. 

“It. would thus be clear that India is the birthplace of the manufacture of sugar 
from sugar-cane. .Sugar ( sharkara ) is mentioned in the Shastras as one of the five amritas , 
i.f., celestial sweets ”. 

Then, Sir, I will give a few figures to show that India was exporting sugar 
when other countries in the world did not know what white sugar was. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : What is the name of that 
book ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : The Indian Sugar Industry, by Mr. M. P. Gandhi, M.A., 
Secretary of the Indian Sugar Mills Association. 

The export of sugar during 1871-75 to 1878-79 was as follows : 


Cwt. Its. 

(In thousands.) 


1874-7 5 . . 

. . 


. . 498 

31,92 

1875-70 . . 


. . 

. . 420 

25,39 

1876-77 . . 

. . 

• • • • • • 

.. 1,093 

92,51 

1877-78 . . 

. . 


. . 844 

74,58 

1878-79 . . 

.. 

> • • • • • 

.. 279 

20,43 


So, Sir, we find that India used to export sugar instead of being dependent 
on foreign countries. What do wc find in the 20th Century ? The import 
of sugar began in India and year after year it increased. If Honourable 
Members will turn to page 18 of the report of the Tariff Board, they will find 
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how Java and other foreign countries began to import their sugar into India 
taking advantage of their improved methods and better quality of sugar : 


1908-09to19I0.il . 
1911-12 to 1913-14 . 
1914-15 to 1916-17 . 
1917-18 to 1919-20 . 
1920-21 to 1922-23 . 
1923-24 to 1925-26 . 
1926-27 to 1928-29 . 


Tone. 

(In thousands.) 

2,161 

2,435 

2,585 

2,864 

2,671 

2,893 

2,966 


All this shows that year after year the import of white sugar into this 
country used to increase. Now, Sir, the next question is whether the 
Government of India has thought it proper to levy the duty before 
or after the recommendation of the Tariff Board ? I will lay figures before 
this House which will show that the Government of India commenced 
levying an import duty as a revenue measure from 1908-09 till 1930 
when the Tariff Board was set up and the revenue duty was converted 
into a protective duty. Oil page 22 of the Tariff Board report, Honourable 
Members will find that in 1908-09 to 1910-11 the revenue duty was levied at 
live per cent. ; in 1911-12 to 1913-14 the duty was the same ; in 1914-15 to 
191(5-17 the duty was five per cent, ail valorem to 28th February, 1916, after 
which it became 10 per cent, and remained so till 1922-23. Then, Sir, from 
1923-24 to 1925-26, the duty was raised from 10 to 25 per cent. ; and in 1926-27 
to 1928-29 this duty of 25 per cent, was changed to Rs. 4-8-0 per cwt. In 
1929-30 the duty was raised to Rs. 6 per cwt. and after that, Sir, the Tariff 
Board was set up which recommended a protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0. Thus, 
Sir, we find that up to 1929-30 the revenue duty was levied at as much as Rs. 6 
per cwt. and so the Tariff Board recommended only an increment of Rs. 1-4-0 
as a protective measure. Sir, the Honourable Members have just told us that 
the Government has given too much protection to the sugar industry. That 
is not the case. If the Honourable Members will look at the figures of other 
countries of the world, they will find that they have levied still higher duties on 
the import of sugar and not only have they put up still higher duties but they 
have also helped the industry by giving bounties. 

Sir, it was in 1920 that the Government set up a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. J. Mackenna, Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India. That Committee made favourable recommendations and I think 
after a few years’ consideration of that report — because the report was kept 
confidential and nobody for a few years knew what were its recommendations — 
the Government changed from the percentage to the hundredweight basis. 
Sir, in this report they strongly recommended the case of India and requested 
the Government to levy a strong protective duty just as is found in other 
countries so that the industry may develop. The Government went on consi- 
dering the matter for a very long time and it was only, as we know, in 
1930 that the Tariff Board was appointed to find out if it was desirable to 
put up a protective duty in order to develop the industry. The Board went 
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into the whole question and made a strong recommendation for a protective 
duty. On pages 52-53 of the Board's report, Honourable Members will find 
the strong language in which the Tariff Board made recommendations for this 
duty. They say : 

“ It may be urged that the protection of the white sugar industry is desirable on other 
grounds also. Central factories in order to obtain fresh supplies of cane must be situated 
in rural surroundings. They thus afford very considerable employment to agricultural 
classes in the period between the Tcharif and rabi harvests when agricultural operations are 
slack ”. 

Then later on they say : 

“ While then the retention of money in India may constitute a subsidiary argument 
for protection of the white sugar industry, the case for protection mil ly rests on the im- 
portance of cane cultivation in the agricultural economy of India and the measure of pro- 
tection must bo determined with reference to the changed conditions which have been and 
are being brought about by the introduction of improved varieties of cane resulting in a 
great increase in the crop outturn. It is necessary on general agricultural grounds to 
maintain or increase the area under cane and to secure this end an outlet must be provided 
for surplus cane ”. 

Sir, such was their recoin mended ion and in detail they recommended : 

(27) We propose therefore that the assistance given should be by way of duty. 
In order to enable the industry to face initial difficulties .and to safeguard the position of 
the manufacturer of indigenous sugar by the bed method in Ilohilkhand we propose that for 
the first seven years the duty should be fixed at. Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. and for the remaining 
period at Rs. (i-4-0 per cwt. The total protection thus granted would be approximately 
the same as would result from the imposition of a duty of Rs. 6-9-3 for the whole period of 
protection. 

(28) We recommend that the period of protection should be for 15 years. 

(29) Since agreement regarding export quotas appears to have been arrived at by 
the leading sugar- producing countries, we have with some hesitation decided to ri commend 
no further immediate increase in duty beyond the protective duty already recommended. 
We recommend that should the present international negotiations for stabilization of 
prices fail or should market prices in Calcutta in the future fall below Rs. 4 without duty, 
a further duly of eight annus per cwt. should immediately be imposed”. 

This was the detailed recommendation of the Tariff.’ Board and on fills 
recommendation the Government introduced legislation in 1932. In that 
legislation Government made it clear that this duty of Rs. 7-4-0 will he in 
operation up to 1938 a nd that again a Tariff’ Beard, if necessary, will be set up 
for making an enquiry for the next eight years. It was, Sir, on a definite 
understanding of this, and on the legislative measure, that the capitalists 
came forward and invested about Rs. 20 crorcs in the industry. What do we 
find ? After a lapse of only a couple of years and without any enquiry from 
the Tariff Board, Government has come forward to levy an excise duty of 
Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. Section 3 of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932. 
reads as follows : 

“ The Governor General in Council shall cause to be made by such persons as ho may 
appoint, in this behalf an enquiry to ascertain if the protection of the sugar industry during 
the period from the 31st clay of March, 1938 to the 31st day of March, 1946, should be 
continued to the extent afforded by this Act or to a greater or less extent and shall not 
later than the 31st day of March, 1938, lay his proposals in this behalf before the Indian 
Legislature”. 

Relying on this section of the Act, people hurried to develop the industry think- 
ing that they must try to get good returns during seven years, and after that 
when another Tariff Board will be set up, they will know what will be their fate. 
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I entirely agree with two of my colleagues who have just spoken when they sub- 
mitted that the public was deceived in this respect and that Government has not 
acted very fairty. Government certainly ought to have taken note of the facts 
and figures before coining to this duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per ewt. As it has been 
stated by two or three speakers and especially by the last speaker that this 
industry has been much favoured by Government in giving such high excise 
duty, I would place certain facts and figures to show that other countries have 
still higher import duties on sugar. In India, this duty plus the surcharge of 
Rs. 1-18-0 comes to Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. In Germany, the duty is Rs. 15-15-0 
per cwt., that is, almost double of what it is in India. In France, Rs. 11-4-0 
per cwt. ; in the United Kingdom there is not only an import duty but Govern- 
ment lias spent millions of pounds in helping the industry by giving large 
bounties. In the Irish Free State, the duty is Rs. 9-5-4 per cwt. ; in the United 
States, Rs. 8-2-6 per cwt. So, Sir, several other countries have got a higher 
impojt duty on sugar than India. What is the object t The object is not 
only to develop the industry but to help the agriculturist. Sir, after the pass- 
age of this Act, a large number of factories were started in India. I shall show 
how r these factories sprung up. In 1919-20, there were only nine factories ; 
in 1921-22 and 1922-28, there were 20 factories ; from 1923-24 to 1925-26, there 
were 23 factories ; in 1926-27, there were 25 factories ; in 1927-28, there were 
20 factories ; in 1930-31, there were 29 factories : in 1931-32, 32 factories. But 
after the passage of this Act, the number rose from 32 to 57 in 1932-33 ; and 
in 1933-31, the year we have just closed, the number of factories rose to 135. 
That is to say, as many as 70 factories were started in the financial year 1 933-31. 
Sir, as we all know, when a factory is started, it takes time to get the machinery 
set up, to know what are the defects in the machinery and how to rectify it. 
Out of these 70 factories that have been started in 1933-31, most of them could 
not be run for the full season, and the majority have worked properly only for 
the last three or four months. Sir, as many as eight factories out of these 70 have 
not yet been able to commence work and are lying incomplete. I can give the 
names of each and every factory which is incomplete yet and has not started 
work. In the face of all this, Sir, wc find this high excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per 
cwt. being imposed. .Proper opportunity has not been given to these factories 
to develop. What wc find is that much is being said about efficiency. These 
factories have not even started properly, so how can 
I p.m. y OU exce pt them to run efficiently ? It would have been 

in the fitness of things if Government had made exceptions in the case of fao 
tories which have not worked for two seasons, or something like that. It is rear 
sonable to allow two years to a new factory to ensure its efficiency, to enible it 
to find out its defects and to complete all necessary erections. What will this 
produce on the minds of capitalists in India? When Government gives protco* 
tion to other industries the capitalists will feel shy of investing his capital, 
because he will remember that in the case of sugar Government fixed a definite 
period of protection and before the end of two years Government ignored 
it and levied an excise duty. So they will not invest money in other industries 
because Government might come in and do the same thing there. So this mea- 
sure will have a far-reaching effect on the development of industries in India. 
It is not only the sugar industry which this measure hits. After the passage 
of this Bill and the levy of this high excise duty the capitalists will consider 
not once or twice but a dozen times before investing money in other industries. 
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And what will be the result ? The result will beTthat India industrially will 
take centuries to develop and stand on its own legs. It will always have to 
look to foreign countries for its manufactured products and will not be self- 
contained. 

Now, Sir, it has been said by the Finance Member that so much loss has 
been incurred in the revenues of Government on account of this protective duty . 

I admit the Government has lost about Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 crores in import duty. 
But they did it with their eyes open. When the Government gave protection 
to this industry it was a foregone conclusion , and it was indeed the object of the 
protective measure, that imports of sugar would stop, and if that happened 
Government naturally would lose. If the question of revenue was alone in the 
minds of the Government of India and not t he development of the industry, why 
did they pass that protective measure and raise the duty ? Therefore this 
argument that Government has lost so many crores by way of import duty does 
not appeal to me at all. They have done it with open eyes and if they want this 
industry to stand upon its own legs they should face that deficit. On the other 
hand Government has also gained. Against the loss of the import duty Gov- 
ernment has gained enormously in other ways. A large amount of machinery 
has been imported on which they have got 10 to 20 per cent. duty. Now, Gov- 
ernment might say that is finished ; the machinery has been imported and we 
have got the duty and now there is very little hope of getting more mills set up 
in India and in future we will not be compensated by this duty on machinery. 
That is what they would say. I would submit that that is not the case. The 
factories which have been set up require extensions and renewal of parts every 
year, and there must be a continuous import of machinery and parts. It will 
not pay so much but it will pay something every year, and with so many facto- 
ries set up there will be a steady increase in parts and new machinery import- 
ed. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Is the Honourable Member 
suggesting that in future we are likely to get more from customs duty on im- 
ported sugar machinery than we have done during the last two years l 

The Honourable Ra Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I have explained, Sir, that they will not get as much as they 
have got in the last two years, because in these two years the whole machinery 
was imported. But now they will be getting customs duties upon machinery 
and parts worth, say, a couple of crores or a crore and a half a year, which will 
be required for additions, alterations and substitutions of parts of machinery 
already set up. In this respect also the United Kingdom is the greatest gainer, 
so far as the import of machinery is concerned. I will just place a few facts to 
show that the machinery has been enormously imported from the United 
Kingdom. So both the 1 ndian Government and the Government of Great Britain 
have gained in the development of this industry. In 1928-29, 16,030,000 worth 
of machinery was imported from the United Kingdom ; 2,300,000 worth from 
Germany and 6,100,000 from France. In 1929-30, 859,000 worth from the United 
Kingdom ; 800,000 from Germany ; 300,000 from Belgium and 1,300,000 from 
France. In 1931-32, 10,082,000 from the United Kingdom ; 2,300,000 from 
Germany ; 2,300,000 from France. In 1932-33, 1,948,000 from the United 
Kingdom alone ; and in 1933-34, 16,689,000 from the United Kingdom and 
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from no other country. So, Sir, Honourable Members will find that machinery 
worth some crores of rupees has been imported from the United Kingdom and 
thus there is a mutual gain to both. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does that all refer to sugar 
machinery ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Yes, Sir, i am quoting about sugar machinery only. Then, Sir, 
there has been an enormous development so far as the cane area is concerned 
and by that development the agriculturist of this country, the landlords as well 
as the Government, have all gained indirectly from the development and pro- 
tection of the sugar industry. I will quote the latest figures for 1933-34 about 
the increased acreage in all the provinces on account of the development of the 
sugar industry. Sir, the position as at present about the acreage of sugar crop 
in all the provinces is as follows : 


United Provinces 

Per cent. 
.. 51-8 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 9-9 

Madras 

..3*6 

Punjab 

.. 140 

Bengal 

7-2 

Bombay 

.. 3*3 


The total acreage of sugar-cane is about 3,305,000 acres. Sugar-cane, 
we all know, is the principal and paying crop nowadays, and any 
tenant who has got one acre of sugar-cane can pay his dues for the 
rest of the land for the whole year ; and so the tenants have gained. 
The landlords cannot realize their dues in the present depressed condition, 
except from the development of this industry and the landlords can get 
the full amount of dues from tenants who have sugar-cane ; and consequently 
the Government gets a large percentage of land revenue in the area where 4 
sugar-cane has been developed. Besides, the Government also gets in my 
province a large amount as canal dues for the water taken for irrigation of the 
cane area. So, Sir, the Government has been a large gainer in other respects 
if they have lost a few crores in the way of import duty as a protective measure. 
Then, Sir, there is another important aspect of the development of this in- 
dustry, by which if Government has not gained in money it has gained in 
reputation in decreasing the number of unemployed. So many sugar factories 
have sprung up : they have employed a large number of sta ll, both educated 
as well as labourers, and in this way they have relieved unemployment by the 
development of the sugar industry. The industry is giving employment to 
about 1,500 people qualified in chemistry and mechanical engineering and 
100,000 factory workers in these days of unemployment. This industry 
has found a new cash market for about 600,000 tons of sugar-cane worth 
about Rs. 6 crores which gives employment to about half a million agricul- 
turists. This is another aspect of the question in which Government has given 
its moral support, if not in money, to so many millions of people in developing 
this industry. When the Government was going to impose this excise duty, 
it was the primary duty of the Government to find out from the Tariff Board 
whether the results set out by the Board have been reached and the time has 
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come for levying this duty. The Tariff Board had fixed a certain price for sugar 
and if that price was retained in India it was proper for the Government to 
take up this question of levying an excise duty. But we find that that price 
has not been reached yet and the Government has come forward with this 
excise duty. The Tariff Board after taking everything into consideration 
had fixed the price of sugar at Rs. 9-5-9 till 1938 and after 1938 they fixed 
the price of sugar, upon which their calculations were based, at Rs. 7-12-5. 
Up to the month of February when the excise duty was not levied the price 
of sugar was Rs. 7-12-0, which the Tariff Board considered would be the price 
at the end of 15 years. Consumers therefore were not suffering, the mills 
were not getting that price on which the Tariff Board had made calculations 
and in spite of all that we find that this duty has been proposed. Sir, l will 
give details as to how the price was worked up by the Tariff Board at 
Rs. 9-5-9. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Are you goin;- to read the whole 
of that book to the House ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : Only certain portions, Sir, which are very necessary. If you 
will not allow me, Sir,- — 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : No, no. I do not say anything. 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : I will change from that book to the report oi the Tariff 
Board. At page 69 they have worked out the details as follows — 

Per maund. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cane 

. . 

.. 5 

8 

10 

Other raw materials . . 


0 

2 

0 

Labour 


.. 0 

8 

0 

Power and fuel 


. . 0 

1 

3 

Supervision, office charges, etc. 


. . 0 

11 

3 

Current repairs 


. . 0 

7 

0 

Packing 


. . 0 

2 

9 

Miscellaneous 


.. 0 

10 

0 


Total 

8 

3 

1 

Deduct — value molasses 


. . 0 

10 

8 



7 

8 

5 

Overhead charges and profit at 10 per cent. 

•• 

1 

13 

4 


Total 

.. 9 

6 

9 


And in this way, Sir, they came to the conclusion that the fair selling price 
of sugar ought to be Rs. 9-5-9. If we add the price of molasses which we 
deducted, i.e., ten annas and nine pics, we find that the price will be still more, 
that is, about Rs. 10. But, Sir, when sugar is being sold at about Rs. 8 it was 
not proper for Government to come forward and levy an excise duty of 
Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. Besides, Sir, at that time Java was importing its sugar 
ut Rs. 4 a maund exclusive of the import duty. And so the Tariff Board 
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considered that if Indian sugar is being sold at Rs. 9-5-9 the mills would be 
able to compete with Java and they would be able to get a profit of ten per cent. 
But, Sir, Java has commenced to. import sugar at a still lower price. At 
present Java is importing sugar at Rs. 3-2-0 instead of Rs. 4 as imported at 
that time and therefore the Java prices of sugar in this country are still more 
reduced. The Indian mills naturally had to reduce their prices. Besides 
that, when so many mills have sprung up here, there has grown up internal 
competition. Considering all that, when mills are selling sugar at about 
Rs. 8, 1 am afraid they are hardly making very much profit, as my Honourable 
friend, Sir Nasarvauji Clioksy said, and who seemed to think they made a 
profit of Rs. 3 a inaund. [ fancy, Sir, that the mills would be prepared to give 
him a contract and take only a rupee or Rs. 1-8-0 a maund instead of Rs. 3 
and leave the management in his hands. 

Sir, we all know that all the Provincial Legislatures which are intimately 
connected with the sugar industry have passed Resolutions against this excise 
duty. There was an adjournment Motion in the United Provinces Council 
and there was such strong feeling among the Members that it was passed with- 
out Government challenging any division. There was a Motion in the Punjab 
Legislature. There was also a Motion in Madras. And almost all the Chambers 
of Commerce have sent resolutions and representations against this duty. 
Therefore, Sir, when there is such opposition to this Bill, I think it is in the 
fitness of things that Government should not press it at Rs. 1-5-0 but consent 
to the recommendation of the Select Committee to reduce it to Re. 1 at least. 
And as the Government has, by an assured majority, as my colleague lias said, 
in the Legislative Assembly, turned down the Select Committee’s report and 
passed the legislation at Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. we are not in a position to support 
the consideration of this Bill and therefore, Sir, I oppose the Motion. 


The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the Clock » 
the Honourable the President; in the Chair. 


The Honouijablk the PRESIDENT: The debate will now resume. 

The Honourable Sat Yin RAZA ALT (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, the presentation of the budget took ple.ee in this House 
on the 27th February and tin* discussion that followed demonstrated how 
short-sighted it is to try to be magnanimous in the adjustment of financial 
relations. The Finance Secretary on that occasion pointed out that if it was 
desired to transfer half of the proceeds of the jute duty to Bengal, it would be 
necessary to supplement the budget by raising fresh taxation 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : It was in connection with matches. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : I believe it was in connection 
with the excise duty both on sugar anrl matches. This is my impression to 
the best of my recollection. 
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The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, it will clear up matters 
if I explain tlic position. T said that quite apart from our proposals for assist* 
ing Bengal there was a deficit of Its. 1,58 lakhs to be filled, and Government 
proposed to fill that deficit in certain ways including the present sugar duty. 
They also proposed to give assistance to Bengal but could not do so unless they 
further fortified their position. They proposed to fortify their revenues by the 
imposition of the nialch excise duty. Of course, if we had lost the sugar excise 
but not the match excise, we should equally not have been able to assist Bengal. 
The assistance to Bengal depends to this extent on the match excise duty, that 
had it not been for the necessity of assisting Bengal, the match excise duty 
would not have been proposed at this stage. On the other hand, I must make 
it clear to my Honourable friend that he is right, if he thinks, as T understand, 
that supposing we had not got this sugar excise duty, we should of course be 
short to the extent ol about Rs. 1 ,40 lakhs and to that extent we should not 
he able to carry out our proposals for assisting Bengal. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : If I have followed the explana- 
tion just made by the Honourable the Finance Secretary, .1 believe it comes 
to this. Here is the Government confronted with the present financial diffi- 
culties. They propose to transfer a share of a certain tax to Bengal, and unless 
other sources of revenue suddenly become capable of considerable expansion, 
of which I do not think there is any hope just at present, Government would 
not be able to carry out their proposals with regard t-o Bengal, unless this 
House agreed to the two Bills, namely, the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill and the 
Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. If that is so, Sir, I believe 1 stated the posi- 
tion accurately. My point was that at that time the provinces that had 
welcomed, or at least acquiesced in, the proposals of Government, were Bengal 
and the United Provinces. But having regard to the turn the events have 
taken, it seems that while 1 do not grudge the good luck of Bengal and my 
Bengal friends in the form of this sudden gift which is going to be made to that 
province by the Government of India, the fact remains that the burden of 
that gift is to fall principally on the United Provinces and Bihar and also very 
largely on the Punjab. 1 do not think the effect of the financial proposal of 
the Government of India was fully realized when the budget was presented. 
The position, as has been made clear from the course of the debate today, 
is that if Government arc going to carry out their financial obligations, they 
must have money. How is that money to be had i There are no sources 
of revenue to be tapped except the sugar and match industries. The position 
of those provinces which arc going to be hit hard is one that I am sure would 
enlist the sympathy of the other provinces. I do not wish to go into the 
history of the excise duty oil sugar. It was vividly presented by my Honour- 
able friend Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. Fortunately, I am 
not interested actively in the manufacture of sugar except the interest that 
I have as a citizen of the province from which I come. But, stated broadly, 
the position is this. How far is it right for Government to put an excise duty 
on industries which may be called infant industries ? For the time being 
I will confine myself to the production of sugar. It seems to me that if the 
financial position of Government enabled them not to put any excise duty 
but to continue the protection that was given to the sugar industry in 1932, 
that would have been a course productive of very pleasant and hopeful con- 
sequences to the industry. Unfortunately, it seems, that is not going to be. 
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It is no doubt open to the authorities of the provinces that, are going mainly to 
suffer, if I may use the word, from the Government’s proposals to turn round 
and sav, “ After all, we are quite prepared to help Bengal to the best of our 
ability, but by no means shall we undertake the full burden in order to relieve 
the financial stringency in Bengal ”. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GIIOSH MAULIK : 
Does my Honourable friend realize that Bengal has a claim to the jute duty i 

The Honourable Smyth RAZA ALT : I am told that Beugal has a claim. 
If that claim comes before this Council this House would be in a position to 
express an opinion on the merits. As it is, no tangible proposition has been 
put forward in the shape suggested by mv Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : This matter came before 
the House twice in connection with the consideration cf the Round Table 
Conference discussion, and this was a basic point in the structure suggested 
by the third Round Table Conference. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : I do not know what happened. 
Anyway I do not want to digress from the point which I was pursuing except 
to say that if the claim of Bengal in respect of the jute duty were allowed, 
various claims would come up from various provinces which it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for Government to resist. I could cite a number of instances 
but I do not think it is necessary for the purposes of this debate. I hope I have 
not unnerved my Honourable friend from Bengal ? My position is that if 
we can legitimately help Bengal without incurring very heavy financial liabi- 
lities this House ought to do so. But it appears from certain figures put up in 
the course of the debate that there is a danger of the sugar industry being very 
hard hit if the Government’s proposals are accepted. On the other hand, it is 
true, I must admit, that sugar factories have made decent profits during late 
years. My Honourable friend Sir Nasarvanji Choksy referred to a certain 
prospectus. I do not think it is necessary to illustrate my point to examine 
too closely the wording of that prospectus. T believe the prospectus was no 
more than a sort of pulling which is very often indulged in by those who start 
a new factory. But if profits in recent years really had been between 20 and 
30 per cent., one would expect to find half of those who have any spare 
money in India starting sugar factories. No doubt sugar factories have made 
decent profits in recent years. The question at the same time is as to how 
Government’s proposals are going to affect those factories in the future. The 
position is an extremely difficult one and I believe, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best thing would be for this House to play the role of optimists. We hope 
that, though the sugar industry is going to be affected and going to be affected 
to an appreciable degree, it will not be so hard hit as to lose the ground which 
it has made during recent years. 

In passing I may say a few words about those who are engaged in the 
3 manufacture of what is known in the Bill as 11k wd sari 

AsMi sugar. It is common knowledge that the process 

adopted by khamlsaris for the manufacture of sugar is a very coarse and ancient 
process. My Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra 
referred to the manufacture of white sugar in ancient times in India. I for 
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one should not be in the least surprised if the process adopted bv khandsaris 
for producing sugar should be the same as used to obtain in India 3,000 years 
and more ago. That no doubt is a great handicap and that leads to the wastage 
of a large amount of material and energy. The result consequently is that the 
kha)idsari is not in a position to get the same output out of sugar-cane juice 
as those who manufacture sugar by modern processes in a sugar factory. 
Now, having regard to the two processes and to the want of efficiency and 
other dilatory and wasteful processes adopted by khandsaris and comparing 
that want of efficiency with the efficiency displayed by the managers and 
owners of the modern factories, to me it seems that the difference in duty 
that is incorporated in clause 3 of the Bill really is less than it should be. It is 
contemplated in the Bill that khandsaris should pay a duty of ten annas per 
cwt. as against a duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. paid by factory owners. The 
difference between the two scales of duty is no doubt considerable. But, 
Sir, I take the view that ten annas is an excessive sum for khandsaris to pay 
having regard to the conditions under which they manufacture sugar. I 
think if factory sugar has to pay Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt., proportionately we can 
not expect the khandsari to pay more than something between seven and eight 
annas a cwt. on the sugar manufactured by him. It is also sometimes taken for 
granted that the khandsari venture, which is a sort of cottage industry in the 
process of manufacture of sugar, deserves no help either from Government or 
from the country. That is an illusion which should be dispelled at once. 
After all, as has been pointed out — I think by the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra- -the khandsaris themselves are agriculturists 
who supplement their agricultural efforts by setting up a sort of sugar business. 
That no doubt is the position in the United Provinces, especially in the western 
districts of the United Provinces, which are the home of this industry. The 
process, as I remarked, is a very ancient one but the advantage of the system 
is that it does not require a very large sum of money for the starting of opera- 
tions, The process is a very simple one. They use open pans instead of 
vacuum pans and no technical skill of a high order is required. Usually a 
khandsari is not a rich man and generally he is a middle class man and he 
invests something between Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 10,000, sometimes, perhaps, a 
little more, in the business. He supplies a great need ; he supplies a real 
need, because there are many people who would not touch the sugar that 
is turned out by a factory. If the principle of supply and demand is 
taken into account, the khandsari supplies a real need. On the other hand, 
he is a middle class man with a small capital and if want of sympathy 
is shown to these small industrialists — they herdly deserve that grandilo- 
quent name though — the result will be that a very large number of men 
would be thrown out of employment. Therefore I submit, whether now 
or in future legislation, every care should be taken to see that this class 
of people is treated with sympathy and not subjected to exactly the same 
amount of burden which is put on factory owners. It is very encouraging, 
Sir, that the Government of the United Provinces — I take it at the instance 
of the Government of India — have decided to hold an inquiry into the whole 
system of manufacture of khandiari sugar. I hope the enquiry will be comple- 
ted soon and the results will be such as to enable thh Government to give 
material help to this class of people. 
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There is just one more point, Sir, on which I think I should say a word or 
two. The bringing of factory sugar from Indian States to British India is allow- 
ed on payment of a duty equivalent to that which is paid in the form of excise 
duty. Now, having regard to the fact that the boundary line between British 
India emd a very large number of Indian States is at times only imaginary, the 
two territories are interspersed and that it is easy to remove from one terri- 
tory into another, my fear is that it would be extremely difficult to enforce the 
payment of this duty. Ef torts would be made by persons interested in sugar 
manufacture in Indian States to bring it secretly, without payment of duty, into 
British India. I hope that would not happen on a large scale, but if that did 
happen, that would affect the manufacturer of this commodity in British India 
very adversely indeed. Now, Sir, the provisions of clause 6 of the Bill vividly 
remind one of the urgent necessity of having a Federal Legislature at as early 
a date as possible. If, instead of being a House whose function it is to legislate 
solely for British India, if, instead of this House there had been a Federal Legis- 
lature, it would have been competent to devise means which would work as 
effectively in the Indian State-3 as in British India. T hope that the best course 
to adopt, as has been pointed out in the statement of objects and reasons, is to 
persuade the rulers of those States where sugar is manufactured by factories to 
levy the same scale of duty on sugar produced there as the duty which is leviable 
on that commodity in British India. That, 1 believe, would be more satis- 
factory than a provision allowing the bringing of sugar from Indian States into 
British India. Having regard to the great importance of the measure which is 
before the House, I thought it necessary to put one or two considerations, 
with regard to one of which at least there is a great element of doubt in my 
mind, before this House. 

The Honourable Mr. llOSSAIN IMAM (Bihunmd Orissa : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I am not a protectionist by choice, but necessity has someti.nrs compelled 
me to support protective measures. As is known to this House, I have more often 
criticized than admired tin* policy of protection, and as such if i rise now to say 
a few words in support of the industry, it should be understood that there must 
be some compelling causes which have made me do so. Sir, while I agree with t he 
Government that their disappearing source of income from, import duty makes 
out a ease for them to find another source to get money, I do not see how they 
can say that they can impose an excise duty irrespective of the fact whether 
the measure of protection promised is being given or not. Although on paper 
they have a good case to state, that they are giving the measure of protection 
as promised by the Tariff Board, but if we analyse all the facts we are com- 
pelled to admit that the passing of four years has brought about certain new 
points which were never considered by the Tariff Board. Another thing to 
which I wish especially to draw the attention of the Government is that pro- 
tection to an industry is tantamount to giving help from the State and as such 
I have always held that it should justify Government’s interference in the 
management and other matters connected with that industry. I very much 
regret that when this Bill was introduced the Government in its wisdom did not 
think it proper to refer it to a Joint Select Committee. We would then have 
been able to know much more about the Government point of view than we have 
been able to find from the introductory speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Secretary. Sir, when the Government gave protection, although the protect- 
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ing Act was passed in the Delhi session of 1932, but in counting the period the 
Government took one year before that date — 1931-32 — although no protection 
Bill was passed then it was counted in the 15 year period which was asked for 
by the Tariff Board. That, Sir, is an argument which cuts both ways. The 
Government by accepting the first year as a protected period laid themselves 
open to the charge that they have not carried out their promise. It will be re- 
membered that in 1931 in the second Finance Bill we increased the duty to 
Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. before we passed this Tariff Act and a reasonable supposition 
from that which the industry could draw was that this duty would continue 
in effect as long as the surcharge was not withdrawn from other commodities. 
I admit, Sir, that Sir George Schuster in introducing his 1933-34 budget did 
utter a word of warning, but that warning was not explicit. What is the 
result of this more than sufficient protection as the Honourable the Fin- 
ance Secretary regards it ? The effect was that we had within a short period 
of two years so many factories started that weweie able to supply India 
with nearly 80 per cent, of its requirement of white sugar. That, Sir, is 
a good thing because it involves the retention of money inside the country. But 
it has not been an unmixed blessing. Growers of rice had to suffer. Java, 
which was formerly a consumer of considerable quantities of Indian rice, is now 
out of the market and there has been a material reduction, almost half, in the 
amount of rice which we export to Java. The Bill which the Honourable 
Member has introduced imposes an excise duty of Us. 1-5-0 per cwt. and the 
margin for the pretective duty which was asked by the Tariff Board was the 
same. But at the same time when the Tariff Board made the inquiry, as my 
Honourable colleague from Bihar lias pointed out, the income-tax was not at the 
figure at which it is now. The machineries were not subjected to import duty. 
All these factors, Sir, have materially altered the basis of the protection and 
reduced the margin left over for the industry. Add to this, Sir, the fact which 
is admitted on all sides, that molasses do not fetch a high price. If you take 
into consideration the fact that ten annas was debited from the cost price 
of the sugar as a recovery from molasses, that entitles it to higher protection 
than has been promised. In this connection, Sir, I would have liked the Gov- 
ernment in the Commerce Department to build more tanks for the conveyance 
of molasses from factories. I am told, Sir, that there are very few tanks for 
conveying molasses. The result is that it is almost impossible to transport 
it at economic rates. If the Government wants to impose this duty and if 
they want to see that the industry which they have protected remains under 
protection, it is their duty to increase the stability of the industry. In that 
connection, Sir, I should like to draw the attention of the House to the fact 
that the prosperity of this industry is dependent on the good quality of the 
sugar-cane that can be produced. The Tariff Board had recommended, Sir, 
that Government should spend something like Rs. 10 lakhs on agricultural 
research work. Government has been doing something, we admit. But 
that something is not sufficient. If we improve the variety and the produc- 
tivity of the soil, we will be able to cheapen the product which is accountable 
for the cost of sugar. The fact that the internal competition has brought 
down the price to such a low level is, from the consumer’s point of view, a 
thing greatly in favour of the industry. But, Sir, I am afraid the imposition 
of this excise duty has affected the consumer. As far as I have been able to 
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study, Sir, the announcement that the excise duty will be imposed has 
caused the price of duty-paid sugar to rise by about twelve annas a maund. 
This means that the burden which the Finance Department regarded as falling 
on the industry has been shifted from the industry to the consumer 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : It always does. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM and it is we, Sir, who in 

the end will have to foot the bill. I therefore think, Sir, that this excise duty 
was not well founded because it has become a shifting tax. We, Sir, would 
like the Government to watch the growth of this industry and if necessary 
to pass legislation stopping further uneconomic expansion of the industry. 
In provinces like Bihar and the United Provinces there are too many sugar 
factories for them to be economically run. We ought to have some power 
vested in the Government to stop the starting of further factories in those 
areas. The Government may very well permit the establishment of factories 
in areas which are not covered and where there is a genuine demand. The 
industry has laid a claim, Sir, to some reduction in freight on long distances. 
That is a point, Sir, which ought to be seriously considered by the Commerce 
Department-. They may even increase the freight on smaller distances and 
reduce it on longer distances so that the price of sugar may become more stabi- 
lized and the difference which now exists between places near the factory and 
distant from the factory may disappear. 

Then, Sir, Government would be well advised to consider whether it would 
not be advisable to have a sort of zone arrangement whereby the products 
of certain factories could be earmarked for consumption in certain centres. 
That, Sir, I know will be characterized as interference with the liberty of the 
trade, but when we are dealing with such a hugely supported industry which 
is costing us so much, it is essential that it should be organized somewhat in 
the manner in which the N. R. A. is doing in America. I believe, Sir, that the 
industry has been ill-advised to start a propaganda against khandsari . This 
is a wrong policy — that in order to save our skins we should try to have some- 
body else offered as a sacrifice. From the speech which the Honourable 
the Finance Member gave in another place we have reason to believe that 
probably he had not considered kliandsari as coming under the purview of this 
Bill, or if he considered it at all, he did so to so small an extent that when the 
suggestion was made to him for the first time, he welcomed it as something 
which could be looked into from the point of view of the Government. I wel- 
come, Sir, the news that the Government have now reduced it by half, although 
I would have much preferred that it should be left free rather than that it should 
be taxed half as much as other sugars, because the way in which they manu- 
facture makes it impossible for them to get the same extraction of sugar as 
the mill industry do. Sir, in this connection, I welcome especially clause 6 
of the Bill which empowers the Governor General to impose an excise duty 
on sugar coming from the States of India 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Customs duty ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : It is not customs duty. It 
is excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0. Sir, the Government of India entered into con- 
tracts with the Indian States at times when the position was quite different 
from what it is now. I know of the instance of one State, Sir, where in place 
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of a payment of Rs. 7,000 per annum they are now giving to that State Rs. 50 
lakhs. It is a welcome sign that they are denouncing those treaties without 
saying so in so many words. I would like to make a suggestion to the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary about clauses 10 and 1 1 in which the rule- 
making power has been given to the Governor General in Council. I do not 
wish to bring forward any amendment, but I wish bo have his assurance 
that when these rules are made, they will be laid on the table and made 
available to the Members of the House so that we may discuss those rules, 
because it is mostly on the rules that the whole carrying out of this 
business will depend, and therefore, Sir, we wish to have the opportunity 
of discussing them. This is all I have to say. 

The Honourable Sir DAVID DEVADOSS (Nominated : Indian Chris- 
tians) : Sir, I am really thankful that the Government have seen their 
way to exempt palmyra sugar from the operation of clause 3. This is a very 
important point and I wish to say a few words on it. There was a time in 
the early eighties, when I knew of one district in the Madras Presidency- -the 
Tinnevelly district — which exported raw palmyra sugar to England to the 
extent of Rs. 40 lakhs a year. Within a few years, that is, about 1885 or 1886, 
bounty-fed sugar from Germany was sent to England, and as England was a free 
trader, the sugar industry in England was practically killed and by 1890 not a 
single pound of jaggery was exported to England, not only from the Tinnevelly 
district but also from South Tra vane ore, Godavcry, Madura, and other districts 
from which considerable quantities of raw sugar manufactured from palmyra 
juice used to be exported. 

Sir, it is a very difficult, industry indeed. As Honourable Members may 
not know about the way in which palmyra sugar is manufactured, you will 
perhaps allow me to say a few words. Sir, palmyra grows to a height of 60 — 80 
feet and the juice is drawn bv tapping the flower and tying a pot to it. This is 
done by only one class of people in the South and they climb the tree, not by 
a ladder, not by any kind of mechanical contrivance, but by putting the arm 
round the stem of the tree and going up, that is to say, by contracting the body 
and then expanding it, just as a worm does. A man can climb only about 30 
trees in a day and the juice is collected in pots, and the pots in order to prevent 
fermentation are smeared with quicklime and the juice is afterwards collected 
and boiled and raw sugar is made. This involves a considerable amount of 
labour and fuel in order to convert the juice into raw sugar or jaggery. Since 
export to England has ceased, this sugar is bought today by some sugar refining 
companies who manufacture white sugar from palmyra jaggery. In the cir- 
cumstances, the palmyra sugar cannot bear any excise duty if it has to live at 
all. I may say that a large number of people depend upon the palmyra industry 
for their sustenance and I am therefore thankful to the Government for exempt- 
ing it from the excise duty. 

I have only one other observation to make on this Bill, which I whole- 
heartedly support, and that is the penalty for violation of the rules. In clause 
8 you will find that imprisonment is provided for breaches of some of the 
rules. My objection is this. When you provide very drastic punishment, the 
object is defeated in some cases for, when a well-to-do man is sought to be 
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prosecuted, he does his very best to get out of the prosecution and he takes every 
means in his power not to be convicted. The result is that even courts are 
averse to punish well-to-do people with any term of imprisonment and even if 
magistrates impose imprisonment, the appellate courts as a rule let him off 
with the amount of imprisonment already suffered and impose a fine. My point 
is this. When you impose such a punishment the object of the Bill is defeated. 
Here is a man who tries to cheat Government in order to make a few rupees. 
The proper punishment for that would be to fine him heavily, and if this 
su gg es ti° n is adopted, I think the provisions of this Bill would be properly 
carried out. In this connection 1 am reminded of what John D. Mayne wrote 
years ago in his Commentary on the Penal Code. He said that if the provisions 
of the Penal Code were strictly put into operation, one-third of the population 
of India would pass through the jails every other year. Sir, he wrote this, 
I believe, somewhere about the sixties, as soon as the Penal Code of 1860 was 
passed. It is more than 70 years ago. Considering the number of offences 
for which imprisonment is provided by the enactments now in force, I think the 
number is very, very great. 1 will simply remind the Government that there 
is no use in providing such drastic punishments when milder measures would 
be able to meet the ends of justice as well as the objects in view. Sir, we all 
know that even in the early part of the last century the death sentence was the 
only sentence for about 150 offences till Bentham arose and exposed the whole 
thing. The fear of the death sentence did not stop people from committing 
forgery and other offences for which the death sentence was the only penalty. 
But what did the courts and juries do ? They always tried to get out of the 
letter of the law by some means or other. My object is not to say that there 
should not be sufficient punishment for an offence, but I would ask the Gov- 
ernment, especially in cases of this kind, in fiscal enactments intended for raising 
revenue, to provide as much as possible for lines so that the Act may be properly 
worked. 

With this suggestion, Sir, I have much pleasure in supporting the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, I might perhaps deal 
first, lest it should escape my memory, with the remarks which have just fallen 
rom Sir David Dcvadoss about the penalties in clause 8. 

I entirely agree with him that too heavy penalties, if they have to be im- 
posed compulsorily, defeat their purpose. But under clause 8 there may 
be all sorts of different offences, ranging from the care of a person who attempts 
to evade the payment of a few rupees of revenue or who possibly fails to supply 
certain information to the case of a man who consistently attempts to avoid 
payment of revenue or consistently supplies false information. Now, in the 
first class of cases I think it is quite obvious that a very small fine will suffice. 
In the case of repeated offences of a more grave nature where a fine of Rs. 2,000 
has not proved to be sufficient I think imprisonment is all that you can have 
resort to, and in a section like this it seems to be necessary to provide both for 
imprisonment and fine. I do not think the e is any danger that in imposing 
a sentence under this section magistrates will not use their discretion properly. 

I will however bring the point to the notice of the Central Board of Revenue, 
and possibly they might issue instructions to their revenue officers not to press 
for imprisonment except^ in really grave cases. That probably will meet my 
Honourable friend. 

Ml CS a 
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Of the criticisms which this Bill has met, Sir, I will first deal with one 
which did not T think find very much support, that by this imposition of the 
excise duty at the rate of Rs. 1-5-0 we should be destroying the margin of 
protection promised to the indigenous sugar industry by Government and the 
Legislature on the recommendation of the Tariff Board. That is a criticism 
derived I think mainly from certain passages attached to a note on the Select 
Committee’s report, and, as I understand it, the argument is as follows. Admit- 
tedly w hen the Tariff Board recommended that there should be a protective 
duty of Rs. 7-4-0 or, in present conditions, of Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. of imported 
sugar, and w'hen the actual rate of import duty is Rs. 9-1-0, there is a margin 
of Rs. 1-5-0 which could be taken as ah excise, and Government is mathemati- 
cally correct. But in present conditions, so the argument I understand runs, 
there is no parity between the price of imported sugar at the ports and the 
price of Indian sugar, and for that reason some lower figure than Rs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. should be taken. Now, w T ith all respect to the Honourable Members 
who have advanced this argument here and the gentleman who put it forward 
on the Select Committee, T think it reveals some rather loose thinking. On 
the facts, so far as my information goes, I think there is a parity of price for 
sugar of equal quality in Calcutta, at any rate something very near parity. 
Vpcountiy, so far again as my information goes, the intenseness of internal 
competition is really the ruling factor in the price, and the price there cannot 
be said, at any rate to anything like the same extent, to be based on the 
price of imported Java sugar. But the intenseness of internal competition 
lias had the effect of reducing the internal price of sugar upcountry, and to that 
extent, so far from lessening the margin of protection against Java sugar, has 
made it more difficult for Java sugar to compete. Therefore, the fact that 
owing to the internal competition there has been a fall of price of Indian sugar 
internally is no reason for holding that the measure of protection left after this 
excivse has been imposed is less than the measure of protection which the Tariff 
Board recommended and the Legislature granted. T may say actually that in 
discussions, and it is w r ell known that I have had a good many discussions 
myself, w ith the representatives of the sugar manufacturers, they have not put 
forward, as far as 1 can recollect, any suggestion that the measure of protection 
has been lessened ; and in any case if they had any argument to that effect 
1 w ould suggest that it is a matter on which it is for them to apply for a further 
investigation by the Tariff Board. That actually, if I may say so, would be the 
answer which I would give to certain other remarks of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Hossain Imam when he pointed out that in the four years since the Tariff 
Board reported conditions have changed very largely. It is true that they 
have changed. But in this House mention has I think only been made of those 
changes in the conditions which have been adverse to the Indian manufacturer 
and not of those which have been in his favour. I refer particularly to the 
argument from the fact that molasses now commands practically no market 
and no price, and I think my Honourable friend has referred to the fact that 
there is now a higher duty on imported machinery. 

This brings me to my second point. If I have carried the House with me 
on the first that we shall in no way impair by this duty the protection given to 
the sugar industry, then the question arises, with the fall in price which intense 
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internal competition has caused can we impose an excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 
and still leave the efficient sugar manufacturer with a reasonable profit. Here 
I would refer to certain figures given by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. He quoted those from the Tariff Board report, 
which worked up to a total cost of production in the earlier stage of protection 
of Rs. 8-3-3 per maund. Now, for the purposes of this Bill, or actually for the 
purpose of determining their own proposals, the Government had similar 
figures worked out altered as far as their information went in accordance with 
present day conditions. For example, instead of the ten annas eight pies 
taken by the Tariff Board as the price of molasses, they took nil as the price of 
molasses. They allowed in these figures for changes in the cost of labour, rates 
of interest on working capital and so on. I do not propose to weary the House 
with all the details because if they were to follow me they would have to be 
quicker at mental arithmetic than I am myself. But the result is this, that 
leaving aside the cost of cane or other raw material used in the manufacture 
of sugar, the cost of production in the initial stage of protection according 
to the Tariff Board’s calculations was Rs. 2-10-5, and on our revised 
figure it is Rs. 2- 1 1-0, a difference of seven pies. That is to say, savings 
in other respects have covered the loss arising from the fact that practically 
there is no market for molasses. Government of course al odid not suggest 
the imposition of this duty without seeing that it would not irremediably 
injure an industry which they wish to foster and which they had done their 
best to protect. They also examined carefully what the present price of 
sugar is, in addition to the figures as far as they could get them of the 
cost of production, to see whether with this duty the manufacturer of an 
efficiently run concern would be able to pay the duty and would also be able to 
earn for his shareholders a reasonable profit ; and the conclusion they reached 
before the reaction on the price of sugar occurred after the announcement of the 
duty was that he could certainly do so. Even based on the figures of fair cost 
of production estimated by the Tariff Board but corrected to present day 
conditions — I may say that we consider them now too high — according to our 
calculation it is possible for a factory which produces 50 per cent, of first 
and 50 per cent, of second quality sugar — the better managed concerns 
make up to 80 or 85 per cent, of the first and 15 or 20 per cent, of the second — 
the efficient manufacturer could pay five and a half annas a maund for cane 
and still earn ten per cent, dividend and have, I think, about three per cent, 
over. If they pay six annas a maund for cane, they could earn about an eight 
and a half per cent, dividend. Honourable Members must realize that these 
are estimates, but they are estimates made on the best information available. 
When I add to that that since this duty was announced according to our in* 
formation the price of sugar has risen not perhaps as* high as my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hossain Imam stated, but the figure 1 was given was six to seven 
annas a maund, then there is no doubt whatsoever that the efficient factory 
can pay this duty and can still earn quite a reasonable profit — ten per cent. — 
for its shareholders. On those grounds I suggest that this proposal is fully 
justified. 

The next argument that I would like to turn to is the one which was very 
ably advanced in his short speech by my Honourable friend Sardar Buta Singh 
and in a somewhat different form by my Honourable friend Nawab Malik 
M1CS e 2 
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Mohammad Hayat Khan Noon — namely, the argument that the Bill is pre- 
mature. Neither of them objected to the imposition of a sug&r excise duty at 
the right time. But the Honourable Sardar thought that if we left the industry 
alone for a little longer time it would be able to sell its sugar cheaper and the 
consumption of refined sugar in India would increase and then if we did impose 
the duty we could expect a bigger yield from it. That I think is a reasonable 
argument. The Honourable Nawab Malik Mohammad Hayat Khan Noon 
took, I am afraid, a more gloomy view. He suggested that in the province 
from which both he and I come the factories had not yet had time to start 
properly and that by the imposition of this duty not one of them would be able 
to pay anything to the shareholders. I would like to say this with regard to 
new factories. That argument to a certain extent is based on the assumption 
that a new concern must necessarily expect to earn profits from the start — if 
I were myself a shareholder in a new concern I should not expect to do so. My 
general experience is that you have to wait for two or three years before you 
can from a new business expect to get any return at all. Again, my informa- 
tion with regard to a great many of the new factories is this, that they have a 
very considerable advantage over the old factories, in that their machinery is 
more up to date and that if they have installed that machinery in time and do 
not attempt to begin to work it at the exact time when the new crop is coming 
to hand, if they experiment for six weeks or so before they start their real pro- 
duction, they are in a very good position to earn profits from the very beginning 
and in a better position than a great many factories who even though they 
have put aside sufficient for depreciation have not installed the latest machinery. 
That is only one side of the argument with regard to new factories. In regard 
to the infant industry argument, 1 should like to say that I do not entirely dis- 
agree with my Honourable friend Sardar Buta Singh in what he would like to 
see — a cheapening of the price ot refined sugar in India and a growth in con- 
sumption, v ith advantage both to Government revenues, to the factories, and 
to the cultivators of cane. The question really is whether we are not right in 
stepping in at this stage. When 1 met the representatives of the Sugar Manu- 
facturers’ Association this infant industry argument was put to me very much 
in the same terms as by some Honourable Members in this House. They said, 
like Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, “ Here is an infant industry. You 
have been feeding it for two years. It is your own baby and now you are going 
to take away its milk ”. I have thought about that argument. Like mauy 
other Honourable Members here, I have got some small children of my own. 
I thought about their infantile ailments and I recollected that those ailments 
came generally in two ways, first, from under- feeding, and, secondly — and 
equally important — from over-feeding, and the case which I put before Honour- 
able Members is this, that that surcharge of 25 per cent, on the customs duty 
amounted to over-feeding of this infant industry, so that it is growing too 
fat and that it is now the time to stop that growth lest it should become un- 
healthy. Though I admit that it will be desirable for everybody concerned 
to get a reduction in the price of refined sugar, an increase in factory produc- 
tion, and an increase in our receipts, if we do not give this industry this small 
jolt now, I feel convinced that in a year or two we should find it necessary to 
give it a much more severe jolt from which it would find it more difficult to 
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recover. That is my reply to the argument that we should not take this step 
at this time and I hope it will be a sufficiently convincing argument to my 
Honourable freinds. 

I do not know that I have much more to say on this point except to refer 
to the argument of my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad 
Mehrotra. His argument, as I take it, was that we were not here concerned 
with an infant industry at all. On the contrary, India was the pioneer ; this 
was a very old established industry, in fact the oldest sugar industry in the 
world. My only reply to that is that in that case what we are doing is not 
so much lessening the protection given to an infant as removing a certain 
amount of dope given to an old man ! 

I am sorry if I did not make myself sufficiently (dear in my explanatory 
remarks in relation to the amount of money which we were going to get from 
this duty. T tried then to point out that our estimates could not possibly 
depend on the productive capacity of the factories. They must depend upon 
what sugar people in India are going to buy and if our estimates of consumption 
which I then gave for refined sugar of 700,000 tons are correct, and if our 
estimates of the quantity of imported sugar, namely, about 110,000 tons are 
also correct, then we could not conceivably expect to get more than Rs. 1,47 
lakhs from this excise next year. The contrary arguments are based merely 
on the note by certain members of the Select Committee to which 1 have already 
referred. But, if I may say so, that note seems to me to err in two ways. 
Firstly, so far as 1 have been able to follow the figures, it does not take count of 
the fact that we shall onlygct.il/12lhs of a year’s duty next year. Secondly, 
it assumes that because in the opinion of the authors of that note the productive 
capacity of Indian factories next year will be 750,000 tons, therefore they 
will be able to sell 750,000 tons next year from their factories, an assumption 
which I entirely challenge. 

I will just refer in passing to my Honourable friend Mr. Jalan's suggestion 
that we should in place of this duty put four annas on the salt tax. We must 
keep something in reserve for another rainy day. At the same time, 
I cannot entirely agree with him that the sugar excise will to the same extent 
as the salt tax fall on the poorest class. 1 think that actually so far as it is 
found possible for the manufacturers to pass on the tax — and they may not find 
it possible to do so entirely because of com petition among themselves — it will 
fall most probably on the lower middle classes who at present use partly 
refined sugar and partly qur and other sweetening material. These are the people 
on whom, if it falls on the consumer at all, the imposition is likely to fall. 

Mr. Padshah mentioned the factories which have been damaged by the 
earthquake in Bihar. I need only repeat the assurance given by Sir George 
Schuster in another place that we will consider any representations made 
through the Provincial Government to us by these factories and in my own 
opinion the main ground on which a concession would be justified is that before 
the earthquake they had produced a large quantity of sugar and owing to the 
breakdown of communications they were not able to get rid of that quantity 
before the excise became leviable as they ordinarily would have done. 
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Lastly, Sir, I would like to mention the case of khandsari which was put 
4 before the Hou se by the Honourable Saiy id Raza Ali. The 

position there is this. As was I think made quite clear 
by the Honourable the Finance Member in the Legislative Assembly and was 
certainly made quite clear by me in my remarks in this House when introducing 
the budget — for I have just been able to refer to the passage — our original 
proposals were intended to catch khandsari as much as refined sugar and to put 
upon it a duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per cvvt. The remark I made was that we proposed 
to impose an excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. on all issues after the 1st of April 
on every class of sugar including khandsari from factories coming under 
the Indian Factories Act. Our Teasons for that proposal were briefly as 
follows. There is no doubt whatever that khandsari sugar does compete 
with certain factory-made sugars, and we did not see that there was 
sufficient ground for treating khandsari differently. We also did not hold that 
there was any particular ground of policy for doing so because admittedly the 
production of khandsari is a wasteful method of using cane. The extraction 
from cane by the khandsari method is T think about five per cent, as compared 
with nine per cent, for factory sugar and it was therefore on general grounds 
not particularly desirable to encourage khandsari as against factory sugar. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that khandsari commands a lower price 
and that therefore it would not be so easily able to bear the excise of Rs. l-5 : 0. 
There is also the fact that, though they recommended no special concession for 
khandsari , the Tariff Board did point out that the khandsari system of manu- 
facture is of importance in the transitional stage of the industry since it can be 
undertaken in tracts where, either owing to the absence of communications 
or the scattered nature of cane areas, manufacture in central factories is at 
present impossible. It appears therefore that an effoit should be made to 
support the khandsari system, both as holding an important position in the 
agricultural system of the United Provinces and as constituting a means of 
dealing with the surplus cane which may be produced in the next few years. 
When therefore in the Select Committee the case of khandsari was raised, 
Government came to the conclusion that they would not resist a proposal to 
tax khandsari at about half the rate of refined sugar and that by adopting that 
rate they would be doing fairly even justice between the two contesting 
parties. And to that position. Sir. I must adhere in this House. It will not 
be possible therefore for me to accept any proposal for revising the rate, as 
the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali suggested. Nor, on the other hand, can I 
accept proposals which would worsen the position of khandsari such as, for 
instance, the amendment on the paper that we should alter the definition of 
factories o include concerns which have 15 men or more instead of 20 men or 
more working in them. The effect of that of course would be to bring in more 
khandsari firms ; and it would, in my opinion, be particularly dangerous, for 
we might then be attacking the real cottage industry khandsari which it has 
been our object throughout in the Bill to exclude. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on sugar, 
M passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We will now proceed to the 
consideration of clauses. Clause 2. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : I do not 
want to move my amendment, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is j 

“ That clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 3. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : Sir, I bog to move : 

“ That in sub-clausc (7) of clause 3, for the word 4 April ’ the word 1 August ’ be 
substituted.” 

Sir, the object of the amendment is nothing but to postpone the period 
of the duty from 1st April to 1st August and let the factories have this full 
season without the excise duty. As it is now public property and references 
were made to it in the other House that a compromise was going to be effected 
between the Government and the members of the Select Committee by which 
Government was agreeable to extend the period from 1st April to 1st August 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, may I immediately 
correct the misapprehension of my Honourable friend ? No such compromise 
as I can say from my own knowledge was made or was suggested in the 
Select Committee. 

Thf. Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : It was made out in the speeches in the Assembly and I have 
read in the papers 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. The Government 
is not responsible for speeches that are made in the Assembly. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : I admit that Government is not responsible but that is what 
we learned from the speeches. As no Member of this House was on the Select 
Committee, we cannot say what actually happened. Our information comes 
from Members of the other House who were on the Select Committee. The 
terms were perhaps that if Members agreed to Rs. 1-5-0 duty, Government 
would prefer to get it levied from the 1st August. Sir, we all know that as many 
as 70 factories have been established this year out of the total number of 135 
and, as I said, these factories in the first year take a lot of time in erection as well 
as in completion. As most of them have started from the 1st of January and 
some of them in February, and a few of them in March, they are trying to 
get as much time as possible at the end of the season, that is, they want to 
continue up to April and May. The old factories which commenced crushing 
from the 1st of November made profits without the duty and most of them 
have closed down. But these new factories which have run for a month or 
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two do not want to close but to get as much profit as possible by crushing 
more. Let us now examine the figures whether after this duty they will have 
any profit or not. The price of cane that the factories have to pay during these 
months is never less than seven annas. In some cases it goes up to eight annas 
also. So, for a maund of sugar, they have to pay a price of about Rs. 5-8-0 
for cane. The overhead charges according to the calculations of the Tariff 
Board come to Rs. 2-11-0. The total comes to Rs. 8-3-0. Over this the factories 
will have to pay a duty of Re. 0-15-4. So it comes to about Rs. 9-2-4. The 
present price of sugar is Rs. 8-12-0, but their cost goes to Rs. 9-2-4. I may 
say that first class sugar may fetch Rs. 9, but the 1 second and third class qua- 
lities will not fetch more than Rs. 8-8-0. I have put the average at Rs. 8-12-0. 
If this duty is levied, the factories working in the months of April and May 
will, instead of making any profit, have to bear a loss of six to seven annas. 
These are the figures. Therefore, Sir, it would be very graceful on the part 
of the Government if after getting Rs, 1-5-0 from the other House they now 
come down to this minor point and have this duty from the 1st August and let 
these two months’ duty be remitted, as I should say, to these new factories. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, 1 rise to support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. lie has sufficiently 
expressed the case of the industry not to require any repetition from me. I 
rise to bring forward another point. We all know that only 10 or 12 per 
cent, of the cane produced in India is utilized in the mills, and the remaining 
78 per cent, are used in making gur or jaggery. Tn those months when no 
sugar-cane is available, most of the mills start refining and convert jaggery 
into sugar. If we pass this Bill, the result will be that immediately the price of 
gur will come down, which will materially affect the prosperity of the agricul- 
turist. It is for this reason that I support this amendment. Further, Sir, there 
is a saying in Persian, 

“ Ta na bashad chizake murduni na goyand cliTzlia ”, 

which means that unless there is some basis for it, a rumour does not crop up. 
Government are perfectly correct in saying that they did not arrive at any 
compromise, but in the report of the Select Committee there are two dissenting 
notes to which 1 will invite the attention of the Honourable the Finance 
Secretary- -the note of Mr. F. E. James in which he said : 

“ I therefore suggest that the excise duty of Rs. 1-5-0 be imposed only as from August 
1st, 1934 ”, 

and the note of Mr. R. B. Bagla in which he said : 

“ I am inclined to the alternate suggestion of keeping the duty at Rs. 1-5-0 but bringing 
the operation of the excise duty from August 1st 

What I infer from these is that probably there might have been a talk of coming 
to some compromise. But when the majority of the non-officials decided not 
to have a compromise and the Government, because they were defeated there, 
have taken revenge in not having the compromise in the House because they 
found that in the House itself they had better support than in the Committee. It 
would not be possible perhaps, at this stage, for the Finance Department to 
ttccept this amendment, because this will mean that the whole thing will become 
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ineffective as the Assembly is not sitting and we cannot have the Act. I will 

advise my Honourable friend to withdraw the amendment {An Honourable 

Member : All the amendments ! ”) but I would like to ask the Finance 

Department seriously to consider the proposition whether it would not be 
possible for them to differentiate between the sugar made from jaggery and 
that made from sugar-cane by reducing the excise duty on the former 
because it would be a material help to us and the loss would be so small — I 
have been told that it would involve a loss of less than Rs. 10 lakhs at the 
utmost that it will not materially affect the resources of Government. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS (Finance Secretary) : I cannot 
give a certain reply to my Honourable friend’s last suggestion to try and 
differentiate between sugar made from jaggery and sugar made from cane juice, 
but my recollection is that the Central Board of Revenue when going into this 
matter decided that, if not impossible, such an arrangement would be adminis- 
tratively extremely difficult to work. I must of course oppose this amendment 
not only for the reason which is in the mind of other Honourable Members and 
has just been mentioned by the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, but on two 
grounds. First of all it is most unprecedented not to apply a duty at this stage 
till three or four months after the passing of the Bill, and if we did so we should 
be disturbing, I think most unwarrantably, a great many contracts which have 
been made. As a matter of fact, I have myself received representations from 
sugar purchasers that if we were now to make an alteration they would be 
badly hit, because they have bought sugar at a higher price cum duty from the 
factories and will not be able to sell except at a lower price because owing to 
this alteration the price would drop. Secondly, of course the Government 
cannot afford to lose the revenue which would be involved by accepting 
the amendment. I estimate that at about Rs. 18 lakhs. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That in sub-clause (1) of clause 3, for the word ‘ April ’ the word c August * be sub- 
stituted.” 

The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That to sub-clause (I) of clause 3, the following provisos be added, namely : 

‘ Provided that the surcharge of Rs. 1-13-0 per maund shall henceforth become a 
countervailing import duty ; 

‘ Provided further that the factory has worked for two seasons 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Secretary has just said that after this surcharge 
of Rs. 1-13-0, the margin between the recommendation of the Tariff Board and 
the present duty is just the same, that is, Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt., considering that 
the import duty is to be at Rs. 7-12-0. But the difference is this, that we do 
not know when this surcharge will be withdrawn. If it is consolidated into the 
import duty the factory owners and the shareholders would be at peace so far as 
the question of surcharge is concerned. This is hanging like the Sword of 
Damocles and we do not know when it will be withdrawn. If it is to be with- 
drawn soon the condition of the factories would be very precarious, and I am 
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afraid that the large proportion of factories will have to be closed on this account 
alone. Therefore the Government should announce its policy so far as this sur- 
charge is concerned and get it consolidated with the import duty at Rs. 9-1-0 
as they are charging now. 

As for the second proviso, I am of opinion that two seasons are necessary 
for the new factories to set their house in order. As I told the House, one 
season is practically spent in completing the erections and finding out defects 
in the machinery and having them removed. There are very few fortunate 
factories which can make any appreciable profit during the first year. In the 
second year they try to improve the efficiency of the machinery and meet preli- 
minary expenses about which we have said a lot today. Therefore it is but fair 
that new factories should be given two seasons to put their house in order. 

Thu Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, with regard to the first 
part of this amendment I do not quite understand what the Honourable 
Member means by the words £fc become a countervailing import duty ” but I 
fully understand his real purpose is that the Government should give some under- 
taking not to remove the surcharge without due notice, at any rate, and 
without proper consideration and publicity. I would draw attention here to 
paragraph 2 of the Select Committee’s report, which runs as follows : 

Although this Bill only imposes an excise duty it cannot be considered independently 
of the import duty on sugar, because the difference between the two does give the neces- 
sary measure of protection. We consider that it is implicit in the present proposal that the 
surcharge should become merged in the import duty and no longer be regarded as a tem- 
porary emergency addition, and also that if any proposals are made for the reduction of the 
existing rate of import duty the Legislature should be given the opportunity simultaneous- 
ly to review the excise duty *\ 

lhat recommendation, Sir, is accepted by Government and in view of that 
acceptance I trust my Honourable friend will be content to withdraw the first 
part of this amendment. 

I am afraid I am unable to accept the proposal that new factories should 
for two years be exempted from the excise duty. It appears to me to be an 
entirely new form of bonus to young factories which would require very 
considerable consideration. It would be open, as I think the Honourable the 
Finance Member pointed out in the other House, to a lot of abuse. Some 
people might start factories, run them for two years, sell out to unfortunate 
people who have not realized the position, after earning large profits, and repeat 
the game until they were discovered. I do not think I need say anything more 
about this amendment except to refer to the remarks I have already made that 
a new concern can not necessarily be expected to earn profits for distribution to 
its shareholders in the first one or two years, and in fact I should myself say 
that any firm which distributes anything much in the way of dividends in its 
first two years, instead of putting its money into reserves and so on, should be 
looked upon with a good deal of suspicion. 

, Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA: Sir, 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : You are not entitled to reply. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I beg leave to withdraw the amendment after the statement 
that has been made. 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

44 That in sub-clause (£}'«») of clause 3, the words 4 and five annas ’ be omitted.” 

The object of this amendment is to reduce the duty from Rs. 1-5-0 to 
Re. 1 as recommended by the majority report of the Select Committee. Sir, 
we have talked a lot about the merits of this Motion and it is not for me now to 
advance more arguments on the point. We are of opinion that the calculations 
of the Government about the production of sugar are not very correct and the 
duty which they would get at the rate of Rs. 1-5-0 will not be Rs. 1,47 lakhs 
but it will be Rs. 2,36,00,500, as put down by the Select Committee. They 
say at page 4 : 

44 The Finance Member estimated that he will get Rs. 1,47,00,000 by the imposition 
of this excise duty at Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. We consider this an under-estimate. Owing to 
the growth of new factories and large quantities of sugar bound to bo manufactured in the 
current year, we estimate that at least 750,000 tons of sugar will be produced as agams 
the Government estimate of 646,000 tons. Moreover as the Government estimate did no 
include the khandsari sugar which amounts to nearly 250,000 tons and of which at leas 
60 per cent, is produced by the factories, the total amount of revenue at Rs. 1-5-0 per cwt. 
would come to Rs. 2,36,25,000. 

Sir, we are at one with this recommendation of the Select Committee. 
Factories which could not work fully in the season will get a full season next 
year and they will produce more sugar than is expected at their present capacity. 
Besides, Government is not aware whether any existing factory is going to 
extend its plant and must have calculated at the present capacity of these 
factories. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : No, Sir. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I know that a large number of factories are going to extend 
their plant and in the next year their capacity will be doubled and they will 
produce more sugar. Therefore the duty that will result from this Bill will be 
much more. The Government should not impose more duty than they re- 
quire. There is another point. The calculation of the Government for the 
import of sugar so far as the present year is concerned is also less, because a 
large number of factories have been demolished in Bihar and also on accouii 
of an insect in sugar-cane in the Meerut division of the United Provinces a large 
number of factories, or almost all the factories have had to close down before 
time. Some of the factories were closed in the first week of March, some m 
the second and almost all the factories were closed during the month of March 
while I think the calculation of the Government must be till the end of April 
at any rate. Therefore the result will be that from April, 1934 to November 
the country will require much more sugar than is expected and hence Java 
and other countries will import more Stigar. Therefore the Government will 
get more revenue on account of import duty and the income of the Government 


* Vide page 895, ante. 
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will be much more from that side also. For these reasons I have moved this 
amendment and hope the House will agree to it. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, I am afraid I despair of 
convincing my Honourable friend that our estimates of receipt from the duty 
do not depend on the productive capacity of the factories, but on what the 
factories can sell. I do not think I need enter into the figures again. I attempt- 
ed at any rate to go into them in some detail, both in my initial remarks on 
the consideration stage and to a certain extent at the close of the consideration 
stage. The amendment, if passed, would cost us Rs. 35 lakhs which we cannot 
afford to lose and I am afraid therefore, Sir, I must oppose it. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : On a point of information, 
Sir. May I ask the Honourable the Finance Secretary to tell us whether if 
he realizes more than Rs. 1*| erores there will be any prospect in future of a 
reduction in the excise duty ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : The extent to which it is ad- 
visable for a person in my position to answer such a hypothetical question is, 
I think, dubious. T am, however, prepared to give him a certain reply. If 
when this tax is imposed we get more from it, or if we get more from any other 
tax, provided the effect of getting more from taxes is that our total revenue 
from all taxation is greater, then there will be a margin available possibly for 
further expenditure on Government purposes or possibly for the reduction 
of taxation. Assuming that it is devoted to a reduction of taxation, what form 
that reduction of taxation would take, whether it would be, for instance, a re- 
duction in super-tax or wheth or it would be a reduction in the salt duty, natu- 
rally depends, 1 imagine, on the decision of the Government of the day and 
the extent to which their proposals are acceptable to the Legislature. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra! : Do you press your amendment ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : I want to pul a question. The reply of my Honourable frieud 
is not explicit enough. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Please put your question to the 
Chair. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : If the Government gets more money out of this duty, will 
they bring in a Bill next year to reduce it proportionately ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : I can give no undertaking 
whatever to that effect ; I will not even make a guess ; but if I made one, it 
would not be at all welcome to my Honourable friend ! 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

41 That in sub-clause ( 2)(ii ) of clause 3, the words 4 and five annas ’ be omitted.” 
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The Council divided : 


AYES— 5. 


Buta Singh, The Honourable Sardar. 

Hossain Imam, The Honourable Mr. 

Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rai Baha- 
dur Lala. 


Mehrotra, The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mathura Prasad. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


NOES— 25. 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major Nawab 
Sir Mahomed. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Raja. 

Chetti, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami. 

Choksy, The Honourable Khan Bahadur Dr. 
Sir Nasarvanji. 

Crosthwaite, The Honourable Mr. H.S. 

Devadoss, The Honourable Sir David. 

Fazl-i- Husain, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian Sir. 

Ghosal, The Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 

Ghosh Maulik, The Honourable Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra. 

Glancy, The Honourable Mr. B. J. 

Hallett, The Honourable Mr. M. G. 

Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab Sahib- 
zada Sir Say ad Mohamad. 


Menon, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
Sir K. Ramunni. 

Mitchell, The Honourable Mr. D. G. 

Noon, The Honourable Nawab Malik Moham- 
mad Hay at Khan. 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, The Honourable 
Saiyed Mohamed. 

I Parsons, The Honourable Sir Alan. 

Ray, The Honourable Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath, of Dinajpur. 

Raza Ali, The Honourable Saiyid. 

Russell, The Honourable Sir Guthrie. 
Souter, The Honourable Mr. C. A. 

Spence, The Honourable Mr. G. H. 
Stewart, The Honourable Mr. T. A. 

Ugra, The Honourable Rai Sahib Pandit 
Gokaran Nath. 

Varma, The Honourable Mr. Sidheshwari 
Prasad. 


The Motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I do not wish to move 
amendment No. 5 which stands in my name. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Motion was adopted. 


Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4 to 10 were added to the Bill. 


The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That after clause 10, the following new olause be inserted and the subsequent clause 
be renumbered accordingly : 

11. Notwithstanding anything contained in the foregoing sections of this Act, every 
factory registered under the Co-operative Sooieties Aot shall not be liable to pay any 
duty’.” 
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Sir, the case of the co-operative societies is quite different from the joint 
stock companies. The joint stock companies are capitalist concerns. The 
co-operative societies are concerns of the cane-growers and if the money is not 
enough they approach capitalists also. But their main function is that it should 
give as much benefit as possible to the cane-growers and therefore such factories 
should be treated on different lines. Sir, the joint stock companies have good 
profits and managing agents get a handsome remuneration while the co-opeia- 
tive societies have not. In the whole of India there are only two co-operative 
concerns on the vacuum pan system, one in Madras and the other in the United 
Provinces. Besides that, Sir, there are about four or five small co-operative 
concerns which come into the category of the Ichavdsari system. That is, they 
have got a small plant, working on the open pan system, with a capital of 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 only. That is all. So, Sir, if the Government 
accepts this amendment, the losses in revenue will not exceed at any rate a 
lakh. According to my calculations it should be about Rs. 60,000 or 
Rs. 70,000 only, which is nothing. 

With your permission. Sir, I may explain to the House on what system 
these factories arc working. The factories have their shareholders in the 
cane-growers, and as such they become members of those factories. The area 
in which they arc located is divided into a number of societies which are 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act. They get advances from the 
Central Society, i.e., the factory, and by which they purchase their cane for 
seed and when the zamindar wants rent, they pay rent out of them. Then, 
Sir, the cane-growers are not in a hurry to supply the cane to the factories. 
Their position becomes very secure. They know that their cane will be pur- 
chased by their Central Society, and they therefore bring their cane as desired 
in a ripening condition. On the contrary, in a joint stock factory, the tenants 
do not know whether their cane will be bought or refused or how long they 
will have to wait at the gate for payment. The result is that before the cane 
is in a ripening condition, they bring it to the factory and get less price be- 
cause they have to pay rent to their landlord and unless their cane is purchased 
they cannot get money. Nobody is going to give them advances. Then, 
Sir, in the joint stock companies, the factories weigh something more than 40 
seers. I know, Sir, a large number of factories take 42 seers for a maund in 
cane weighment. Well, in the co-operative factories, theweighment is made 
at 41 seers, one seer less, and that one seer out of 41 seers is deposited into 
the account of that member and taken as his contribution towards shares. 
The tenant does not feel it because when he brings the cane, say, about 25 
maunds, and if 25 seers are deducted and deposited into his account, he does 
not feel it at the time but at the end of the year he finds that his account has 
grown by hundreds of rupees. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
May I ask the Honourable gentleman whether for these 25 seers any payment 
is made to the zamindar or not ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : No. This goes into the savings of the tenant. The zamindar 
will have his rent and the rent is paid in dadmi . 
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Sir, cane is a most paying crop and, in my province, if a tenant has 
got one acre of cane, he can pay his dues to the zamindar for the 
whole year. Therefore, Sir, he has only to take advances from the co-operative 
concerns and out of those advances he pays to the landlord. Then, Sir, the 
tenants in the co-operative concern get at the end of the year something in the 
way of bonus, according to the quality and quantity of the cane supplied to 
the factory, while the cane-growers in joint stock factories have absolutely 
no concern. They get the price of the cane and that is all. Then, Sir, the 
price of cane in a co-operative concern is fixed beforehand. It is fixed that 
they will be paid at such-and-such a rate and it is generally 25 per cent, higher 
than the rate prevailing in the district. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : What was the rate in your 
factory ? 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : Government will fix the rate in the future. 

The Honourable Rai Bah adit r Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : In my district, Sir, -I am asked to state about my district— the 
general rate of the other factories was four annas to four and a half annas, 
while the co-operative concerns to which I belong have been paying about 
seven annas. That is the price we pay to the cane-growers. So, Sir, in all 
these ways, the tenant is benefitted in a co-operative concern in several ways. 
He regards it as his own concern and it is of course meant for his benefit. The 
case of joint stock companies is thus quite different from that of co-operative 
concerns. Sir, Government have made many concessions to the co-operative 
concerns, and if we ask for this little concession, I hope Government will not 
grudge it and, as I have said, the loss to Government will not be more than 
a lakh. From the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member I find that 
they Want to set apart Rs. 7 lakhs out of Rs. 1,47 lakhs of the duty, and that 
these Rs. 7 lakhs will go for the benefit of the cane-growers. If Government 
does not see its way to exempt them, I think they must give grants to such 
concerns out of these Rs. 7 lakhs. Thus there will be another benefit by doing 
this. The object of the Government is to fix cane price. I think that is a 
very difficult question and it can only be solved by creating co-operative 
societies all over the provinces through which the cane may be supplied to the 
joint stock companies as well. The money is going to be spent in that direc- 
tion. If the Government will make an announcement in this connection, 
I think that the joint stock factories will come forward to spread this orga- 
nization as soon as possible in those areas. If Government will take, say, 
ten years, to make co-operative arrangements all over India for the supply of 
cane, I think that if an announcement is made they will be doing it in two 
or three years and numerous cane supply societies will be formed and the 
tenants will get a proper share out of the protection afforded by Government. 
At present, Sir, I admit that the tenants are not getting as much profit as they 
ought to get in other factories out of this protective duty. I therefore hope 
that this small amendment of mine, which is especially in the interests of the 
cane-growers, will be accepted by Government. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, for once I have not got 
to dispute estimates with my Honourable friend ! I admit that I know very 
little about these particular co-operative societies. In fact, I knew nothing 
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about them until I had the pleasure of listening to his speech. I am quite 
prepared to accept from him that if We accept this amendment, the loss of 
revenue would at present be negligible. What it Would be if we had such 
societies all over the country I should not like to say. My reasons for not 
accepting this amendment are two. I do not yield to him in the 
desire to see the growth of the co-operative movement and so far 
as I have been able to follow his speech, I think the societies on whose 
behalf he was speaking probably fulfil a very useful purpose. But if I have 
followed him aright, they already get considerable assistance from Government 
and lam very doubtful prima facie whether any further assistance, for which 
of course a more definite case would have to be made out than my Honourable 
friend has made out, should take the form of remission of duty. My own im- 
pression is that it would not be a correct form to give such assistance by giving 
them a preference over the joint stock companies which manufacture cane. 
I am well aware of the difficulties which have arisen in my own country owing 
to the grant to certain co-operative societies of preference in relation to taxes. 
As a general matter of principle I should on my present information consider 
that the particular form of assistance he suggests is not the form which further 
assistance, if necessary, should take. In any case much further investigation 
would be required before Government could agree to assistance being given to 
them in this form. On the other hand, it is I think very largely a matter for the 
Local Governments to consider, both whether societies of this kind are doing 
really useful work and whether such societies require further aid from Govern- 
ment and, if so, what form that aid should take. [ have no doubt that Local 
Governments, which will have a very definite interest in this matter as a result 
of the Bill which the Honourable Member for Education, Health and Lands is 
just about to introduce, will, when that Bill is passed, watch the position, 
and if they think assistance is required for these co-operative societies 
and should take the form that my Honourable friend proposes, that they will 
refer the question to us. I think that should satisfy him that the matter is not 
likely to be overlooked. I must as I said oppose the amendment but I do so 
with those qualifications. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala I MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : May I ask ot the Honourable the Finance Secretary that if 
they make representations through the Local Governments, will he be prepared 
to consider their case as he is prepared to consider the case of the factories in 
Bihar ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS :TJ|I am not prepared I am afraid 
to give any undertaking with regard to the revenue for the current year. That 
is all that I can say on that. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : 1 beg leave of the House to ^withdraw the amendment. 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clause 11 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


* Vide page 899, ante . 
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Clause 11 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill, aa passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. ” 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, at the tail end of the debate I do not wish 
5 p. m. to delay the House for long. I simply wish to place before 
the House the difference between the way in which two 
departments of the Government of India treat the industries of India. I refer 
to the action which the Commerce Dcpartmenc has taken in connection with 
another protected industry, the textile industry, in which the conditions made 
in 1931 by the first and second Finance Bills of that year have been perpetuated, 
even against England where there was no depreciation of currency and no item 
which would justify the increasing of the protective duty. In spite of that, 
Sir, without the basis of any support from the Tariff Board, simply on the basis 
of a trade agreement between two parties, the Commerce Department perpe- 
tuated those acquirements of the textile industry. But this industry which 
was given protection after the surcharges had been imposed is being penalized 
and a duty of 11s. 1-5-0 per cwt. is being imposed. Perhaps it is by this 
means that a message is conveyed to the industries that in order to qualify for 
Government’s help and support they must be inefficient and it is only inefficiency 
and mismanagement which will entitle them to support and help from the 
Government, while good management would deprive them even of their acquired 
rights. Sir, I appeal not from the point of view of the industry but from the 
point of view of the consumer that protection should be effective. If the pro- 
tection is effective we have the consolation that in a few years this burden 
which falls on consumers will be lifted. If protection is not effective, if the 
industry is not able to stand on its legs, protection will have to be continued. 
I therefore again appeal to the Government to do everything in their power to 
make this industry prosperous. In this connection I should like to draw the 
attention of the Honourable Member to one special item. In almost all the 
terms of managing agencies of this industry the commission of the managing 
agents has been fixed at ten per cent, before deduction of depreciation and 
income-tax and other taxes of the Government. I especially wish to draw his 
attention to the fact that this excise duty which he is going to impose on the 
sugar industry will have this effect, that according to that agreement of theirs, 
the managing agents will be entitled to a commission of two annas on this 
duty which is being paid to Government ; so that while the company may not 
make payment of a single pie to its shareholders the managing agents will be 
entitled on their terms of agency to a profit of two annas per maund. Then, 
Sir, I do not like that Bills should be passed in this House to give retrospective 
effect. The tariff Bills are quite di fferent from excise duty Bills. In tariff 
Bills, because of the element of competition, it is always provided that the duty 
will be deducted from the date of the introduction of the Bill. But there was 
no necessity to give retrospective effect to an excise duty Bill. I appeal to the 
Government that they should not make a precedent of this if they come up 
again with an excise duty Bill. The excise should come into force in the usual 
course after the passage of the Bill. That is all I have to say. 

M1CS * 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I regret 
I cannot lend my support to the passage of this Bill. We all know that the 
Bill is going to be passed in the teeth of opposition from every nook and corner 
of the country. As we arc helpless and the Bill is going to be placed on the 
Statute-book, I would request the Government that they must have some 
consideration for the development of this industry and spend something out of 
this duty for its improvement. There are many and large problems before 
the industry which require the help of the Government, financially as well as 
administratively, and I would appeal to the Government that they must come 
forward to solve them and help the factories in making themselves efficient. 

Sir, we know that there is a great scarcity of wagons and hence a great 
difficulty in the matter of transport which factories have to meet. They 
require wagons for carriage of sugar-cane ; they require wagons for carriage of 
coal and sugar ; and it is my experience of this year’s working that the fac- 
tories get wagons with the greatest difficulty. This is a thing which Government 
can do very well to help the factories and by doing so the Government itself 
will be getting more revenue in the Railway Department. With all that, Sir, 
we find that the airangement is very bad and the factories are not getting 
enough wagons. I hope the Government will meet our wishes in this direction. 

Then, Sir, there is another important question, namely, the improvement 
of the cane. I admit that the Agricultural Council of Research is doing a lot 
in that direction ; but in those provinces in which cane is produced abundantly, 
especially in the United Provinces which has the honour of having the largest 
number of factories- out of 135 as many as 75 factories are located in that 
province — Government should start demonstration farms here and there in the 
interior and also research work should be carried out in them. This is a thing 
which is done in every country and we know that many countries are spending 
a lot in that direction to develop their industry. We appeal to the Government 
to consider this point. Sir, the problems before the industry are stated in a 
paragraph which runs thus : 

“ The urgent need of reduction in cost of production by utilization of products like 
molasses in the manufacture of power alcohol for admixture with petrol as fuel for internal 
combustion engines, etc., and bagasse ; by reduction in costs of agriculture, by improve- 
ments in quality of cane, so as to yield a bigger percentage of sugar, and so as to extend 
the manufacturing season from 120 to 160 days or so, by growth of early ripening and late 
ripening canes ; by researches for removing pests, and introduction of suitable varieties 
of cane, so as to increase the crop per acre, by effecting economies in cost of manufacture, 
by increasing efficiency by chemical and engineering research, by suitable selection of 
efficient machinery, etc., by better method of distribution of markets between factories, 
by more rapid methods of supplying fresh cane to factories, by securing cheap railway 
and steamer freights, by economies in packing, by eliminating wasteful competition, and 
establishment of the necessary esprit-de-corps, by devising methods of finding an export 
market”. 

Sir, in this paragraph many problems have been set forth, some are for 
the factories to adopt and the others for the Government. We are wasting 
materials for nothing. At some places the factory owners spend money to 
drain out molasses from the factory area. Molasses for which the Tariff Board 
calculated ten annas per maund are fetching nothing and factories are spending 
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one to two annas a maund for their destruction. I appeal to the Government 
to take the earliest steps to bring in an Act by which factories may be able to 
turn it into alcohol and fix a certain percentage to be mixed with petrol. We 
all know, Sir, that India consumes a large amount of petrol and if the Govern- 
ment sees its way and helps factory owners in that direction, the income of the 
factories will increase and also the country will be benefited by having a 
certain percentage of petrol for its own consumption. 

Sir, I hope the Government will consider all these points and if they are 
taxing factories so much they will also come forward to help them in these 
directions. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to oppose the passage of this Bill at this last 
stage. I hope, Sir, that from the additional revenue which the Government 
will get from the imposition of the excise duty they will at least double the 
grant on the research of sugar-cane. I also suggest that in provinces where 
sugar-cane is not grown intensively, generous grants be made to those pro- 
vinces, especially the Punjab, so that the sugar-cane industry may thrive 
there. Cane, as we all know, differs in proportion to its juice. My friend, 
the Honourable Nawab Sahib from the Punjab has already said that the 
plight of sugar factories in the Punjab is far from being satisfactory and I 
think that one of the reasons is that generally the juice of the cane there is 
much less than the juice of the cane in the United Provinces and Bihar. I 
therefore suggest that for equity and justice there must be some differentiation 
in the duty where the proportion of juice in the cane is proportionately much 
less than the cane in other provinces or places. 

Sir, an exception has been made as regards the imposition of the excise 
on sugar produced from palmyra. I would suggest that a similar concession 
be made in the excise duty on sugar made from dates. In the South-West 
Punjab and also in many portions of Sind sugar is manufactured from dates 
and manufacturers of date sugar are entitled to the Same concession as is being 
given to palmyra sugar. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, this debate has come to an end and I 
am glad to say that the Honourable Members who were opposed to the measure 
have availed themselves of many opportunities to give expression to their views 
and if they have not succeeded in convincing any large section of the House as 
to the soundness of their views, it is not, I can assure them, due to their lack of 
persistence in repeating their arguments at length. At this stage I wish only 
to make one or two observations. It has pained me, Sir, to hear more than one 
Honourable Member saying that something should be done for sugar-cane, 
something should be done for research ; other countries are doing and Govern- 
ment is doing nothing. It pains me 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : We never said that Government is doing nothing. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Government is doing some- 
thing, but we want still more to be done. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I 
ever heard any statement as to what Government is doing. The Honourable 
M1CS *2 
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Members sitting opposite possess a blue book and they have been referring to 
it, off and on, the whole of today. T should have expected, Sir, that the 
Honourable Members would possess certain proceedings of the Council of 
Agricultural Research 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I referred tc that. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN: You 
did. I am very glad to hear it. I trust you saw the portion of it which referred 
to molasses ? I trust you also saw the various committees which sat on 
molasses and discussed half a dozen alternatives of how to deal with it ? T 
trust you also saw how many experiments had been performed thereon to see 
whether molasses could be used for different purposes helpful to agriculture ? 

Sir, if the Honourable Members know of that and keep all that valuable 
information from the rest of the House, I can only say that it is a modesty 
which it would be well for them to have less of than they have at present. The 
knowledge that they say they possess, I am sure, other Members of the House 
would be very glad to share with them. If they do not know, then of course 
I would most earnestly beg them to devote some little time of their leisure to 
the stud) of these various efforts that are being made in order to improve the 
knowledge of our countrymen in the matter of sugar-cane production, its 
variety, all about the survey of sugar-cane areas, factories, etc. The amount 
of literature produced, the amount of valuable material forthcoming is so great 
that if it Were read and digested, I am sure a very great deal of the contro- 
versy to which we have listened would have been in all probability unneces- 
sary. That is so far as sugar-cane is concerned. We are told something should 
be done now that money is forthcoming out of the excise duty to improve 
research. There again, already in another place the Honourable the Finance 
Member gave an assurance to the effect that sugar research would be pressed 
with greater intensity than heretofore, that the Sugar Research Institute 
would be carried on. The Honourable Member from the United Provinces 
cannot be unaware of the fact that there is already a sugar institute there, a 
part of the bigger institute, that the Provincial Government is not able to do 
as much justice to that institute as it would like to and has asked the Council 
of Agricultural Research to take over in order to extend the sphere of its utility. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
Will the Government do it now when they have more funds in their hands ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I 
am trying to place some information at the disposal of Honourable Members. 
It is not for Honourable Members to say whether Government will do that now 
or not. If the Honourable Member Would look at the various reports of these 
useful committees, he will find that Government has already moved in that 
direction, not now, but weeks and weeks ago. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : And that 
is the reason why, on account of my appreciation of the agricultural research 
carried out, I made a suggestion that the grant should be doubled. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I 
am very grateful to the Honourable Member for his word of recommendation 
to the Government for giving me a little more money. Only if these recommen- 
dations Were not coupled with a persistent attempt to retrench all useful 
institutions something might be said to come out of it. I trust he will bear 
that in mind when the frenzy for retrenchment is on him. 

NoW, Sir, X trust that I have shown that there is a great deal of useful 
work which is being done of which the Honourable Members should inform 
themselves so that' they may carry that knowledge on to their constituents 
and make it available to them. Government has taken steps to see that that 
useful work should be produced in the form of easily intelligible literature to be 
given to various papers, both English and vernacular. But it will be ever so 
much good Work done by the Honourable Members themselves if they were 
to make this sort of information available to their constituents. As one who 
has some experience of elections T may assure them that what T am telling 
them today is not only a good charitable work ; it will be very useful for them 
in their future elections because their electors will think that they did tell us 
something useful and did not only come to us for votes. That is just by the 
way, Sir. I am sure this measure was one of which the Government was not 
enamoured. It has come before this House as a measure of necessity and it 
does one’s heart good to see that by far the largest section of the House, realiz- 
ing its necessity, has given it as much support as Government could have 
desired. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

44 That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Motion was adopted. 


SUGAR-CANE BILL. 

Tun Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-T-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, 1 move : ' 

“ That the Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane ini ended for use in sugar factories, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, he taken into eons ideral inn.” 

Now that the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill has been passed by the House, Sir, 
1 am sure the House in the ordinary course would expect- me to bring forward 
a measure which would try to protect the cane-grower in the struggle between 
the two great parties, the factory owners on the one hand and Government on 
the other. Government wants money for its needs. The factory owners 
want money for their needs as well as for their luxuries. In that struggle 
Government wants to get as much as they can and millowners t-*v to lose as 
little as they can. With the result, t hat the poor cane-grower rims the, risk of 
some of what lie used to have being also taken away from him. Whether this 
measure will succeed in protecting him or not, it is only in the light of experi- 
ence that will be gained that we will be able to judge but I can assure the 
House, Sir, that it is an honest attempt to do within reason what can be done 
to safeguard the industry. Clauses 3 and 4 of the Bill really are the main 
clauses. They give closed controlled areas and also give the Local Government 
power to fix prices. Clauses 5 and G are the penalty clauses. Clause 7 is 
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the rule-making clause, while clause 8 is the one which gives a certain power of 
control and supervision to the Governor General in Council. This is really 
the Bill in a nutshell, I may say. I trust this Bill which is in essence a non- 
controversial measure will not detain us very long. If Honourable Members 
do not find it as strong as they would like it to be, my plea beforehand is that 
it is a measure the working of which must be left to Provincial Governments 
and it will rest with them whether they work it strongly or moderately or 
veakly. For us it is necessary to give them the requisite power. It is for 
them to use that power discreetly to the best interests of the industry. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to oppose the consideration of this Bill. 
The fixation of minimum prices of a raw’ material for a large food-producing 
industry involves a departure from a principle so unprecedented that it should 
be the subject of resentment and protest from all quarters and not only from 
the sugar industry. The payment* of a fair price for sugar-cane to the grower 
is a principle which the industry whole-heartedly accepts. 

(At this stag', the Honourable the President vacated the Chair which 

waK taken by the Honourable Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, 

Chairman.) 

Whilst, in a few isolated eases, advantage of excessive cane crops may have 
been taken by factories to reduce the price paid to the growers, these cases 
are not onlv exceptional, but the consequential and inevitable reduction in 
planting for the following season .soon abolishes this tendency. The Tariff 
Board laid down, after most thorough investigation, that 

“ ft- is dear that no direct measures can be taken to ensure that, a definite rate for 
cane is paid to producers (Page 99, paragraph H>1.) 

“ We fear that no system of scaling prices for cane in accordance with the output of 
sugar will be understood by the ordinary agriculturists— further that, even if a scale could 
be devised which would be suitable for the varied conditions of cane cultivation in diftcront 
parts of India, the methods of evasion art* so numerous, that it is impossible that it could 
be successfully imposed ”, (Page 100.) 

They add : 

“ The main requirements for the success of a sugar factory are an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of cane of reasonable freshness, a sufficiently long working season and an 
economic price for cane”. (Page 103.) 

This economic price the Tariff Board considered for Northern India to be 
Re. 0-8-0 per maund delivered at the commencement of the period of protec- 
tion (i.e,, with sugar selling at Rs. 9-5-0) and Re. 0-6-0 per maund at the end of 
the period of protection ( i.e with sugar selling at Rs. 7-12-5). 

It must be pointed out that, as illustrated above, with conditions con- 
siderably less favourable to the industry than the Tariff Board visualized 
at the end of the period of protection, the average price being paid for sugar- 
cane is not less than Re. 0-6-0 per maund delivered at the factory. Any 
legislation designed to enhance the price now being paid will not only inflict 
a further hardship upon this industry, but will certainly increase the price of 
eugar-cane above that “ economic price ” visualized by the Tariff Board. 
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It must also be pointed out that Provincial Governments’ sole interest in 
the sugar industry lies in the prosperity of the agriculturist through the realiza- 
tion of land revenue, irrigation dues, etc. This industry has neither the wish 
nor the intention to take advantage of the grower, but the proposed legislation 
places it in the hands of the Provincial Governments to take advantage of the 
sugar factories, almost up to the point of final extinction. If Provincial Gov- 
ernments had any interest in the proposed excise duty, income and super-tax, 
import duty on sugar machinery or import duty on foreign sugars, etc., there 
might be less justification for the apprehension felt at this proposed legislation. 

As reported, however, the proposal (i.e., the reported intention of Govern- 
ment to create licensed societies or marketing boards for sugar-cane) is so 
revolutionary, and is considered by the industry so certain to result in com- 
plete disaster for the sugar factories that it is considered essential to review' 
this subject with the least possible delay. The absolutely vital importance 
of the constant supply of fresh cut cane to a sugar factory cannot be sufficiently 
stressed. The imposition, between the factory organization and the agricul- 
turists from whom the cane is purchased, of any kind of organization, whether 
controlled by Government or not, with power to fix prices, distribute the cane, 
receive and distribute payment, cannot possibly do otherwise than duplicate 
opportunities for corruption and delay. In actual fact the freshness of the 
sugar-cane is of greater importance than the price. Stale cane, even four days 
after cutting, is not worth purchasing at any price at all. The inestimable 
losses which would be incurred bv delays in supply would in no way benefit 
the agriculturist, but would make working impossible for the sugar factories. 
The industry, holding these views, and with the knowledge of experience that 
these views are correct, can only oppose any such legislation with all the 
means at its disposal. It may be pointed out that this industry is now respon- 
sible for the direct employment of between 80,000 and 00,000 factory workers, 
from 1,000 to 1,500 graduate executives, very considerable employment 
among bullock carters, and revenue to railway and other transport services. 
It purchases and consumes GO lakhs of tons of sugar-cane each season, having 
a value of some Rs. 6 crores, and had stopped an annual drain of some Rs. 12 
crores abroad for foreign sugar. 

So far as the consumer is concerned, the following table will illustrate 
the price the Indian consumer would have to pay (a) for Java sugar, (b) for 
Indian sugar at the average value recommended by the Tariff Board (Rs. 8-13-1) 
and (c) actually paid at present market rate. (In eacli case Re. 1 per maund 
has been added to factory or port price for freight to consuming centres.) 
The consumption is calculated at 600,000 tons. 

Java sugar. Tariff Board recom- Actual price in Feb- 

mendation. ruary, 1934. 


Rs. 10-2-0 per maund plus 
freight. 


Rs. 8-13-1 plus Rs. 7-12-0 plus 

freight. freight. 

600,000 tons 
Rs. 15,90,46,870 


600,000 tons 
Rs. 18,02,25,000 


600,000 tons 
Rs. 14,17,50,000 
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So that it would appear that this industry is today supplying India with sugar 
at a saving of Rs. 3,84,75,000 below the present Java price and of 
Rs. 1,72,96,870 below the average price recommended by the Tariff Board. 

(At this stage the Honourable the President resumed the Chair.) 

Sir, in case we once support this principle of regulating the price of raw 
materials, we do not know where we si and. Sir, does Government intend to 
regulate the price of all raw materials ? When wheat falls to about Rs. 1-4-0 
a maund in what way will Government raise the price ? Once this precedent 
is started, wc do not know where it will end. So, Sir, being wrong in principle 
I oppose the consideration of this Bill. 

The Honourable Matiarajadhiraja Sir KAMESHWAR SINGH of 
Darbitanua (Bihar and Orissa : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as one 
who is not only an owner of sugar mills but also a landlord, the bulk of whose 
tenants cultivate cane, and who himsell* grows canes extensively, 1 fully appre- 
ciate the motive with which the Government have brought forward this piece 
of legislation I whole-heartedly support the idea that the benefit of protection 
granted to the sugar industry should be equitably distributed between the pro^ 
ducers of sugar and the growers of sugar-cane, because it is mainly on the latter 
class that the expansion of the sugar industry depends. They must be kept 
happy and contented. But, Sir, I think that this Bill will not bring about 
the desired result, at least in the part of the country with which I am most 
concerned, viz., North Bihar. 

With your permission, Sir, I propose to examine the provisions 
of this Bill at this stage of the debate in order to explain to the House 
the grounds of my apprehensions and I find to my great satisfaction 
that the views that T have formed as a result of my day-to-day 
dealings in this sphere are very much in line with those expressed 
by the able representative of the Government of Bihar and Orissa (Mr. H. 
G. Prior) in the Sugar Conference held at Simla in July last year. 
But before) I do so 1 want the House to consider what is one of the potent 
causes of the payment of an inadequate price to the cane-growers by the 
factories. Sugar-cane being, in the words of the Tariff Board, 

“ One remaining crop on which the cultivator relies for his cash requirements 
has attracted the attention of the cultivators in general. The sugar mills take 
time to start work and it has been our experience that in spite of the rapid 
development of factories the supply of cane is much in excess of the demand. 
This is generally the case during a large part of the cane-crushing period. The 
result is that the growers, who are anxious for the quick sale of their canes, 
enter into competition and cut down their prices. The prices given to them by 
the factories, so long as they arc higher than what they expect to get from gur , 
attract them ; and we have so far found that the prices paid by the sugar 
factories are such as not to make them think of utilizing their canes in any 
other way than selling them to factories. Sir, what has been stated by Mr. 
Prior in the Conference, I have mentioned, is the correct account of the 
condition of things in my province. He said : 

“ A fair price was generally paid for the cane and it seems likely that in North Bihar 
the ordinary rules of supply and demand will result in a fair price being paid in future ’ . 
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Sir, I agree with the Bihar and Orissa Government that it would be im- 
practicable to enforce by legislation the payment of any such minimum price. 
I have read carefully clause 3 of the Bill which deals with the subject, and the 
more clearly I have tried to visualize the situation it will create, the greater 
become my apprehensions regarding the misuse of the legislation. 

Sir, from the very nature of things, there are bound to be middlemen be- 
tween the factory authorities and the cane-growers. They may be the mill- 
employees or the licensees of the Government How can any one check the 
corruption when in view of the over-production and competition among the 
growers themselves the cultivators are paid less than the minimum by the 
middlemen concerned ? The aggrieved party in such cases will be the growers. 
But he will be happy to sell the produce at a price lower than the prescribed 
minimum. Who will then come forward to set the law in motion ? There will 
be endless trouble and harassment in the matter of bringing the culprit to book 
in cases where the law about the minimum price has been violated and the 
agriculturists will seldom take recourse to it. The only way to ensure the 
payment of the minimum price to the growers is to establish full co-operation 
between the cultivators end the factories ; but if there is co-operation then the 
need for fixing minimum price by legislation will go. Then, again, how will 
the price be regulated in an area where like me the millowncr himself pos- 
sesses extensive private farms under sugar-cane cultivation ? Will there be 
a licensed person for that area also ? If so, what will be his functions ? 
I suppose there will be none of the sort ? If there will be one, there is bound 
to be confusion and trouble. I would like the Government to consider this 
aspect of the q uestion and let me ha ve a satis f actory reply. T lie other question 
that must engage the attention of the Government in this connection is the 
basis on which the minimum price has to be fixed. We know that canes 
vary in quality. Then there are fresh canes and dry canes. Will the 
margin of profit of the millowncrs be taken into consideration ? Will the 
interest on investments, etc., of the factories be taken into consideration? 
Besides that I know, Sir, how difficult it is to calculate the cost of production 
of sugar-cane. Conditions differ from farm to farm and from individual to in- 
dividual and any estimate is bound to be arbitrary. Is the Government going 
to make periodical enquiries into all these matters ; and, if so, one wonders what 
amount it will cost the taxpayers and what eh ment of uncertainty it will in- 
troduce in the minds of both the growers and manufacturers engaged in the 
sugar industry. 

Now, Sir, there is another matter which makes me sceptic about the pay- 
ment of a minimum price to the cane-growers. In spite of this law, in spite of 
having licensed factories and contractors no one can prevent corruption which 
the existing situation encourages, although clause 5 of tlic Bill is deterrent. 
Suppose the contractor or the factory employee, though paying less, takes a 
receipt from the vendor for the amount of price stipulated in the notification, 
how can anybody detect it? There are a thousand and one ways of evading 
the penalty and as I have indicated before, so long as the economic and other 
factors induce the cultivators to sell their produce cheap, no law can succeed 
in ensuring them any definite return. 
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The other question that has to be seriously considered, in connection with 
this piece of legislation, is the declaration of controlled areas. Sir, theo- 
retically the plan may appear to be sound. Even in practice it may work well 
in certain provinces. But it will be quite unsuitable in my province. I would 
refer the Honourable Members to pages 56 and 57 of the proceedings of the 
Sugar Conference at Simla. I endorse every word of the reported speech of 
Mr. Prior. I need not tire the House by quoting his speech at length, because 
I take it that the Honourable Members who have taken an interest on this 
subject must have perused the blue book with care. Mr. Prior has stated the 
proposals made for zoning and shown that situated as Bihar is they are not 
only unsuitable but vexatious. I repeat what he has said, viz., that 

“ If the Government is going to fix the size of the zone it is then imposing on itself a 
very grave liability 

Even a slight error of judgment on the part of the Government in this matter 
will put the sugar industiy in my province under a severe handicap. It must 
be remembered that 

“ white sugar factories mostly exist in North Bihar and they take practically the whole 
output of cane in North Biliar and the ryots have given up to a large extent the manufac- 
ture of gur except in areas where there are no factories and he has no other outlet for his 
cane except the white sugar factory ”. 

In this matter, Sir, the opinion of Colonel Lees also supports the contention 
just put forward. Here, again, the Government will have to take into 
account cases in which the mi llowner owns big private farms in the vicinity of 
his mill end grows sugar-cane in them. Tiny, 1 think, will have to be left 
out of the operation of this .Art. Otherwise, l fear, a lot of complications 
will arise and the growth of this industry will be retarded. 

Coming to clause (> of the Bill, Sir, I find that unless the district magis- 
trate orders or initiates a prosecution no court shall take cognizance under 
section 5 of this Bill. I am i.r able to follow this provision of the legislation, 
and may I put a few simple questions to the Honourable Member in charge of 
this Bill ? Will he bo good enough to toil the House in detail as to wdiat will 
be the basis on which the magistrate will complain and what will be tlie method 
of his enquiry ? Will the aggrieved ryots have to go to the magistrate and file 
a petition that he has not been paid the minimum price or will the Criminal 
Intelligence Department be expected to report the cases of infringement of this 
law ? Will there be a regular or a summary trial of such cases ? Will the 
offence be brought under the Civil or Criminal Procedure Code or a special 
tribunal will be set up for the purpose ? Will there be any right of appeal, and, 
if so, w r hat will be the ultimate authority to decide the question ? These 
are questions, Sir, that came up before my mind while I was going 
through the Bill and it would help us to understand the position better 
if we are enlightened on these points. I have already submitted, Sir, that the 
problems of fixing of the minimum price as well as of the controlled areas 
are full of practical difficulties. But greater will be the difficulty of 
bringing the offender under this law to book. My apprehension is that 
when this Bill is put on the Statute-book the Provincial Governments 
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will have to spend many anxious days and nights to adjust the provisions of 
the law to the special conditions prevailing in the area under their jurisdiction, 
and even then it is doubtful whether they will succeed in harmonizing the 
relationship between cane-growers and millowners. On the other hand, I fear 
that this piece of legislation will create more discord between these two sections 
and set back the progress which the sugar industry is making. So far as my 
province is concerned, Sir, I hope that the Government of Bihar and Orissa will 
consider the advisability of not even looking at the Bill for a considerable time 
and devise other measures for meeting the situation when any occasion arises. 
Even as it is, Sir, we are not free from difficulties. 

In this connection, Sir, I may mention that people, with political ambi- 
tions masquerading under a thousand and one denominations having no stake 
in the country, having little interest in land or industry, and who are themselves 
neither cane-growers nor sugar manufacturers, are out to foment trouble. Their 
main object in freely using their misguided tongue and penis to create friction 
between the component parts of agricultural interests and gain irresponsible 
leadership of the section that is numerically strong. Such men have nothing 
to lose; they have everything to gain. In the past many such pseudo- 
leaders have sprung up arid after being found out, after having caused immense 
hardships to poor ryots or after having cheaply bartered away the cause which 
they championed, have disappeared. The expansion of the sugar industry 
has given them a fresh field to work for their self-aggrandizement and there is 
an influx of newcomers. They are going about telling the simple ryots, whose 
wish and care are centred round a few paternal acres that they possess, all 
sorts of disturbing talcs regarding the ruthless exploitation of the capitalists 
and landlords. Hopes, which they k now in their heart of hearts, they can 
not fulfil are freely given, and the poor ryots are worked up with these vain 
hopes to actions, the implications of which they do not understand. Thus, we 
hear so much of bogus associations formed for the alleged ** protection ” of 
ryots. Tii fact these associations work for their destruction, and the poor ryots 
realize it only w hen it is too late for them to mend. These parasites, these self- 
seekers and mischief-mongers who, in most cases, become the controllers of 
these associations hypnotize the cane -growers by their crafty assurances and 
the simple ryots w ithout bestow- ing much thought meekly submit to their lead. 
These are the people from which the sugar industry or, for the matter of that, 
every kind of agricultural industry needs protection and th™?* 1 arc the people 
who are likely to make the application of this Iaw r in mv province ruinous. 
These are the people who will, in order to gain their own vicious ends, make it 
impossible for the mill owners and cane-growlers to combine and co-operate 
for the furtherance of an industry beneficial alike to both of them. Sir, I 
venture to think that unless the industry is protected from this type of men, 
whose idle brains are the devil's workshop, unless demonstration and propaganda 
are extensively carried on to impress upon the cultivators, the interdependence 
of capital and labour in this industry, no law that may be enacted here can 
better the condition of the poor ryots at whose cost these pernicious adventurers 
make money and a position for themselves. I think that the security of the 
industry lies not in the law that is going to be enacted but in the joint action 
of the cane-growers and the sugar manufacturers based on a common under- 
standing regarding the improvement of their economic condition. Without 
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such an understanding, 1 am afraid there will be endless strife between capital 
and labour, landlord and tenant and the laws to adjust the differences will be 
fruitless. As we stand at present conditions are governed more by extraneous 
and spurious factors than by anything which has a firm root in practical 
economy. 

I hope, Sir, t hat both tin? Provincial and the Central Governments will 
make a thorough investigation about the conditions prevailing in the different 
parts of the country while making rules and granting exemptions under this 
Act. I believe that every section of the people concerned with this industry, 
such as eanegrowers, miilowners, landlords and ryots, will be consulted before 
the rules are enforced and in view of the fact that unscrupulous agitators are 
busy in disrupting the economic life of the people, care will be taken to 
protect both the ryots and the miilowners from their baneful activities. 

Before 1 resume my seat, I want to repeat once more that it is my firm con- 
viction that for the province of Bihar and Orissa the application of this law is 
not necessary. It will not improve matters there ; rather my apprehensions 
are that it may make them worse. In these circumstances I cannot support 
the Bill and even if the Bill is passed into law I trust that the Bihar and Orissa 
Government will not give effect to it without further deliberation about its 
necessity and efficacy. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Bala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, it is my misfortune that I 
happen to disagree with the two Honourable friends who have just spoken in 
opposition to this Bill. T Welcome this measure, Sir, as being in the interests 
of the agriculturist and calculated to benefit the cane-groWer. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that a number of sugar factories do not pay a fair 
price for the cane these factories buy from the sugar-cane-groWers, and thus 
the interests of the cultivators suffer. This Bill will, by enabling Local Gov- 
ernments to fix minimum prices of sugar-cane to be paid by sugar factories, 
protect the interests of the cane-groWers. As has been pointed out by my 
Honourable friend the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, it is believed by many 
that there will be a great many practical difficulties in the working of this 
measure. There may be difficulties in the beginning I admit, but, Sir, diffi- 
culties are meant to be overcome, and I have no doubt that with the growth 
of experience these difficulties will be overcome and the provisions of this 
Bill Will ultimately be a boon to tho cane-grower. I only hope that the 
Government will not sit tight after the Bill is passed, but Would devise Ways 
and means to ensure that the sugar cane-grow er really benefits by its provisions. 

Sir, I give my Whole-hearted support t j de measure. 

The Honourable Sai yed MOHAMKD PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, if at this late hour in the evening I venture to take 
part in the debate, it is only to reply to some of the observations which Were 
made by my Honourable friends who opposed the Bill. Sir, I am surprised, 
and very disagreeably too, at the attitude which was evinced by my Honourable 
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friend the Leader of the Progressive Party. I am surprised to find that one 
like him who, whenever an opportunity offered itself, took the Government 
to task always for their minding only their revenues without having the 
Welfare of the people at heart. I am surprised, Sir, that one who always used 
to make such pathetic appeals to the Government not to run the administration 
as a lifeless machinery which served the needs and requirements only of the 
State, refusing to take note of the difficulties and distress of the people. I am 
surprised that one who has always in this way posed as espousing the cause of 
the people has taken objection to the very first step which the Government 
have taken to alleviate the distress of the people. Sir, I am surprised that one 
who always pleaded for practical steps to be taken to improve the economic 
condition of the people here, that one like him should now oppose this Bill 
which moves in the right direction of contributing to the economic uplift of 
the country. My Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das was 
of opinion that the industry against which this legislation is being enacted 
would suffer seriously from the effects thereof. My Honourable friend forgets 
that no industry can prosper unless there are people about in the country 
who could afford to purchase the products turned out by that industry. Sir, 
he forgets that 75 per cent, of the Indian population comprises agriculturists 
and that any measures that may be taken to ameliorate the condition of the 
people and improve the economic conditions in the country Would be a miserable 
failure if they fail to take note of the requirements of the agricultural class. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSATN IMAM : On a point oi order, Sir. I 
find that there is no quorum and 1 move that the House be now adjourned. 
We have been sitting for eight hours and it is convenient to adjourn at si>: 
o’clock. 


(Here the bell was rung and a quorum obtained.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 1 would request Honourable 

Members to be in their places. 

The Honourable Saiykd MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAITADPR : 
Sir, I was saying that whatever may be the measures adopted in order to 
improve the country industrially the conditions in the country are such that 
all measures intended to bring about an economic improvement in the country 
would fail to bring about the desired result unless those measures also took 
note of the needs and difficulties of the agricultural classes. Sir, the agricul- 
turist is the foundation on which the whole economic structure of the country 
rests and whatever efforts might bo made to improve the superstructure by 
making improvements industrially or otherwise, the structure is bound to break 
down unless steps are also taken to strengthen the foundation by improving the 
hard lot of the agriculturist. Therefore, Sir, I feci that this measure which the 
Government has proposed is the very first of its kind and one which represents 
the first step which the Government are taking in the right direction and I 
congratulate the Education, Health and Lands Member for having brought 
forward this measure and I would appeal to him that having taken this step 
in the right direction he would see to it that the Government persists in this 
course and try to follow up this measure by enacting similar measures in order 
to raise the level of prices of agricultural produce. 
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Sir, another Honourable friend who took objection to this measure did so 
on the ground that after all this Bill might prove only to be a pious hope and that 
there was no guarantee that the relief that is being attempted to be given to 
the agriculturist would actually be given to him. In developing this argument 
he conjured up a vision depicting the piteous plight in which the cane-grower 
would find himself exposed on all sides to exploitation, exploitation by factory 
owners, exploitation by people who come under the category of licensed pur- 
chasing agents. I would request this Honourable friend to have some patience 
and see whether the steps taken to give effect to this measure would or would 
not be such as would be calculated to bring about the desired result. The Bill 
makes it clear that any rules that might have to be made by the Local Govern- 
ment in giving effect to this measure would be first published in the Gazette 
whereon suggestions would be invited. I feel, therefore, Sir, that people who 
entertain these doubts about the way in which this measure will be administered, 
would do well to make those suggestions to the Local Government and help 
these Local Government to devise ways and means to help the agriculturist 
as far as possible to benefit from the measure. 

Sir, in this connection 1 would request the Government to try and help 
the formation of co-operative societies. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mehrotra, 
gave us an account of the way in which the co-operative societies were function- 
ing to the great advantage of the cane-growers. He told us how these joint 
stock companies ordinarily give much less than what the cane-grower usually 
gets from the co-operative societies. I would therefore request the Govern- 
ment that they should do their level best to see that these societies are started 
so that the cane-growers might sell the produce to the societies and thus be 
saved from being exploited either by the factory owners or by the middlemen. 

Sir, there is one more suggestion I would like to make. I would suggest 
g p M that this Bill be put into effect at one and the same time 
throughout India for otherwise factories in adjoining places 
would be placed in an invidious position. Some factories in what would be 
constituted a controlled area would have to pay much more than others 
w 7 here this law has not been put into effect. 1 would also request the 
Government to take steps to sec that some such arrangement is also made 
in the Indian States. I know, Sir, that we cannot force the Indian States 
to pass this kind of law, to enforce this law if they are not minded to do it. 
But the Government can very easily enforce the application of this salutary 
measure by trying to impose an excise duty upon sugar which is manufac- 
tured in Indian States where this kind of legislation is not in force. 

With these observations, Sir, I support the measure. 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : With your permission, Sir, I beg to move that this House 
do now adjourn till tomorrow. Sir, my reasons are that we have been 
sitting from ten o’clock and it is now past six. On previous occasions 
when we have sat late, we have risen for tea and today we have not even 
done this. I think, Sir, it would be very convenient if the House is now 
adjourned till ten o’clock tomorrow. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question of the adjournment 
of the House rests altogether with the President. He has to decide for what 
time the Council is to sit. I quite realize that this morning Members have 
been sitting here since 10 o’clock, and I propose to adjourn the House after 
the consideration stage has been passed. I believe there are not more than two- 
or three speakers. 

*The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muhammad- 
an) : Sir, I find it difficult to deal with this Bill in the calm manner in which 
I would have liked to discuss it. While on the one side from the agricultural 
point of view I would welcome every measure which would give the agricul- 
turist any relief, I have been told, Sir, that from the industrial point of view it is 
not so desirable, by our Honourable colleague the Maharajadhiraja of Dar- 
bhanga. That this Bill has been brought with good intentions no one 
can doubt. But whether this will be effective in curing our ills is the real 
question before the House. 

The Honourable Saiytt) RAZA ALI : What are those ills ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I will recount them. Medical 
science has found that there arc certain diseases the presence of which prevents 
the appearance of other diseases. Sometimes diseases are inculcated to cure 
other diseases, and on the same analogy I find that this Bill is intended to do 
something of the same kind. By introducing this Bill, we are subjecting the 
tenantry to some other ills in the hope, which may not be fulfilled, that some 
other malady with which they are suffering will be cured. Why I would like 
to support tli is measure is that at the time of the Tariff Board enquiry it was 
given out that sugar-cane-growers would get a certain amount of price. That 
price has not been realized. That is the decision for bringing in a measure of 
this kind. But the fact that there are so divergent qualities of sugar-cane — the 
condition of the cane makes all the difference in its being fresh 

The Honourable Saiybd MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
Who is going to judge the different varieties of cane ? 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : As far as that is concerned, 
we know, Sir, that human ingenuity can do many things, but there are more 
things than human ingenuity can encompass. T have a deep-rooted distrust 
of the executive authorities to frame rules. I voiced when we were discussing 
the Sugar (Excise Duty Bill) that the rules should be laid on the table. I 
would appeal to the Government that all the powers should not be centred 
in the executive but that the Legislature should also have at least concurrent 
powers. Sir, the difficulties which the Honourable Maharajadhiraja of Dar- 
bhanga pointed out in the working of this Bill are to my mind very pertinent 
questions, and unless they are elucidated by the Honourable Member in charge 
in his reply, we will be in doubt. Sir, we are fixing controlled areas. The 
question arises as to what effect it will have if we do not make this applicable 
to the whole area. If one portion is controlled, the result will be that the 
factories will not purchase cane from that area but will go out, and as that will 
not be a controlled area, they will be able to victimize the sugar-cane-growefB 
of the controlled area. 


* SSpeech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : What about the cost of transport from distant parts ? 

The Honourable Mr. IIOSSAIN IMAM : That is a very pertinent ques- 
tion and the reply to that is, what is there to prevent them starting firms of 
their own ? They will have a firm nominally as their own which they will 
sub-let to the tenantry. They have got ample money. The result will be that 
all these tenants who now have a freehold will become slaves ; they will become 
kamyas. We had that example in my province. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : It is not the case in my province. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The indigo planters exploited 
the tenants. If you pass this, it is quite on the cards that something on those 
lines will occur. The tenants are in abject poverty. They need money. 
They Will go to these mills and ask them to give them advances. The mills 
will advance Rs. 20 or Rs. 50 on the condition that in consideration of the 
loan, which will be free of interest, they will have to sell the cane at certain 
prices. Otherwise, they will have to pay interest at a very high rate. We 
have no Act to stop the high rates of interest. There are a thousand and 
one Ways of over-riding these provisions. The real trouble of the tenantry 
is to find a suitable market for their produce. Sir, the question of a suitable 
market depends upon the possibility of holding out. It is only when a producer 
is able to hold out and is not compelled to sell his produce at the first offer 
that you can establish prices. Without Government interference and with 
only the support of the tenantry, the co-operative societies can deal with these 
facts. We could then stabilize prices at rates which will be fair both to the 
tenantry and the mills. I have an open mind. I Would much rather support a 
measure which is brought forward for the betterment of the agriculturist. 
But, Sir, I cannot complain myself of the troubles of the industry. That is 
all that I have got to say. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muliammadan) : Sir, as far as 
the principle of the Bill is concerned, I am whole-heartedly in agreement as a 
co-operator. In my co-operative factory I have attempted the same thing and 
fixed the price. But, Sir, I think that the way in which this Bill is going to fix 
the price is next to impossible. It is only through co-operative societies that 
We can achieve the object, but not in the way that Government is going to 
do it. Sir, this is purely a question of supply and demand. If particular 
areas Where a mill is located has got an abundance of cane and the Govern- 
ment fixes the price the cane-growers are sure to lose. I am saying it from my 
own experience. I have visited factories where cane carts in thousands stand 
at the gate, not for a day or two, but for weeks, and they will not go back 
unless their cane is taken. The result will be that the factory owners will select 
the number of carts required for the particular day and refuse others. When 
they Will come to them the next day, they Will say that the cane has deterio- 
rated, on account of Waiting for two or three days and has dried and that they 
cannot pay the same price as they pay for carts which bring fresh cane. Who is 
going to decide in these circumstances ? What will be the fate of these 
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cane-gtowers ? Either they will have to take back their cane and try the 
indigenous system of making gur in which case the cane will be dry and they 
will have to pay for cartage also. Then we find that for the better growth 
of the canes of the same quality, whether it is 213 or 214, it all depends upon the 
way in which it has been manured and watered. A particular tenant may have 
taken a particular interest and his cane may be very good. Another tenant 
living side by side may not have taken so much care and his cane is inferior. 
May I know, Sir, whether the Government is going to make arrange- 
ments for the inspection of every field at the outset ? And even if 
they had it at the outset the cane sometimes deteriorates after a 
certain month, and if the cane is not taken by the factory in that month it will 
deteriorate. Then, if that cane is brought to the factory, the factory owners 
will say, “ Your cane is not of the same quality as fixed by the Government 
Then what would be the result ? I think the cane-growers will suffer ultimately. 
Sir, this question was considered by the Tariff Board also and they them- 
selves were of opinion that it is very difficult to fix the price of cane though 
they would very much like to. They say on page 99 : 

lt It is clear that no practical measures can be taken to ensure that a definite rate for 
cane is paid to producers. Conditions differ so widely in India as regards output of cane 
per acre, the cost of cultivation and the sacrosc content of the canc that no one scale of 
payment would be suitable to all conditions ”. 

That is what the Tariff Board themselves consider and Were of the opinion 
that it was very difficult. Then this question I understand was thrashed out 
in the Simla Conference and there also the members differed on this point. 
With your permission, Sir, I will quote the views of Dr. Gokal Chand Narang 
at the Sugar Conference held at Simla in July, 1933. There Was considerable 
discussion on the subject. The Honourable Dr. Gokal Chand Narang, Minister 
for Local Self-Government and Member in charge of the Industries Depart- 
ment, Punjab, averred that the price of six annas being paid for the cane was 
an economic price. He stated that he had calculated that the cultivator was 
getting cent, per cent, profit on his investment and that he was convinced that 
the cultivator was not being unfairly dealt with. He also stated that it was 
wrong to penalize the factories consuming only five per cent, of the total quan- 
tity of canes. The khandsaris were known to be paying only three annas or 
even less per maund of cane to the cultivators. That, Sir, is also a very 
important question, whether the price is going to be fixed for the khandsaris 
also. These khandsari factories are established in the interior at long distances 
from roads and stations, and is the Government going to set up an agency to 
go into the interior and fix prices there and see that that is carried out. Sup- 
posing the Government is able to do that, what will be the result ? The result 
will be that the khandsari system will fall to the ground, because it is only on 
account of the cheapness of cane which they can get at places where transport 
to factories is difficult which enables them to carry on. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : This clause is only meant to apply 
to factories. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I know, Sir, but it will apply to khandsari concerns employing 
more than 20 men. 

M1C8 a 
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The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : It is not only the number of men 
employed but the use of power. Khandsaris do not use power. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I think my friend is mistaken. The sugar produced by 
the open pan system of these small factories also comes under the same category 
and therefore this clause will certainly affect them. Then, Sir, in one district 
there may be three or four factories while another adjoining district has no 
factory. The price in the latter district would be much cheaper. May I 
know from Government whether they are going to fix prices for all districts 
whether there is any factory or not ? If they are not going to do that I think 
the factories would transport the cane from those districts where prices have 
not been fixed. For instance, in my district of Sitapur there are three factories 
and in the adjoining district of Hardoi there is no factory. Cane in Sitapur 
is sold at four to five annas, while in the Hardoi district cane is being sold at 
two annas and even so nobody *is ready to purchase it. What is Government 
going to do in such circumstances ? 

There is another important point. Is Government going to fix the 
maximum as well as the minimum price ? Only recently due to competition 
between two factories, the price of cane which was five to six annas rose as 
high as twelve annas. So, since Government is going to have regard for the 
interests of the cultivator by fixing the minimum price, are they prepared also 
to have the same safeguarding clause for the protection of factories also ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSATN : A 
separate Bill. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : The Honourable the Leader says there will be a separate Bill. 
I think it would be in the fitness of things if the two Bills could have been con- 
sidered together. We do not know what that Bill will be. Sir, in my province 
the question of relief for the agriculturist was taken up and the Government 
introduced two Bills, but when they were opposed by public opinion on the 
ground that those two Bills were not enough, they withdrew them and intro- 
duced four Bills. (Laughter.) So, Government might follow that analogy 
here ! They should withdraw this Bill and bring in the two Bills together 
so that we may know all that Government is going to do and judge the 
position properly. These are the important points which I have in mind. 1 
find that there are innumerable ’ difficulties in the way of fixing prices, though 
I very much wish that somehow or other the cultivators may get a fair price. 
I have come to the conclusion that there is absolutely no other way but to 
register a number of societies at the places where the mills are located and get 
them made members of these mills. In that way the Government can alone 
solve the problem and not in this way. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, the agenda paper for today contains the consideration of 
four Bills and if one were to analyse those four Bills, one would find that two 
of them are purely financial measures and the other two are pieces of social 
legislation. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : How social ? 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : My Honourable friend asks, 
“ How social ?” They are the words applied to enactments and measures 
of this character. Social legislation means legislation the object of which is 
to improve the position, mainly though not necessarily the economic position 
of society. That is why measures of this character are termed social legisla- 
tion. In fact the words “ social legislation ” have a particular meaning of their 
own and I believe that if a book on parliamentary and constitutional procedure 
be looked up, the meaning would be found given in full. 

Now, Sir, I for one thought that so far as these two pieces of social legis- 
lation are concerned, this House would with one voice welcome them ; but to 
my surprise — and the surprise perhaps arises from the fact that I have been 
absent from this Council for about seven years — to my surprise I find that 
discordant notes have been struck. A number of queries have been put and it 
has been sought to be made out as if a satisfactory working of this Bill would 
be a hopeless task. I find, Sir, one Honourable Member, I believe it was the 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja of Dharbhanga, put queries as to who is to inves- 
tigate these cases, to whom are these cases to go, what are the courts that 
would try these cases, what procedure would be applicable to the cases, 
whether there would be an appeal, etc. I would invite the attention of this 
House to clause 7 which gives the rule-making powers to the Government, and 
if one were to look at some of its sub-clauses even cursorily, one would find 
definite replies to the queries addressed by the Honourable Maharajadhiraja. 
For instance, sub-clause (2) (a) refers to : 

“the carrying out of inquiries preliminary to the exercise of t lie powers conferred 
by section 3 ”, 

The rules would say as to what should be the investigating agency and 
what matters should be taken into consideration. Sub-clause (e) gives the 
rule-making power with reference to : 

“ the authorities by which any functions under this Act or tho rules mado thereunder 
are to be performed ”, 

These rules would prescribe tho authorities and define the powers which these 
authorities would exercise. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : I)o I take it that we are 
giving legislative power to the Governor General in Council ? Are the func- 
tions of the Legislature to be discharged by the Governor General in Council i 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : There is absolutely nothing to 
prevent if this House finds it suitable to make over certain powers to any 
executive authority. These are by no means unduly wide powers ; they are 
ordinary powers that are generally contemplated to be defined in the rules 
to be mado by executive authority 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The House should pass an 
Act giving all the powers of this House to the Governor General in Council, 
that would be the best thing. 
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The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : If my Honourable friend brings 
forward a measure, he will see what my position would be. Then the next 
sub-clause goes on to refer to : 

“ the records, registers and accounts to be maintained for ensuring compliance with 
the provisions of this Act”. 

All these points therefore, as a matter of fact, are covered by specific sub-clauses 
of clause 7. Now, a query was addressed as to what would be the procedure 
applicable ? I may say very briefly that the procedure applicable would be 
the procedure laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure. The question 
of appeals would be determined by the same Code. Apart from the Act under 
which a prosecution is launched, you have to abide by the procedure laid down 
in the Criminal Procedure Code. Your right to go in appeal to the appellate 
court and the High Court subsequently is determined by that Act. 

The Honourable Maharaiadhiraja Sir KAMRSHWAR SINGH of 
Darbhanga : I had certain doubts and I wanted them to be cleared by the 
Honourable Member in charge. I hope 1 shall hear in due course what the 
Honourable the Leader of the House has to say in the matter. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : So far as I can see, Sir, these are 
the sub-clauses in point. Another Honourable Member traversed vast ground 
and he raised points by way of query. I believe the Honourable the Leader 
of the House perhaps has been able to follow some of the arguments. I must 
confess my inability to have followed some of them. For instance, my Honour- 
able friend’s plea was that the Bill if passed into law would be fruitless, use- 
less, either because factories will advance loans to the cultivator without 
interest or they will charge 20 to 25 per cent, interest. An argument of this 
character shows what the worth of the argument is. I am sure that my Honour- 
able friend has something very serious at the back of his mind. The trouble 
is that that has not been very clearly expressed. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Alternate pleadings are 
allowed. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : So far as I can see this is a very 
good measure indeed, and I am sure the Government are perfectly right in 
giving a chance to the poor cultivator. It may be that some of the apprehen- 
sions to which expression was given by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra are of a character not to be brushed aside, but 
he on his part was not in a position to suggest anything better. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA : I have suggested co-operative societies. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : My Honourable friend has made 
a suggestion and perhaps it is a practical suggestion. I believe that it will be 
considered in the quarters which have the power to do so, namely, the Treasury 
Benches. I for one am perfectly in favour for giving a fair trial to this Bill 
and see whether this Bill afEords a certain amount of protection to the tenants 
against factory owners. I need not go into some questions of law raised by 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. So far as 
I can see, the application of the Bill is limited to those agriculturists who arc 
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to sell their sugar-cane to factory owners. It does not apply to the sale 
of cane to khandsaris. But to me it seems that there is absolutely no reason 
why Local Governments should not be given the power to fix a minimum 
price or maximum prices. It has to be done under sub-clause (2) of clause 3. 
It is not necessary that the Local Government should declare only one minimum 
price. It may be that a number of minimum prices having regard to the 
locality and the needs of the area will be fixed in this behalf by the Local Gov- 
ernment. Sir, my submission is that even if some of the forebodings here 
expressed by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra are 
going unfortunately to turn out true, the Bill is of such a character that a fair 
trial should be given to it. The extreme case, for instance, that he mentioned 
was this. Assume that a minimum price of six annas was fixed by the Local 
Government and the factory owners took the best cane — of a certain quality— 
at that price and rejected the rest ; in that case the poor tenant would be 
stranded. I hope, Sir, that this will not happen. Even if a case like this 
happened — and it is clear it is bound to happen very seldom — this Bill should 
be tested by experience. We shall see* what difficulties arise in its working 
and whether those difficulties can bo remedied by an amending measure 
which can easily be brought forward. 

Only one more observation I will permit myself to make. It is this, Sir. 
I do not see why in a Bill of this character where all the powers given are to be 
exercised and all the action to be taken is to be taken by the Local Govern- 
ment, a certain controlling power has been reserved to the Governor General 
in Council. As a matter of fact, this Bill is of a character which need not 
have come to this Council at all but for the reason with which most of us are 
acquainted, namely, that a certain other measure has already been passed 
and it is meet and proper that the present Bill should also come before 
the Central Legislature. Otherwise this is a measure which ought to have 
come before the legislature of every province that is interested in sugar-cane 
growing or the sugar industry. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : It is only 
a pious measure with a pious hope. 

The Honourable Satyid RAZA ALL : Well, that is my view of the 
provisions of this Bill. Tf I am right, Sir, I fail to see why any controlling 
power should be given to the Governor General in Council. One can perhaps 
guess what was in the minds of those who drafted this Bill. Possibly this 
power might at times be useful in the case of minimum prices, etc., to be fixed 
in an area which lies on the borders of two or three provinces. It can be of 
some use in that case but, so far as I can see, I do not think it will be of much 
use. As a matter of fact, I expected very strong objection to be taken to this 
clause by the protagonists of provincial autonomy but I am surprised at 
their sitting quietly and I found no objection was taken either by the Leader 
of the Opposition or any other Honourable Member of his party to this particu- 
lar power being reserved to the Governor General in Council. 

*The Honourable Sardar BUTA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I 
rise to support this Bill. It is equitable that, if protection is extended to any 
industry, the profits that accrue should be equitably distributed between the 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member* 
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producer of the raw materials and the manufacturers. 1, however, see great 
difficulty in working out any formula which would operate automatically 
and fix the price of cane in relation to a rise or fall in the price of sugar. 
Full powers are given to Local Governments to fix prices according to local 
conditions, and believing that sonic workable solution will be found, 1 give 
my full support to this measure. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAY AT KHAN NOON 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, with your kind permission, I will 
say just a few words. I confess that I never apprehended that there would 
be any opposition to this Bill in this Honourable House. The Bill is in the 
interests of a large section of the rural population — I mean the actual tillers 
of the soil — and I was under the impression that in this House where such 
a large majority of Honourable Members have the cause of the masses at 
heart, no one dare oppose the Bill. I do not see, Sir, why any landlord should 
object to the provisions of this Bill. This Bill provides that the tenants 
should get a good price for their sugar-cane, and if the tenants get good prices 
for their produce, the landlord’s rent is secure. If the rent is in cash, it will 
be collected promptly and punctually. If the rent is in kind, then it will mean 
more money to the landlord. 

My Honourable friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, 
has said that this Bill instead of doing any good to the tenants and cane-growers 
will do harm. I wonder, Sir, whether my Honourable friend has received 
any representation from that class. It was further said that there may be 
difficulties in working this Bill, but is there any reason why an attempt should 
not be made to overcome those difficulties and why should we leave the in- 
terests of such a large section of the rural population at the mercy of the mill- 
owners ? 

Sir, I heartily support the Bill. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I never 
Wanted to participate in the debate because I came back from Lahore late 
last night, but having heard the arguments, Sir, the first thing that strikes 
me is this. At whose suggestion has this legislation been brought in ? My 
impression was that it Was for the benefit of the tenants. But when I read 
through the Bill, Sir, no such laws have ever been framed for the benefit of 
the tenants when he is selling his wheat, when he is selling his barley, when 
he is selling his other articles, no such legislation has ever been thought of by 
businessmen that he should sell his goods at such and such a rate. Well, 
this is a peculiar Bill, Sir, that the tenant is to sell his article for so much. I 
should say, Sir, that this is for the landlord and the tenant. After all, nobody 
in these days is so brainless that he cannot see to his own advantage. After 
all, there is the tenant, there is his landlord, and they will try to get the best 
prices in the market. They will not sell their things in a place where they 
will not get money for it. I mean to say, when the Government comes 
forward and takes the championship of the zemindar, of the landlord 
and the tenant, it seems to me a very peculiar thing, because the 
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landlord and the tenant are not minors, they are not under the Court of 
Wards, they are grown-up men, they can see to their own advantage I mean 
to say, which is the best market and where they can get the best price. I have 
seen people taking their products 40 miles in carts in order to fetch better 
prices. Well, in a case like this there are so many sugar-cane factories. The 
question which strikes me is that it is a very peculiar thing, Sir, that when the 
factories are springing up everywhere and the cane-grower can in these days of 
road facilities transport their cane to the mills, I do not know why Govern- 
ment should come* and champion their cause. They have not had any repre- 
sentations from tenants or from landlords, at least nothing has been circulated 
to us, and I have never seen as a Member that any complaint has been made by 
the tenants or landlords that they cannot get good prices for their products. 
(An Honourable Member : “ Are there many factories in your province ? ”) 

Well, there are two or three. But on principle, I object to the thing. To- 
morrow somebody will come and say, “ This land is yours but the product will 
be regulated by the Deputy Commissioner for you I do not like the idea 
that somebody should come and interfere with my business. It is a very 
peculiar thing. Tomorrow in this House the Leader of the House will come 
to me and say that I am to wear such and such a suit. I do not want such 
things to be dictated to me. As I pay the Government land revenue, I do not 
see why the Leader of the House or anybody should come and dictate terms to 
me because when I do not want his help why this help is coming I do not know. 
That is one thing that strikes me. 

Another thing that is doubtful is this. Suppose a cane-grower wants 
to preserve his cane for seed and does not want to sell it at all ; according 
to this Bill, he will have to sell it. That will be a peculiar provision. 
[ want to be clear oil that point — that if he wants to sell, he will get the 
minimum price, but if he wants to preserve it for the next crop, whether 
he will be compelled to sell it. That is one thing I am not sure of. Again, I 
am quite willing to admit that some tenants might not be able to secure better 
prices. If the Bill is brought in to champion their cause, in order to get for 
them a better price, 1 will be whole-heartedly for it. But if they want to 
take away the power from the cane-grower and the zemindar of the place where 
the cane is grown, I do not think that I can support the Government in any 
way. Today a Bill has been brought in for the cane ; tomorrow it will be for 
wheat, the next day for barley, the next day for my own food, that I am to 
eat only one meal a day or two meals or no meals at all. This is a very peculiar 
thing. We are told that we are advancing. On the other hand, Sir, we are 
experiencing something very peculiar. When the British Government came, 
at least to the Punjab in 1849, there was no such regulation brought in. We 
were left to our own land ; the thing was entrusted to us. We have not been 
defaulters in paying land revenue. If this Bill is to apply only to defaulters, 
then the Honourable the Leader of the House has some ground, and we will 
back him. But when the landlord is not a defaulter, when he pays the Govern- 
ment land revenue, and the tenant is not asking for help from Government, and 
the Government, of their own accord, come in and say, “ Look here, I am 
going to make this law for you ”, it seems to me a very peculiar thing. If 
Government help is not solicited, why should they come forward and put 
their finger in the pie and say that they will have this interference ? Uncalled 
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for interference, I call it. As I have not studied the Bill,— I came very late and 
did not study the Bill, that is why I did not want to speak. But as it concerns 
me a good deal, because I own a very big estate on the frontier, I am very doubt- 
ful about it. After listening to the speech of the Honourable Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga it seems to me that there is going to be some interference with 
the produce of the landlord and the tenant. If there is going to be 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON : 
There is no such interference. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : I 
want that assurance not from my Honourable friends. They may say any- 
thing. The Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali was at pains to produce some new 
argument, some new meaning ; but I think the Honourable Maharaja 
dhiraja of Darbhanga, when he was asking, was asking the Honourable the 
Leader of the House. I have got my brains and I know tin? law just as much 
as any of these Members do. I do not want their interpretation of the Bill. 
I want the interpretation of the Honourable the Leader of the House. I am 
doubtful. If he clears the points, then I will support him. Otherwise, I will 
reject the Bill. It all depends on his explanation. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSA1N : Sir, 
I did not expect really that I will have to answer so many questions, nor did 
I expect that there will be so many people entertaining doubts and suspicions, 
nor did I expect that my friend the Leader of the Opposition, the Leader of the 
Progressive Party, will entrench himself in the well-guarded citadel of capita- 
lism. However, one ought to be prepared for surprises, and therefore I was not 
altogether unprepared to meet the debate that lias actually taken place on this 
Bill. Just to analyze the debate, 1 think it will be best for me to allay the 
suspicions of the last speaker, my Honourable friend from the North-West 
Frontier. I know he is a very careful landlord and a still more careful con- 
troller and keeper of money. Therefore, anything which might even remotely 
appear to go anywhere near the things lie is interested in, he is up in arms to 
Bee that he does not in any way suffer. I can assure him that this piece of 
legislation has been brought up at this particular time because of the Sugar 
Excise Bill. But independently of the Sugar Excise Bill, the need for it was 
visualized as long ago as last July when the Sugar Conference was held. The 
position as depicted to the Conference w r as something like this. There are a 
few factories in a large cane-producing area. Undoubtedly, the establishment 
of a factory in a sugar-cane-producing area raisevS the price of the sugar-cane, 
because it enables the producers of sugar to pay a better price for the sugar- 
cane than the growers are likely to get, if they take the sugar-cane for making 
gur or shakkar. But there are mills and mills, and there are managers, and 
managers. As was very frankly put by the Honourable Mr. Mehrotra, there 
are mills which have not quite been playing the game. We have at their gate 
50 cart-loads of sugar-cane. Some come from a mile, others from five miles, 
others from ten miles. The manager says, “ Chale jao, I do not want it 
What is the man to do ? He cannot take back the cane ten miles away. He 
cannot keep it there, because the manager of the factory says that he does not 
want it. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Cn» y ou 
force the sale on the factory ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I -HUSAIN : If 
you will possess your soul in patience and see the argument developed perhaps 
that question will be answered. The position he took up was that he did not 
want, this cane, not because he actually did not want it, but because he wanted 
to beat him down in the price. While p fair price might have been anything 
between five and six annas, he would have either to take away his cane or, 
through generosity on the part of the manager, he may give him four annas 
ot three annas. Ts that fair ? Is that what Honourable Members want. 

(/ Several Honourable Members : “ No, no ”.) Again, a man has brought his 

cart load ; he has been kept Waiting for a day or perhaps two with a cart- 
load of 50 or 60 maunds ; when the day is waning and he is anxious to get away, 
we were told in the Conference that they weighed it as they liked. That is 
surely not what the Honourable Members think is fair and square. The position 
disclosed Was that when you put the wolf and the lamb together and advise 
them to co-operate, the next day that co-operation ends in the one being inside 
the other. Therefore it is obvious that the position cannot be left to itself to 
be settled. It will be settled, but in what Way ? Again it is said you cannot 
force this price on people. But surely you cannot let the matter lie withou 
making some effort. How difficult it is, w as realized by the Sugar Conference 
and by Government when it v* ent through the proceedings of the Simla Con- 
ference and the resolutions passed there. There were enormous difficulties 
in the way of taking any action which would be uniform throughout all pro- 
vinces. It was also found that zoning was open to serious criticism, that 
fixation of prices was open also to very many difficulties. Further it was 
found there were varying conditions in different areas. Where factories were 
few and the cane crop large the problems Were quite different from those where 
the number of factories was large and the area under cane was not very large. 
There the cane-grower was not as badly off as the places where the cane pro- 
duced was large and in excess of the requirements of the factories. Well, Sir, 
either Government has to let these things take their course and let the stronger 
have his way while the weaker goes to the wall, or Government has to make an 
honest effort to see that the weaker has a fair deal. There is no doubt that the 
stronger should not get an undue advantage out .of the position by virtue of 
his strength. That, Sir, is the ideal of the Bill. It very naturally gives rise 
to all the questions that have been put to me, I will presently state what 
I have to say in connection with those questions. Frankly, I am not prepared 
to answer each one of those questions, because we have not even in our own 
minds arrived at the solution for every one of the difficulties which have 
been pointed out to us. Why? Because the difficulties and their 
solution must depend upon local conditions. The way a problem may 
have to be met in the United Provinces may not be the way in which 
it has to be met in Bihar, and what the Bihar Government may think 
to-day may be quite different from what- it may think tomorrow. In 
July last the Bihar Government had one definite view, as was stated by the 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of. Darbhanga. But the 
pressure of public opinion in their own local Council was so great that I under- 
stand a committee had to be appointed. That committee met and reported 
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and but for the great misfortune which befell them in the shape of the earth- 
quake the Local Government would have proceeded further with the report of 
that committee. However, it is not without consulting them that the present 
Bill has been produced. There are three essential points 
i p.m. * n The j g ft j s p erm i ss iv ee Jt does 

not compel every province to adopt it or to enforce it. The Government of 
India has been subjected to a good deal of criticism. “ You should have made 
it apply to all provinces ”. We considered that matter very carefully and came 
to the conclusion that it was not right to do so. After all, it is not only that 
the question of provincial autonomy is involved in it, but also it is only 
Local Governments that are fully acquainted with local conditions and local 
problems, and the question of solving those problems is essentially within their 
knowledge rather than within the knowledge of the Government of India. 
The subjects with which this Bill is concerned are provincial subjects. Industries 
is a transferred provincial subject. Agriculture again is a transferred pro- 
vincial subject. Co-operation similarly is a transferred provincial subject. 
Surely it would be entirely wrong on my part here in this Bill to go laying 
down a full scheme of how the thing should be done. It would never work. 

I claim, Sir, that in having left this Bill so bare and so elastic I have done the 
right thing. Again, not only was there the need for making provision, but 
since this Excise Bill has come before the Legislature the need became more 
pressing. The factory and mill owner has a certain imposition fixed on him 
by Government. Some money has got to be paid out of what he gets Will 
he give that money out of his hoard or will he try to pass on that imposition in 
its entirety or to a very large extent on to the cane-grower ? It was felt, Sir, 
by Government that if it is correct that in many cases the cane-grower does 
not get more than four annas a maund, and if the factory owner paid him still 
less because of this excise duty, the condition of the cane-grower will need 
watching. If he is a tenant, the landlord will not be able to get much out of 
him. If he is himself a small landowner, he will not be able to pay either 
Government dues or anybody else. And even if he is a large owner but not 
at the same time a factory owner, he will find the profits not as much as he was 
entitled to expect. That is why, interrupting my honourable friend from the 
Frontier Province, I felt sure that he could have no doubt whatsoever as to this 
Bill being the thing that he stands for and supports. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
Sir, with your permission, may I just ask one question of the Honourable 
Member ? I just want to know whether the tenant or landlord, if they do 
not wish to sell their cane, can be compelled under this Act to sell ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HIJSAIN : There 
is no provision in the Bill which in any way compels the cane-grower to sell his 
cane. He might reserve it if he has enough money with him to pay his rent 
and pay his duos. 

One of the best speeches made during the course of the debate was un- 
doubtedly that of the Honourable Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga and I claim. 
Sir, that that speech was a most eloquent justification for the measure under 
discussion. He placed most graphically before this House the condition in 
the countryside in Bihar ; how interested people, ill-minded people, vicious 
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people were going about the country, so to speak, seducing poor cane-growers, 
cultivators of the soil from discharging their obligations and from doing their 
duty by themselves, their families and their landlords. If, Sir, these poor cane- 
growers found that the prices they were getting last year or even this year were not 
available to them next year, on account of the excise duty, would they believe 
they were being fairly treated ? W ould not the very persons who go among them 
asking them to refuse to pay their dues to landlords because they are being unfair- 
ly treated, have an excellent handle to use effectively in making them believe 
that they were the people for whom nobody cared, neither the landlord nor 
the Government, that they were the only people who sympathized with them 
and were ready to help them ? Sir, the one safeguard the landlords of India 
have against all such evil-minded persons and against all subversive move- 
ments is to deal fairly and generously by their tenants and the object of this 
measure is not to prejudice the interest of landlords against tenants, nor the 
interests of factory owners against cane-growers, but to afford the requisite 
machinery to see that no one class imposes its will on the other, but that their 
differences, their business arrangements are settled in an amicable manner, in a 
manner which is free from all show of force, passion or violence. What really 
is in the Bill ? I had mentioned that it consists of three clauses only. Clauses 
3 and 4 make provision for proclaiming controlled areas and fixation of prices. 
Clauses 5 and 6 lay down the penalty ; clause 7 gives the rule-making power. 
Clause 7 would show that at every stage what is wanted is affording machinery 
for different interests to come together ; whether it is the factory owner or it is 
the cane producer, whether it is the tenant or his landlord, the object of this 
measure is that advisory committees be established, so that all these interests 
may come together and talk matters over. Factory owners can sayj “ We are 
making very little” . If they are honest and straightforward, they would be 
ready to bring forward their books and establish their case. Tenants may say, 
“ We want ten annas, twelve annas ” — some fictitious price. They will be 
told, “ That is all nonsense : you would probably get two or three annas ; if we 
can give six annas it is very good ”, Therefore the object of this Bill is to 
afford Government help, assistance, to bring all these varying interests together, 
so that they may compose their differences, arrive at settlements and the whole 
thing settled smoothly instead of as if they were all at war. They would be at 
war if something were not done. There would be no co-operation unless some- 
thing were done. What is that something which can be done in order to do 
away with these alternatives ? What other alternative can any one of us here 
offer ? I said in my first speech that this Bill is by no means perfect. I myself 
do not claim that it is a sort of panacea for all the ills from which the cane- 
grower suffers. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : It is only a 
skeleton Bill. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-JIUSAIN : I can 
also indulge in these innuendoes. It is a skeleton Bill for only those who wish 
to convert cane-growers into skeletons, but for those who mean to play fair 
with them this Bill can afford every reasonable facility to do the right thing. 
But you cannot make those who do not want to do the right thing to do it by 
legislation. This Bill, as I said, can prove a very useful weapon for those who 
wish to bring the clashing interests together. I do not say that it is such a 
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weapon that it cannot be abused. It can be abused. Whether the number of 
those who., would abuse it will be greater than the number of those who will 
use it for good purposes has to be seen, as also whether the country has develop- 
ed public opinion which will see that the number of those who want to render 
beneficial social legislation useless is small or great. I trust the number of 
tho.se who want to compose differences is already increasing and I trust it will 
continue to increase. The future of India depends upon that class increasing 
and the class which makes for disruption decreasing. Sir, it is with every 
confidence that I commend this Bill to the House and I trust that it will 
prove efficacious in such provinces in which it would be used. (Applause.) 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in sugar 1 factories, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 1 ’ 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Friday, the 27th April 
1934. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Friday , 27th April , 1934 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Inspectors and Lower Selection Grade Sorters op the Railway Mail 

Service. 

156. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Is it a fact : 

(a) That in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, Railway Mail Service, 
inspectors and lower selection grade sorters were till 1927 borne on separate 
cadres ? 

(b) That in 1927 the two cadres were amalgamated and posts of lower 
selection grade sorters and of inspectors were made interchangeable ? and 

(c) That in 1932 the two cadres were again separated ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a), (6) and (c). Yes. 

Inspectors and Lower Selection Grade Sorters op the Railway Mail 

Service. 

157. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : (a) Is it a fact that some 20 or 22 officials who were formerly 
employed as inspectors, and subsequently a few months before the issue of 
the orders in 1932 of separation of the cadres of inspectors and lower selection 
grade sorters were ordered to work as lower selection grade sorters, were not 
allowed to revert to their cadre of inspectors after the separation 1932 ? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will Government kindly 
quote the rules or regulations under which the officials in question were debarred 
from restoration to their original cadre ? 

(c) If there be no rules and regulations, will Government state the reasons 
for the orders passed ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) There have been a few 
such cases but Government are not aware of their exact number. 

(6) and (c). An extract from the Director General's Circular on the subject 
is laid on the table. 

1I2CS (931) B 
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Extract from the Director General's Special General Circular No . 46, dated the 3rd March , 1932 , 
referred to in the reply to part (6) of question No. 157. 

******* 

3. A separate cadre will be maintained for Inspectors of Post Offices (including investi- 
gating Inspectors and Town Inspectors attached to 1st class head offices) and Head Clerks 
to Superintendents of Post Offices and these posts will be interchangeable. A similar 
cadre will also be maintained for Inspectors, Railway Mail Service. 

******* 

9. These orders will have effect from the 15th March, 1932. 


Method employed in Recruitment of Inspectors and Lower Selection 
Grade Sorters to the Railway Mail Service. 

158. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : is it a fact (a) that the examination for recruitment to lower 
selection grade sorters has been abolished and (b) that recruitment to the 
inspector’s line is made by an examination ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : (a) and (b). Yes. 

Restoration to his Original Grade of Inspector op Babu Govind 
Prasad Tandon, Railway Mail Service. 

159. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Is it a fact that Babu Govind Prasad Tandon, an Inspector 
of 12 years’ standing and one of the said officials referred to in question No. 
157, was debarred from restoration to his original grade in spite of the facts 
that (a) he never in his entire career worked as a sorter, (b) the order calling 
upon him to work as sorter was cancelled even before the amalgamation in 
March, 1932, and (c) he was allowed to work as Inspector up to October, 1933, 
i.e.y for a year and a half after the separation of the two cadres ? What action 
does Government propose to take in this particular case ? 

The Honourable Mr. D. G. MITCHELL : As regards the first part of the 
question, I understand that the facts are more or less as stated. 

As regards the second part, Government do not propose to take any action. 
Percentage op Bengal Muslims to the whole Muslim Population in 

British India. 

160. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI (on behalf of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez) : 
Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) The percentage of Bengal Muslims in relation to the whole Muslim 
population in British India ? 

(b) The percentage of literate Bengal Muslims in relation to the literate 
Muslim population of British India ? and 

(c) The percentage of Bengal Muslims in the Government of India services, 
both in the Secretariat and in other offices controlled by them, in relation to the 
Muslims of other provinces so employed ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT.: (a) About 41 per cent. 

(6) Literate Bengal Muslims form about 38 per cent, of the total literate 
Muslim population of India as a whole (excluding Burma). Figures of the 
total literate Muslim population of British India are not available. 
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(c) I regret that the information is not readily available and cannot be 
•collected without an amount of labour which would be wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the results. 

Representation of Bengal Muslims in Services under the Government 

of India. 

161. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
■CHETTI (on behalf of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez) : 
Has it been represented to Government that there is a feeling in Bengal that 
since there is no Bengal Muslim representation in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council or in the Public Service Commission, the just claims of the Bengal 
Muslim community for adequate representation in the various services under 
the control of the Government of India are not given due consideration ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : No. I would add however 
that Government have not undertaken to secure representation for provinces, 
either generally or in terms of particular communities. Muslim candidates 
from Bengal have equal opportunities with those from other provinces in 
securing employment in the services in question and it would be contrary to 
Government policy to take any special action in regard to them. 

Number of Bengal Muslim Indian Civil Service Officers serving in the 
Government of India Secretariat. 

162. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI (on behalf of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez) : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Bengal Muslim 
Indian Civil Service officers in the Imperial Secretariat ? 

(6) Is it a fact that there is no Bengal Muslim Indian Civil Service officer 
in the Imperial Secretariat and in other offices under the control of the Gov- 
ernment of India ? 

(c) Do Government propose to appoint some Bengal Muslim Indian 
Civil Service officers in the Imperial Secretariat and in other offices under the 
control of the Central Government ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : ( a) None. 

(6) and (c). The position may be as stated in (6), but in making appoint- 
ments to superior posts in the Secretariat, the possibility of obtaining suitable 
and competent Indian officers from different provinces is always considered. 
There is, however, no question of communal representation in posts of this 
nature, which are filled on the basis of merit and suitability. 

Number of Bihar and Orissa Muslims serving in the Government of 
India Secretariat and Attached Offices. 

163. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI (on behalf of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafeez) : 
Will Government kindly state the number of Bihar and Orissa Muslims sepa- 
rately employed in the Government of India Secretariat and its attached 
and subordinate offices as (a) superintendents, (b) assistants, (c) clerks, and 
(d) typists ? 

b2 
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The Honourable Mr. M. G. HALLETT : I regret that Government 
have not the information the Honourable Member desires and are not pre- 
pared to place upon departments the burden of collecting it. As already 
explained in reply to question No. 161, Government have not undertaken to 
secure representation from provinces either generally or in terms of particular 
communities. 


DEATH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Sir DINSHAW MULLA. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Honourable Members must have 
heard with profound sorrow the news of the sad and untimely death of the 
Right Honourable Sir Dinshaw Mulla, who was some time ago Law Member in 
the Government of Tndia. Sir Dinshaw Mulla was a great scholar and an 
erudite. He started life as a solicitor and after a lew years of successful work 
in that profession his natural propensities led him to go in for the Bar. As an 
advocate he made a great reputation in the Bombay Presidency and within a 
short time of his professional career lie was elevated to a High Court Judgship. 
There he performed his work with great distinction and despite very heavy 
work and laborious hours of official duties lie wrote several monumental legal 
works which enhanced his reputation as a great lawyer. He was later on 
selected for the office of Law Member here during the absence on leave of the 
late Mr. S. R. Das and here he acquitted himself very well. He was also- 
appointed a Member of the Assembly and took his seat in that House especially 
to deal with an important Bill, namely, the Sale of Goods Bill. Later on, his 
great merits, his scholarship, and his profound knowledge of law secured for 
him a seat on the Judicial Committee and he was appointed Privy Councillor 
by His Majesty’s Government. His works have always been quoted with 
great esteem and respect in the High Courts of India. He contracted a serious 
illness during his term of office on the Judicial Committee and returned to India 
last year and he died suddenly yesterday morning. I feel certain that this 
Council is profoundly sorrowful to receive this news and that it is your desire 
that I should communicate to his bereaved family the sympathy and condo- 
lence of this House. 


SUGAR-CANE BILL - continued. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We will now proceed to deal with 
the clauses of the Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in 
sugar factories, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 3. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALT (United Provinces : Nominated 
Non-Official) : If I stand this morning it is not with a view to make a speech, 
since we have had quite a sufficiency of speeches since yesterday. I pointed 
out, Sir, in the course of the first reading, that it was not at all clear why power 
has been reserved under sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 3 by the Governor General 
in Council to fix minimum prices for the purchase of sugar-cane. The Bill is 
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.more or less of a purely provincial character and but for certain coiysiderations, 
to which reference Was made yesterday, similar Bills in all likelihood would 
have been introduced and passed by the Provincial Legislatures concerned. It 
is no doubt convenient to have a measure of this character before the Central 
Legislature as it does away with the necessity of having a similar measure in 
every Council but after all this Act is to be administered by the Provincial 
Governments. As a matter of fact the whole show is a show of the Povincial 
Government and not of the Central Government. That being so. Sir, I do 
not know what is the object of giving certain powers under this sub-clause to 
the Governor General in Council 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Can an 
Honourable Member make a speech on a clause unless he Wants to oppose 
it and wants deletion from the Bill ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Any Honourable Member is 
entitled to speak on clauses when they come up for consideration. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALT : This is a point, Sir, on which 
information would be Welcome to this House. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, the point taken is. Why is this power 
taken ? Well, it has been taken at the suggestion of provinces. Why have 
the provinces desired the Government of India to take that poWer ? Because, 
as We all know, the best of neighbours have a chance of not always agreeing. 
If by any chance as to the minimum price two neighbouring provinces did not 
see eye to eye, if one feels that the other is fixing a price which is distasteful to 
one, one wishes the Government of India more or less as an arbitrator composing 
that difference and seeing that the differences do not go any further. It is for 
this reason that this reservation, so to speak, is made. If the Government of 
India do not reserve to themselves the power to do this, whenever a dispute 
arises between two provinces, no doubt some machinery could be devised, 
some sort of arbitrat ion to settle a small matter like this. But it Was felt 
that on the whole it would be better if the power vested in the Governor General 
in Council. 

The onourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

" That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion Was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4 to 8 Were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 1. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That sub-clause { 3 ) of clause 1 be omitted.” 

Sir, the object of this sub-clause is the same as what the Leader of the 
House expressed in answer to the speech made by my Honourable friend from 
the North-West Frontier Province. By this sub-clause Government make the 
Bill permissive for the provinces to take it up or throw it into the waste paper 
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basket. Sir, we are afraid that the result will be that the factories working 
in one province where the Bill has been taken up by the Local Government 
would be at a disadvantage as compared with factories working in another 
province where the Local Government has not adopted this Bill, because in 
the province where this Bill will be taken up they will fix a minimum price. 
Whether it will be practicable or not I do not know. I have got my own doubts. 
But the factory owners will have to pay a certain price, whereas in the province 
where this Bill will not be taken up the factory owners will be at liberty to 
pay as much as they like. Sir, at the Conference that was held in Simla in July 
last, there was a great divergence of opinion on this measure. It was only 
the United Provinces represented by the Honourable Mr. J. P. Srivastava who 
pressed for this measure. The other provinces either opposed it tooth and nail 
or expressed their doubts over its utility. In these circumstances, Sir, I think 
the other provinces may not enforce the Bill and the whole burden may 
fall on the United Provinces. There are a large number of factories in Bihar. 
I find that the representative of the Bihar Government was totally against the 
view’s placed before the Conference by Mr. J. P. Srivastava. With your per- 
mission, Sir, I will read the views expressed by the Bihar Government in the 
Conference. The Bihar Government was represented by Mr. H. C. Prior, who 
spoke on behalf of that Government and said : 

“ The view of my Government is that any legislation for zoning, licensing of factories 
or fixation of cane prices is impracticable and will go against the interests both of 
the cane-growers and of the development of the industry ”. 

He also, later on, said : 

“ The sugar-cane was then the most profitable crop for the ryot to grow ” 

and observed that a fair price was generally paid for cane and it seemed likely 
that in North Bihar the ordinary rules of supply and demand will result in 
a fair price being paid in the future. He concluded by saying that 

“ The Bihar Government considered that it would be absolutely impracticable to 
enforce by legislation the payment of any minimum price ”. 

So, Sir, the Bihar Government was definitely opposed to this measure, and their 
representative, the Revenue Secretary, placed their views before the Conference. 
Sir, it was not only Bihar. Bengal was also opposed to this. Dr. G. P. Hector, 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, observed that the Bengal Government’s view 
was that legislation was not necessary. All that they were anxious about was 
that nothing should be said or done at this stage of the industry to frighten 
away capital. Sir, the Madras Government was also opposed to the Bill. The 
Madras Government was represented by the Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
Kumaraswamy Reddiar, Minister of Education and Excise. He remarked that 
bo far as the Madras Government was concerned, they had at that time no inten- 
tion of introducing legislation in the Local Legislature. Sir, Bombay was also 
against this measure. The Bombay Government was represented by Mr. 
V. V. Gadgil, who, speaking on behalf of the Bombay Government, said 
that they had not so far considered nor had they under contemplation any Bill 
for fixing up priced or zoning or licensing. The Punjab Government was 
represented by Dr. Gokal Chand Narang, the Minister, and he also expressed 
his doubts and was against this measure. I have already quoted his remarks 
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yesterday and therefore need not quote them again. It was only the United 
Provinces Government, represented by the Honourable Mr. J. P. Srivastava 
who pressed for this view. Considering the views of all these Governments, 
we are afraid that if this sub-clause (3) remains the result will be 
that it will be taken up by the United Provinces Government but not 
by the other Governments, and so the factories in other provinces will 
have an advantage of paying less for their cane and hence getting more 
return than the factories of the United Provinces. Now, Sir, with 
your permission I will also mention the views of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. A Sugar Conference was held at Patna 
on the 4th January, 1934. In inaugurating the Conference His Excellency 
the Governor pointed out clearly a few practical objections with regard to the 
fixation of prices or minimum prices of cane in his address in opening the 
Conference and said that he was diffident. He observed that a fair price 
for cane in one locality was not necessarily a fair price in another and a com- 
mon formula might work out most inequitably for both contracting parties. 
Moreover, he added, that if a factory was prohibited from buying cane below 
a certain price there was no compulsion either moral or material for it to con- 
tinue to work for a single day after the season ceased to be profitable, and it 
might be that the unsaleable surplus for the cultivator would be increased 
and be turned unprofitably into qnr, fed to the cattle or used as field manure. 
He also pointed out that by fixing a minimum price the cultivator might 
get better paid for a part of the crop but on the whole might find himself worse 
off on account of the large waste involved by early closing down of the factory. 
He concluded by saying that the problem of ensuring that a minimum price 
fixed by the Government should reacli the actual grower of the cane was one 
of the most difficult in the present situation. So,. Sir, that Conference was 
not agreeable upon this measure. I find that in the teeth of the opposition 
from all the Provincial Governments the Bill is being enacted and then it is 
made permissible. It will certainly hit hard the United Provinces. When I 
say this I am also speaking for the benefit of the agriculturist, because, as 
pointed out, these difficulties will crop up. It is very difficult to fix the quality 
of the cane and most of the cane is not of that improved variety for which I 
think the price will be fixed. Even if a sliding scale is fixed I am of opinion 
that it is very difficult to fix a scale for dry cane or half-dried cane or cane 
which gives much or less sacrose. There are so many things involved in this. 
Therefore I agree with the views of all these Local Governments that it will 
ultimately go against the cane-growers and the measure instead of doing 
any benefit is likely to do harm to them. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I HUSAIN : I 
have not been quite able to understand what the Honourable Member has in 
view. Does he think that by this amendment the Act will become unen- 
forceable in any province ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : It should be for the whole of India or for no part. That 
is my object. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-lIUSAIN : Then 
he thinks that by the elimination of sub-clause (3) of clause 1 one of the two 
objects will be attained, one being that the Act will become unenforceable in 
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any' province, or that it will be compulsorily enforced in all provinces. Well, 
before explaining once more what Government’s policy is, may I invite his 
attention to clause 3, which has already been passed by the House, showing 
that Local Governments will possess the power to create these controlled areas 
and to fix prices. Therefore one of his two objects, that it should not be en- 
forced in any province, cannot materialize. Therefore he recognizes and 
admits that his amendment cannot make the Act unenforceable in any part of 
India. Now, let us see whether his second object, that it should be com- 
pulsorily enforced throughout India, is achieved by the omission of sub-clause 
(3). If he again refers to clause 3, which is the enabling clause, he will see 
that it does not compel any Local Government to enforce the clause. There- 
fore the elasticity which is the very essence of the Bill remains and it will be 
open to the United Provinces Government to enforce it tomorrow and it will 
be open to the Bihar Government to refuse to enforce it for five years. There- 
fore, obviously my Honourable friend cannot achieve cither object he has in 
view by this amendment, which 1 trust therefore he feels it unnecessary to 
press. 

Now, as regards the desirability or otherwise of his two objects, they go 
contrary to the very principle of the Bill and therefore I cannot accept the 
amendment. I take this opportunity of making one comment on my Honour- 
able friend’s speech and of repeating what I ventured to submit yesterday. 
Honourable Membe rs will find that it pays to obtain their information and 
knowledge from original authorities rather than from extracts quoted by a 
propagandist publication. If my Honourable friend had taken the trouble 
to study the Sugar Conference proceedings, he would not have got himself 
involved in making allegations which are not borne out by the proceedings 
of the Conference. For instance, he said all provinces excepting the United 
Provinces opposed the proposal. That is not a fact. 1 happened to preside 
over the Sugar Conference. What the Punjab, Madras and Bengal said was 

“We have either no sugar factory, or perhaps one or two. The problem has not 
arisen in our province?. We are not in a position to say what should be done, nor has there 
been any trouble in our province which would have led us to inquire into the matter and 
form an opinion *\ 

The Sugar Conference was quite clear that there were but two provinces in 
India, the United Provinces and Bihar, which were concerned and they held 

opposite views. Therefore to begin to name 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : May I know if the Sugar Conference arrived at any conclu- 
sion on this point ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-l-HUSAIN : Here, 
again, my Honourable friend would never have put that question if he had 
even cursorily glanced through the proceedings of the Conference ; he would 
have seen that there were certain resolutions passed. There was resolution 
No. 1 passed which dealt with this question. There was, again, another reso- 
lution concerning legislation. He has talked about divergence of opinion. 
There was a world of divergence of opinion. The representatives of 
sugar-cane growers said they wanted protection. The representatives of 
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millowners said, with the honourable exception of one or two British firms, 

“ They want no protection ; they are getting too much already ; Government should 
not interfere. This is very important. Why should Government interfere ? They are 
getting much more than they used to ”. 

There were representatives of Government and sugar-cane-growers saying 
that factories were making a good deal of income. Some representatives of 
millowners kept discreet silence, while some took it upon themselves to say 
that they were running at a loss. Such divergence of opinion, I presume, 
must exist in all human affairs. The human element- is there. Self-interest 
is there. Class interest is there ; but it devolves upon those who have to 
conduct the affairs of the country to see that class interests do not swallow up 
the interests of the country as a whole or t he interests of all persons concerned, 
and it is this which it is hoped Provincial Governments will be able to do better 
if they acted within their powers which this legislation hopes to invest them 
with. Sir, this is really wide away from the point. The main point in the 
discussion was my Honourable friend’s amendment. lie recognizes that 
it does not serve the end he has in view. Therefore I hope the House will 
reject it in case lie does not withdraw it. 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

Thb Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-l-HUSAIN (Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in sugar factories, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

In view of the lengthy discussion we have already had, I do not think the 
House would like me to make another speech. 

Sir, T move. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SAliAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to oppose the passage of this Bill. 1 may at 
the outset mention. Sir, that I practically own no interest in any sugar mill in 
India, nor have I a proprietory sugar mill of my own, so that my position 
becomes quite clear, that I deal with this Bill as a landlord and not as an indus- 
trialist concerned in the industry. The Honourable the Leader of the House, 
when I interjected during his speech yesterday, and termed this measure 
as a skeleton measure retorted and said it would appear as a skeleton to those 
millowners who tried to convert the cane -grower into a skeleton. I say, Sir, 
that that remark will equally apply to the Government when they like to use 
this measure and to turn a sugar mill concern into a skeleton. The Honourable 
the Leader of the House yesterday during the course of the speech which he 
delivered after I interjected clearly admitted that this Bill was liable to be 
abused. Sir, to frame a measure which can be easily abused and to ask that 
measure to be passed is a matter which I leave to Honourable Members to 
judge for themselves. I called this Bill a skeleton Bill, because it does not 


* Vide page 936, ante. 
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lay down any fundamentals as regards the determination of the prices of 
various classes of cane. It gives practically a blank cheque to Provincial 
Governments. Whenever we wanted to move any matter in this House which 
was a provincial transferred subject, the reply which we used to get here 
was that it was a matter for the Provincial Councils to deal with. The Honour : 
able the Leader of the House has just said, in reply to my Honourable friend 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mchrotra, that this Bill when passed into 
law may or may not be adopted by the provinces. That shows that there is 
no necessity of putting this Bill in the Central Legislature because this is not 
even at this stage intended to be an all-India measure. It would have been 
much better if the Local Councils had not been usurped of their legitimate 
function. Yesterday the Honourable the Member for Agriculture eulogized 
the speech of my esteemed friend the Honourable the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga. He praised his speech very much and said it was a very eloquent 
speech and so on, but he failed to deal with the principal points raised by the 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja. I should like to ask the Member for Agricul- 
ture by what criterion they will fix the fair price of cane ? This Council has 
a right to know from him how that will be done, how the various grades of cane 
will be classified and who will decide the quantity of juice, after being ex- 
posed to the sun for any number of days, in various factories and during its 
working hours ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mtan Str FAZL-J-HTTSATN : Who 
decides now i 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Now it is 
decided by the mill experts who know their job well. I am afraid if this Bill 
is passed into law the matter will probably be put into the hands of some sub- 
ordinate official who will invariably not be competent. 

Sir, I should also like the Honourable the Member for Agriculture to say 
what return does the Government propose to give to the cane-grower on the 
sugar-cane that he produces. Sir, I consider this measure to be the thin end 
of the wedge as regards interfering in the working of the industries. It is 
a very bad precedent and an unprecedented and novel soit of legislation which 
the Government has introduced to regulate the price of the raw material. I 
do not think there is a parallel in the world of this sort and I would also like to 
know from the Honourable mover of this Bill whether this Bill is the first of its 
kind or whether other raw materials will be similarly dealt with ? T welcome 
a measure which raises the price of agricultural produce but at the Bame time 
I do not want a pious Act and a pious wish enacted in this House in the shape 
of the thin end of the wedge. My own conviction is, Sir, that even if this 
measure is passed in this House, which I hope it will be • 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Hear, 
hear ! 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS there 

will not be any hope of successfully working it. The Leader of the House has 
been pleased by my remark that it will be passed by this House. I am sorry 
to say, Sir, that this House today, when the presence of the elected Members 
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is very meagre, cannot prevent any measure from going through at the tail 
end of the session. Sir, my Honourable friend, the Nawab Sahib of Hoti, 
rightly observed yesterday that he did not like the Government to interfere 
in the fixation of the prices of agricultural raw produce. I know it as a fact, 
Sir, that in the Punjab and in other provinces efforts by the agriculturists are 
-being made to get the revenue and the water-tax reduced because the prices 
of produce have fallen. The settlement departments in various provinces 
have at intervals of a certain number of years revised the settlements with a 
view to enhance th<3 revenue. The time has now come when the enhancement 
of revenue has become impossible and perhaps Government will use this way 
to temporarily raise the prices of raw materials and thereby probably to en- 
hance or to justify their land revenue. Sir, yesterday when \ observed that 
out of the extra revenue that the Central Government will get out of the sugar 
excise duty the grant to the Agricultural Research Institute be doubled, the 
Honourable the Leader of the House observed that we did not appreciate the 
working of the Agricultural Research Department. We, Sir, fully appreciate 
the work which the Agricultural Research Department is doing and that was the 
reason why I wanted the grant to be doubled. As far as cotton, wheat, sugar- 
cane, etc., are concerned, it has done a great deal in that direction. In the 
Punjab the Coimbatore type of sugar-cane has been introduced which has added 
to the earnings of the agriculturists and has also been a great factor in not 
allowing the cane to be stolen for chewing purposes. Instead of telling us 
whether they will or will not double the grant to the Agricultural Institute, the 
Honourable Member fell into platitudes and there he ended without making a 
definite statement. He simply said th/'ir activities will be enlarged but he did 
not say to what extent the activities will be enlarged and what further allot- 
ment of funds from that extra income will be devoted to this purpose. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Nawab Mohammad Hayat Khan 
Noon, was much surprised at ray opposing this Bill. He was surprised 
because I being a landlord ought not to have opposed the Bill. T think the 
Honourable Nawab would be amply satisfied by the arguments that I have put 
forward now, and will see that there, were some reasonable grounds for my opposi- 
tion. I want the prices of the agricultural produce to be raised. F want all 
measures which can be effectively worked to be passed which will actually 
result in raising the prices. But I do not want to let a precedent be created 
which will interfere with the working of the industries and which may lead 
possibly to their destruction. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN NOON : 
Is it not a matter to raise the price of s (gar cane ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lai.a RAM SARAN DAS : It seems 
so but my Honourable friend does not realize that nobody in this world can dic- 
tate prices. A world dictator in the United States of America is now dealing 
with this very difficult problem and how far he will succeed is a problem before the 
world. To plunge into such violent experiments in my opinion is imprudent 
and unwise. It is a question of supply and demand. Supposing the Govern- 
ment fixes the price of the cane at a certain figure which does not suit the sugar 
factory near it, what would be the result ? The question is whether the price 
which is now being realized by the cane-growers in the various provinces is more 
than what it used to be before, or whether that price is not more than the pri^o 
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upon which the Government assessed their land revenues and the water rates in 
various provinces. I should like the Honourable the Member lor Agriculture 
to give us some figures whether the cane prices which are being realized 
now by the cane-growers are the same as they used to be five years ago. 
Are those prices the same on which the various assessments of land revenue 
were made ? If the sugar factory refuses to buy cane at that rate, what measures 
will Government adopt to dispose of the cane at a fixed price of those people for 
whom they have allotted a certain area ? Supposing a particular cultivator 
stands in need of money and he wants to dispose of his cane a little below 
the price which has been fixed by the Government. What will that man do ? 
Cane is a material which if exposed to the air and sun day by day begins to dry up. 
The more you store it, the more it dries. Sir, taking all these points into 
consideration, 1 am strongly of opinion that this Bill is an unworkable Bill and 
ought not to be adopted by this House. I consider, Sir, that this Bill is an in- 
direct addition to the excise duty. It is also an indirect way of raising taxation, 
or revenue, because my own impression is in case I am wrong the Honourable 
the mover will put me right that the object is more to justify the con- 
tinuance of the present high land revenue and anything else which has prompt- 
ed this Bill to be launched. The Honourable the Leader of the House himself 
admitted yesterday that this Bill was simply being introduced because of the 
Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill and so of course the reason becomes patent. The 
Government yesterday, through the Honourable the 1 reader of the House, ex- 
pressed a great deal of sympathy for the poor agriculturist. When we see in 
actual practice whether this wish is sincere and whether Government actually 
do anything to help materially the agriculturist, I am sorry that the impression 
we get is otherwise. In the Punjab, the zamindars made a hue and cry that 
as the prices of the various stuffs have fallen, land revenue and water rate 
should be reduced. They also claimed that when Government was making 
from 35 to 42 per cent, on the various canals — on some of the Punjab Canals 
the Government are making more than 40 per cent, rent— is that the way to help 
the agriculturist ? Why should not Government have a reasonable return 
upon the investment they have made on the canals ? Sir, they have taken 
this one measure to show that they will be able to increase the price. 

I understand that this Bill was originated by the gifted Governor of the 
United Provinces. That is my impression, Sir. I may be wrong in that. 
But that is what the general impression of the public is, that this Bill was 
originated by His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey. Sir, the object under- 
lying the Bill of course is laudable, because it poses anyhow to help the agri- 
culturist. But, Sir, I would request the Honourable the mover and this Honour- 
able House to leave this matter to the discretion entirely of the Local Councils 
and of Local Governments. In case they consider that there is any necessity 
for such a measure being introduced, they can introduce this measure in their 
province. I dislike such a measure being thrust upon the provinces. If this is 
the beginning of autonomy which the various provinces are soon to have, 
I think it is a very bad augury. The Honourable the Member for Agri- 
culture also observed that there were only one or two sugar factories in the 
Punjab 1 might mention for his information that I know of more than six 
or seven factories 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : There are 12 factories in the Punjab. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : My 
Honourable friend says that there are 12 factories 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : Old ones. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Can 
you give me the date on which these 12 factories existed 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Well, 
Sir, 1 will try to give the information I have and to mention the places. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
There is no use mentioning places. I want time. T want to know whether 
these factories existed on the 1st April, 1933, and, if so, how many t 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 1 under- 

stand the factory at Sonepet, the factory at Amritsar, the factory near 
Batala, and the factory near Gujranwala existed before that date. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : 
In working order on 1st April, 1933 ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Yes, 
that is my information. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : There is no old factory at Gujranwala. One was started last June 
or July. I know Gujranwala. I was there nearly five years. The factory 
was started in June or July and it might have been completed last January. 
As regards the factory at Amritsar, it is not a factory for making sugar from 
sugar-cane but it is a factory for making sugar from gur. Similarly, the other 
factories, so far as I know, are factories for making sugar from gur. Besides 
Sonepet, I do not know of any other cane-crushing factory before last year. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Well, 
the Honourable Nawab Sahib has made a distinction between factories which 
turn out sugar from sugar-cane and sugar from gur. I find no such difference. 
The Amritsar factory has been in existence for a number of years now. 

The Honourable Nawab Malik MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAN 
NOON : This Bill is not for fixing the price of gur. It is for fixing the price 
of sugar-cane. It doe^ not affect these factories. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : It does 
affect these factories because, after all, the price of gur will be based on the 
price of sugar. On principle when you give protection to a certain industry, 
upon the recommendation of the Tariff Board, and turn round after the lapse 
of a very small period to begin to impose an excise duty is a departure which I 
very much deprecate. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I 
thought we had finished with that Bill yesterday I 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : This 
Bill, Sir, is part and parcel of that Bill. The Leader of the House himself 
observed in moving for consideration of this Bill that it followed 
li a. m. as a consequence of the other Bill, as it concerns the raw material 
for sugar production. I think my argument equally applies. 
With these few words I oppose the passage of the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : I am afraid when I spoke at the second reading I was misunderstood 
by some of my friends and I wish to clear up the points. I did not oppose 
this measure because I rt?garded it as harmful to the agriculturists. I oppose 
it because 1 find it insufficient. It does not remedy even a substantial part of 
our trouble, the agriculturists’ troubles. I am going to recite those and give 
suggestions. If it was a measure which cured our ills we would have welcomed 
it with open arms. Even if it had been a palliative we would have been grate- 
ful. But when we find that instead of either, we arc being administered a 
narcotic which will benumb our senses we cannot but oppose it. The require- 
ment of the agriculturists is more money. All other things are a means to that 
end. Therefore, in order to increase the purchasing power of the agricul- 
turist we ought to go deeply into their troubles and find out what they require. 
My own diagnosis is that we want better qualities and more productive 
varieties of cane to be produced by the growers. It would matter little 
whether we get five annas or four annas per maund, if we can produce only 100 
maunds an acre. But if we produced 250 maunds per acre and got only 
four annas per maund we would be much better off. It is for this reason that 
when this protective measure was before the House in 1932 1 appealed for the 
agricultural aspect to be looked into. Now, again, 1 appeal to the Govern- 
ment to increase the productivity of the land in which cane is grown by intro- 
ducing better varieties and by making arrangements to supply manures at 
cheaper rates. Then our requirement is that we should have facilities for 
transport. If we can bring our canes from greater distances at cheaper cost 
it would be profitable for us to dispose of a greater quantity of cane than we are 
disposing of now. Then, the greatest difficulty of all from which the Indian 
agriculturist suffers is the want of credit facilities. For this purpose we tried 
our best during the Reserve Bank discussion, and we have tried before and 
since, to get more facilities in this direction. If it were found possible for 
Government to help the agriculturist to tide over their difficulties we could 
hold out and we could dictate our prices to the millowners. If we have no 
credit facilities then the provisions of this Act will not be able to give us the 
relief which we want. In this connection I should like to make a suggestion 
to the Honourable Member and if he finds it feasible he may adopt it on 
some other occasion. Some industries have imposed a cess upon themselves. 
If we could have a cess , say , of a pie per maund , to be paid by the sugar-cane- 
growers and a pie per maund to be paid by the mills also y with a contribution 
of a like amount from the Government, to make a fund to provide credit faci- 
lities for sugar-cane growers, it would be very helpful to the growers. Sir, 
I am afraid when we suggested during the discussion of the last Bill a grant of 
more money to the Agricultural Department, that good intention of ours was 
not appreciated by the Member in charge. We had no axe to grind. We 
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simply wished that this Department which is somewhat like the transferred and 
nation-building departments in the provinces should get its due share and, if 
necesary, more than its due share. As far as this Bill is concerned, my 
Honourable Leader has said that it would have been better if the Provincial 
Councils had been left in charge of these things instead of the Provincial 
Government. The Councils do not come in anywhere in this measure and this 
being a transferred subject we regard every encroachment either by the Local 
Government or by the Government of India with a certain amount of suspicion. 
And the only justification which there could be for bringing forward a Bill 
in the Central Legislature would be to establish uniformity in an all-India 
industry, the uniformity lying in the price that could be fixed. If a minimum 
price were to be fixed by this Bill, that no matter what variety it is or what 
kind of cane it is, it shall not be sold at less than four annas, then there would 
have been some justification for bringing forward a measure in the Central 
Legislature. Without any quantum of the minimum price being fixed by the 
Central Legislature, the whole basis of bringing a measure in the Central 
Legislature disappears, because of all the other matters the Provincial Councils 
are better judges and they could have better disposed of them. As it is now, 
we find that either the Government of India or the Local Governments will 
function to the exclusion of the Provincial Legislatures. Sir, my own diag- 
nosis is that this Bill was more or less a vote catching Bill, brought as a bait 
to the agriculturists in the Assembly and the Council of State to placate them 
and to get their support to the bigger measure, the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill. 
As it was brought forward with that intention the result was that the Bill 
suffers from want of foresight and a certain amount of rawness. It is not well 
considered. 

Sir, as regards the point about which my Honourable friend Saiyid Baza 
Ali twitted me by saying that some of my suggestions could not be reconciled 
with each other — about the way in which millowners could override this 
measure- I thought that when even a novice like myself knows that it is 
permissible to enter alternate pleas, he would not take me to task for playing 
the game which his profession has been playing for a long time. It is the privi- 
lege of the defence to enter alternate pleadings, not of the prosecution. Here, 
Sir, the Opposition is in the happy position of being the defence. Sir, this Bill 
although it might do a certain amount of good - no one can deny that 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian SIR FAZL-1- HUSAIN : No, 
it is denied by your Leader ! 

TnE Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM it is capable of doing such 

a slight measure of good in comparison with our troubles, that I think Govern- 
ment would have been better advised to bring forward a more comprehensive 
measure — a well thought-out measure — than the present measure. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : I have made 
my position clear yesterday that I am for the fixation of prices and for better 
prices of cane, but not through the measure that is before the House. I think 
that by this measure we will do more harm than good to the cultivators. 
The only way for fixation of prices is to form co-operative societies and let these 
co-operative societies be attached to every factory. Sir, we have done the same 
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thing and we consider that there is no other possible way for the fixation of the 
price of cane. It is impossible to get the same variety of cane from places 
within a radius of even two or three miles from the factory. Our experience is 
that we daily receive, canes of different qualities, fresh and good cane, cane that 
was cut three or four days ago, half dry cane and even half burnt canes. All 
these kinds of cane are brought to the factory, and as this co-operative society 
is meant for the benefit of the cultivators and as the cane is to be supplied by its 
own members, the factory paid the same price to everybody, but certainly at 
a loss to the factory. I think no other factory would do that. When the 
Government is going to fix the price of cane and place an excise duty upon 
factories the factories would naturally resent it and will not take the inferior 
cane. The result will be that the poor cultivator will suffer and therefore, 
Sir, I think this measure is not in the interests of the cane-growers. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : ft may be a minimum price or 
minimum prices ; it may be one. two, three, four or any number of prices for 
different qualities of cane. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : I quite agree with my Honourable friend, but the difficulty is 
will the Government appoint a competent authority at the gate of every factory 
for solving this problem. A scale of price is fixed, the cane is brought before the 
factory and the manager or the chemist says, “ This quality of cane is inferior ; 
this can be classed in the last grade ”. Who will be there all the 24 hours to 
determine whether the cane is of that quality or not ? Cane is received at the 
factory all the 24 hours. If Government is going to do that it will have to 
appoint three competent men for every factory at eight-hour shifts, who will 
be present all the 24 hours to decide whether the cane is of that quality or not. 
That is not an easy problem at all ; it is very difficult. Therefore, Sir, we think 
that it will ultimately harm the cane-grower instead of doing any substantial 
good. These are some of the difficult questions that strike me and I would like 
the Honourable the Leader of the House to throw some light upon them. It 
would be difficult to determine a standard quality for which the price is to be 
paid. For instance, should a factory buy cane giving a smaller yield of sugar 
at the same rate as that giving a larger yield ? IIow are the quality disputes 
to be settled ? What will the grower of inferior cane do with his cane if he 
cannot sell it to the factory at a lower rate ? Is the price of cane to be fixed 
for dry cane or for fresh cane ? What will the cultivator do with his dry cane ? 
Is the cost of carriage to the factory gate to be deducted or not ; otherwise why 
should the factory get cane from a distance and what should the grower of that 
cane do with it ? Supposing a grower is at a distance of ten miles and a mini- 
mum price is fixed, what will be the result of that cane ? The factory would 
not like to have cane from ten miles away or when it is brought to the factory 
gate becomes half dry. They will have the cane which is quite fresh and which 
can be had close to the factory. What will the cultivators do if the cane is 
refused by the factory ? 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
They can go to an arbi 1 ration board surely showing the sample ? 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : This is not a commodity which can wait for an arbitration 
board. Every day and every hour the cane deteriorates, and by the time the 
arbitration board decide, the whole thing will be useless and the tenant will 
not get a single pie. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
May I interrupt the Honourable Member ? There is the kanungo , there is the 
patwari , there is the naib tahsildar , there is the tahsildar , and there is the 
Revenue Assistant. They can value the thing. (An Honourable Member : 
‘‘ All present at the factory ? ”) Somebody will be present. 

TnE Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : Even if somebody resides in the factory, what will happen if 
in a locality there are two or three factories ? Would the Honourable Member 
like them to live there and devote the whole time for these arbitrations only ? 
That is not possible. The Government will have to appoint a special staff. 
Then, if a price is fixed, there will be hardly any impetus to improve the quality 
of the ane ; the interest of the factory owners will cease. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
What about the lambardars of the village ? Cannot they decide ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 

MEHROTRA : They will represent only one party as they are interested them- 
selves. Is he to supply the cane to make gur or manufacture sugar as khand - 
saris ? How can it be discovered whether middlemen bought cane to sell to a 
factory or gur maker or khandsari ? This Act provides that ther.» will be 
licensed contractors. It will be very difficult to determine whether a certain 
contractor is going to supply cane to a khandsari factory working with less, 
than 20 men or to a factory or how much he has supplied to that factory and 
how much to other factories. These are very intricate questions connected 
with this Bill. Then, Sir, what would happen in a case where the cultivator 
grows cane of an unsuitable quality, as, for instance, in Bihar, where 
cultivators grow C. O. 206 ? I think if the factories are not to take 
that type of cane it will be a very bad day for its growers. Then, Sir, 

what will happen when there is an excess of cane ? The cane will 

fetch no price until it is carried over long distances to the factories. If 
the cane-grower turns this cane into gur he will not get moie than two 
annas per maund, so he will try his best to take it to the factory whether 
they would be willing to pay three to four annas per maund, making fifty to a 
hundred per cent, more than he would have got by turning it into gur . What 
will be the fate of these cane-growers ? I think most of them will lose rather 
than gain by this Bill. Therefore, Sir, I think it would be in the best interest 
of the cultivators and cane-growers, whom I have the honour to represent and 
for whose sake I have started a co-operative factory in the United Provinces, 
to withdraw this Bill and bring in another measure by which all the factories 
may be able to take their supply of cane through co-operative societies and 
Government may spend a portion out of this sugar excise duty for making the 
co-operative societies and that is the only way to solve the problem so far as 
the agriculturists are concerned. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Sir, 
at this last stage we have listened with very great interest to three speakers 
of the Progressive Party, all three of them speaking not as those interested in 
mills but as those interested in cane-grovvers. The Leader of the Party declared 
that he was speaking in the capacity of a cane -grower himself. Sir, I do not 
know to what extent the solicitude of the Honourable Member to speak on behalf 
of cane-growers is a device, which they said was responsible for this Bill, for 
catching the votes of cane-growers. This requires a certain amount of search- 
ing of hearts. If [ am producing this Bill to catch the votes of those interested 
in cane-growers, are not the professions of those three Honourable Members to 
be keenly interested in cane-growers also due to their desire to propitiate the 
cane-growers of their constituencies ? But let me remind them, Sir, that the 
cane-growers of the country are learning by experience. They are not 
satisfied with professions of interest that the Honourable Members may give 
expression to. They also want to know what these sympathisers and suppor- 
ters of theirs have actually said. To take the Honourable Members in turn 
the Honourable the Leader of the Party said this measure is a pious measure. 
I am very glad, Sir, for his being so generous as to say that it is not an impious 
measure. I am very glad that it is a pious measure. Kvery measure, Sir, 
conceived with the object of doing good is a pious measure. If, thereby, by any 
chance, Sir, lie meant that it is a measure which is only pious and of no use - 
1 trust that was not his meaning- - - 

The Honourable Hal Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : That 
was my meaning. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : If 
that is his meaning, Sir, I have nothing but to express regret at this levity on 
his part. To call my Bill a pious measure and to call a pious person a person 
who is of no use 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I called it 
pious because it is unworkable. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I see 
the Honourable the Leader of the Progressive Party has corrected himself. 
What he means is that a pious person is a person who is not workable. Well, 
Sir, I have never understood pious to mean this. I always understood pious to 
mean a person who is actuated by the one desire to serve the creatures of God 
and to help them and to eliminate evil as far as it lies in human nature to do so. 
Anyhow it was in that sense that this Bill was conceived and I trust the House 
will take it in that sense rather than in the impious souse to which the Leader of 
the Progressive Party referred. 

Now, I cannot really say, Sir, that I have followed every point which 
the Honourable the Leader of the Progressive Party made. At one time lie 
says this measure is nothing short of placing a blank cheque in the hands of 
Local Governments and that in doing so I am usurping the functions of the 
Local Governments. Now, how can he reconcile these two statements ? If I 
am giving a blank cheque to the Local Governments to write on that cheque 
whatever they like, the power is being given to the Local Governments. I have 
signed and finished with it. They can write whatever they like in it. A million, 
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a hundred millions, or a hundred thousand millions. Why does he say I am 
usurping their functions ? How can these two things be reconciled ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : What I 
meant was that a blank cheque was being given to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and that thereby the legitimate rights and functions of the Local Legis- 
lative Councils were being usurped. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-l-HUSAIN : Oh, 
now the Honourable the Leader of the Progressive Party is girding up his loins 
to protect the rights and privileges of the Local Legislatures against the on- 
slaught of the Local Governments ! May I remind him, Sir, that we entertain 
no such fear. All that this Bill involves relates to agriculture, co-operation, 
and industry and all of them are transferred subjects. The Local Govern- 
ments involved in these subjects are responsible ministries responsible to the 
Local Legislature. Therefore all this myth of Local Legislatures’ powers being 
usurped by the executive is nothing else but moonshine. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : The 
Minister will act with the support of the officials but not with the advice and 
support of the Local Councils. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir KAZL-I-HIJSA1N : There, 
again, the Honourable Member, having always felt called upon to assist the 
Legislature in the centre rather than in the provinces, can hardly speak with 
any experience of the subject. Let me assure him that Local Legislatures have 
a soul of their own and a mind of their own and if he were to consult members 
of his own Party he would s on realize that the Legislatures of their provinces 
can assert themselves. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I also point out that under 
clause 3 the Local Governments may first consult the Legislatures? There is 
nothing to prevent the Local Government consulting the Legislative Council 
by bringing forward a resolution and then proceeding to declare the area 
notified. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-IIUSA1N : As a 
matter of fact, Sir, lest this last speech of mine develops into a conversation, 
I had better keep it in my own hand. The solicitude for the welfare of Local 
Legislatures on the part of Members sitting opposite to me is absolutely un- 
necessary. There is no one in this House more solicitous than myself to 
protect the rights of Provincial Legislatures and Provincial Administration — 
having been a Member of a Local Legislature myself and also one responsible 
to a Local Legislature and afterwards an irresponsible Member as well. So 
I know exactly how the Local Councils and Local Governments stand. 

The Honourable Mr. 110SSAIN IMAM : Will the Honourable Member 
say where provision is made tor the Local Council being consulted ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 3. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSA1N IMAM : There is no mention of the 
Local Councils or of their being consulted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Governor would not take 
any steps without consulting his Ministers and it would be for the Ministers to 
M2CS o2 
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consult the Council. There is no express provision in the Bill, but it gives 
power to the Local Government to do so, if the Government so desires. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Str FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I am 
presently coming to the point. I do not think you gave yourself a chance by 
making the points which are truly relevant to the Bill, inasmuch as you also 
professed to oppose the Bill on the ground that it had not gone far enough. 
I am taking up that point. I am sorry I will be detaining the House for five 
or ten minutes more. Since you seem to be very keen on the matter, it will 
perhaps be as well for me not to give the impression that there is not a great 
deal to be said relating to this Bill. The Honourable the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion proceeded to say — a curious remark, I should have thought, for one who is 
so strong in accounts and in finance- that the absence of elected Members at 
the fag end of the session has encouraged us to do a thing like this. Well, Sir, 
how he can have miscalculated, I cannot for the life of me understand. Yester- 
day, his was the only discordant note about this Bill. True to the traditions 
of independence of thought, my Honourable friend gave to the members of his 
own party the right to express their own views and not he bound by party ties. 
That does great credit to his leadership. His follower from the United Pro- 
vinces expressed his opinion that the Bill was a good one and was likely to be 
productive of good results. His second follower, also from the U nited Provinces, 
said that he is for the principle of the Bill, and he provided what I may well 
term the artistic touch. He is out and out for the cane-grower. He is ready to 
help them in every way. He has started co-operative societies. The cane- 
grower must have a fixed price. A price can be fixed according to him. It has 
been fixed by him. It is working very well. That is a complete answer to all 
the suspicions and doubts that {ire entertained by the Leader of the Opposition. 
The only difference between that Honourable Member and myself is 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : On a personal explanation, Sir. What I said is this, that we 
have been able to fix the price because the factory is meant for the cane-growers 
primarily and for the capitalists secondarily. We do not want the factory to 
make a huge profit. We want that the cultivators and the members of the 
factory should be satisfied. It has therefore been practicable. Otherwise, the 
factories which are established merely by the capitalists cannot do so as they 
cannot be so charitable. 

The Honourable Kiian Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Thanks 
very much for this lucid explanation. Then, the Honourable Member from the 
United Provinces and the Progressive Party hold the view that in order to solve 
the problem what is needed is the transfer of factories into hands which are co- 
operative and consist of cane-growers. Is that right ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA: Yes. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : That 
is really a suggestion which Members ought to take seriously into consideration. 
I for one think that the subject has been mentioned to me so suddenly, so abrupt- 
ly, that I do not like to hazard any opinion on it. It is a suggestion, to my 
mind, worth considering and exploring and discussing. If he can carry his party 
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with him on that subject, he may count on the support of a very large number 
of people. I trust that in party meetings he will make his point and so conduct 
himself as to make his fellow Members listen to him and see the reason that is 
behind his proposal. The Honourable the Leader of the Progressive Party 
started his speech by dissociating himself from the millowners and from every- 
body except the cane-grower, and curiously enough, he proceeded to say that 
this Bill will in course of time make the factories into skeletons implying there- 
by that the cane-grower will become fat and strong, while the factory will 
dwindle into a skeleton. Well, Sir, if that is the picture 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM RARAN DAS : What I 
meant was that if the factory closes down on account of the high price fixed 
for the cane, what will be the fate of the cane-grower ? How will he get a 
fixed price ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HIJRAIN : He was 
afraid one stage will arrive where the fac tory will become a skeleton and there- 
fore will close down ; and the next stage will be when the cane-grower will 
become a skeleton. Is that so ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM RARAN DAR : Yes. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Well, 
Sir, I commend his foresight to the consideration of the House. I suppose the 
cane-grower will be no worse off then he was before this Bill. However, do 
not let us talk of such horrid things. In the first place, no one in this House 
wishes the factory to be a skeleton. All of us want the factory to remain and 
to thrive and to do good business. Where would the consumers be if the factory 
became a skeleton '< It is not our w ish. Our wish is that the factory should 
be strong, that it should make profits and good profits, but not too much pro- 
fit at the expense either of the consumer or the cane-grower. Let us have a 
fair deal. That is all Government is interested in. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAR : Why not 
define the limits of the profit of each, i.e., Hie grow r er and the manufacturer ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Oh, 
I daresay limits will soon be found. As a matter of fact, the two interests 
concerned when they are brought together will be far more reasonable than 
their supporters arc here inclined to be. They will find a w ay, like the managers 
of the co-operative factories w ho are, according to the Honourable Member 
from the United Provinces doing'such good Work. Why not ? I trust that the 
Honourable the Leader of the Progressive Party has not lost the cane-grower 
in him in his enthusiasm for the industry. 

Proceeding to his Deputy, he again made an entry w ith trumpets blowing— 
What is this Bill ? It tries to do a little good to the cane-grower ; not worth 
looking at ; throw’ it away ; we want something substantial ? Well, now, if 
this little thing threatens his Leader to reduce the factories to a skeleton, if I 
gave the full measure to the Deputy, there would be nothing left, not even the 
skeleton of the factories. What a contrast, and yet it speaks volumes for the 
independence of judgment of the members of the party ! The Deputy says, 
“ You worry yourself about the price of cane ! What nonsense ! Leave it 
alone I There are too many difficulties in solving it ! Let us produce more cane 1 
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Let us have better varieties !” As if, even if every acre produced more cane 
and better cane, the question of price will solve itself. The price will still have 
to be solved. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : There will be more in otu 
pockets. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : But 
there cannot be more in your pockets till the price is fixed. You may produce 
double the quantity of cane than you do now and sell it at less than half the 
price and then you will not have more in your pocket. You will have less. 
His Was a pathetic attempt to run aWay from the difficulty, to talk in heroics 
in order to cover his retreat from the difficulties. I trust he does not mind my 
making this reference to a very human Weakness '! 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : All of us have Weaknesses. 

The Honourable Kit an Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : When 
We are face to face with a difficulty which does not lend itself to an easy solu- 
tion, Well, we say, leave it alone ; let us say something ennobling and refined 
or rhetorical and so on. That is all very well. I am always for it. It produces 
a good spirit and raises our ideals. Within limits it is very good, but it must 
be within limits and provided you go back to your difficulty to solve it. Well, 
he has not tried to solve it in any way. He has only said, “ Leave it alone, let 
us produce more, and it will solve itself.” Well, these difficulties have a nasty 
way of returning and refuse to solve themselves. The same observa- 
tion applies to his remarks concerning transport and credit, points at which 
we have never been at issue. They are all good points and Government is 
always anxious to help in these matters. He has, however, made a very 
useful contribution to the controversy in suggesting that we should heve a 
cess for cane-growers as well as for mills and that Government should make 
its own contribution to the cesses obtained from these two sources. No doubt 
the money is to be spent for the benefit of the cane-growers. lie ended up by 
remarking about the Legislatures. I will not repeat myself on that subject. 
He need entertain no .apprehension of Provincial Legislatures being left in the 
background. It may be a matter of satisfaction to him to know that the move- 
ment in the United Provinces comes more from the Legislature than from the 
executive Government. He knows also that in his own province the Legis- 
lature is persuading the Provincial Government to modify its views. There- 
fore in view of these things how can he imagine that this Bill does anything 
in the way of interfering with the powers of Local Legislatures or contains 
any provision which curtails their powers ? As a matter of fact, Sir. the trouble 
with the Honourable Member is this. I have presented them with a suit 
length of cloth. One man says, you have not made me an achkan and pyjama, 
out of it. Another man says you have not made me a jacket and vest and a 
pair of trousers. Another man says I wanted only a chaddar , I do not want a 
suit. They forget that I have given them a piece of cloth. Each Local 
Government is free to make a nice lounge suit out of this measure, or an 
achkan and pyjama or, if it is so inclined, have a chaddar only, or make no 
use whatsoever of it, lock it up in the almirah and not use it. If they had 
understood that this was really all I claimed to do and have done, all their 
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criticisms would have been kept to themselves, and they would have said 
to themselves, as soon as the Local Government proceeds to make a suit out 
of this piece of cloth the people in the Legislature will see that they get what 
they require and not what the Local Government imagines they do. I have 
here the seeds of all the institutions which can be constituted with the object 
of doing the greatest possible good to the cane-grower as well as to the mill- 
owner. I pointed out clause 7, sub-clause {2) (a), wherein specific mention 
is made of setting up advisory committees 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Why not 
make it obligatory then for the various Pi ovineial Governments to consult 
their Legislatures ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSA1N : Again 
I have to repeat myself which I do not like doing because the House does not 
like it. My Honourable friend says, “ Leave the local Governments and Local 
Legislatures free. It is their job. It is a transferred subject. Why arc you 
imposing your will on them V 9 And yet the very next second he says, 4 4 Why 
not make it obligatory ?” As soon as I make it obligatory Itake away their 
freedom, 1 take away their initiative I take away all the authority that they 
possess. I impose my will on theirs. I work from the centre. I constitute 
myself into another Roosevelt. He does not want me to do it and at the same 
time he wants me to do it. 

(At this stage one Member rose in his seat to interrupt.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : We arc already pressed for time 
and we should allow the Honourable Member to have his say. 

The Honourable Khan Baitadtr Mian Sir FAZL-I-11USAIN : I 
think the real trouble is that if a little more time is devoted to thinking than 
to talking, the sessions of this House, or, for the matter of that, the sessions of 
the other House, will not be as long as they happen to be. I am sorry that 
my third friend of the Progressive Party has departed. I just have a few 
comments to make on his speech, which was an artistic one. ITe is for better 
prices for the cane-grower. He is for fixing prices, but he says it can be done 
only through co-operative agencies. Sir, I am free to confess that my own 
personal views are very much the same. The trouble at present is that an 
individual cane-grower or half a dozen growers or oven a dozen do not stand 
the ghost of a chance ordinarily in standing up against a factory in case the 
manager of the factory is inclined to take advantage of his position. They 
bring their cart-loads of cane to the factory. He can maliciously, unfairly 
and unnecessarily make them wait for a day and then say that the erne has 
deteriorated, that it is not fresh, or say that lie 1ms got too much already 
and did not want any more. These things, 1 am assured, have happened and, 
to the knowledge "of some of the Members opposite, are happening. 
Those who advise me that this is not a good enough measure and ask me to bring 
in another, do they feel that at present the conditions in factories other than 
those which are rim on a co-operative basis are so satisfactory that they do not 
want Government to take any measures ? Do they not realize that it is neces- 
sary to do something to enable Local Governments to deal with the proposals 
that various non-officials in the provinces are placing before them from time 
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to time ? This Bill does no more than afford that opportunity. I claim that 
the amount of elasticity left to Local Governments is so great that this Bill 
in no way interferes with either their power of taking the initiative or of dealing 
with the situation. 

Now, I come to the last point — a shower of questions. How will the price ' 
be fixed, variety of cane, yarious areas, various factors as to sugar-producing, 
and so on. Do you think I am justified in giving model answers to these 
qu'",tions which will bo mooted perhaps in 10, 20 or 30 advisory committees in 
each province ? Certainly not. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : But you 
can lay down the principles ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mtan Sir FAZL-I-HUSATN : I 
cannot lay down the principles ; no one can lay them down. They will have 
to be settled for each area with reference to the local conditions. There is the 
question of varieties of cane. There may be areas controlled by clause 3, by a 
Local Government where that question does not arise. There arc factories 
which are paying some price. Am I to understand that each manager of a 
factory is competent to judge between cart and cart, as to the sugar content 
in each cart and its paying price with reference to that ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : Roughly he does. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur M tax Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : Rough- 
ly that is true, he is supposed to do so ; and vet what happens is they come and 
they go and they are paid on grounds entirely different from the sugar factor 
or any other factor. What I want to do is instead of the upper dog or the lower 
dog settling the issue on any one of these points, both of them having a third 
party who will prevent anv one having au unfair advantage over the other. 
He will find out what is the difference and on what ground ; let each one put 
forward his case. They know perfectly well what the factories paid last year 
and even this year and what other factories are paying. Ts it impossible for the 
cane-grower and the factory owner to settle between themselves what the price 
should be ? Why should you assume that in every case they will disagree even 
right to the end ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA : How* will they be able to settle the minimum price ? The 
factory will have to pay the minimum price. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN : If 
the factory says which is the minimum price they have to pay 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am afraid you arc going into 
hypothetical questions ; it is not necessary. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Str FAZL-I-HUSAIN : I was 
anxious, Sir, that those throe Honourable Members should not feel that their 
suspicions and conjectures have been brushed aside. I know, as a matter of 
fact, that two of them are already converts and I do hope that the Leader 
of the Party will realize that it is best to retain leadership by sometimes follow- 
ing the followers. (Applause.) 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

M That the Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in sugar factories 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo passed.** 

The Motion was adopted. 


MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I rise 
to move : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.** 

The object of this Bill and the motive which has led Government to 
bring it forward are already known to Honourable Members from our budget 
discussions. It will, I think, Sir, therefore be sufficient in asking Honourable 
Members to take it into consideration if I confine my remarks to the one material 
alteration which has been made in our plan since the introduction of the budget. 
Honourable Members will recollect that the proposal then put forward was for 
an excise duty of Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of match boxes containing not more than 
80 matches each. That proposal was of course put forward by the Government 
without an opportunity of consulting the manufacturing interests concerned, 
because naturally we could not reveal to them before the introduction of the 
budget what was essentially a budget secret. Since the introduction of the 
budget, however, Government have had an opportunity of discussion with the 
interests concerned and their representatives have also appeared before the 
Select Committee on the Bill appointed by the Legislative Assembly ; and a 
point, a very good one, the main point, put forward by the manufacturing 
interests was this, that it was necessary both in their interests and in the inter- 
ests of the consumer of India to be able to place on the market even after the 
imposition of this excise duty a box of matches which would sell at one pice, 
and that if the duty was retained at 14s. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes, the one pice 
box would be impossible and that the lowest retail price would necessarily be 
two pice per box. Government, T may say, entirely accepted both those points, 
namely, the desirability if possible of maintaining a one-pice box and the 
likelihood that if that w ere done, consumption would not decline to the same 
extent as if the retail price per box became two pice. They agreed, too, that 
it w r as probable that they would get more revenue from the imposition of a rate 
of duty w hich would alkrw the rate of a one-pice box than from any other 
] 2 Noon method . Therefore, in Select Committee it w r as proposed, 

and the proposal lias been accepted by Government, that, 
in lieu of a duty at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per gross boxes, containing not more 
than 80 matches, there should be a sliding scale. There should be a duty of one 
rupee per gross boxes containing not more than 40 matches, and that small half- 
sized box can, Government understand, he put on the market at one pice per 
box ; a duty of'Rs. 1-8-0 per gross boxes containing not more than 60 matches 
each, and a duty of Rs. 2 per gross boxes where the boxes contain something 
between 60 and 80 matches. These are the proposals in the Bill now before the 
Council. They have one very great advantage. They have not only been ac- 
cepted by the Legislative Assembly but they represent agreed proposals with 
the manufacturing interests concerned. Now, in the introduction of a new 
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tax of this character, a tax affecting practically the whole of t he population of 
India and dealing with an article which is sold annually to the extent of about 
3,000 millions, there are many complications — complications in the working out 
of which it is absolutely essential that Government should have the co-operation 
of the industry. It is therefore a great advantage of the revised proposals that 
we have in them carried the industry with us. They are proposals which I can 
confidently recommend to this House. They have unfortunately one defect. W e 
cannot expect to get from them as much revenue as we originally anticipated, 
though I must admit that, after hearing the match manufacturers, my own 
view is that our original estimate of the receipts from a duty of Rs. 2-4-0 per 
gross boxes was too high. As Honourable Members may remember, we antici- 
pated that wc should get Its. 1,92 lakhs net from this proposal to central revenues, 
after making allowance for Rs. 18 lakhs we have to give to Burma. We 
are afraid it is impossible to anticipate that we shall now get that sum, partly 
because I think we originally made an over-estimate which we certainly cannot 
expect to reach now the rates of duty are lower ; partly because during the period 
before the imposition of the tax but after the proposal to impose it was known, 
there were very large issues from the factories and that stock will have to be ab- 
sorbed before further issues are made, partly because the manufacture of those 
small boxes of about 40 matches means some dislocation in factory methods ; 
and paitly because we shall not be ready until I think the latter Half of June to 
issue banderols. For all these reasons, we do not now anticipate that we can 
expect to get in the current year an issue from the factories equivalent to 
more than about nine months’ ordinary issues, and as we shall not get in this 
year the tax for one of these months owing to the ordinary delay in the action of 
a new tax, we can only expect to get about eight months’ return from the new 
tax in the current year. For these reasons we have found it necessary to reduce 
our estimates for this year on proceeds from this tax from Us. 1,92 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,20 lakhs. 

Honourable Members will wish to know to what extent that reduction in our 
estimates has in efTect on our other budget proposals. Obviously if we are able 
to get only Rs. 1,20 lakhs where we previously expected to get Rs. 1 .92 lakhs, we 
are not in the same position for giving assistance to Bengal and that minor 
assistance to Bihar and Orissa and Assam by means of half the export duty as 
we were before. We have no intention, Sir, of letting Bengal down and wo think 
we can do so in this way. As I have explained we only expect to get about 
eight months’ receipt from the tax this year and we must therefore confine our 
guaranteed distribution of half the export duty from jute to these provinces 
to the proceeds for eight months, or two-thirds of the year’s proceeds. On 
the other hand, should our estimates either from receipts from this tax or gen- 
erally show an improvement, it is our intention to make up the balance to Bengal 
and should we not do so what will be the effect on Bengal ? It will merely 
be that they will add this year a certain amount, possibly Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 lakhs, 
to their deficit. We propose to take that addition to their deficit into account 
when dealing with their whole deficit debt and to see that in regard to that 
particular sum no loss will fall on Bengal. I hope the House will recognize that 
though our own resources in this connection have been somewhat restricted 
we have no intention of going back on the undertaking we have given to 
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Bengal, and that by the proposals which I have now had the honour of explain- 
ing that effect will be obtained. As a result in our own estimates instead of a 
surplus of Rs. 19 lakhs in the current year we exnoct to get a surplus of only 
Rs. 10 lakhs. " 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I am afraid I will have to oppose this Bill because it falls on should- 
ers which are scarcely able to bear this burden. Matches are, as is Well known,, 
an every day necessity even to the poorest in India and a tax on it has done more 
harm to the popularity of Government with the masses than any action which 
the Congress had taken. I, Sir, do not see eye to eye with our Honourable 
colleague that We Would be faced with a deficit of that amount which is involved 
in making payments to Bengal from this tax. f find, Sir, that like a prudent 
financier the Honourable the Finance Secretary has made a conservative esti- 
mate of his income and he has placed the disbursement at a figure higher than is. 
absolutely necessary. These two elements, if counterbalanced, would make the 
position of the budget quite secure. I shall give details of liow wc propose to 
meet the deficit. The Honourable the Finance Secretary lias told us that only 
Rs. 1,20 lakhs are hoped to be got out of this duty. This small amount can 
be had from three items which have been debited to the expenditure side but 
which ought not to be so debited. The first and foremost is the sum of Rs. 58 
lakhs which the Honourable the Finance Secretary has provided for paying 
interest on war debts. The budget which Mr. Neville Chamberlain presented 
in the House of Commons on the 17tli made no provision for payment of 
debts to America or to any other war debt creditor. That should have been 
the guiding principle for the Government of India. This is the second time 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in England has made no provision for 
payment of debts and this is the second time that my Honourable colleague 
has made this provision. On the last occasion he had not to pay and the 
amount was unspent. The second item which T wish to disappear is Rs. 52 
lakhs which has been provided under the heading of avoidance and reduction 
of debts. These are for payment of the capital portion of the railway annui- 
ties. I object to it on two grounds, firstly, that it is not a payment which ought 
to be made from general revenues, and, secondly, it will be better for the Rail- 
ways to pay it for themselves so that they may get relic-* in interest charges which 
they now pay. At present the position is that Ihese payments, because they 
are made out of general revenues, are not debited to the commercial accounts. 
This is a wrong policy. If the railways have, still something left in the Re- 
serve fund it can be utilized for payment of this amount because this will 
mean that they will be saving in interest charges. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : On a small point, may I 
correct ? The railways unfortunately have nothing whatever left in their 
reserve. 

The onourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : They have a little there 
and their balance in the Depreciation fund is Rs. 1 3 crores. You can take a loan 
as we are doing now in meeting our deficit from the loan account. Then, Sir, I 
find that although the Honourable the F inance Member said in his speech that he 
did not expect to have more than Rs. 30 crores of treasury bills on the average, 
the provision that has been made for payment of interest in the memorandum 
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suggested by my Honourable colleague is Rs. 99 lakhs. The highest rate that 
we have paid last year was not more than Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, on treasury 
bills. If we worked on that basis, Rs. 30 crores will require only Rs. 75 lakhs. 
You have estimated fgr an expenditure of Rs. 24 lakhs more there. We find . 
that last year, too, he made more provision than what was really required. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Your suggestion is quite sound, 
but is it possible now to alter the allocations when the Assembly has been 
adjourned ! 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : The Assembly does not vote 
these allotments. Most of th is is expenditure under the control of the Governor 
General in Council and as such they are always open to readjustment. I 
have brought forward a little detailed figures in order to set at rest the point 
that was made that if we throw out this Bill, Government will be placed in a bad 
position of having budgetted for excessive expenditure. Sir, this Bill is open 
to one very great constitutional objection. It provides for the participation 
of the States in an income accruing in British India. Sir, this is the thin end 
of the wedge. If we admit this liability, we will be nowhere. The States will 
have as good a claim to our income from customs as they have now from 
excis . We know that India at present is unable to meet its expenditure 
with all the income that is coming and what will be its position if we give to the 
States the right to participate in the proceeds of British Indian taxation ? 

My other objection is that this is a source of revenue which we had reserved 
for the Federation in order to meet the deficits of the Federal Government. 
An answer to this charge was given by the Honourable the Finance Member 
when he said that the payment of part of the jute export duty to Bengal was one 
of the functions of the Federal Government. There, I agree, but we also know 
that we will have to give up a part of the income-tax too. As he was imposing 
two excise duties, one, the sugar excise duty, should have been utilized to meet 
that deficit and the matches should have been left untouched to meet the deficit 
which is likely to occur from the los s of a portion of the income-tax. I would 
therefore suggest to the Government not to be content even if they get the Bill 
passed, but to find out ways and means by reducing expenditure so that we may 
be in a position to do without that portion of the income-tax which has been 
earmarked for the provinces. Yesterday, Sir, I objected to the extraordi- 
nary powers that are being given to the Governor General in Council by means 
of these Bills. In this Bill this excessive power has reached a point at which 
it is really impossible for any member of the Legislature to sit without doubt- 
ing the necessity of having any Legislature at all. I refer to the provision in 
clause 18 ( 3 ) in which power has been given to the Governor General in Council 
to punish people with imprisonment which may extend to six months. It would 
simplify our duty to a great extent if we were to bring forward a Bill empower- 
ing the Governor General to discharge all the functions of the Council of State. 
There will then be no necessity of wasting the public money in having anybody 
here. There ought to be some limit to the powers which are given to the exe- 
cutive. Excessive powers are given to the executive not because there is any 
•desire on the part of the executive to get too much power but because I feel 
that Bills are being introduci d with such rapidity and without sufficient consi • 
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deration that there is no time left to fix up all the necessary items that will be 
required and it is more as a safeguarding measure that they place such clauses 
as parts of the Bill, in order to hide the fact that the measure has been conceiv- 
ed in a hurry and is necessarily suffering from those defects. 

Sir, the reduced purchasing power of the masses of Indians and the great 
reductions in our agricultural prices and the increased customs duties reflected 
in the prices of manufactured goods would have entitled Indians to look forward 
to relief from taxation. But instead of that we have been taxed more this year, 
and I wish to state that India is suffering from poverty and inability to pay. 
The more the taxes increase the more incidence grows but the amount is always 
falling. If we were to examine the total tax income of the Government we will 
find that, in spite of the tax in some items being almost doubled and in some 
cases increased by 50 per cent., the total net income has not increased beyond 
what it was in 1930. That is, Sir, an object lesson to the Government to give 
up this easy way of meeting the deficit. The real way is to reduce our 
external expenditure. Unless that is done and the drain on India is stopped, 
we can never hope to have a balanced budget or prosperity in India. 

Sir, I oppose. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : The Honourable Member who 
has just sat down gave three or four reasons against the adoption of this mea- 
sure. I should like quite briefly to refer to each of them. First of all, he objected 
to the measure because it will increase the price of a common article of use to 
the poorest consumer. 1 have of course to admit that this is so. But there 
are certain considerations which I think this Council will consider mitigate the 
position. Since protection was given to the manufacture of matches in 
this country internal competition has brought down the price very greatly. 
Even as short a time back as 1923 -24 I believe no box of matches could be 
purchased at less than one pice, and that is the rate at which a box will be able to 
be purchased after this Bill has been brought into force. Secondly, of course, as 
Honourable Members are no doubt well aware, taxation on matches is common 
to most of the countries in the world, and at present and even after the imposi- 
tion of this excise duty the purchaser in this country will obtain matches at a 
very much lower price than in practically any other country. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Will we have the same 
purchasing power as we had in 1921 ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : The Honourable Member is 
always trying to put to me questions which 1 e is quite well aware neither 
I nor anybody else could possibly answer. Secondly, the Honourable Member 
does not agree with our budget estimates. He accuses me of having under- 
estimated our revenue and over-estimated our expenditure. I hope of course 
that he is right. I trust that at the end of this year he will prove to be com- 
pletely right, and that it will be possible to remove some of the burdens of exist- 
ing taxation. But in the matter of the estimates I can only say this, that the 
Department I have the honour to represent has a certain amount of experience. 
They realize from that experience that they may go wrong, but all they can do 
is to put up the fairest estimates they can frame on the best knowledge at their 
disposal at the time the estimates are made, and on that knowledge I am per- 
fectly sure that our estimates are as accurate as they could be made. The 
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Honourable Member then indulged in a large number of financial heresies. 
He suggested to begin with that in lieu of this tax, which as I have explained 
will give us in 1934-35 Rs. 1,20 lakhs, that is, only about two-thirds of what we 
want for assistance to Bengal, we should first of all omit the item of Rs. 58 
lakhs for paying interest on our war debt to the British Government. I am, I 
admit, hopeful that we may not have to pay that amount this year, but I 
am also equally aware that if we do not have to pay that interest there are 
certain other directions in which sums are due to us which very likely we may 
not be able to realize. I could not even for this year take that Rs. 58 lakhs 
into account, and what use would this saving in one year be in order to enable 
me to pay annually in future half the export duty on jute to Bengal ? Next 
he assumed that I could get another Rs. 50 lakhs- -I am not quite sure 
whether it was from not paying the annuitants the sums under railway annuities 
which we are bound to pay to them, or from throwing that sum on to the 
railway budget which is already in deficit and to which deficit it would only 
add. In any case I am sure he would not suggest that this is a proposal which 
could be adopted invariably in the future in order to meet what in effect is an 
annual reduction in our revenues owing to the assistance to Bengal. Lastly, 
Sir, he accused me of having over-estimated the amount we shall have to pay 
in our ordinary interest charges this year, chiefly because he assumed that our 
treasury bills outstanding would be only Rs. 30 crores throughout the year. 

I will not go into the figures, in fact I have not got them in my memory at the 
moment, though I am quite prepared when 1 next meet the Honourable Member 
to show him how the estimates are framed. The position is of course quite 
simple. On our budget estimates we assumed that on the 1st April this year 
our outstandings of treasury bills would be only Rs. 30 crores. But in the 
course of the year, particularly in the earlier months of the year, the out- 
standings of those bills, as any Honourable Member who follows Government 
finance knows, tend to rise. They may go up to Rs. 40 crores or more. They 
then tend to go down towards the end of the year. It is quite useless to take 
merely Rs. 30 crores as the figure and apply to it some figure of what is estimated 
as the possible rate of interest throughout the year. Therefore none of my 
Honourable friend’s three expedients for finding this Rs. 1,20 lakhs can have 
any appeal to anybody who claims to be a sound financier. 

He raised next the question of the Indian States. I admit, Sir, that it is a 
difficult question. The position is this, that to avoid a loss to our own reve- 
nues it was at this stage necessary to bring the Indian States in, and the only 
way that wc could see of doing it was to give those States a share in this duty 
on the undertaking by them that if any match factory were started or were 
in existence in their territories they would impose a similar duty. But 
it was made quite clear that this would in no way prejudice the decision 
after Federation and in fact I may say that some of the States — and those by 
no means the least important — themselves made the same stipulation. So 
far therefore as it is possible for the Government to safeguard the position 
after Federation comes in they have done so by the action they have taken. 

Lastly, he made a criticism of one of the details of the Bill ; and I was 
rather surprised to hear a lawyer of his eminence say that we were taking 
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the most objectionable powers under clause 18 (3). He said that was evidence 
that this was a hurriedly conceived measure and therefore we had to put in 
clauses of this nature without defining the offences which it is intended to 
penalise. I am not a lawyer myself, but my Honourable friend Mr. Spence 
.informs me that this clause 18 (-1) is quite a common clause appearing in a very 
large number of Acts, with some of which at least 1 should have expected my 
Honourable friend to be acquainted. So far as the measure being hurriedly 
conceived, I have got with me the papers and I observe —it was before I held 
my present appointment — that the measure was first mooted and the proposal 
gone into seriously as long ago as 1929. That l think deals with all the points 
raised by my Honourable friend, and 1 have nothing more to add. I hope 
the House will pass this Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into considerat ion. ” 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clauses 2 to 10 stand part of the Bill. ” 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : May I suggest, Sii . that clause 
7 be taken separately ? I have got a few observations. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : ' The Question is : 

“ That clauses 2 to 6 stand part of the Bill. ” 

The Motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 7. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Sir, according to clause 7, 1 he 
bringing of matches from Indian States into British India is totally prohibited, 
with certain exceptions. This House will remember that a clause similar in 
purpose to the present clause found a place in the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill. 
There the Government dealt with it in this way. If sugar from an Indian 
State was brought into British India, that sugar was liable to a customs duty 
which was to be paid at the same rate at which the excise duty was payable 
on sugar manufactured in British India. That no doubt was quite sound. 
Now, here, I find that the majority of those Indian States which produce 
matches have entered into an agreement with the Government of India under 
which they woidd levy a duty which would correspond to the duty which is to 
be levied in British India and that amount would go to a common pool and the 
proceeds would be divided between the Government of India and the Indian 
States in certain proportions. So far so good, and I do not think any fault 
can be found with that. 

Now, we come to the next provision. The next provision is for the total 
prohibition of matches into British India. I for one fail to see why a departure 
in policy has been made from the lines chalked out in clause 6 of the Sugar 
(Excise Duty) Bill which we passed yesterday. Now, if I may be permitted for 
a second to refer to clause 6 of that Bill, it will be found that in the case of 
sugar imported into British India a customs duty is to be paid at a uniform 
rate, namely, at the same rate at which excise duty is leviable in British India. 

■ To me it seems that this is a very sound arrangement and if any Indian State 
is’ unwilling to come to an agreement with British India, I see no reason why 
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the bringing of its goods into British India should be prohibited, which would 
surely put us to the loss of revenue which those goods would have paid if a duty 
had been charged on those goods. To me it seems that the dangers that may 
be taken into consideration in this connection are two. First, we forego. a 
certain amount of money to which we are entitled. If there is an Indian State 
which is unwilling to join the scheme formulated by the Government of India, 
there is no reason why any particular sympathy should be wasted on that State 
and therefore if matches manufactured in that State are brought into British 
India, by levying a customs duty at the same scale at which excise duty is 
payable we would be benefiting our exchequer to a certain extent. So my 
first point is that there is no reason why we should deprive ourselves of that 
revenue. My second point is that having regard to the geographical situa- 
tion of a number of States which intersperse British India, this clause would 
largely lead, I am afraid, to smuggling. After all matches are not a very 
bulky article. It would be very easy for interested persons to bring illegally, 
to smuggle, matches manufactured in an Indian State into British India. 
These are the two objections, I believe, that would readily suggest themselves 
to any one who would compare the provisions of clause 7 of the present Bill 
with the provisions of clause 6 of the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

“ That clause 7 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Clause 7 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 8 to 18 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 19 to 21 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches, as passed by tho legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : Sir, may I ask one question ? 
Provision has been made in clause 1 2 ( 2 ) to fine those people who are selling 
matches; a penalty is imposed on sellers of matches not bearing a banderol or 
stamp. May I take it that the intention of Government is that matches 
which have already been issued and which are in the possession of retailers 
and whole sale merchants will also be subjected to the imposition of this 
excise duty or are they free ? I ask because that will mean a great deal of 
difference in the income which is to be derived either on the eight months’ 
basis or the eleven months’ basis. 

The Honourable Str ALAN PARSONS : If the Honourable Member 
will refer to clause 3 he will see that the imposition of the duty depends upon 
the issue from the factories. It will not therefore affect stock in the hands of 
retailers or even wholesalers which was transferred from the factories before 
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the Bill comes into force. I think that answers my Honourable friend’s 
question. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : My difficulty was that 
we would not be able to find out whether a retailer is selling an unstamped 
match box which he got before the passage of the Act or after its passage. 
How is the retailer to find out because he will also be subject to this penalty 
of a fine of a thousand rupees — how is he to find out that a match box that has 
been sold to him unstamped is not a surreptitious issue ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : Wc propose to deal with 
that, Sir, in the way in which we fix the period after which the sale of unbande- 
rolled boxes will be illegal. It will be sometime in the middle of October, 
by which time all these issues will no doubt have been used up. 

The Honourable Mr. HOSSAIN IMAM : This will mean, Sir, that the 
consumers will be out of pocket of Rs. 50 lakhs without filling the Government’s 
pocket, to the profit of the capitalists alone. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : May I ask the Honourable 
the Finance Secretary to answer the question which I put a few minutes ago ? 

The Honourable SrR ALAN PARSONS : Sir, the Honourable 
Member asked me why we made different provisions in this Bill to those we 
have made in the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill for dealing with possible imports 
from Indian States. The answer is really this. There is very considerable 
difference in the manufacturing operations of sugar and matches. Match 
machinery can be very cheaply and easily shifted from one place to another 
and therefore unless we were to bring the Indian States in with us it would pay 
matcli manufacturers to transfer their plants to Indian States where an excise 
duty is not imposed, and it would be a practical impossibility for us to put 
a cordon line round all the numerous States of India. Therefore in order to 
get this tax into working order we had to take the main safeguard of sharing 
the proceeds with the Indian States, thereby giving them no incentive to 
encourage the industry to transfer itself to their territory. That position 
does not arise in regard to sugar. Sugar factories can as a rule only be estab- 
lished where sugar-cane can be grown and I think only a very small propor- 
tion, about five per cent, of the cane cultivation is in Indian States. 

The Honourable Saiyid RAZA ALI : Ts the number of States engaged 
in the manufacture of matches very large ? I thought that was very small too ? 

The Honourable Sir ALAN PARSONS : At the present moment I 
think the number is not very large. I think the Honourable Member is 
correct but should factories be given a chance of escaping this very heavy 
excise duty by transferring themselves to Indian States, the number would 
no doubt become very large in the course of a year or so. We had to guard 
against the prospective danger. That danger does not arise to anything 
like the same extent in regard to sugar. I think that answers the point which 
my Honourable friend made as to the reason why we adopted a different course 
in regard to matches from that which we adopted in regard to sugar. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Question is : 

M That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 
matches, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

M20S d 



MOTION RE COMMITTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO AND REPORT 
ON THE WORKING OF AND RESULTS ACHIEVED FROM THE 
OTTAWA AGREEMENT. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move : 

“ That the Committee to be set up in pursuance of the Resolution adopted by this 
Council on the 20th of March, 1933, to enquire into and report on the working of and results 
achieved from the Ottawa Agreement do consist of the following nine Members of this 
Council : 

(1) The Honourable Sardar Buta Singh, 

(2) The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Maulik, 

(3) The Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, 

(4) The Honourable Mr. Vinayak Vithal Kalikar, 

(5) The Honourable Mr. E. Miller, 

(6) The Honourable Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur, 

(7) The Honourable Sir Alan Parsons, 

(8) The Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali, and 

(9) The Mover.” 

In making this Motion, Sir, I may mention for the information of Honour- 
able Members that it is proposed that the Committee should meet and enquire 
into the working of the Ottawa Agreement in the course of the next Legisla- 
tive session. We have now under preparation the material which will be 
placed before them and we hope shortly after the end of May to be in a posi- 
tion to circulate a comprehensive memorandum which they may study between 
the time of receipt and the meeting of the Committee. Sir, I move. 

The] Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, before we deal with the subject matter of the 
Motion I should like the Honourable the Commerce Secretary to enlighten 
this House as to why the Government has changed its ground and have put 
this Motion in a different form from that in which they proposed to move it 
on the 16th of April. Sir, if we look up the agenda of the 16th April we find 
that the Motion in the name of the Honourable Mr. Stewart is worded as 
follows : 

“ That the Committee to bo set up in pursuance of the Resolution adopted by this 
Council on the 20th March, 1933, to enquire into and report upon the working of and 
results achieved from the Ottawa Agreement do consist of five members to bo elected by 
the non-official Members of this Council and of four members including the Chairman 
to be nominated by the Governor General in Council and that the non-official Members 
of this Council do proceed in such manner as may be approved by the Honourable the 
President to elect five Members of this Councifto bo members of the said Committee”. 

I, Sir, expect that the Honourable Mr. Stewart Will inform this House 
why the election has been done away with and the present method adopt- 
ed. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : Sir, the reason why the method 
of selecting this Committee has been changed is this, that after having given 
notice of the Motion in its original form it appeared to me, after discussing 
with my Honourable Member, that it might be difficult in the method originally 
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COMMITTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO AND REPORT ON THE WORKING OP AND 
RESULTS ACHIEVED FROM THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT, 
proposed to secure adequate representation of as many interests in this Council 
as one might desire. Before deciding to revise the form of the Motion, I con- 
sulted various Party leaders within this House and I was assured by them 
that the method now proposed was preferable to the one originally proposed 
which had apparently caused them to entertain the same doubts as had arisen 
in my own mind. For that reason, Sir, I altered the form of the Motion. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May 1 know what procedure 
was adopted in the Legislative Assembly ? Was the privilege of election 
given to that body ? 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : It Was, Sir. But the 
Committee to be elected there Was not constituted in the same Way as the 
Committee to be elected here. In the other House I believe a Committee of 
the Assembly Was to be constituted. Here, owing to the wording of the 
Honourable the Leader of the Progressive Party’s original Resolution — the 
Resolution adopted was that a Committee should be appointed with a non- 
official majority. If Honourable Members will consider, they will find that 
it is rather a difficult proposition to arrange for the election of such a Com- 
mittee, except by limiting the right of choice of the non-official Members 
to an undue extent. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : On a 
point of explanation, Sir. The Honourable Mr. Stewart was good enough 
to consult me in the matter, but he never told me that the election will be 
done away with. What I Was asked Was, “ How many people from my Party 
were willing to stand for this Committee ? ” He did not take me into his 
confidence to the extent that he will change his procedure on the? Motion and 
do away with election. I think the privilege of election ought not to be with- 
drawn from this House and so this Motion ough to be opposed as the 
principle of election has been done away with. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, the Honourable Mr. Stewart, before changing 
the procedure, met me also and told me that he had consulted the other Party 
and Wanted to know if I was also agreeable to the suggestion he would make, 
namely, that instead of election we should have this Committee appointed by 
way of nomination, and I gave my assent to this only for the reason that this 
proposal came at the fag end of the session, and at a time when this Motion 
was to be moved, most of the non-official Members had gone away. So, I 
thought that instead of the choice being made only by a few non-officials, 
there was no harm if the Committee was appointed and the members were 
nominated. If the proposal had come just at the beginning of the session, 
and if non-official Members had been present in their full strength, I do not 
think I would have given my consent to it. But I think, Sir, that taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, the course that has been adopted is 
not objectionable. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD 
MEHROTRA (United Provinces Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, as the 
Honourable the Commerce Secretary has said that the Committee is not going 
to sit till the next session of the Council, I think there will be no hurry if this 
Motion is postponed and put on the agenda of the first day when the Council 
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meets. The Committee will sit afterwards, and therefore, there will be no 
harm. Government in the meantime may collect material and place it before 
the Committee when it meets. 

Tub Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am sorry I was not consulted 
at all in this matter. If I was consulted, I would certainly have advised 
Government to treat this Council in the same manner as the Assembly . Differ- 
ences like these unfortunately give ground to Honourable Members to complain 
in this House. I would like to know if the Honourable Mr. Stewart is prepared 
to accept the suggestion made by the Honourable Mr. Mehrotra. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Leader 
of the House) : May I for a moment interrupt before Mr. Stewart is called 
upon to make his choice ? Mr. Stewart can only adopt one of the two alter- 
natives, namely, to have his Motion accepted or rejected or put off till the 
next session. You, Sir, are very well aware that the Council of State is not 
at all present in Simla till a few weeks after the Assembly has been in session. 
Therefore, assuming that the Assembly meets towards the middle of July, it 
will be some time in August before this House is called up. . What will be the 
gain ? This House will be asked to elect a Committee of nine. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT ' Not nine, but a smaller number. 
The rest will be nominated by the Government. That was the original Motion. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-l-HUSAIN . . All 
the more difficult. This House will not get a more representative Committee 
than the one on the paper. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : That is a 
question of opinion, Sir. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN . That 
is a question of opinion. It will be verified in the month of August. I have 
little doubt what the verification will be. It is for the House to decide. Do 
they not want a Committee to sit at the same time as the Assembly Com- 
mittee is sitting ? If they want the right to elect fi ve members, remembering 
that the electorate does not consist of the Progressive Party only, and that in 
any Committee of five, even if it is of non-official Members, the Progressive 
Party cannot have two out of five. It is for them to decide. In the present 
proposals, two out of nine are nominees of the Progressive Party, one is a 
nominee of the Independent Party, and the other three come one from the 
nominated Members and two from the unattached Members. What has been 
shown on the paper could be arrived at by election as well. However, I do not 
want to influence the House. If they will express themselves as to whether 
they want to wait till next August for constituting this Committee or whether 
they would be satisfied with the Committee as constituted, provided it is 
clearly understood by Government that the House is touchy on that point and 
in future they ought to be given the right of election. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I oppose 
the Motion. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think it is for the Council to 
decide whether we should proceed with the Motion or postpone the question. 
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If any Honourable Member wishes to move an amendment to tin* Motion that 
the question may be deferred till next August, 1 am prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala MATHURA PRASAD MEH- 
ROTRA : Sir, I beg to move : 

• “ That the consideration of the Motion be postponed till the first. day of the Council of 

State session at Simla.” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I will first put the amendment to 
l the vote. You have not handed over a copy of your 
P#M * amendment to me. It must be delinitc in cli r. eter. 

(The Honourable Member then wrote out t he amendment and handed it 
to the Honourable the President.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That the consideration of the question be postponed till the first day of the Council of 
State session at Simla.” 

The discussion will now proceed both on the amendment and on the 
original Motion simultaneously. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOIIAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR : 
Sir, if this is going to take some time I suggest that as today is Friday and it is 
time for prayers the meeting be adjourned. 

Tiie Honourable the PRESIDENT : This question will not take more 
than five minutes, I do not think it will be right to adjourn at this stage. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Ber,»r Representative) : 1 
wish to support this amendment for this reason, the true reason on which it is 
based has not been brought out. In the law and regulations and everywhere 
else provision is made for joint committees, but 1 have observed that within 
the last six years not a single joint committee worth mentioning has been 
appointed. What is now done is that the Assembly always appoints a select 
committee of its own Members. Then they also circulate Bills lor public 
opinion, and so when a Bill reaches us we have no means left of discussing 
the Bill from all points of views. Sir, I have felt this position to which the 
Council of State has been reduced very keenly. Our Council has been ignored 
and as far as possible kept out of important work. Once a Bill has been com- 
mitted to a select committee by the Assembly or lias been circulated, we cannot 
appoint a committee or send it out again. That Bill comes to us and we arc 
giv, n a day and told to argue it out. Often I have had many new points to 
raise, but they are barred, and I have had to go home without talking about 
it at all. I have felt that position keenly all along, that our House has been 
ignored and all dignity has been denied to it. In fact it is talked about outside 
with some amount of contempt. I therefore support this amendment. The 
constitution has given us a certain position and that position we are bound to 
occupy and keep. I feel very strongly- - it may be a personal reason and people 
are at liberty to say I am wrong — but I feel that the House in which I sit should 
not be ignored and it should enjoy all its rights and privileges, and my feeling 
is that we should obstruct at such a point as will be most inconvenient to 
the Government in order to ensure proper treatment. 

Fox these reasons, Sir, I support the amendment 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I said that the Honourable Mr. 
Stewart did not consult me. My attention has been drawn now by the Honour- 
able Secretary to the fact that Mr. Stewart did speak to me about this Motion 
and I took no objection. I therefore withdraw my remarks and apologize. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART : May I say that I accept the 
proposed amendment on behalf of Government. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The amendment is accepted. 
Nothing now remains but to close this session. This session has been a long 
and protracted one, but that has been due to circumstances over which we had 
no control. At the same time it is a great satisfaction to me that Honourable 
Members have discharged their duties with such promptitude that we arc in a 
position to close the session today. 


The Council then adjourned sine die . 
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698. 

Request by the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad that 

if the proceedings of the is 

circulated to Members of the 

Assembly, Government would be 
pleased to circulate them to the 
Members of the Council also. 647. 

Result of the election of six non- 
official Members to the . 847. 

Central Board or Revenue Minis- 
terial Officers* Union, Bombay — 

Question re . 378. 

Central Book Depot, Calcutta— 

Question re 250. 


Central Health Board— 

Question re ; , 646. 

Central Publication Branch — 
Question re — 

Discrepancies in respect of publica- 
tions in the 558. 

Inadequate staff in the . 557. 

Promotion of day-extra staff in the 
. 553-54. 

Recruitment in the after 

transfer. 553. 

Representation of Muslims iri the 
. 551-52. 

Ceylonesd— 

Question re admission of to the 

Indian Civil Service. 362. 

Chairmen, Panel of— 

Message from His Excellency the 
Governor General nominating 
Members of the Council of State 
to be on the . 13. 

Charanjit Singh, the Honourable 
Raja— 

Election of to the Central 

Advisory Council for Railways. 
847. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 238. 

Nomination of as Chairman of the 

Committee on Petitions. 14. 
Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 102-03. 

Chetti, the Honourable Diwan 

Bahadur G. N ara yanas wami— 

Election of to the Central 

Advisory Council for Railways. 
847. 

Election of to the Standing 

Committee for Roads. 747. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 294-97. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 224-26. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 582-83. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 686. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill- 
Motion to consider. 783-84. 
Resolution re — 

Economy on State-managed Rail* 
ways. 459-60. 

Gold passes. 400. 

Road Development Fund. 833. 

Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 634. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill— 

Motion to consider, 865-66. 
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Chittagong— 

See “Military Garrison”. 

Choksy, the Honourable Khan Baha- 
dur Dr. Sir Nasarvanji — 

General discussion of the Bailway 
Budget for 1934-35. 217-18. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 587-91. 

Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. 374. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 686-88. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 763, 764, 782, 
813-14. 

Question re— 

Area under food crops. 3. 

Area under non-food crops. 37-38. 
Cinchona bark and quinine, etc. 2. 
Underfeeding of rural population. 
38. 

Beserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 93-97. 
Resolution re- 
placing on record the deep sym- 
pathy of the Council with sufferers 
in ttie recent earthquake. 18. 
Publication of the report of the 
Capitation Rate Tribunal, etc. 
517-18. 

Recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 385-87, 389. 

Reference of important Bills to 
Joint Select Committees. 451. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 869-71. 

Cinchona Bark — 

Question re and quinine, etc. 2. 

Oivtl Aviation — 

See “Director op 

Civrti Disobedience Movement— 
Question (short, notice) re attitude of 
Government towards the meeting of 
Congress leaders in view of 
Mr. Gandhi’s announcement regard- 
ing the suspension of the . 651- 

52. 

Civil Unemployment — 

Question re percentage of Indian 
Medical Service officers kept in 
reserve for . 643-44. 

Clerical Establishment — 

Question re— 

of the New Custom House, 

Bombay. 377. 

Extent to which the of the 

New Custom House, Bombay, 
participate in sports. 378. 
Percentage of leave reserve in the 

of the Income-tax Office, 

New Custom House, Accountant 
General's Office and the Post 
Office in Bombay. 377. 


Clerks — 

See “Attached Office ” £ 

See “Secretariat — — M . 

Clow, the Honourable Mr. A. G.— 
Oath of Office. 455. 

Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency 
the — 

Resolution re publication of the re- 
port of the Capitation Rate 
Tribunal, etc. 511-17. 

Commercial Treaties — 

Statement (laid on the table) re — ■ 
and Notes affecting India. 646. 

Committee on Petitions — 

Constitution of the . 14. 

Communal Representation — 

Resolution re on State Railways. 

481-86. 

Comm untcations — 

Question re delay in with dete- 

nus confined in the Cellular Jail, 
Port Blair. 547. 

Compartments — 

See “Reserved **. 

Compensatory Allowances — 

Question re grant of to Income- 

tax Officers and Assistant Income- 
tax Officers in Bombay City. 381- 
82. 

Concession Rate — 

Question re special for convey- 

ance of motor cars belonging to rail- 
way officers. 644. 

Conference — 

See “Economic 

Conference of Provincial Ministers — 
Question re publication of the proceed- 
ings of the . 700. 

Conference of Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies — 

Question re agreed proposals of the 
. 361. 

C ONGR AT UL ATION S— 

to the Honourable Sir Harry 

Haig on his appointment as 
Governor of the United Provinces. 
839. 

to the Honourable Sir Joseph 

Bhore on the successful termination 
of the Indo-Japanese negotiations. 
748. 

to the Honourable Sir Kurma 

Venkata Reddi on his appointment 
to the Executive Council of Mad- 
ras. 563. 

to tho Honourable Rai Bahadur 

Promode Chandra Dutt on his 
appointment to the Executive Coun- 
cil of Assam. 270. 
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CONGRE&S LeAI^ERS-s— 

Question (short notice) arc 'Attitude of 
Government towards the meeting 

of in view of Mr. Gandhi’s 

announcement regarding the sus- 
pension of the civil disobedience 
movement* 651-52. 

’’Controller of Printing and 
Stationery — 

Question re — 

Strength of gazetted and non- 
gaaetted staff, etc., in the offices 
under the . 554-55. 

Vacancies that have occurred and 
been filled up iu offices under the 
- — . 556-57. 

Confutation — 

See “Imperial Council on ”. 

Co-operative Council — 

See “All-India — r— ”. 

Co-operative Societies — 

See “Conference of Registrars or 

Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Bill — 

See “ ” under “Bill(s)”. 

CpWSr- 

See “Wild ”. 

Crops— 

•Question re — 

Area under food • 3. 

Area under non-food , 37-38. 

Crosthwaite, the Honourable Mr. H. 
S.— 

Oath of Office. 637. 

Currency Note Press — 

Question re , Security Printing. 

Nasik. 249. 

Customs Office, Calcutta— 

Question re percentage of Bengal 

Muslims in the . 809. 

Cypher Bureau — 

Question re . 7-8. 


P 

Dacca- Narayanganj Section — 

Question re retrenchment in the 

Mynfrensingh-Jagannathg&ni and 
s, Eastern Bengal Railway. 8. 

Question re linking up of — with 
' Calcutta, etc,! by a’erpplans, etc. 

365. 


Day-extra Staff— 

Question re promotion of in the 

Central •Publication Branch. 553- 
54. 

Death-- 

Expression of regret in connection 

with 'the of Mr. Abdul .Hamid. 

A- 

Expressions of regret in connection 

with the of Raja Sir Moti 

Chand. 495-97. 

Expressions of regret in connection 
with the of the Right Honour- 

able Sir Dinshaw Mulla. 934. 

Expressions of regret ,in connection 

with the of Sir Charles 

Watson. 269. 

Expressions of regret in connection 

with the of Sir Sankaran Nair. 

,840-44. 

^Expressions of regret in connection 

with the of Sir Thomas Ryan. 

427-28. 

Question re of Hari Pada 

Bagchi, detenu in the .Dcoli Deten- 
tion .Tail. 250. 

.Statement (laid on the table) re 

Hari Pada Bagchi, detenu in the 
Deqli Detention Jail. 13. 

Delegation(s) — 

See “Indian — — ”. 

See “Lancashire « — ”. 

Delhi Exhibition — 

Question re demonstrations of 
“Ghosh’s Cottage Industry Cotton 
Spinning Plant” at the — . 809. 

Deoli Detention Jail — 

Question re — 

Death of Hari Pada Bagchi, 

detenu in the . 250. 

Sailesh Chandra Nag, detenu in the 
. 76. 

.Statement (laid on the table) re 
death of Hari Pada Bagchi, detenu 
in the . 13. 

Department of Education, Health and 

Lands— 

Election of two non-official Members 
to the Standing Committee to ad- 
vise on subjects other than 
“Indians Overseas — Emigration” 

and “Haj Pilgrimage” dealt with 
in the . 247. 

Motion for the election of two non- 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects 
Other than “Indians Overseas — 
Emigration” and “Haj Pilgrimage” 
dnalfc with in the - — 173. 

"Dsfresmco Classes’ V- 

Question re definition of “Harijans” 
or — » for purposes of election. 
642. 
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*H*TENUS— 

Question rc — 

Delay in communications with 

confined in the Cellular Jail, 
Port Blair. 547. 

: Supply of information concerning 
the health of to their rela- 

tives. 548. 

Devadoss, the Honourable Sir 
David— 

Election of — — to the Standing 
Committee for the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. 247. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 290. 

'Nomination of as a member of 

the Committee on Petitions. 14. 
Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 677, 690. 
(Consideration of clause 3. 707, 714- 
17. 

Motion to pass. 731. 

Indian Trusts (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 648-49. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 103-05. 
Consideration of clause 4. 119. 
^Resolution re — 

Baying of papers of the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee on the 
table. 467, 475. 

New scales oj ^ pay for the imperial 
services at reduced rates of pay. 
409. 

Road Development Fund. 832-33, 
835. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 886-87. 

Dr rector of Civil Aviation— 

Question re . 75. 

Dxrbovor, Regulations and Forms, 
Army Department — 

Question re . 6. 

Dl SCREPANCIES — 

Question re in respect of publica- 

tions in the Central Publication 
Branch. 558. 

Dissolution — 

Question (short notice) re of the 

Legislative Assembly. 651. 

District Boards — 

Question re names of in the 

Punjab interested in horse-breed- 
ing. 743-44. 

Donation — 

Resolution re to Bihar Earth- 

quake Relief Fund. 411-21. 

Dutt, the Honourable R&l Bahadur 
Promode Chandra — 

’Congratulations 'to on his appoint- 

ment to the Executive Connell of 
Assam. 270. 


Dutt, the Honourable Rai Bahadur 

Promode Chandra — contd . 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 314-18. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 211-13. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to pass. 151-52. 

Resolution re placing on record the 
deep sympathy of the Council with 
sufferers in the recent earthquake. 
16. 

Duty— 

Set “Export “. 

See “Jute Export 


E 

Earthquake — 

Question re — 

Amount of loss at the Pusa Insti- 
tute due to the . 808. 

Bihar . 541-42. 

Condition of the sugar cultivation 
a,nd sugar industry in the area 

affected by the in Bihar. 

699-700. 

Resolution rc placing on record the 
deep sympathy of the Council with 
sufferers in the recent . 14-19. 

Earthquake Relief Fund — 

See “Bihar *\ 

East Indian Railway — 

See “ ” under “Raii.way(s) ”. 

East Indian Railway Muslim Em- 
ployees’ Association., Lucknow — 

Question . 363. 

Eastern Bengal Railway — 

See “ ” under “Railway(s)’\ 

Economic Conference — 

Question re and resolutions 

recorded. 807. 

Economic Enquiry — 

Question rc . 77-78. 

Economy — 

Resolution re on State-managed 

Railways. 455-65. 

Education, Health and Lands, Depart- 
ment OF — 

Filection of two non-official Members 
to the Standing Committee to 
advise on subjects other than 
“Indians Overseas — Emigration” 
and “Haj Pilgrimage” dealt with 
in the . 247. 

Motion for the election of two non- 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee to advise oil subjects 
other than “Indians Oversea®— 

Emigration” and “Haj Pilgrimage*' 
dealt with in the . 173. 
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Election — 

Question re definition of “Harijans” 
or 1 'Depressed Classes” for purposes 
of . 642. 

Emigration— 

Election of a non-official Member to 

the Standing Committee on 

vice the Honourable Sir Kurma 
Venkata Reddi. 747. 

Election of four non-official Members 

to the Standing Committee on . 

247. 

Motion for the flection of four non- 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee on . 174. 

Motion for the election of one non- 
official Member to the Standing 
Committee on vice the Honour- 

able Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi. 
656. 

Employment — 

Question re of sons and near 

relatives of Government, servants in 
Government offices. 379. 

Examiners — 

Question re number of inspectors and 

in the Income-tax Office, 

Bombay. 380-81. 

Executive Council of Assam — 

Congratulations to the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt on 
hi s appointment to the . 270. 

Executive Council of Madras — 

Congratulations to the Honourable Sir 
Kurma Venkata Reddi on his 
appointment to the . 563. 

Executive Engineer’s Office. Dacc\ — 

Question re. , Eastern Bengal Rail 

way. 8. 

Export Duty — 

Question re — 

— — on hides and skins. 356. 

Jute . 71. 

Export Licenses — 

See “Tea ”. 

Extension of Service— 

Question re grant of to railway 

employees who produce evidence 
showing that their ages are less than 
that shown in their service sheets. 
839. 


Factories — 

See “Sugar 

Fares — 

See “Passenger *\ 


Fazl-i-Husain, the Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Mian S:r — 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934- 
Motion to consider. 604. 

Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. 373-74. 

Motion to pajss. 375. 

Indian Trusts (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to introduce. 564-65. 

Motion to consider. 648-49. 

Motion to pass. 649. 

Motion for the election of four non- 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee on Emigration. 174. 
Motion for the election of one non- 
official Member* to the Standing 
Committee on Emigration vice the 
Honourable Sir Kurma Venkata 
Reddi. 656. 

Motion for the election of two non* 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee for the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. 173. 
Motion for the election of two non- 
official Muslim Members to the 
Standing Committee on Pilgrimage 
to the Hejaz. 19. 

Motion for the election of one Muslim 
non-official Member to the Standing 
Committee on Pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz vice the Honourable Mr. 
ilossain Imam, resigned. 648. 
Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the Otta.wa 
Agreement. 966. 

Resolution re — 

Composition of Indian delegations 
to imperial and international con- 
ferences. 531-34. 

Donation to Bihar Earthquake 
Relief Fund. 421. 

Establishment of an Imperial 
Council on Co-operation. 489-91, 
492. 

Laying of papers of the Joint Pw- 
liamcntarv Committee on the 
table. 468-69. 

Placing on record the deep sym- 
pathy of the Council with sufferers 
in the recent earthquake. 14-15. 
Recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 392. 394. 

Reference of important Bills to 
Joint Select Committees. 440-42, 
444 , 445, 452-53. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 907-0P, 920, 

926-30. 

Consideration of clause 3. 935. 
Consideration of clause 1. 937-39. 
Motion to pass. 939, 940, 943, 945,. 
948-54. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 864. 

Motion to pass. 9054)7. 
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Finance Bill— 

Sea “Indian . 1034," under 

“Bill(s)". 

Firearms — 

Question re sale of confiscated . 

544, 544-45. 

Fraud— 

Question re — — and misappropriation 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 7. 

Fund — 

See “Road Development ." 


G 

Gandhi, M«.~- 

Question (short notice) rc attitude of 
Government towards the meeting of 

Congress leaders in view of ’s 

announcement regarding the suspen- 
sion of the civil disobedience move- 
ment. 651-52. 

Garrison — 

See “Military ". 

Gazetted Staff — 

Question re strength of non-gazetted 

and , etc., in the offices under 

the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. 554-55. 

General Budget— 

General discussion of the — — for 
1934-35. 285-354. 

Message from His Excellency the 
Governor General appointing days 
for the presentation and general 
discussion of the . 14. 

Presentation of the for 1934-35. 

270-83. 

Glancv, the Honourable Mr. B. J. — 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Consideration of clause 3. 718-20. 

Oath of Office. 71, 637. 

Glass, the Honourable Mr. B. J. — 

General discussion of the General 

Budget for 1934-35. 318-21. 

General discussion of the Railway 

Budget for 1934-35. 222-24. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 578-80. 

Motion to pass. 630-31. 

Resolution re protection to the silk 
industry. 263. 

Gold Passes — 

Resolution re . 396-403. 

Graduates — 

Question re issue of general orders 

that and matriculates should 

not be granted pay higher than the 
prescribed minima. 379. 


Great War— 

Question re capitation charges before, 
during and after the . 495. 

Gupta, Ananda Mohan — 

Question re health of , detenu in 

the Andamans. 547. 

Ghosh Maulik, thf. Honourable Mr. 

Satyendra Chandra — 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Consideration of Schedule. 193-94. 

Nomination of as a member of 

the Committee on Petitions. 14. 

Question re — 

Barrackpor© Racecourse Extension, 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 543. 
Expenditure incurred on the Public 
Service Commission and number 
of Indian Members. 643. 

Leave reserve for officers in the 
British and Tiulian Army. 643. 
Number of officers bolding high 
appointments in the Political De- 
partment of the Government cf 
Tndia. 642. 

Passenger fares on railways. 543- 
44. 

Percentage of Indian Medical 
Service officers kept in reserve 
for civil employment. 643-44. 
Revenue derived from income-tax in 
each province. 644-45. 

Sale of confiscated firearms. 544, 
544-45. 

Special concession rate for conveyance 
of motor cars belonging to rail- 
way officers. 644. 

Vocational training of Indian 
soldiers with a view to employ- 
ment in civil life after discharge. 
644. 

Question (supplementary) rc— 

Disposal of molasses in sugar fac- 
tories. 361-62. 

Government aid (o Biliari employees 

* of the Pusa Tn&titule. 807. 

Quantity and cV.sr of timber pur- 
chased by State Railways. 739 

Reserve Hank of India Bill — 

Motion to pass. 149-50. 

Resolution rr economy on Stale-man- 
aged Railways. 458-59. 

Sucar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 881. 

“Ghosh’s Cottage Industry Cotton 

Spinning Plant” — 

Question re demonstrations of at 

the Delhi Exhibition. 809. 

Gounder, the Honourable Mr. V. C. 

Vellingtri — 

General discussion of the General 

Budget for 1934 35. 341-42. 

General discussion of the Railway 

Budget for 1034-35. 338-40. 
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fGO UNDER, THE HONOURABLE *&Ir. 'V. O. 

V ELLiNOmi — conitfd. 

Question re — 

Amount of loss at the Pusa Institute 
due to the earthquake. 808. 
Comparative rente of quarters in 
Rummer Hill and Bernloe. 733. 

Demonstrations of “Ghosh’s Cottage 
Industry Cotton Spinning Plant” 
at the Delhi Exhibition. 809. 

Desirability of revising existing • 
rules for the allotment of “A” 
type quarters in Summer Hill. 
735. 

Desirability of revising existing 
rules governing allotments of 
higher dlass quarters in Simla to 
persons not entitled to house rent. 
735-36. 

Differentiation in pay limits "for the 
purpose of title to unorthodox and 
orthodox quarters in Simla. 734- 
35. 

Economic conference and resolutions 
recorded. 807. 

Form of encouragement given by 
Government to unbound horse- 
breeding areas. 742. 

■Government aid to Bihari employees 
of the Pusa Institute. 807. 
Horse-breeding areas in India. 
426-27. 

J Horse-breeding industry in India- 
427. 

Import of military horses, race 
horses and mules. 425-26. 
Investigations at the Puss, Institute 
in regard to the commercial 
possibilities of manufacturing 
pearl barley and oatmeal in India. 
808. 

Method adopted by the Aripy 
for the * selection and purchase of 
horses from bound and unbound 
areas. 743. 

Names of district boards in the 
Punjab interested in horse-breed- 
ing. 743-44. 

Nature of control exercised by 
Government over bound horse- 
breeding areas. 741-42. 

Number and value of Indian-bred 
horses secured for army pur- 
poses from the various bound 
and unbound horse-ibreeding area.s 
of the Punjab. 740-41. 

'Number of horse-breeding colonies 
established by Government. 744- 
45. 

■Operation of Srulos for the allotment 
bf unorthodox quartets in 'the 
case of Secretariat fend Attached 
Office clerks. 734. 


'&F ihffitt A%S. 

Gounder, the Honourable Mr. ’V. C. 
‘VellTNgiri — eoncld . 

Question re — contd . 

Preference to Secretariat clerks over 
Attached Office clerks in the allot- 
ment of quarters so long as the 
rent recoverable from the former 
is greater than that recoverable 
from the latter. 736. 

Similarity of treatment to Secre- 
tariat and Attached Office clerks 
in calculation of rents of non- 
entitrled quarters. 734. 

Resolution re — 

Donation to Bihar Earthquake Relief 
Fund. 418f-19. 

Protection to the silk industry. 
259-63, 267. 

Government of Bomba y-*- 

Statement (laid on the table) re rules 
governing recruitment to the pro- 
vincial and subordinate services 
of the . 647. 

Government of India—, 

Question re — 

Ntmiber of officers holding high 

appointments in the Political 
Department of the — -p— , . 642. 

Representation of ‘B&hgal Muslims 
in -services under : the . 933. 

Government of India Secretariat — 
Question re — 

Number of Bengal Muslim Indian 
Civi'I Service officers serving in 
the . 933. 

Number of Bihar and Orissa 

Muslims serving in the and 

Attached Offices. 933-34. 

Government of India Presses — 

Question re — 

Heads of industrial sections in — — . 
550. 

Number of ten-hour basis men in 
, etc. 550-51. 

Ten-hour basis men in tjhe > 

New Delhi. 550. 

Government Offices 

Question re employment of sons and 
near relatives of Government 
servants in . 379. 

Government Sfrvanis— 

? QUBtfeioh re of sdtofe said 

near rel&tiVes *df - ib xJdVet'Ament 
offices. 379. 
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Qoynstfo^ Hia. Excellency 

the— 

Message, from appointing. days 

for the presentation apd general 
discussion of the General Budget* 
14. 

Message from — * — appointing days ..for 
the. presentation and. general, dis- 
cussion of. thfe Beil way Budget. 15. 

Message, from directing that, the 

heads oft expenditure specified in 
sub-section (3) of section 67A of the 
Government ofi India. Act shall he 
open to discussion when the Budget 
is under consideration. 14. 

Message from — — nominating 

Members of the Council of State to 
be on the Panel of Chairmen. 13. 

Governor of the Units© Provinces — 

Congratulations to the Honourable Sir 
Harry Haig on his appointment 
as . 839. 


H 

Habibullah, the Honourable Nawab 

Khwaja — 

Resolution re gold pa.sses, 400. 

Hafeez, the Honourable Khan 

Bahadur, Syed Abdul — 

Election of to the C Central 

Advisory Council for Railways. 

847; 

General discussion of the General 

Budget for 1934-35. 348-49. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to pass. 630. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 191. 

Nomination . of as a member of 

the. Committee on Petitions. 14. 

Question re — 

Appointment of Muslims as High 
Commissioner and Indian Trade 
Commissioner. 808. 

Discrepancies in respect of publica- 
tions in the Central Publication 
Branch. 558. 

Inadequate staff in the Central 
Publication Branch. 557. 

Income-tax- Department, Bengal. 

21. 

Number of Bengal Muslim Indian 
Civil Service officers, serving in 
the Government of India Secre- 
tariat. 933. 

Number of Bihar and Orissa Muslims 
serving ill the Government of 
India Secretariat and Attached 
Offices. 933:34. 

Percentage of Bengal Muslims in 
the. Customs Office. Calcutta; 809. 

Percentage of' Bengali Muslims to 
the. whole Muslim copulation, in 
British fi&dia. W&m ' 


Hafeez, the Honourable Khan Bahadubt 

Syed Abdul — contd. 

Question re — contd . 

Promotion of day-extra staff in the* 
Central Publication Branch.- 553r 
54r 

Recruitment in the Central Pnblicar 
tion Branch after - transfer; 563. 
Representation of Bengal Muslims, 
in services under the Government* 
of India. 933. 

Representation of minority coxxti 
munition in the services. 556* 
Representation of Muslims in tha 
Agent’s Office* East Indian Rail- 
way and Agent’s Office, Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 543. 
Representation of Muslims in the 
Central Publication Branch. 551- 
52. 

Strength of gazetted and non-gazefct- 
ed staff, etc., in the offices under 
the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. 554 55. 

Vacancies that have occurred and’ 
been filled up in offices under the 
Controller of Printing arid 
Stationery. 556-57. 

Resolution re reference of important 
Bills to Joint Select Committees. 
448. 

Haio, the Honourable Sir Harry — 

Congratulations to on his appoint- 

ment as Governor of the United* 
Provinces. 839. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 665, 676-77', 

695-97. 

Hallett, the Honourable Mr. M. G. — 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 656-60, 665. 
Consideration of clause 3. 705, 713. 
Motion to pass. 721, 731-32. 

Resolution re — 

Indianiza&ion of the*Tndian Civil 1 . 
Service, 28-32. 

New scales of pay for the imperial 
services at reduced rates of pay. 
409-10. 

Hamid, Mr. Abduj>- 

Expression of regret- in connection:, 
with- the death of . 1. 

Hard war Railway Station — 

Question rt , East Indian Railway. 

759.' 

“Harijans” — 

Question re definition of' or 

‘ ‘Depressed Classes” for purpose* 
of election. 642. 
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Health — 

Question re — 

of Anapda Mohan Ghpta, 

detenu in the Andamans. 547. 
Supply of information concerning 

the of detenus to their 

relatives. 548. 

Hsaltii Board — 

See “Central .” 

Henderson, the Honourable Mr. 
J. S.— 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 325-26. 

Indian Fina.nce Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 585-87. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to pass. 148-49. 

Resolution re composition of Indian 
delegations to imperial and inter- 
national conferences. 522-23, 525. 

Hides— 

Question re export duty on and 

skins. 356. 

High Commissioner for India — 

Question re appointment of Muslims 
as and Indian Trade Com- 

missioner. 808. 

Homceopatiiic System of Medicine — 

Question re in India. 357. 

Horse-breeding — 

Question re names of district boards 

in the Punjab interested in . 

743-44. 

Horse-breeding Areas— 

Question re — 

Form of encouragement given by 

Government to unbound . 

742. 

in India. 426-27. 

Nature of control exercised by 

Government over bound • 

741-42. 

Number and va.Uie of Indian-bred 
horses secured for army purposes 
from the various bound and un- 
bound of the Punjab. 740-41. 

Horse-breed: no Colonies — 

Question re. number of established 

by Government. 744-45. 
Horse-breedtno Industry — 

Question re in India. 427. 

Horses — 

Question re method adopted by the 
Army for the selection and purchase 

of from bound and unbound 

areas. 743. 

See “Indian-bred .” 

£ ee . “Military .” 

See “Race 


Hossain Imam, the Honourable Mr. — 

Election of to the Standing 

Committee on Pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz. 174. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 330-32. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 236, 226-33, 242. • 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934- 
Motion to consider. 592-600. 
Consideration of clause 4 and Sche- 
dule I. 618. 

Consideration of clause 5. 625. 
Motion to pass. 629-30. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 665, 671-32, 

683, 693. 

Consideration of clause 2. 701, 702. 
Consideration of clause 3. 712-14, 
716, 717. 

Motion to pass. 725-26. 728, 729. 

Indi<ui Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 185-88. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 751, 769, 777, 

778, 782. 787, 803. 809-13. 816, 817 
Consideration of the Schedule item 
9. 818-19, 820, 825, 827. 

Matches (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 957-59. 

Motion to pass. 962-63. 

Question re — 

Average period of service of different 
arms of the British Army. 167-68. 
Capitation charges before, during 

and after the Great War. 495. 

Cost of recruiting and training a 
British infantry soldier. 637-38. 

Question (supplementary) re — 

Annual cost of transport of troops 
in 1913-34, 1925-26 and 1933-34. 

562. 

Condition of the sugar cultivation 
and sugar industry in the area 
affected by the earthquake in 
Bihar. 700. 

Export duty on hides and skins. 
356. 

Indians in the Royal Air Force and 
Indian Air Force. 75-76. 

Slaughter of wild cows, etc., at 
Manjha Guplar Ghat in Ajodhia. 
559. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider, 59-69, 79-85, 86, 
87, 88, 89. 90, 91, 103. 

Point of order raised by that 

the was not in order as it 

was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of both Chambers and 
until that Committee reported, the 

could not be considered within 

one year. 42. 

Consideration of clause 4. 124. 
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Hossain Imam, the Honourable Mr.-— 

contd. 

Reserve Bank of India* Bill — contd. 
Consideration of clause 15. 133-34. 

. Consideration of clause 17. 136. 

Consideration of clause 40. 139. 

Consideration of Third Schedule. 
143. 

Motion to pass. 156, 158-62. 

Resolution rt — 

Communal representation on State 
Railways. 483' 

Composition of Indian delegations to 
imperial and international confer- 
ences. 534-36. 

Donation to Bihar Earthquake Relief 
Fund. 416-18. 

Economy on State-managed Rail- 
ways. 455-58, 464-65. 

Further revision and reduction of the 
new scales of pay, etc. 251-54, 
257-58. 

Laying of papers of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the table. 
465-68, 480-81. 

New scales of pay for the imperial 
services at reduced rates. 406-07, 
408. 

Placing on record the deep sympathy 
of the Council with sufferers in 
the recent earthquake. 17. 
Protection to the silk industry. 266- 
67. 

Publication 4jf the report of the 
Capitation Rate Tribunal, etc. 
504-08. 

Recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 389, 392-94. 

Reference of important Bills to 
Joint Select Committees. 446 48. 
449. 

Road Development Fund. 834. 

Balt Additional Import Duty (Extend- 
ing) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 632. 

Steel a.nd Wire Industries Protection 
(Extending) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 376. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 915, 917-18, 921, 
922. 

Motion to pars. 944-45, 949, 962. 

Sugp.r (Excise Duty) BiU — 

; Motion to consider. 881, 883-86. 
Consideration of clause 3. 894-95, 
898. 

Consideration of clause 11. 901. 
Motion to pass. 903, 905. 

Trade Disputes (Extending! Bill — 
Motion to consider. 848-49. 

House Rent — 

Question re desirability of revising 
existing rules governing allotments 
of higher class quarters in Sim' 1 a to 
persons not entitled to . 735-36. 


Hubback, the Honourable Mit. J. A. — 
General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 307-10. 

General discussion of the Railway- 
Budget for 1934-35. 215-16. 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Resolution re donation to Bihar Earth- 
quake Relief Fund. 420. 


I 

Imperial and International Confer- 
ences — 

Resolution re composition of Indian 
delegations to . 519-38. 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) 

BlLLr— 

See “ ” under “Bill(s).” 

Imperial Council on Co-operation — 
Resolution re establishment of an 
. 486-93. 

1 m perial Services — 

Question re pay for future entrants 

to the All-India or . 367. 

Resolution re new scales of pay for the 
at reduced rates. 403-11. 

Income-tax — 

Question re — 

Non-payment of by Pandit 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 545. 

Revenue derived from in each 

province. 644-45. 

I XCOM E-TAX D EP A UTM KNT — 

Question re , Bengal. 21-22. 

Income-tax Office, Bombay — 

Question re — 

Number of Income-tax Officers and 
Assistant Income-tax Officers 

appointed in the , during the 

last three years. 380. 

Number of inspectors and examiners 

in tho . 380-81. 

Percentage of leave reserve in tho 
clerical establishments of the New 
Custom House, Aiccountant 
General's Office, Post Office and 
the . 377. 

Income-ta'x Officers — 

Question re — 

Grant of compensatory allowances to 

and Assistant Income-tax 

Officers in Bombay City. 381-82. 

Number of and Assistant 

Income-tax Officers appointed in 
the Income-tax Office, Bombay, 
'during the last three years. 380. 

Statement (laid on the table) re , 

Bengal. 11-12. 

Indian Air FoAce— 

Question re Indians iii the Royal Air 
Force and . 75-76. 
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Indian Arot— 

Question rer- 

Leave reserve for* officers in . the 

British or . 6A3T 

Number of British units in the 
. 561-62, 

Indian-bred Horses — 

Question re number and value of 

secured for army purposes from the 
various bound and unbound horse- 
breeding areas of the Punjab. 740- 
4 L 

Indian Civil Service — 

Question re admission of Ceylonese 
to the 362. 

Resolution re Indianization dft the- 
. 23-35. 

Indian Civil Service Officers — 

See “Bengal Muslim 

Indian Delegations— 

Resolution re composition of to 

imperial and international confer- 
ences. 519-38. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

JSee “ “ under “Bill(s).” 

Indian Industries — 

Resolution re survey of the position of 
. 428-37. 

Indianization — 

Resolution re of the Indian Civil 

Service. 23-35. 

Indian- Medical Council (Amendment) 
Bill — 

” under “Bill(s).“ 

Indian Medical Service — 

Question re . 3, 366. 

Resolution re recruitment to the . 

382 96. 

Indian Medical Service Officers— 

Question re percentage, of kept 

in reserve, for civil employment. 
643*44. 

Indian Meteorological Department — 
Question re . 357. 

Indian National Airways Co., Ltd.— 
Question re carrying of air. mails by 
. 74 

Indians — 

Question re in the Royal Air 

Force, and Indian Air Force. 75-76. 

Indian Soldiers — 

Question re vocational training of 

with a view to employment -in civil 
life after discharge.*. 644: 

Indian Spates f PHOTici'iOIT) Biel— 

JSe$ “ ” under “B1 ll(s)." 


Question re . 360. 

Indian- Tabwhi ( Aauvdwnt) Bill—* 

mu “ ” under* “Bu* («/• 

Indian^ Tabbed (Second Amendment)* 

BlL I#sr- 

See “- ” under “Biix^b).," 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 

AMENDlttOT 1 BHJ>- 

See “ ” under “Bitj.(s).” 

Indian Trade. Commissions^ — 

Question re appointment of Muslims 
as*. High Commissioner and* — — 
808. 

Indian Trusts (Amendment) Bill — 

See “ ** under “Bi£l(s). m 

Industrial Sections — 

Question re heads of fh Govern-^ 

ment of India Presses. 550. 

Industries — 

Ace “Indian 

TN do- Japanese Negotiations — 
Congratulations to the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore on the sucoessfuli 

termination of the . 748. 

Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement— 

Question re . 548. 

Inspectors — 

Question re — 

and lower selection grade- 

sorters of the Railway Mali 
Service. 931-32. 

Method employed in recruitment of 

and lower selection grade 

sorters to the Railway Mail* 
Service. 932; 

Number of and examiners in. 

the ‘ Income-tax Office. Bombay. 
380-81. 

Insurance— 

Question re compulsory by motor- 

omnibuses against passengers’ and. 
third party risks., 364. 
International Conferences— 

See “Imperial and 


J- 

J aguish Prasad, the Honourable. Rax 

Bahadur Lalatt- 

Generai discussion- of* thte Ganer&f 
Budget for 1934-35.. 338-41, 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 591-92* - 
Consideration of' clause 4: 614* 
Consideration .of Schedule II, clause* 
5. 626.27^ . 

Indian States (Protection) Bill- 
Consideration of clause 3. 704-06*. 

Indian. Tariff, (Textile Protection) 
Amendment; • Billr^ 

Motion to consider 76Q-62, f 
Consi deratio n . of" the. Schedule* , item: 
9: 823® '. 
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Jagdgish Prasad, the Honoubable Rai 
Bahadur Lala — edfitd . 

Indian TYUsts (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 648. 

Khaddar (.Name Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 423. 

Nomination of as a member of 

the Committee on Petitions. 14. 

Question re — 

Admission of Ceylonese to the 
Indian Civil Service. 362. 

Certain alleged evepts in connection 
wTETi the visit of the Koyai 
Garliwal Regiment to Midnapore. 
358. 

Construction of a railway line from 
Kashipur to Kalagarh. 357-58. , 
East Indian Railway MiwTim 
Emoloyees* Association, Lucknow. 
363.* 

Export duty on hides and skins. 

356. 

Grant of tea export licenses under 
the Tea Restrictions Scheme. 
638-39. 

Hardwar railway station, East 
Indian Railway. 739. 

Homoeopathic system of medicine in 
India. 357. 

Indian Medical Service. 3, 366. 
Indian Meteorological Department. 

357. 

Pay for future entrants to the 
Imperial or All-India Services. 
367. 

Quantity and class of timber pur- 
chased by State Railways. 736-39. 
Recruitment to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. 355. 

Restrictions imposed when the title 
of Raja is conferred in regard to 
possession, succession and disposal 
of property. 356. 

Question (short notice) re attitude of 
Government towards the meeting of 
Congress leaders, in view of Mr.. 
Gandhi’s announcement regarding the 
suspension of the civil disobedience 
movement. 651-52. 

Question (supplementary) re — 
Construction of a railway line from 
Kashipur to Kalagarh. 358. 

Pay for future entrants to the 
Imperial or All-India Services. 
367. 

Request by — — that if the proceed- 
ings of the Central Advisory 
Council for Railways is circulated to 
Members of the Assembly, Govern- 
ment would be pleased to circulate 
them to the Members of the Council 
also. 647. 

Resolution re — 

Composition of Indian delegations 
to imperial and international con- 
ferences. 519-22, 536-38. 
Indiaxilzetion of the' Indian Civil 
Service. 23 - 24 , 34 - 35 . 
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Jagdgish Prasad, the Honourable Rax 
Bahadur Lala — conoid. 

Resolution re — contd. 

Recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 382-85, 388, 394-96. 

Road Development Fund. 834. 

Survev of the position of Indian 
industries. 428-32, 436 : 37. 

Sugar-cane Bill — : 

Motion to consider. 914. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 866-69 
Consideration ol‘ clause 3. 899. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 

Motion to consider. 371-72. 

Jalan, the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Radha Krishna — 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 856-58. 

Joint Committee — 

Question (short notice) re appoint- 
ment of a of both Houses to 

examine the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement. 645-46. 

Joint Parliamentary Committee — 
Resolution re laying of papers of the 

on the table. 465-81. 

Jo tnt Select Committees — 

Resolution re rcferenco of important 
Bills to . 437-54. 

JUTR — 

Question re export duty. 71. 

K 

Kalagarh — 

See “Railway Line.” 

Kalikar, the Honourable Mr. 
Yinayak Vithal — 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 334-36. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 233-35. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 574-77. 

Motion to pass. 628-29. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 184-85. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 763-66. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 660-66. 

( Yuisi deration of clause 3. 706-08. 

Motion to pass. 723-24. 

Question (short notice) re — 

Attitude of Government towards the 
meeting of Congress leaders in 
view of Mr. Gandhi’s announce- 
ment regarding the suspension of 
the civil disobedience movement.. 
651-52. 

Dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly. 651. 
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Kalikar, the Honotjbable Mb. 
Vina yak Vithal — contd. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to pass. 144-46. 

Resolution re — 

Indianization of the Indian Civil 
Service. 33. 

Placing on record the deep sympathy 
of the Council with sufferers in 
the recent earthquake. 16-17. 
Publication of the report of the 
Capitation Rate Tribunal, etc. 

Road Development Fund. 832. 
Kameshwar Singh op Darbhanga, the 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sib — 
Oath of Office. 641. 

Question Te — 

Condition of the sugar cultivation 
and sugar industry in the area 
affected by the earthquake in 
Bihar. 609-700. 

Publication of the proceeTTThgs of the 
Conference of Provincial Ministers. 
700. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 910-14, 922. 
Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 855-56. 
Kashipur — . 

See ‘ ‘Railway Line.” 

Khaddar (Name Protection) Bill — 

See “ ” under “Bill(s).” 

Khaparde, the Honourable Mr. G. S.— 
Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Consideration of clause 3. 717-18. 

Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the Ottawa 
Agreement. 967. 

Resolution re reference of important 
Bills to Joint Select Committees. 
450-51. 

L 

Ladies’ Waiting Room— 

Question re provision of raised plat- 
form and at Salar railway 

station on the Bandel-Barharwa 
Section, East Indian Railway. 175. 

Lancashire Delegation — 

Question re Textile Agreement 
between the Bombay millowners and 

. 547-48. 

Lavatories — 

Question re in third class 

carriages. 560. 

Leave Reserve — 

Question re — 

for officers in the British and 

Indian Army. 643. 

Percentage of in the clerical 

establishments of th© Income-tax 
Office, New Custom House, 
Accountant General’s Office and 
the Post Office in Bombay. 377. 


Legislative Assembly — 

Question (short notice) re dissolution 
of the . 651. 

LicekCSEE— 

See ‘‘Tea Export .” 

Light Railways — 

Question re number and names of 

that have to compete with road 
transport. 364. 

Lines — 

bee “New .” 

Loans — 

Question re for road develop- 

ment. 363. 

Loss- 

Question re amount of at the 

Pusa Institute due to the earth- 
quake. 806. 


M 

Manjtia Guptar Ghat — 

Question re slaughter of wild cows, 
etc., at in Ajodhia. 558-59. 

Master General of the Ordnance 
Branch, Army Headquarters — 
Question re . 6, 6-7. 

Matches (Excise Duty) Bili^- 

See “ ” under “Bill(s).” 

Matriculates — 

Question re issue of general orders 

that graduates and should not 

be granted pay higher than the 
prescribed minima. 379. 

Medical Arrangements — 

Question re on steamers going 

to the Andamans. 365. 

Medical Council (Amendment) Bill — 
See “Indian ” under “Bill(s).*' 

Medicine — 

See “Homcepathic System of *\ 

Meghna River— 

Question re railway bridge over , 

Assam Bengal Railway. 72. 
Mehrotra, the Honourable Rai BahX- 
dur Lala Mathura Prasad — 

Election of to the Standing 

Committee on Emigration. 247. 
General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 333-34. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 218-21. 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. 164-65. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 566-71, 603. 
Consideration of clause 2. 609, 610- 
12 . 

Consideration of clause 4, Schedule 
I. 612-14, 620-21, 622. 
Consideration of clause 5. 623, 624, 
626. 
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l&EHROTftA, THE HONOURABLE RAI BAHA- 
DUR La la Mathura Prasad — ton td . 

Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. o<4. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 178-79. 

Indian Taritff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 755, 768-72. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 688-92. 
Consideration of clause 2. 702. 
Consideration of clause 3. 711-12. 
Motion to pass. 722-23. 

Khaddar (Name Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 422-23. 

Motion to pass. 424. 

Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the Ottawa 
Agreement. 965-66, 967. 

Question re — 

Agreed proposals of the Conference 
of Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 361. 

Disposal of molasses in sugar fac- 
tories. 361-62. 

Establishment of an All-India Co., 
operative Council. j561. 

Imports of sugar ariu sugar candy. 
362, 

Inspectors and lower selection grade 
sorters of the Railway Mail 
Service. 931-32. 

Method employed in recruitment of 
inspectors and lower selection 
grade sorters to the Railway Mail 
Service. 932. 

Restoration to Ills original grade of 
Inspector of Babu Oovind Prasad 
Tandon, Railway Mail Service. 
932. 

Slaughter of wild cows, etc., at 
Maniha Gupta r Chat in Ajodhia 
558-59. 

Question (supplementary) re — 

Average period of service of 
different arms of the British Army. 
167-68. 

Condition of the sugar cultivation 
and sugar industry in the area 
affected by the earthquake in 
Bihar. 700. 

Disposal of molasses in sugar fac- 
tories. 361-62. 

Indian Medical Service. 367. 
Recruitment to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. 355. 

Textile Agreement between the 
Bombay millowners and Lanca- 
shire delegation. 548. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 
Consideration of clause 2. 113-14, 

115. . 

Consideration of clause 4. 116-17, 

118, 120-21, 123-24. 

Consideration of clause 8. 125-26, 

126-27, 128-29, 129. 


Mehrotra, the Honourable Rai Baha- 
dur Lala Mathura Prasad— concld . 

Reserve Bank of India Bill— contd. 

Consideration of clause 9. 130. 

Consideration of clause 13. 131. 

Consideration of clause 14. 132. 

Consideration of clause 15. 133. 

Consideration of clause 17. 136. 

Consideration of clause 40. 137-38. 
'Consideration, of Third Schedule. 
141-42. 

Motion to pass. 152-55. 

Resolution r *> — 

Establishment of an Imperial 
Council on Co-operation. 486-89, 
492-93. 

New scales of pay for the imperial 
services at reduced rates of pay. 
407. 

Placing on record the deep sympathy 
of the Council with sufferers in 
the recent' earthquake. 15. 
Reference of important Bills to 
.Joint Select Committees 437-40. 
446, 450, 451-52. 

Salt Additional Import Duty (Extend- 
ing) Bill — 

Motion to introduce. 634. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion, to consider. 916, 918-20, 

922. , 

Consideration of clause 3. 935. 

Consideration of clause t. 935-37, 
938. 

Motion to pass. 943, 945-47, 950, 

954. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 859, 871-79. 
Consideration of clause 2. 893. 

Consideration of clause 3. 893-94, 

895-96, 897-98. 

Consideration of clause 11. 899- 

901, 902. 

Motion to pass. 904-05, 906. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Bill— 

Motion to consider. 369. 

Mehta, the Honourable Sir Homi — 

Election of to the Central 

Advisory Council for Railways. 
847. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 291-94, 351. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 7o3-91. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment liill — 

Motion to consider. 766, 771, 774, 

775, 776-83, 793, 794, 796, 799, 801. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 56, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 82, 83, 85-92.. 

Motion to pass. 145, 148, 156. 
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Mehta, the Honourable Sir Homi — 

contd. 

Resolution re — 

Composition of Indian delegations 
to imperial and international con- 
ferences. 524-25. 

Donation to Bihar Earthquake Kelief 
Fund. 413, 417, 4t8. 

Gold passes. 399-400. 

Publication of the report of the 
Capitation Rate Tribunal, etc. 
501, 506, 507. 

Men on, the Honourable Diwan Baha- 
dur Sir K. Ramunni — 

Oath of Office. 699. 

Message— 

from His Excellency the 

Governor General appointing days 
for the presentation and general 
discussion of the General Budget. 
14. 

from Ilis Excellency the 

Governor* General appointing days 
for (the presentation and general 
discussion of the Railway Budget 

from His Excellency the 

Governor General directing that 
the heads of expenditure specified 

in sub-section (3) of section 67A 
of the Government of India Act 
shall be open to discussion when 
the Budget is under consideration. 
14. 

from His Excellency the 

Governor General nominating 
Members of the Council of State 
to be on the Panel of Chairman. 
13. 

Metcalfe. the Honourable Mr. 
H. A. F. — 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Meteorological Department — 

See “Indian ." 

Midnapore — 

See “Royal Garhwal Regiment.” 

Military Garrison — 

Question re at Chittagong. 549. 

Military Grass Farm, Manjha— 

Statement (laid on the table) re 
slaughter of wild cattle at the • 
655. 

Military Horses — 

Question re - import of > race 
horses and mules. 425-26. 


Miller, the Honourable Mr. E.— 

Election of to the Standing 

Committee for Roads. 747. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934^35. 297-301. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 203-06. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — * 

Motion to consider. 571-72. 

Nomination of to the Panel of 

Chairmen. 13. 

Question (short notice) re appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses to examine the working of 
the Ottawa Agreement. 645-46. 

Question (supplementary) re appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses to examine the working of 
the Ottawa Agreement. 647. 
Reserve Bank of India Bill- 
Motion to consider. 43. 

Resolution re — 

Gold passes. 398-99. 

Placing on record the deep 
sympathy of the Council with 
sufferers in the recent earthquake. 

Millowners — 

See . “Bombay .” 

MTNTSTERrAL OFFICERS* UNION, 

Bombay — 

See “Central Board of Revenue 
»> 

Minority Communities — 

Question re representation of in 

the services. 556. 

Misappropriation — 

Question re fraud and on the 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 7. 

Mitchell, the Honourable Mr. D. G. — 

Motion for the election of three non- 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee for Roads. 656. 
Resolution re — 

Road Development Fund. 827-32, 
834.35. 

Survey of the position of Indian 
industries. 434-35. 

Trade Disputes (Extending) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 847-48, 849-50. 
Motion to pass. 850. 

Mitha, the Honourable Sir Su leman 
Cassim Haji— 

Election of — to - the Standing 
Committee on Pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz, vice the Honourable Mr. 
Hossain Imam, resigned. 698. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934*35. 336. 

Oath of Office. 285. 
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Mitter, ihi Honourable SiR 

. Brojendra — 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 

• Motion to consider. 674, 676, 677. 
Consideration of clause 2. 702 04. 

Consideration of clause 3. 708-10, 
7il. 

^BlfOLASSES' — 

Question re disposal of in sugar 

factories. 361-62.. 

Moti Citand, Raja Sir— 

Expressions of regret in connection 
with the death of . 495-97. 

Motion re — 

Committee to enquire into and report 
on the working of and results 
achieved from the Ottawa Agree- 
ment. 964-68. 

Motor Cars — 

Question re special concession rate for 

conveyance of belonging to 

railway officers. 644. 

Motor Omnibuses — 

Question re compulsory insurance by 

against passengers* and third 

party risks. 364. 

Muhammad Din, the Honourable 

Khan Bahadur Chaudri — 

Election of to the Standing 

Committee on Pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz. 174. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35, 336. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 92-93. 

Resolution re donation to Bihar 
Earthquake Relief Fund. 416. 

'Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
BiH — 

Motion to consider. 369. 

Muhammad Hussain, the Honourable 

Mian Ali Baksh — 

Election of to the , Central 

Advisory Council for Railways. 
84*7. 

Mules— 

Question re import of military horses, 
race horses and — . 425-26. 

Mulla, the itiQHT Honourable Sm 

Din shaw — 

Expressions of regret in connection 
with the death of . 934. 

Mt^slim Employees* Association, 

X/dCKNow — 

f ee “East Indian Railway 
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Muslims — 

Question re — 

Appointment of as High 

Commissioner and Indian Trade 
Commissioner. 808. 

Percentage of Bengal in the 

Customs Office, Calcutta. 809. 

Representation of in the 

Agent’s Office, East Indian Rail- 
way and Agent’s Office, Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 543. 

Representation of in the 

Central Publication Branch. 551- 

52. 

See “Bengal 

Sea “Bihar and ORissa .” 

MyMEN SINGH- JaGANNATHGANJ ‘ SECTION— 

Question re retrenchment in the 

Dacoa-Narayanganj and s, 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 8. 


N 

Nag, Sajlesh Chandra — 

Question re , detenu in the Deoli 

Detention Jail. 76. 

Naidu, the Honourable Mr. Y. 
Ranganayakalu — 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 343-44. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 580-82. 

Nair, Sir Sankaran — 

Expressions of regret in connection 
with the death of — — . 840-44. 

Nehru, Pandit Jawarharlal — 

Question re non-payment of income- 
tax by . 545. 

New Custom House, Bombay — 
Question re — 

Clerical establishment of the . 

377. 

Extent to which the clerical 
establishment of the , parti- 

cipate in sports. 378. 

Percentage of leave reserve in the 
clerical establishments of the 
Income- tfcx Office, Accountant 
General’s Office, Post Office and 
the . 377. 

New Lines — 

Question re construction of on 

the Eastern Bengal Railway. 76- 
77. 

New Scales or Pay — 

Resolution re — 

Further revision and reduction of 
the — — — , etc. 251-56. 

for the imperial services at 

reduced rates. 403-11. 
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Non- gazetted Staff — 

Question re strength of gazetted and 

, etc., in the offices under the 

Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. 554-55. 

Non-official Day — 

Bequest by Honourable Members for 
the allotment of an extra . 493.; 

Noon, the Honourable Nawab Malik 
Mohammad Hayat Khan — 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 290. 

General discussion of the Bailway 
Budget for 1934-35. 220, 226, 233. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 670. 

Beserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 43. 

. Besolution re — 

Establishment of an Imperial 
Council on Co-operation. 491, 492. 
Indianization of the Indian Civil 
Service. 32-33. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 91S, 924, 926. 
Motion to pass. 941, 943. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 858-59. 
Consideration of clause 11. 901. 
Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. 372. 

Notes — 

Statement (laid on the table) re Com- 
mercial Treaties and affecting 

India. 646. 

Noyce, the Honourable Sir Frank — 
Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 
Consideration of clause 4 and 
Schedule I. 614-18, 618-19, 620, 
621-22. 


O 

Oath of Office — 

Clow, the Honourable Mr. A. G. 455. 
Crosthwaite, the Honourable Mr. 

H. S. 637 

Glancv, the Honourable Mr. B. J. 
71, 637. 

Hubback, the Honourable Mr. J. A. 

I . 

Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga, the 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir. 
541. 

Menon, the Honourable Diwan 
Bahadur Sir K. Bamunni. 699. 
Metcalfe, the Honourable Mr. 
H; A. F. 1. 

Mitha, the Honourable Sir Suleman 
Cassim Haji. 286. 


Oath of Office — contd 

Parsons the Honourable Sir Alam 
269, &7. 

Baza Ali, the Honourable Saiyid. 71. 

Sprawson, the Honourable Major- 
General C. A. 1 

Taylor the Honourable Mr. J. B. 1, 
541. 

Ugra, the Honourable Bai Sahib 
Pandit Gokaran Nath. 1. 

Varma, the Honourable Mr. 
Sidheshwari Prasad. 425, 651. 

Oatmeal — 

Question re investigations at the Puse 
Institute in regard to the com- 
mercial possibilities of manufactur- 
ing pearl barley and In India. 

808. 

Omnibuses — 

Se e “Motor .** 

Ottawa Agreement — 

Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the — — ■. 
964-68 

Question (short notice) re appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses to examine the working of 
the . 645-46. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement Bules, 

1932— 

Statement (laid on the table) re 
amendments made in the — — . 497- 
98. 

Outrages — 

See “Political *\ 

P 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, the Honour* 

ABLE SaIYED MoHAMED 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 336-38. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 240-42. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 682-85. 

Motion to pass. 729-31. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 769, 784-87. 
Consideration of the Schedule, item 
9. 826. 

Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the Ottawa 
Agreement. 965, 967. 

^Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 97-100. 

Motion to pass. 14748. 

Besolution re — 

Laying of papers of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on the 
table. 477-80, 481. 
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Padshah Sahib Bahadur, the Honour- 
able Saiyed Mohamed — contd . 

Resolution re — contd . 

Placing on record the deep sympathy 
of the Council with sufferers in 
the recent earthquake. 16-17. 

Reference of important Bills to 
Joint Select Committees. 442-43. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 914-16, 917. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 859-61, 871. 

Paint — 

See “Black 

Pandit, the Honourable Sardak Siiri 

Jagannath Maharaj — 

General discussion of the General 

Budget for 1934-35. 3C5-07. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 666-67. 

Question re — 

Central Board of Revenue Minis- 
terial Officers’ Union, Bombay. 
378. 

Clerical establishment of the New 
Custom House, Bombay. 377. 

Employment; of sons and near rela- 
tives of Government servants in 
Government offices. 379. 


Panel of Chairmen — 

Message from His Excellency the 
Governor General nominating Mem- 
bers of the Council of State to be 
on the . 13. 

Parsons, the Honourable Sir Alan — 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 309. 

Matches (Excise Duty) Bill — • 

Motion to consider. 955-57, 959-61.. 
Motion to pass. 962-63. 

Oath of Office. 269, 637. 

Presentation of the General Budget 
for 1934-35. 270-83. 

Resolution re — 

Donation to Bihar Earthquake' 
Relief Fund. 413, 414-16, 417, 

418, 420. 

Gold passes. 400-02. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 850-52, 864, 

867, 876, 880, 887-92. 

Consideration of clause. 3. 893, 

895, 896, 897, 898. 

Consideration of clause 11. 901-02. 

Motion to pass. 903. 

Passenger Fares — 

Question re on railways. 543-44. 

Passengers’ and Third Party Risks — 

Question re compulsory insurance by 
motor omnibuses against . 364. 


Extent to which the clerical 
establishment of the New Custom 
House, Bombay, participate in 
sports. 378. 

Grant of compensatory allowances to 
Income-tax Officers and Assistant 
Income-tax Officers in Bombay 
City. 381-82. 

Issue of general orders that 
graduates and matriculates should 
not be granted pay higher than the 
prescribed minima. 379. 

Number of Income-tax Officers and 
Assistant Income-tax Officers 
appointed in the Income-tax 
Office, Bombay, during the last 
three years. 380. 

Number of inspectors and examiners 
in the Income-tax Office, Bombay. 
380-81. 

Percentage of leave reserve in tho 
clerical establishments of the 
Income-tax Office, New Custom 
House, Accountant General’s Office 
and the Post Office in Bombay. 
377. 

Recruitment of other presidency 
men to offices in the Bombay 
Presidency. 379-80. 


Passes — 

See “Gold .** 

Pay— 

Question re — 

Issue of general orders that 
graduates and matriculates should 

not be granted higher than 

the prescribed minima. 379. 

for future entrants to tho 

Imperial or All-India Services* 
367. 

See “New Scales of 

Pay Limits — 

Question re differentiation in for 

the purpose of title to unorthodox 
and orthodox quarters in Simla. 
734-35. 

Fearl Barley — 

Question re investigations at the 
F’usa Institute in regard to the 
commercial possibilities of manufac- 
turing and oatmeal in India. 

808. 

Period of Service— 

Question re. average of different 

arms of the British Army. 167 68. 
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Petitions, Committee on— 

Constitution of the . 14. 

Platform — 

Question re provision of raised 

and ladies’ waiting room at Salar 
railway station on the Bandel- 
Barharwa Section, East Indian 
Bailway. 175. 

Point of Order — 

raised that the Reserve Bank of 

India Bill was not in order as a 
Motion had been adopted that the 
Bill be referred to a Joint Select 
Committee, and until that Com- 
mittee reported, it could not be con- 
sidered within one year. 42. 

Political Department — 

Question re number of officers holding 

high appointments in the of 

the Government of India. 642. 

Political Outrages — 

Question re in India from Jan- 

uary, 1931 to February, 1934. 549. 
Statement (laid on the table) re — — 
in India from January, 1931 to Feb- 
ruary, 1934. 844-46. 

Tort Blair— 

•See “Cellular Jail, .’’ 

Possession, Succession and Disposal 
of Property — 

Question restrictions imposed when 
the title of Raja is conferred in 
regard to . 356, 

Post Office, Bombay — 

Question re percentage of leave 
reserve ,in the clerical establishments 
of the Income-tax Office, New Cus- 
toms House, Accountant General’s 
Office and the . 377. 

Posts and Telegraphs Department — 
Question re recruitment to subordinate 

services of the in Bengal. 72- 

73. 

President, the Honourable the — 

Deprecatory remarks by re 

absence of Members having 

Resolutions on the list of business 
and want of courtesy in sending 
timely notice to the Department 
concerned and to the Secretary of 
the Council. 35. 

Deprecatory remarks by re 

policy of Government in rushing the 
Indian Finance Bill, 1934, through 
the Council. 563-64. 

Printing and Stationery— 

See “Controller of .” 


Promotion — 

Question re of day-extra staff in 

the Central Publication Brarich. 
553-54. 

Property — 

See “Possession, Succession and 
Disposal of .’’ 356. 

Protection — 

Resolution re to the silk industry. 

258-67. 

Provincial Ministers — 

See “Conference of .** 

Provincial Services — 

Statement (laid on the table) re rules 
governing recruitment to the sub- 
ordinate and of the Government 

of Bombay. 647. 

P 1 7BLICATION ( S) — 

Question re — 

Discrepancies in respect of in 

the Central Publication Branch. 
558. 

of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Provincial Ministers. 
700. 

Resolution re of the report' of 

the Capitation Rate Tribunal, etc. 
499-519. 

Public Debt of TnUta — 

Question re . 10. 

Public Service. Commission— 

Question re expenditure incurred on 

the and number of Indian 

Members. 643. 

Pusa Institute — 

Question re — 

Amount of loss at the due to 

the earthquake. 808. 

Government aid to Bihari employees 
of the . 867. 

Investigations at the in regard 

to the commercial possibilities of 
manufacturing peaEl barley and 
oatmeal in India. 806. 


3 

Quarters — 

Question re — 

Comparative rents of in 

Summer Hill and Bernice. 733. 

Desirability of revising existing 
rules for the allotment of “A” 
type in Sufnmer Hill. 735. 

Desirability of revising existing 
rules governing allotment of 
higher class — - in Simla to 
persons not entitled to house- 
rent. 735-36. 
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'Quarters — contd. 

Question re — contd. 

Differentiation in pay limits for the 
purposes of title of unorthodox 

and orthodox in Simla. 734- 

36. 

Operation of rules for the allotment 
of unorthodox — — in the case of 
Secretariat and Attached Office 
clerks. 734. 

Preference to Secretariat clerks 
over Attached Office clerks in the 

allotment of so long as the 

rent recoverable from the former 
is greater than that recoverable 
from the latter. 736. 

Similarity of treatment to 
Secretariat and Attached Office 
clerkg in calculation of rents of 
non-en titled . 734. 

Quinine — 

Question re cinchona bark and — — , 
etc. 2 m 

ft 

Race Horses — 

Question re import of military horses, 
and mules. 425-26. 

RaohttnaNdan Prasad Singh, the 

Honourable Raja — 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 572-73. 

Question re — 

Adoption of a uniform system of 
construction of smaller third class 
carriages. 561. 

Annual cost of transport of troops 
in 1913-14, 1925-26 and 1933-34. 
562. 

Bihar earthquake. 541-42. 

Change in programme of construc- 
tion of third class carriages. 560. 
Lavatories in third class carriages. 
560. 

Minimum charge for reserved com- 
partments on railways. 559-60. 
Number of British units in the 
Indian Army. 561-62. 

Resolution re composition of Indian 
delegations to imperial and interna- 
tional conferences. 526-27. 

Railway (s) — 

Assam Bengal 

Question re railway bridge ever 
Meghna River, . 72. 

Central Advisory Council for 

Election of six non -official Members 
to the . 747. 

Motion for the election of six non- 
official Members to the 647. 


Railway ( s )— contd. 

Central Advisory Council fer 

contd. 

Nominations for the election of six 

non-official Members to the . 

698. 

Request by the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Jagdish PrasA'd that 

if the proceedings of the is 

circulated to Members of the 
Assembly, Government would be 
pleased to circulate them to the 
Members of the Council also. 647. 
Result of the election of six non- 
official Members to the . 847. 

East Indian — 

Question re 

Muslim Employees* Associa- 
tion, Lucknow. 363. 

Hard war railway station, . 

739. 

Provision of raised platform and 
ladies* waiting room at Salar 
railway station on the Bandel- 

Barharwa Section, . 175. 

Representation of Muslims in the 

Agent’s Office, , and Agent’s 

Office Eastern Bengal Railway. 
543. 

Use of black paint on the . 

359-60. 

Statement (laid on the table) re use 
of black paint by the Eastern 
Bengal and . 746. 

Eastern Bengal 

Question re — 

Barrackpore Racecourse Extension, 

. 543. 

Construction of new lines on the 
. 76-77. 

Executive Engineer’s Office, Dacca, 

• 8 . . . 

Fraud and misappropriation on 
the . 7. 

Guard E. I. Wright, . 9, 

9-10. . a 

Representation of Muslims m the 
Agent’s Office, East Indian Rail- 

wav, and Agent’s Office, 

543. XT 

Retrenchment in the Dacca-Nara- 
yanganj and Mymensingh-Jagan- 

nathganj Sections, . 8. 

Use of black paint on the . 

359. 

Statement (laid on the table) re use 
of black paint by the East Indian 
and . 746. 

Miscellaneous — 

Question re — 

Construction of a lirte from 

Kashipur to Kalagarh. 357. 
Minimum charge for reserved 

compartments on . 550-60. 

Passenger fares on . 543-44. 
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Railway(s) — concld. 

State- 

Question re quantity and class of 

timber purchased by 736-39. 

Resolution re communal representa- 
tion on . 481-86. 

State-managed — 

Resolution re economy on . 455- 

65 

See “Light ." 

Railway Bridge — 

Question re over Meghna River, 

Assam Bengal Railway. 72. 

Railway Budget — 

General discussion of the for 

1934-35. 197-246. 

Message from His Excellency the 
Governor General appointing days 
for the presentation and general dis- 
cussion of the . 13. 

Presentation of the for 1934-35. 

168-73. 

Railway Employees — 

Question re grant of extensions of 
service to who produce evid- 

ence showing that their ages are 
less than that shown in their service 
sheets. 839. 

Railway Line — 

Question re construction of a 

from Kashipur to Kalagarh. 357-58. 

Railway Mail Service — 

Question re — 

Inspectors and lower selection grade 

sorters of the . 931-32. 

Method employed in recruitment of 
inspectors and lower selection 

grade sorters to the . 932. 

Restoration to his original grade of 
inspector of Babu Govind Prasad 
Tandon, . 932. 

Railway Officers — 

Question re special concession rate for 
conveyance of motor cars belonging 
to . 644. 

Ram Saran Das, the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala — 

Election of to the Central 

Advisory Council for Railways. 
347. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 285-89, 290, 309, 
312. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 197-203, 226, 

236, 237. 

Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 
Bill- 

Motion to pass. 375. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 692. 


Ram Sahan Das, the Honourable Rai 

Bahadur Lala — contd . 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 182-83, 187. 
Consideration of Schedule. 194-95. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 755-56. 
Consideration of the Schedule, item 
?. 820-23, 824, 826. 

Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the Ottawa 
Agreement. 964, 965, 966. 

Nomination of to the Panel of 

Chairmen. 13. 

Question re — 

Anglo-Soviet Agreement. 641. 
Definition of “Harijans" or “De- 
pressed Classes" for purposes of 
election. 642. 

Names and postings of entrants to 
the superior services during the 
last twelve months. 639-41. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 43-47, 49. 

Resolution re — 

Communal representation on State 
Railways. 481-83, 485-86. 
Donation to Bihar Earthquake Relief 
Fund. 411-14, 415, 419-21. 
Establishment of an Imperial Coun- 
cil on Co-operation. 491-92 
Laying of papers of the Joint Parlia- 
ments rv Committee on the table. 
476-77. ‘ 

New scales of pay for the imperial 
services at reduced rates of pay. 
407-08, 409, 410. 

Protection to the silk . industry, 
265-66. 

Publication of the report of the 
Capitation Rate Tribunal, etc. 
499-502, 508, 509, 518-19. 
Recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 391. 

Reference of important Bills to Joint 
Select Committees. 448-49. 

Survey of the position of Indian 
industries. 435-36. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 908-10, 921, 923, 
927 929 

Motion to pass. 939-44, 948, 949, 
951, 953, 954. 

Suear (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 861-65 
Motion to pass. 905, 906. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. 369-70, 373. 

Ray of Dinajpur, the Honourable 

Maharaja Jag apish Nath — 

General discussion of the General 

Budget for 1934-35. 345-47. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 583-85. 
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Ray of Dinajpur, the Honourable 

Maharaja Jagadish Nath — confid . 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 179-81. 

Question re — 

Compulsory insurance by motor 
omnibuses against passengers’ and 
third party risks. 364. 

Linking up of Darjeeling with 
'Calcutta, etc., by aeroplane, etc. 
366. 

Loans for road development. 363. 
Medical arrangements on steamers 
going to the Andamans. 365. 
Number and names of light rail- 
ways that have to compete with 
road transport. 364. 

Beserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 58-59. 

Baza Ali, the Honourable Saivid — 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 597. 

Consideration of clause 5. 683-25. 

Indian States (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 674, b76, 693-95. 
Motion to pass. 722, 723, 726-29. 

Matches (Excise Duty) Bill — 
Consideration of clause 7. 961-62. 
Motion to pass. 963. 

Oath of Office. 71. 

Question (supplementary) rv — 
Admission of Ceylonese to the Indian 
Civil Service. 362. 

Amount of loss at the Pusa Insti- 
tute due to the earthquake. 808. 
Construction of a railway lino from 
Kashipur to Kalagarh. 358. 

East Indian Bailway Muslim Em- 
ployees’ Association, Lucknow. 
363. 

Economic enquiry. 77-78. 
Becruitment to subordinate services 
of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment in Bengal. 73. 

Beserve Bank of India Bill — 
'Consideration of clause 4. 118. 
Consideration of clause 8. 127-28. 

Besolution re — 

New scales of pay for the imperial 
services at reduced rates of pay. 
408-09. 

Becruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 387-90, 393, 394. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

Motion to consider. 917, 919, 920- 
23. 

Consideration of clause 3. 934-35. 

Motion to pass. 946. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 870, 879-83, 

885. 

Becruiting — 

Question re cost of and training 

a British infantry soldier. 637-38. 


Becruitment — 

Question re — 

Method employed in of inspec- 

tors and lower selection grader 
sorters to the Bailway Mail Ser- 
vice. 932. 

in the Central Publication? 

Branch after transfer. 553. 

of other presidency men to offi- 
ces in the Bombay Presidency. 
379-80. 

to subordinate services of the- 

Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment in Bengal. 72-73. 

to the Army in India Beserve 

of Officers. 355. 

Besolution re to the Indian 

Medical Service. 382-96. 

Statement (laid on the table) re 
rules governing to the provin- 

cial and subordinate services of 
the Government of Bombay. 647. 

Beddi, the Honourable Sir Kurma 

Venkata — 

Congratulations to on his ap- 

pointment to the Executive Council 
of Madras. 563. 

Election of to the Standing Com- 

mittee on Emigration. 247. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 310-14. 

General discussion of the Railway 
Budget for 1934-35. 206-11, 239. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934. 

Motion to consider. 603. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 183-84, 189, 191. 

Beserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 48-55, 60, 68* 
Consideration of clause 2. 114. 

Motion to pass. 155-57. 

Besolution rp — 

Composition of Indian delegations 
to imperial and international 
conferences. 528-29, 536. 
Establishment of an Imperial Coun- 
cil on Co-operation. 489. 

Laying of papers of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on the 
table. 473-76. 

Placing on record the deep sym- 
pathy of the Council with 
sufferers in the recent earthquake 
15-16. 

Protection to the silk industry. 
263-65. 

Becruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 388. 

Reference of important Bills to- 
Joint Select Committees. 445- 
46, 448. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending). 
Bill — - 

Motion to consider. 371. 
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Registrars of Co-operative SocDBTrto-i- 
See * ‘Conference of 

Relief Committees— 

Question re ih Bihar. 645-46. 

Rents — 

Question ro— 

Comparative of quarters in 

Summer Hill and Bemloe. 733. 
Preference to Secretariat clerks over 
Attached Office clerks in the 
allotment of quarters so long as 

the recoverable from the 

former is greater than that re- 
coverable from the latter. 736. 
Similarity of treatment to Secre- 
tariat and Attached Office clerks 

in calculation of of non-en- 

titled quarters. 734. 

Reserve — 

Question re percentage of Indian 
Medical Service officers kept in 
for civil employment. 643-44. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

See " ” under "Bill(b)’\ 

Reserve op Officers — 

See “AIrmy in India \ 

Reserved Compartments — 

Question re minimum charge for 

on railways. 559-60. 

Resolution re — 

Communal representation on State 
Railways. 481-86. 

Composition of Ihdian delegations to 
imperial and international confer- 
ences. 519-38.. 

Doha ti on to BihUr Earthquake Relief 
Fund. 411-21. 

Economy on 'State-rtianaged Railways. 
455-65. 

Establishment of an Imperial Coun- 
cil on Co-operation. 486-93. 
Further revision and reduction of the 
new scales of pay, etc. 251-58. 

Gold passes. 396-403. 

Indianization of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. 23-35. 

Layingof papers of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the table. 

465-8L 

New scales of phy for the imperial 
services at reduced rates. 403-11. 
Placing on] record the deep sympathy 
of the Council with sufferers in the 
recent earthquake. 14-19. 

' Protection to the silk industry. 258- 
67, 

Publication of the report of the Capi- 
tation Rate Tri bdhal, etc. 499-519. 
Recruitment to the Indian Medical 
Service. 382-96. 

Reference of important Bills to Joint 
Select Committees. 437-54. 
jSurvey of the position of Indian 
industries. 428-37. 


Resolutions— 

Deprecatory remarks by the Honour- 
able the President re absence of 

Members haying on the list of 

business and want of courtesy in 
sending timely notice to the de- 
artment concerned and to the 
ecretary of the Council. 35. 

Question Economic Conference and 
recorded. 807. 

Retrenchment — 

Question re in the Dacca- 

Narayanganj and Mymensingh- 
Jagannathganj Sections, Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 8. 

Revenue — 

Question re ; derived from income- 

tax in each province. 644-45. 

Road Development — 

Question re loans for . 363. 

Road Development Fund — 

Resolution m . 827-35 

Road Transport — 

Question re number and names ©f 
light railways that have to compete 
with . 364 

Roads— 

Election of three non-official Members 

to the Standing Committee for . 

747. 

Motion fur the election of three non- 
official Members to the Standing 
Committee for . 656. 

Royal Air Force^- 

Question re Indians in the Indian and 
. 75. 

Royal Garhwal Regiment — 

Question re certain alleged events in 
connection with the .visit of the 
to Midnapore. 358. 

Rules— 

Question re — 

Desirability df revising existing 

for the allotment of *‘A R 

type quarters in Summer Hill. 
735. 

Desirability df rdVisihg existing 

governing aBbtftichts of 

higher class quqrtprs in Simla to 
persons not entitled to house-rent.^ 
735-86. 

Operation of for the allotment 

of unorthodox quarters in the 
case of Secretariat and Attached 
Office clerks. 734. 
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Ruling* — 

Adjournment — 

of the House rests entirely 

with the Chair. 917. 

Amendment — 

An which changes the entire 

character of a Resolution is not 
in. order. 469. 

Moving of an for the omission 

of a clause to a Bill is not in 
order as it has 'the effect of a 
negative vote. 137, 704. 

Moving of an which is in 

entire conflict with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act 
is not in order. 115. 

Present practice of not permitting 
one Member to delegate the moving 

of any Resolution or to 

another Member will continue. 115. 

Bill- 

All further discussion should termi- 
nate when the Government Mem- 
ber in charge states that a 

has been introduced. 267. 

Any member is entitled to speak on 

the clauses of a when they 

come up for consideration. 935. 

Discussion of the provisions of a 
private in detail is unneces- 

sary when there is no Government 
opposition. 423. 

Moving of an amendment for the 

omission of a clause to a is 

not in order as it has the effect 
of a negative vote. 137, 704. 

Circulation — 

Motion for not in order 

where a having passed one 

Chamber comes to the Second 
Chamber. 754-55. 

Chair — 

Adjournment of the House rests 
entirely with the . 917. 

M iscellaneous — 

Not parliamentary practice to refer 
to sneakers' utterances outside 

the Council. 444. 

Point of Order — 

raised against the considera 

tion of the Reserve Bank of 
India Bill was not sustainable 
as notice should have been given. 
42. 

tiee “Point or Order”. 

See “Reserve Bank or India Bill” 

under “B*ll(8)*\ 


Ruling— contd. 

Question(s) — 

Members desirous of putting 

standing against the names of 
absent Members should, in all 
cases, produce a written authoriz- 
ation from the Members absent 
and hand same to the Chair be- 
fore the commencement of the 

meeting at which the is to 

be asked. 652-55. 

Members should not ask for per- 
mission to put on behalf of 

absent Members unless they have 
1 he permission of those absent 
Members. 642. 

Question (Supplementary) — 

When a does not arise out of 

tho original question, notice 
should be given. 362. 

Resolution — 

An amendment which changes the 

entire character of a is not in 

order. 489. 

Present practice of nob permitting 
one Member to delegate the mov- 
ing of any or amendment to 

another Member will continue. 
115. 

Select Committees — 

Proceedings of are of a 

confidential nature and should not 
be referred to in debate. 87. 

Speeches — 

Quotations of made in the 

Legislative Assembly should be 
from the official reports. 152. 

made in tho other Chamber 

during the currency of a session 
should not be quoted. 768-69. 

R U H AL P OL» ITLATIO N — 

Question nr. underfeeding of . 38. 

Russell, the Honourable Sir 

Guthrie— 

Motion for the election of six non- 
official Members to the Central Ad- 
visory Council for Railways. 647 

Presentation of the Railway Budget 
for 1934-35. 168-73. 

Question m — 

Communal representation on State 
Railways. 483, 485. 

Economy on State-managed Rail- 
ways. 461-63. 

Gold passes. 402. 

Ryan, Sm Thomas — 

Expression of regret in connection 
with the death of . 427-28. 

S 

Salar Railway Station — 

Question re provision of raised plat- 
form and ladies’ waiting room at 
— — on the Bandel-Barharwa Sec- 
tion, East Indian Railway. 175. 
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Salt Additional Import Ditty (Ex- 
tending) Bill— 

Nee “ ** under “Bill(8)*’. 

.Schuster, the Honourable Sir 
George— 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 306, 331, 

349-54. 

Secretariat Clerks — 

Question, tie — 

Operation of rules for the allotment 
of unorthodox quarters in the 

case of Attached Office and . 

734.. 

Preference to over Attached 

Office clerks in the aUotmc.it of 
quarters so long as the rent re- 
coverable from the former is 
greater than that recoverable from 
the latter. 736. 

Similarity of treatment to Attached 

Office and in calculation of 

rent of non-entitlod aaaiiflrs. 
734. 

Security Printing, Nasik— 

Question re— 

Currency Note Press, . 249 

. 249. 

Select Committees— 

See “Joint 

Sethna, the Honourable Sir Phiroze — 
Resolution re)— 

Communal repr int at ion on Sti.te 
Railways. 48485. 

Laying of papers of the Joiiiu lar- 
liamentary Committee on the 
table. 469-73. 

Reference of important Bills to 
Joint Select Committees. 443-45. 


Soldier(s) — 

See “British Isttantry 

See “Indian *\ 

Sorters— 

Question r4 — 

Inspectors and lower selection grade 

of the Railway Mail Service.- 

931-3& 

Method employed in recruitment of 
inspectors and lower selection 

grade to the Railway Mail 

Service. 932. 

Sports— 

Question re extent to which the cleri- 
cal establishment of the N ew 
Custom House, Bombay, partici- 
pate in . 378. 

Sprawson, the Honourable Major- 
General C. A. — 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Resolution re recruitment. to fhe 
Indian Medical Service. 390-92, 
396. 

StI4ff — 

Question rp inadequate in the 

Central Publication Branch. 537. 
Standing Committee for Roads — 

Election of three non-official Members 
to the . 747. 

Motion for the election of three non- 
official Members to the . 656. 

Standing Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and 
LANtos— 


Bilk Industry — 

Resolution tie protection to the . 

258-67. 

Binha, the Honourable Kumar 
Njiipendra Narayan — 

General discussion Of the General, 
Budget for 1934-35. 344-45. 
Resolution ifi— 

Economy on State-managed Railways. 

460-61. . . . t J* 

Survey of the position of Indian 
industries. 4M. 

^Question re export duty on hides and 
. 356. 

Slaughter— 

Question ife of wild .cows, etc., 

at Man j ha Guptar Ghat in Ajodhia. 
558-59. 

Statement (laid on the table) rt 

of wild cattle at the Military Grass 
Farm, Manjha. 655. 


Election of two non-official Members 

to the to advise on subjects 

other than “Indians Overseas — Emi- 
gration** and “Ha|j Pilgrimage’*. 


Motion for the election of two non- 
official Members to the to ad- 
vise on subjects other than 

‘ ‘Indians Overseas — Emigration” 
and “Haj Pilgrimage**. 173. 

Standing Committee on Emigration— 

Election of a non-official Member to 

the -u ice the Honourable Sir 

Kurina ; V’enkata Reddi. 747. 

Election of four non-official Members 
to the . 247. 

Motion for the election of a non-offi- 
cial Member to the vice the 

Honourable Sir Kurma Venkata 
Reddi. 656. 

Motion for the election of four non- 
official Members to the . 174. 
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Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to 
the Hbjaz — 

Election of one non-official Muslim 

Member to the fvice the 

Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, re- 
signed. 608. 

' Election of two non-official Members 
to the . 174. 

Motion for the election of one Muslim 

non-official Member to the vice 

the Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam, 
resigned. 648. 

Motion for the election of two non- 
official Muslim Members to the . 

19-20. 

Nominations for the election of two 
non-official Muslim Members to the 
. 22 . 

State Railways — 

See “ ** under “Ratlway(s)*\ 

State-managed Railways — 

See “ ” under “Ratlway(s) , \ 

Statement (laid on the table) re — 
Amendments made in the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement Rules, 1932. 497- 
98. 

Commercial Treaties and Notes affect- 
ing India. 646. 

Death of Hari Pada Bagchi, detenu 
in the Deoli Detention Jail. 13. 
Income-tax Officers. Bengal. 11-12. 

Political outrages in India from Janu- 
ary, 1931 to February, 1934. 844-66. 

Rules governing recruitment to the 
provincial and subordinate services, 
of the Government of Bombay. 647. 
Slaughter of wild cattle at the Mili- 
tary Grass Farm, Manjha. 655. 
Transport of troops between England 
and India. 655-66. 

Use of black- paint by the East Indian 
and Eastern Bengal Railways. 746. 

Statement of Business — 

by the Honourable the Leader 

of the House. 32, 165, 283, 376, 

538, 636, 649, 732, 836. 

States (Protection) Btll — 

See “Indian ’* under “Bill(s)’\ 

Steamers — 

Question re medical arrangements on 
going to the Andamans. 365. 

Steel and Wire Industries Protection 
(Extending) Bill— 

See “ ” under ,4 BiLl(s)’\ 

Stewart, the Honourable Mr. T. A. — 

Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 375. 

Motion to pass. 375. 
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Stewart, the Honourable Mr. T. A. — 
contd. 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 175-78, 186. 
191-92. 

Consideration of Schedule. 195. 
Motion to pass. 195. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection). 
Amendment Bill — 

IMotion to consider. 748-54, f764, 
773, 798, 811, 814-18. 

Consideration of the Schedule, item 
9. 818, 819-20, 824, 826-27. 

Motion to pass. 827. 

Motion re Committee to enquire into 
and report on the working of and 
results achieved from the Ottawa 
Agreement. 964, 965, 968. 

Resolution re protection to the silk 
industry. 265, 266. 

Steel and Wire Industries Protection 
(Extending) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 375-76. 

Motion to pass. 376. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Bill — 

Motion to consider. 367-68, 372 73. 
Motion to pass. 373. 

Subordinate Services — 

Question re recruitment to of 

the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment in Bengal. 72-73. 

Statement (laid on the table) re. rules 
governing recruitment to the pro- 
vincial and of the Government 

of Bombay. 647. 

SugiaR — 

Question re imports of and sugar 

candy. 362. 

Sugar Candy— 

Question rr imports of sugar and 
. 362. 

Sugar-cane Bill — 

See “ *' under “Bill(s)’\ 

Sugar Cultivation — 

Question re condition of and 

sugar industry in the area affected 
bv the earthquake in Bihar, 690- 
700. 

Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill — 

See “ ” under “Bh.l(s) m . 

Sugar Factories — 

Question 're disposal of molasses in 
. 361-62. 

Sugar Industry — 

Question r t e condition of the sugar 

cultivation and in the area 

affected by the' earthquake in Bihar. 
699-700. 
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SUHItAWARDY, THE HONOURABLE Mr, 
Mahmood — 

Election of • to the Standing Com- 

mittee on Emigration. 247. 

General discussion of the General 
Budget for 1934-35. 289-91, 293, 

294, 313. 

General discussion of the Railway 

Budget for 1934-35. 216-17. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 573-74, 676. 
Indian States (Protection) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 669-70. 

Indian Tariff ‘(Amendment) Bill — 
Motion to consider. 181-82. 

Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 
Amendment Bill — 

Motion to consider. 775-76, 778. 

Question re grant of extensions of 
service to railway employees who 
produce evidence showing that their 
ages are less than that shown in 
their service sheets. 839. 

Question (supplementary) re appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses to examine the working of 
the Ottawa Agreement. 646.. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 43, 47-48. 
Motion to pass. 151. 

Resolution re — 

Composition of Indian delegations to 
imperial and international con- 
ferences. 523-24. 

Gold passes. 396-98, 399, 400, 401, 
402-03. 

Indianization of the Indian Civil 
Service. 34. 

Salt Additional Import Duty (Extend- 
ing) Bill — 

Motion to introduce. 632-34. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Bill — 

Motion to consider. 371. 

, Summer Hill — 

Question re — 

Comparative rents of quarters in 

and Bemloe. 733. 

Desirability of revising existing 
rules for the allotment of * A 
type quarters in 735. 

Superior Services — 

Question re names and postings of en- 
trants to the during the last 

twelve months. 639-41. 


T 

Tandon, Babu Govind Prasad— 
Question re restoration to his original 

grade qf inspector of , Railway 

Mali Service. 932. 


Tariff (Amendment) Bill- 

See “Indian ” under “Bill(s)*\ 

Tariff ( Second Amendment) Bill— 

See “Indian M under “Bill(s)”„ 

Tariff (Textile Protection) Amend- 
ment Bill— 

See “Indian ** under “Bill(s)’\ 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. — 

Question re . 10-11. 

Taylor, the Honourable Mr. J. B. — 
Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) 
Bill- 

Motion to consider. 163. 

Motion to pass. 165. 

Indian Finance Bill, 1934 — 

Motion to consider. 565-66, 604-07. 
Consideration of clause 2. 609-10, 
612. 

Consideration of clause 5. 626, 
Consideration of Schedule II, clause 
5. 627-28. 

Motion to pass. 628, 631. 

Oath of Office. 1, 541. 

Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion to consider. 38-42, 106-11. 
Consideration of clauso 2. 113, 114. 
Consideration of clause 4. 118-19, 
120, 121, 122-23, 124-25. 
Consideration of clause 8. 126, 127, 
129, 130.. 

Consideration of clause 9. 130. 

C onsideration of clause 13. 131. 
Consideration of clause 14. 132. 
Consideration of clause 15. 135, 
136. 

Consideration of clause 17. 136-37. 

Consideration of clause 40. 139-40. 
Consideration of clause 48. 141. 

Consideration of Third Schedule. 
142 - 43 , 144 . 

Consideration of Fifth Schedule. 
144. 

Consideration of clause 1. 144. 
Motion to pass. 144, 153, 154, 162- 
63. 

Resolution re further revision and re- 
duction of the new scales of pay, 
etc. 254-57. 

Salt/ Additional Import Duty (Extend- 
ing) Bill — • 

Motion to consider. 631-32, 634*35 
Motion to pass. 635. 

Tea Export Licenses — 

Question re grant of under the 

Tea Restrictions Scheme. 638-39. 

Tea Restrictions Scheme — 

Question re grant of tea export 

licenses under the . — 638-39. 

Telephone Charges, Dacca— 

Question re 71. 
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Telephone Line— 

See “Thunk 

Ten-hour Basis Men — 

Question re — 

in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 550. 

Number of in the Government 

of India Presses. 550-51. 

Textile Agreement— 

Question re between the Bombay 

millowners and Lancashire delega- 
tion, 547-48. 

Third Class Carriages — 

Question re — 

Adoption of a unitary system of 

construction of smaller . 561. 

Change in the programme of con- 
struction of . 560. 

Lavatories in . 560. 

Third Party Risks— 

See “Passengers* and 

Timber— 

Question re quantity and class of 

purchased by State Railways. 736- 

Title of Raja — 

Question re restricttbns imposed when 

the is conferred in regard to 

possession, succession and disposal 
of property. 356. 

Trade Agreement— 

See “Indo- Japanese *\ 


U 

Ugra, the Honourable Rai Sahib 
Pandit Gokaran Nath— 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Underfeeding— 

Question re of rural population* 


V 

Vacancies — 

Question re — that have occurred 
and been filled up in offices under 
the Controller or Printing and Sta- 
tionery. 556-57. 

Varma, the Honourable MR. Sidhe- 
shwari Prasad— 

Oath of Office. 425, 651. 


W 

t Vocational Training*— 

Question .re of Indian soldiers 

with a view to employment in civil 
life after discharge 644. 

Waiting Room— 

See “Ladies’ ”. 


Trade Disputes (Extending) Bill — 

See “ ” under “Bill(s)”. 

Training — 

Question re cost of recruiting and 

a British infantry soldier. 657 38. 
See ‘ Vocational — : 

Transport — 

See “Road ’*. 

See “Troops’*. 


War Office — 

Question re and Army Headquar- 

ters. 3-4. 

Watson, Sir Charles — 

Expressions of regret in connection 
with the death of . 269. 

Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Bill — 


Treaties — 

See “Commercial” 

Troops — 

Question re annual cost of transport 

of in, 1913-14, 1925-26 and 1933- 

34. 562. 

Statement (laid on the table) re trans- 
port of between India and 

England. 655-56. 

Trunk Telephone Line — 

Question re from Calcutta to 

Dacca. 73. 

Trusts (Amendment) Bill— 

See “Indian ’* under “Bill(s)’\. 

GIPD — LI 02 LD— 6-8-34 — 800. 


See “ ” under “Bill(s)*\ 

Wild Cattle— 

Statement (laid on tho table) re 

slaughter of at the Military 

Grass Farm, Manjha. 655. 


Wild Cows 
Question rp slaughter of 
at Manjha 
558-59. 

Wright, Gi 

Question 
way. 


etc.. 










